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1 N T R 1) U C 1 i N . 



L\ reference to no part of the Scriptures have so many questions 
arisen as to the lioolt of Job. The lime of its composition ; the 
author ; the country where the scene was laid ; the question whe- 
ther Job was a real person ; the nature and design of the poem ; 
Itave been points on which a great variety of opinion has been 
entertained among expositors, and on ivhich different views still 
prevail. It is important, in order to a correct understanding of the 
Book, that all the light should be thrown on these subjects which 
can be; and though amidst the variety of opinion which prevails 
among men of the highest distinction in learning absolute certainty 
cannot be hoped for, yet such advances have been made in the in- 
vestigation that on some of these points we may arrive to a hi<rh 
degree of probajjility. 

§ 1. The question wJiether Job was a real person. 

The first question which presents itself in the examination of the 
Book is, whether Job had a real existence. Tliis has been doubted 
on such grounds as the following. (I.) The Book has been sup- 
posed by some to have every mark of an allegory. Allegories and 
parables, it is said, are not uncommon in the Scriptures where a 
ease is supposed, and then the narrative proceeds as if it were real. 
Such an instance, it has been maintained, occurs here, in which 
the author of the poem designed to illustrate important truths, but 
instead of stating them in an abstract form, chose to present them 
in the more graphic and interesting form of a supposed case — in 
which we are led to sympathize with a sufferer ; to see the ground 
of the difficulty in the qaestion under discussion in a more affect- 
ing manner than could be presented in an abstract form ; and where 
the argument has all to interest the mind which one has when 
occurring in real life. (3.) It has been maintained that some of the 
transactions in the Book mu;t have been of this character, or are 
such as could not have actually occurred. Particularly it lias been 
Biiid that the account of the interview of Satan with Jehovah (ch. i 
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G-12, ii. 1-7) must be regarded merely as a supposed case, it 
being ill the highest degree improbable that such an interview 
woultl occur, and such a conversation be held. (3.) The same 
conclnsion has been drawn from the artiiiciaJ character of tlie 
Btalements about tlie possessions of Job, both before and after his 
trials— statements which appear as if the case were mwely sup- 
posed and which would not be likely to occur in reality. Thus 
w 1 ly round numbers mentioned in enumerating his pos- 

n — as seven thousand sheep, three thousand camels, five hun- 
d d y k f oxen, and five hundred she-asses. So, also, there is 
m th g tificia] in the manner in which the sacred numbers 
n ai d tlree are used. He had seven thousand sheep, semn sons 

b 1 b f re and after his trials ; his three friends came and sat 

d n days and seven nights without saying a word to condole 

w h ! ( h. xi. 13) ; and both before and after his trials he had 
tl d u hters. The same artificial and parabolical appearance, 
d seen in the fact thfit after his recovery his possessions 
were exactly doubled, and he had again in his old age exactly the 
same number of seven sons and three daughters which he had before , 
his afflictions. (4.) That the whole narration is allegorical orpara- 
boiical has been further argued from the conduct of the friends of Job 
Their sitting down seven days and seven nights without saying any 
thintf, when they had come expressly to condole with him, it la 
8aid°is a wholly improbable circumstance, and looks as if the whole 
were a supposed case. (5.) The same thing has been inferred 
from the manner in which the Book is written. It is of the highest 
order of poetry. The speeches are most elaborate ; are filled with 
accurate and carefully prepared argument ; are arranged with great 
care- are expressed in the most sententious manner; embody the 
results of Ion d fib and are wholly unlike what 

would be tttt d n u p d d nd extemporary debate. No 
men it is aa d Ik 1 m nor can it be suoposed that 

beautiful po y d hi m g ent^ such as abound in this 
book, ever fell m n d d b ft m the lips of men. Seei-ich- 

horn, Einleit !ts Al T V Band. 129-131. From con- 

siderations such as h , h I 1 character of the Book has 

been doubted, and the whole has been regarded as a supposed cent 
designed to illustrate the great question which the author of the 
poem proposed to examine. 

It is important, therefore, to inquire what reasons there are for 
believincf that sucli a person as Job lived, and how far the transao 
tions referred to in the Book are to be regarded as historically true. 
(1.) The fact of his existence is expressly declared, and the 
narrative has all the sppearmice of being a simple record of an 
actual occurrence. Tlie first two chapters of the Book, and a pari 
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of the last cliapter, are simple historical records The reniaiiifler 
"f tlie Book is indeed poetic, but theae portions have none of the 
characteristics of poetry. There are not to be found in the Bible ' 
more simple and plain historical statements than these; and there 
are none which, io themselves considered, might not be as properly 
set aside as allegorical. This fact should be regarded as decisive, 
unless there is some reason which does not appear on the face of the 
narrative for regarding it as allegorical. 

(2.) The account of the existence of siicli a man is regarded as 
historically true by the inspired writers of the Scriptures, Thus 
m Ezekiel siv. 1.4, God says, "Though these three raeij, Noah, 
Daniel, ajid Job were in it [the laud], they should deliver but their 
own souls by their righteousness, saith the Lord God." Comp. vs. 
16, 20, of the same chapter. Here Job is referred to as a real char- 
acter as distinctly as Noah and Daniel, and all the circumstances 
are just such as they would be on the supposition that he had a 
real existence. They are alike spoken of as real ' men ;' as having 
souls — ' they should deliver but their me/t souls by their own right- 
eousuess ;' as having sons and daughters—' they shall deliver nei- 
ther sons aor daughters, they only shall be delivered' (ver. 16), 
and are in all respects mentioned alike as real characters. Of the 
historic fact that there were such men as Noah and Dauiel there 
can be no doubt, and it is evideat that Ezekiel as certainly regarded 
Job as a real character as he did either of the others. A parallel 
passage, which will illustrate this, occurs io Jeremiah xv. 1 : " Then 
said the Lord unto me. Though Moses and Samuel stood before 
me, yet my mind could not be towards this people." Here Moses 
and Samuel are spoken of as real characters, and there is no doubt 
of their having existed. Yet they are mentioned in the same 
manner as Job is in the passage in Ezekiel. In either case it :a 
incredible that a reference should have been made to a fictitious 
character. The appeal is one that could have been made only to 
a real character, and there can be no reasonable doubt that Eze- 
kiel regarded Job as having really existed ; or rather, since it is 
God who apeala and not Ezekiel, that he speaks of Job as having 
actuallv existed. The same thing is evident from a reference to 
Job bv the Apostle James: " Ye have heard of the patience o/ 
Job, and have seen the end of the Lord ; that the Lord is very 
pitiful and of tender mercy" (ch. v. 11); that is, the happy issue 
to which the Lord brought all his trials, showing that he was piti- 
ful to those in affliction, and of great mercy. There can be no 
doubt that there is reference here to the sufferings of a real man, as 
there is to the real compassion which the Lord shows to one in 
great trials. It is incredible that this sacred writer should have 
appealed in this iiiatarice to the case of one whom he regarded aa 
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a fictitioua character ; and if the views of Ezekiel anc Jaii 
be relied on, there can be no doubt that Job had a real . 
Ezekiel meiitions hhn just as he does Noah and Daniel, and James 
mentioiia him just as he does Elijah (ch. v. 17) ; and so far as this 
historical record goes there is the same evidence of the actual 
existence of the one as of the other. 

(3.) The specifications of places and names in the Book are not 
such as would occur in an allegory. Had it been merely a ' sup- 
posed case,' to iilustrnte some great truth, these specifications 
would have been unnecessary, and would not have occurred. In 
the acknowledged parables of the Scriptiirei there are seldom any 
very minute specifications of names and places. Thus, in the para- 
ble of the prodigal son, neither the name of the father, nor of the 
sons, nor of the 'place where the scene was hid, is mentioned. So 
of the nobleman who went to receive a kingdom; the unjust stew- 
ard; the two virgins, and of numerous others. Bat here we have 
distinct specifications of a great number of things, \vhioh are in no 
way necessary to illustrate the main truth in the poem. Thus we 
have not only the name of the sufferer, but the place of his resi- 
dence mentioned, as if it were well known. We have the names 
of his friends, and the places of their residence mentioned — 
" Eliphaz the Temamte," and " Bildad tfte S/iuhite," and " Zo- 
phar the NaaiaathiU," and Elihu " the son of Barachel the Buzitc, 
ai the kindred of Ram," Why are the places of residence of 
these persons mentioned unless it be meant to intimate that they 
were real persona, and not allegorical characters'? In like manner 
we have express mention of the Sabeans and the Chaldeans-- 
specifications wholly unnecessary if not improbable if the work is 
an allegory. The single word ' robbers- would have answered ail 
the purpose, and would have been such as an inspired writer would 
have used unless the transaction were real, for an inspired writer 
would not have charged this offence on any class of men, thus 
holding them up to lasting reproach, unless an event of this kind 
had actually occurred. When the Saviour, in the parable of the 
good Samaritan, mentions a robbery that occuri'ed between Jeru- 
salem and Jericho, the word ' thieves," or more properly robbers, is 
.'..e only word nsed. No names are mentioned, nor is any class of 
men referred to, who would by such a mention of the name be held 
up to infamy. Thus also we have the particular statement respect- 
ing the feasting of the sons and daughters of Job ; his sending for 
and admonishing them ; his offering up special sacrifices on their 
nehalf ; the account of the destruction of the oxen, the sheep, the 
camels, and the house where the sons and daughters of Job were — 
all statements of circumstances which would not be likely to occur 
in an allegory. They are such particular statements as^ we expect to 
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find lespectiog the real transactions, and they bear on the face 
of them the simple impfession of truth. This is not tlie Icind 
of information which we look for in a parable. In the para- 
ble of the rich man and Lazarua, almost the only one spoken hy 
the Saviour where a ntxme is mentioned, we have not that of the 
rich man ; and though the name Lazarus is mentioned, jet that is 
all. We have no account of his family, of his place of residence, 
of his genealogy, of the time when he Hved; and the name itself is 
ao common that it would be impossible even to suspect whom the 
Saviour had ia his eye, if he liad any real individual at all. Fsir 
different is this in the account of Job. It is true that in a romance, 
or in an extended allegory like the Pilgrim's Progress, we expect 
a detailed statement of names and places : but there is no evidence 
that there is any such extended fictitious narrative in the Bible, 
and unless the Book of Job be one there is no such extended alle- 

(4.) The objections urged ngainst this view are not such as to 
destroy the positive proof of the reality of the existence of Job. 
The objections which have been urged against the historical truth 
of the narrative, and which have already been in part alluded (o, 
are principally the following. 

The first is, the account of the interview between God and Satan in 
chs. 1 and 3. It is alleged that this is so improbable a transaction as 
to throw an air of fiction over all the historical statements of the 
book. In reply to this, it may he observed fir t that even if this 
were not to be regarded as a literal transactun it does not prove 
that no such man as Job lived, and that the transactions ni regard 
to }dm were not real. He might have had an eM'iteuoe ai d been 
Stripped of his possessions, and subjected to these long and painful 
trials of his fidelity, even if ihja were a poetic ornament or merely 
a figurative representation. But, secondly it is impossible to 
•prove that no such transaction occurred. The existence of such 
a being as Satan is everywhere recognized in the Scriptures ; the 
account which ia here given of his charactei accords entirely with 
the uniform representation of him ; he exerts no power over Job 
which is not expressly conceded to him ; and it is impossible to 
prove that he does not even now perform the same things in the 
trial of good men, which it is said that he did in the cdse of Job. 
And even if it be admitted that there is somen hat of p etic state- 
ment in the form in which he is introduced still this d(es not 
render the main account improbable and absurd i he Bible, 
from the necessity of the case, abounds with repieaentalions of this 
sort ; and when it is said that God ' speaks to men that he con- 
versed with Adam, that he spake to the serpent (Oen. in.), we are 
not necessarily to suppose that all this is strictly literal, nor does 
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the fact that it, is not strictly literal invalidate the main facta. 
There were results, or there was a series of pacts following, as if 
this had been literally true. See Notes on ch. i. 6-12. 

A second objection to the historical truth of the transactions 
recorded in tlie book is, the poetic character of the work, and the 
strong improbability that addresses of this kind should ever have 
been made in the manner here represented. See Eichhorn, Ein 
leit. V. 193, 124. They are of the highest order of poetry; they 
partake not at all of the nature of extemporaneous effusions ; they 
indicate profound and close tliinking, and are such as must have 
required much time to have prepared them. Especially it is said 
that it is in the highest degree improbable that Job, in the anguish 
of his body and mind, should have been capable of giving utterance 
to poetry and argument of this highly finished character. In 
regard to this objection, it may he observed, (I,) that even if this 
were so, and it were to be supposed that the arguments of the 
various speakers have a poetic character, and were in reality never 
uttered in the form in which we now have them, atill this would 
not invalidate the evidence which exists of the historic truth of the 
facts stated about the existence and trials of Job. It might be 
true that he lived and suffered in this manner, and that a discus- 
sion of this character actually occurred, and that eubstantiaily 
these arguments were advanced, though they were afterwards 
wrought by Job himself or by some other hand into the poetic 
form in which we now have them. Job himself lived after his 
trials one hundred and forty years, and, in itself considered, there 
is no improbability in the supposition, that when restored to the 
vigorous use of his potters, and in the leisure which he enjoyed, 
he should have thought it worthy to present the argument which 
he once held on this great subject in a more perfect form, and to 
give to it a more poetic cast. In this case, the main historic truth 
would be retained, and the real argument would in fact be staled — 
though in a form more worthy of preservation than could be 
expected to fail extemporaneously from the lips of the speakers. 
But (3,) all the difficulty may be removed by a supposition which 
is entirely in accordance with the character of the book an.d the 
nature of the case. It is, that the several speeches succeeded each 
other at such intervals as gave full time for reflection, and for care- 
fully framing the argument. There is no evidence that the whole 
argument was gone throiigh with at one sitting; there are no 
proofs that one speech followed immediately on another, or that a 
sufficient interval of time may not have elapsed to give opportunity 
for preparation to meet the views which had been suggested by the 
previous weaker. Every thing in the book bears the marks of the 
most careful de?iberslion. and is "k free as possible from l!ie hurry 
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and bustle of an extemporaneous debate. The sufferings of Job 
were eviUenily of a protracted nature. His friends sat down 
"seven da3'a aud seven nights" in silence before they said any 
thing to him. The whole subject of the debate seems to be 
arranged with most systematic care and regularity. The speakers 
succeed each other in regular order in a sa-ks of arguments — in 
each of these series following the eime method, and no one of 
them out of his place. No one is ever interrupted while speaking ; 
and no matter how keen and sarcastic his invectives, how tortur- 
ing his reproaches, how bold or blasphemous what he said was 
thought to be, he is patiently heard till he has said all that he 
ally weij ' 
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X INTKODDCTIOJS. 

exactly the double of another ; and what is more remarkable still_ 
all these are exactly doubled on his restoration to health. He had 
the same number of sons and the sanie number of daughters after 
his trial which he had before, and the number of each waa what 
was esteemed among the Hebrews as a sacred number. — In regard 
to this objection, we may observe, (I,) That as to the round num- 
bers, this is no more than what constantly occurs in historical 
statements. Nothing is more common in the enumeration of 
armies, of the people of a country, or of herds and flocks, than 
Bucli statements. (9.) In regard to the fact that the possessions 
of Job are said to have been exactly " doubled " after his recovery 
from his calamities, it is not necessary to suppose that this was in 
all respects literally true. Nothing forbids us to suppose that, 
from the gifts of friends and other causes, the possessions of Job 
came so near to beioo' just twice what they were before his trials as 
dl m m 

ft 
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Magee on Atonement and Sacrifice, p. 212, seq., ed. New York, 
1813. It should be siid howeier that not a few writers aduil 
that such a man is Jib lived and that the book has an historical 
basis, vsh le they legard the work itself as in the raiia poetic In 
the view of such critics the poet m order to illustrate the ^roal 
truth which he proposed to consider made use of i tndition 
respeU ng the sufferings of a well knc ^n per^ion f distmotion 
and gave to the whole argu nent the high poet c cast which it his 
now. This supposition is in accordance with the methods fre 
quently adopted by epic and tragic poets and which i? comn only 
followed by writers of roi lance This i« tl e opinion of Eici horn 
Einleitung V. § 638. 
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§ '2. The question where Job lived. 

In chapter i. I, it is said that Job dwelt "in the land of Uz." 
The only question, then, to be settled in ascertaining where he 
lived, is, if possible, to determine where this place was. From the 
manner in which the record is made (" (fte ?««rfof Uz ") it would 
seem probable that this was a region of country of some consider- 
able extent, and also that it derived its name from some man of 
that name who had settled there. The word Uz (^'''i'), accord- 
ing to Gesenius, means a light, sandy soil ; and if the name was 
given to the country with reference to this quality of the soil, it 
would be natural to fix on some region remarkable for its barren- 
ness — a waste place, or a desert. Gesenius supposes that Uz was 
in the northern part of Arabia Deserta — a place lying between 
Palestine and the Euphrates, called by Ptolemy MfiUia {Aisitai). 
This opinion is defended by Rosenmfiller (Proleg.) ; and is adopted 
by Spanheim, Bochart, Lee, Umbreit, Noyes, and the authors of 
the UniversaJ History. Dr. Good supposes that the Uz here 
referred to was in Arabia Petrtea, on the south-western coast of the 
Dead Sea, and that Job and all his friends referred to in the 
poem were Idanieans. Introductory Dissertation, "J 1, pp. vii- 
xii. Eichhorn also supposes that the scene is laid in Idumea, and 
that the author of the poem shows that he had a particular acquaint- 
ance with the history, customs, and productions of Egypt. Einleit 
■5 638. Bochart (in PhaJeg et Canaan), Michaelis (Spicileg, 
Geog. Hebrae,), and Ilgen (Jobi, Antiquis. carminis Heb. natura 
et indoles, p. 91), suppose that the place of his residence was the 
valley of Guta near Damascus, regarded as the most beautiful of 
the four Paradises of the Arabians. For a description of this 
valley, see Eichhorn, Einleit. V.s. 134. The word s^s{Uz) occurs 
only in the following places in the Hebrew Bible l— Gen. x. 23, 
xsii.21,sxsvi. 28, andlChron. i. 17, 42, in each of which places 
it is the name of a man ; and in Jer. sxv. 20, Lam. iv, 21, and in 
Job i. !, where it is applied to a country. The only circumstances 
which furnish any probability in regard to the pldte where Job 
lived, are the following. 

(1.) Those which enable us to determme i\ith &ome probability 
where the family of Uz was settled, who not improbably gave his 
name to the country — as Sheba, and Seba, and Tema, and Cush, 
and Misraim, and others, did to the countries «here they settled. 
In Gen. x. 23, Uz (sss) is mentioned as a grandson of &hem. In. 
Gen. xjtii. 21, an Uz (English Bible Huz) is mentioned i= the son of 
Nahor, brother of Abraham, undoubtedly a different person from 
the one mentioned in Gen. x. 23. In Gen. xxxvi. 2p, in mdividual 
of this name is mentioned among the descendants of Esau. In ! 
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Chroti. i. 17, the name occurs among tlie " sons of Sliem ;" aiid in 
ver, 48, of tlie same chapter, the same name occurs amonif the 
descendants of Esau. So far, therefore, as the name is concerned, 
it may have been derived from oiie of the family of Shem, or from 
one who was a contemporary with Abraham, or from a somewhat 
remote descendant of Esau. It vyill be seen in the course of this 
Introduction, that there is strong improbability that the name was 
ffiven to the country because it was settled by either of the two 
down the time when Job 
ances recorded in his hJs- 
d bable that the name was 

irran so lem. This fact, of itself, 

w h ff d ce. Shem lived in Asia, 

fi ts his descendants originally 

m vicinity of the Euphrates. 

G -3 G U mentioned as one of the 

A g ountry known as Aramca, 

A descended. Their origj- 

as the rivet Kir, or Cyrus, 

ce g m riod now unknown, by a 

d ren of Israel from Egypt, 

S Amos is. 7. The inhabi- 
ts ai JV es ays called by Mosea Ara- 
d Mesopotamia, it is proba- 
that region. We should, 
h f n ally be led to look for the country of Uz some- 
h n h vicinity. In Gen. x. 30, it is further said of the 
f Sh m that " their dwelling was from Mesha, as thou 
g « "^ phar, a mount of the East;" a statement which cor- 
responds with what is said of Job himself, that he was " the great- 
est of all the men of the East" (ch. i. 3), manifestly implying that 
he was an inhabitant of the country so called. Various opinions 
have been entertained of the places where Mesha and Sephar 
were. The opinion of Michaelis is the most probable (Spicileg. 
pt. 11, p. 214), " that Mesha is the region around Passora, which 
the later Syrians called Mmshott, and the Greeks Meseite. Under 
these names they included the country on the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, between Silencia and the Persian Gulf. Abulfeda men- 
tions in this region two cities not far from Pasaora, called Maisaa, 
and Mushcai. Here, then, was probably the north-eastern border 
of the district inhabited by the Joktanites. The name of the qipo- 
site limit, Sephar, signifies in the Chaldee shore or coast, and is 
probably the western part of Yemen, along the Arabian Gulf, now 
called by the Arabs Tehamah. The range of high and mountain- 
nus country between these two borders, Moses calls "the Mount 
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of the East," or eastern mountains. It is also caded by the Arabs 
Djehal, i. e. mountains, to the present day. See Roseiirn filler' a 
Alterthumskunde, iii. 163, 164. 

The supposition that some portion of this legion is denoted by 
the country where Uz seitied, and is the place where Job resided, 
is strengthened by the fact, that many of the persons and tribes 
mentioned in the book resided in this vicinity. Thus it is pro- 
bable that Eliphaz the Temanite had his residence there. See 
Notes on ch. ii. II. The Sabeans probably dvyelt not very remote 
from that region (Notes on ch. i. 15) ; the Chaldeans we know had 
their residence theie (Notes ch. i. 17), and this supposition will 
agree well with what is said of the tornado that came from the 
' wilderness,' or desert. See Notes on ch. i. IS). The residence 
of Job was so near to the Chaldeans and the Sabeans that he could 
be reached in their usnal predatory excursions; a fact that better 
accords with the supposition that his residence was in some part 
of Arabia Deserta, than that jt was in Idumea. 

(2.) This country ia referred to in two places by Jeremiah, 
which mayserve to aid us in determining its location. Lam. iv.31. 

"Rejoice and be glad, O dauglitcr of Edom, 

"Thut dwellest in the land of Uz; 

" The cup sliall pass through unto thoo ; 

"Tliou sfialt ba drunken, and slialt moke tliy self naked.' 

At first view, perhaps, this passage would indicate that tlie land of 
Uz was a part of Edom, yet it more properly indicates that the 
land of Uz was not a part of that land, but that the lidomites or 
rdumeana had gained possession of a country which did not origi- 
nally belong to them. Thus the prophet speaks of the ' daughter 
of Edom,' not as dwelling in her own country properly, but as 
dwelling ' inthe land of Uz ' — in a foreign country, of which she 
had somehoH' obtained possession. The country of Edom, pro- 
perly, was Mount Seir and the vicinity, south of the I>ead Sea ; 
but it is known that the Edomites subsequently extended their 
boundaries, and that at one period Bozrah, on the east of the 
Dead Sea, in the country of Moab, was their capital. See t'm 
Analysis of ch. xxxiv. of Isaiah, and Notes on Isa. xxxiv. 6. It is 
highly probable that Jeremiah refers to the period when the Id«- 
means, having secured these conquests, and made this foreign city 
their capital, is represented as dwelling there. If so, acconliiig to 
this passage in Lamentations, we should naturally look for the land 
of Uz somewhere in the countries to which the conquests of the 
Edomites extended — and these conquests were chiefly to the east 
of their own land. A similar conclusion will be derived from the 
other place where the name occurs in Jorejiiiab. It is in ch. xkv. 
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:30 aeq " And all the mingled people, and all the kings of the 
Imd of Us, and all the kings of the land of the Phdistines, and 
Askelon, and Azzah, and Ekton, and the remnant of Ashdod, ajwi 
Edom, and Moab, and the children of Ammon," &c. Two things 
are apparent here. One is, that the country of Uz was distinct 
from the land of Edom, since they are mentioned as separate 
nations- the other is, that it was a country of some considerable 
extent, since it is mentioned as being under several "kings." 
There is indeed, in this reference to it no allusion to its situation , 
but it is mentioned as being in the time of Jeremiah well known. 

(3 ) The same thing is evident from the manner in which the 
residence of Job is spoken of in ch. i. 3. He is there said to 
have been the " greatest of all the men of tke East. 1 his implies 
that his residence was in the land which was known familiarly as 
the country of the East. It is true, indeed, that we have not yet 
determined where the poem was composed, and of course do not 
know precisely what the author would understand by this phrase; 
but the expression has a common signification in the Scriptures, 
as denotincf the country east of Palestine. The land of Idumea, 
however was directly south; and we are, therefore, naturally led 
to look to some other place as the land of Uz. Comp. Notes on 
ch. i. 3. The expression ' the East,' as used in the Bible, would m 
no instance naturally lead us to look to Idumea. 

(4 ) The LXX render the word Uz in ch. i.l. by'.^n/T.,, Astt\s~ 
a word which seems to have been formed from the Hebrew V« 
Uts or Uz. Of course, their translation gives .no intimation of 
the 'place referred to. But Ptolemy (Geog. Lib. v.) speaks of a 
tribe or nation in the neighborhood of Babylon, whom he calls 
AvfiCx»., Ausitm (or as it was perhaps written Alohai), the same 
word wiiich is used by the LXX in rendering the word Uz. These 
ijeople are placed by Ptolemy in the neighborhood of the Cauche- 

heni i,^;, fiirxoXi Kavx°-pii''°~'<i — audhe speaksof them as separated 

from Chaldea by a ridge of mountains. See Rosenm. Proleg. p. 27. 
This location would place Job so near to the Chaldeans, that the 
account of their making an excursion into hia country (ch. i. 17) 
would be entirely probable. — It may be added, also, that in the 
same neighborhood we find a town called Sabas (^ti.Sa;) in Diodo- 
rus Sic. Lib. iii. % 46. Prof Lee, p. 32. These circumstances 
render it probable that the residence of the Patriarch was west of 
Chaldea, and somewhere in the northern part of Arabia Deserta, 
between Palestine, Idumea, and the Euphrates. 

(5.) The monuments and memorials of Job still preserved or 
referred to in the East, may be adduced as some slight evidence of 
the fact that such a man as Jnb lived, and as an indication of the 
teirio;i in which he resided, tt is true fhat they depend on nip.ra 
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B not erected to the memory of any 

not supposed to have had an existence, and traditions 

u have Home basis in reality. Arabian writers always make 

m n n of Job as a real person, and his pretended grave is shown 

n h E St to this day. It is sliown indeed in six different places : 

b h s no evidence that all that is said of the existence of such 

a m fabulous, any more than the fact that seven cities con- 

n d r. the honor of the birth of Homer is an evidence that 

h as no suuh man. The most celebrated tomb of this kind is 

f he Trachonilia, towards the springs of the Jordan. It is 

d between the cities still bearing the names of Teman, 

Sh nd Naama--{Wemyss); though there is every reason to 

b hat these names have been given rather with reference to 

h hat that was supposed to he his residence, than that they 

names of the places referred to in the book of Job. One 

tombs was shown to Niebuhr. He says (Reisebeschreib. 

466) " Two or three hours east of Saada is a great mosque, in 

w ecording to the opinion of the Arabs who reside there, 

h suff rer Job lies buried." " On the eastern limits of Arabia, 

h h wed me the grave of Job, close to the Euphrates, and 

n h Helleh, one hour south from Babylon." It is of import- 

n remark here only that all of these tombs are mthout the 

Iduroea. Among the Arabians there are numerous tradi- 

n pecting Job, many of them indeed stories that are entirely 

d 3, but all showinir the firm belief prevalent in Arabia that 

there was such a man. See Sale's Koran, vol. ii. pp. 174, 322; 

Mngie on Atonement and Sacrifice, pp. 366,367; and D'Herbelot, 

Bibli. Orient, tom. i. pp. 75, 76, 433, 438, as quoted by Magie. 

(6.) The present belief of the Arabians may be referred to as 
corroborating the results to which we have approximated in this 
inquiry, that the residence of Job was not in Idumea, but was in 
some part of Arabia Deserta, lying between Palestine and the 
Euphrates. The Rev. Eli Smith stated to me (Nov. 1840) that 
there was still a place in the Houran called by the Arabians, Uz; 
and that there is a tradition among them that that was the residence 
of Job. It is north-east of Bozrah. Bozrah was once the capital 
of Idumea (Notes on Isai. xxsiv. 6), though it was situated without 
the limits of their natural territory. If this tradition is well founded, 
then Job was not probably an Idamean. There is nothing that 
renders the tradition improbable, and the course of the investigation 
conducts us, with a high degree of probability, to the conclus'.on 
that this was the residence of Job. On the residence of Job and 
his friends, consult also Abrahami Peritsol Itinera Mundi, in U^o- 
lin, Thes. Sac. vii. pp. 103-106. 
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§ 'S. The time whm Job lived. 

There has been quite as much uncertainty in regard to tbe timi 
when Job lived, as there has been in regard to the place where.— 
It should he observed here, that this question la not iseressariiy cou- 
nected wiih (he inquiry when the hook was composed, and will not 
be materially affected, whether we suppose it to have been coin- 
posed by Job himself, by Moses, or by a later writer Whenever 
the book was composed, if ai a later period than that m which the 
patriarch lived, the author would naturally conceal the marks of his 
own time, by referring only to such cu'iti)m=i aud opinions as pre- 
vailed in the age when tlie events were supposed to have occurred. 

On this question, we cannot hope to arrive at absolute certainty. 
Il is remarkable that neither the genealogical record of the fainiiy 
(if Job nor that of his three frieilds is given. The only record of 
Ihe kind occurring in the book, is that of Elihu (ch. xxxii. 2), and 
this is so slight as to furnish but little assistance in determining 
when he lived. The only circumstances which occur in regard to 
this question, are the following ; and they will serve to settle the 
question with sufficient probability, as it is a question on which no 
important results can depend. 

(].) The age of Job. According to this, the time when he 
lived, would occur somewhere between the age of Terah, the father 
<if Abraham, and Jacob, or about one thousand eight hundred years 
before Christ, and about six hundred years after the deluge. For 
the reasons of this opinion, see the Notes on ch. xlii. 16. This es- 
liniate cannot pretend to entire accuracy, but it has a high degree 
of probability. If this estimate be correct, he lived not far from 
four hundred years before the departure of the children of Israel 
from Egypt, and before the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, — 
Comp. Notes on Acts vii. 6. 

(2.) As a slight confirmation of this opinirn, we may refer to 
the traditions in reference to the time when he lived. The account 
which is appended to the Septuagint, that he was a son of Zare, 
one of the sons of Esau, and the fifth in descent from Abraham, 
may be seen in the Notes on ch. xiii. 16. A similar account is given 
at the close of the Arabic translation of Job, so similar that the one 
has every appearance of having been copied from the other, or of 
their having had a common origin. " Job dwelt in the land of Uz, 
between the borders of Edom and Arabia, and was before called 
Jobab. He married a foreign wife, whose name was Anuii. Job 
was himself a son of Zare, one of the sous of Esau ; and his moth- 
er's name was Basra, and he was the sixth in descent from Abra- 
ham, But of the kingswho reigned in Edom, the first who reigned 
over the land was Balali, the son ofBeor; mid the name of his city 
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And after him Jobab, who is called Job; and after 
mm the name of him who was prince of the land of Teraan ; and after 
him his son Barak, he who slew and put to flight Madian in the 
plain of Moab, and the name of his city was Gjates. And of the 
friends of Job who came to meet him, was Elifaz, of the sons of 
Esau, the king of the Temanites." These traditions are worthless, 
except as they show the prevalent belief when these translations 
were made, that Job lived somewhere near the time of the tbree 
great Hebrew patriarchs. 

A nearly uniform tradition also has concurred in describing this 
as about the age in which he lived. The Hebrew writers generally 
concur in describing him as living in the days of Isaac and Jacob. 
Wemt/ss. Eusebius places him about two " ages " before Moses. 
The opinions of the Eastern nations generally concur in assigning 
this as the age in which he lived. 

(3.) From the representations in the book itself, it is clear that 
he lived before the departure from Egypt. This is evident from 
the fact that there is no direct allusion either to that remarkable 
event, or to the series of wonders which accompanied it, or to the 
journey to the land of Canaan. This silence is unaccountable on 
any other supposition thaii that he lived before it occurred, for two 
reasons. One is, that it would have furnished the most striking 
illustration occurring in history, of the interposition by God in de- 
livering his friends and in destroying the wicked, and was such an 
illustration as Job and his friends could not have failed to refer to, 
in defence of their opinions, if it were known to them; and the 
other is, that this event was the great store-house of argument and 
illustration for all the sacred writers, nfter it occurred. The deliv- 
erance from Egyptian bondage, and the divine interposition in con- 
ducting the nation to the promised land, is constantly referred to 
by the sacred writers. They derive from those events their most 
magnificent descriptions of the power and majesty of Jehovah. — 
They refer to them as illustrating his character and government. 
They appeal to them in proof that he was the friend and protector 
of his people, aiid that he would destroy his foes. They draw 
from them their most sublime and beautiful poetic images, and 
are never weary with calling the attention of the people to their 
obligation to serve God, on account of his merciful and wonderful 
interposition. The very point of the argument in this book is one 
that would be better illustrated by that deliverance, tkan by any 
other event which ever occurred in history ; and as this must 
have been known to the inhabitants of the country where Job lived, 
it is inexplicable that there is no allusion to these transactions, if 
they had already occurred. 

It is clear, therefore, thiit even if the hook was written at n later 
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perioJ than the exode from Egypt, the author of the poem mtant to 
represent Uie patriarch as having lived before that event. He has 
described him as one who was ignorant of it, and in such cifcumstan- 
ces, and with such opinions, that he could not have failed to refer to 
it, if he was believed to have lived after that event. It is equally pro-- 
bable that Job lived before the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Tliis event occurred in the vicinity of the country where he lived, 
and he could not have been ignorant of it. It was, moreover, a 
case not less in point in the argument than the deliverance from 
Egypt was ; and it is not conceivable that a reference to so signal 
a punishment on the wiclted by the direct judgment of the Al- 
mighty, would have been omitted in an argument of the nature of 
that in this book. It was the vert/ point maintained by the friends 
of Job, that God interposed by if irect judgments to cut off the wicked; 
and the world never furnished a more appropriate illustration of this 
than had occurred in their own neighborhood, on the supposition 
that the calamities of Job occurred after that event. 

(4.) The same thing is apparent also from the absence of all allu- 
sion to the Jewish rites, manners, customs, religious ceremonies, 
priesthood, festivals, fasts. Sabbaths, &c. There will be occasion in 
another part of this Introduction (§4. ill.) to inquire how far there is 
in fact such a want of allusion to these things. All that is now meant 
is, that there is an obvious and striking want of such allusions as we 
should expect to find made by one who lived at a later period, and 
who was familiar with the customs and religious rites of the Jews. 
The plan of the poem, it may he admitted, indeed, did not demand 
any frequent allusion to these customs and rites, and maybe conceded 
to be adverse to such an allusion, even if they were known; but it 
is hardly conceivable that there should not have been some refer- 
ence to them of more marked character than is now found. Even 
admitting that Job was a foreigner, and that the author meant to 
preserve this impression distinctly, yet his residence could not have 
been far from the confines of the Jewish people ; and one who mani- 
fested such decided principles of piety towards God as he did, could 
not but have had a strong sympathy with that people, and could not 
but have referred to their rites in an argument so intimately pertain- 
ing to the government of Jehovah. The representation of Job, and 
the allusions in the book, are in all respects such as looitM occur on 
the supposition that he lived before the peculiar Jewish polity was 
instituted 

(5.) The same thing is manifest from another circumstance. The 
religion of Job is of the same kind which we find prevailing in the 
time of Abraham, and before the institution of tlie Jewish system. 
It is a religion of sacrifices, but without any officiating priest.— 
Job himself presents the offering, as the head of (he family, in be- 
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half of his children and his friends. Ch. i. 5, xlii. 8. There is no 
priest appointed for this office ; no temple, tabernacle, or sacred 
place of any kind ; no consecrated altar. Now this is just the kind 
of religion which we find prevailing among the patriarchs, until the 
giving of the law on Mount Sinai ; and hence it is natural to infer 
that Job lived anterior to that event. Thus we find Noah building 
an altar to the Lord, and offering sacrifices, Gen. viii. 20 ; Abraham 
offering a sacrifice himself in the same manner, Gen, xv 9-11, 
comp. Gen- xii. 1-13; and this was undoubtedly the earliest fi^nn of 
religion. Sacrifices were offered to God, and the father of a family 
was the officiating priest. 

These circumstances combined leave little doubt as to the time 
when Job lived. They concur in fixing the period as not remote 
from the age of Abraham, and there is no other period of hiscoiy iu 
which they will be found to unite. No question of great impor- 
tance, however, depends on settling this question; and these cir- 
cumstances determine the time with suflicient accuracy for all that 
is necessary, in an exposition of the book, 

§ 4. The Author of the Booh 

A question of more vital importance than those which have been 
already considered, relates to the authorship of the hook. As the 
name of the author is nowhere mentioned, either in the book itself 
or elsewhere in the Bible, it is of course impossible to arrive at ab- 
solute certainty; and after all that has been written on it, it is still 
and must be a point of mere conjecture. Still the question, as it is 
commonly discussed, opens a wide range of inquiry, and claims an 
investigation. If the name of the author cannot be discovered with 
certainty, it may be possible at least to decide with some degree of 
probability at what period of the world it was committed to writing, 
end perhaps with a degree of probability that may be sufficiently 
satisfactory, by whom it was done. 

The first inquiry that meets us in the investigation of this point 
is, whether the whole book was composed by the same author, or 
whether the historical parts were added by a later hand. The 
slightest acquaintance with the book is sufficient to show, that there 
are in it two essentially different kinds of style — the poetic and pro- 
saic. The body of the work, ch, iii. — xlii. 1-6, is poetry ; the other 
portion, ch. i. ii. and xlLi. 7-17 is prose. The genuineness of the 
latter has been denied by many eminent critics, and particularly by 
DeWette, who regard it as the addition of some later hand. Against 
the prologue and the epilogue De Wette urges, "that the perfec- 
tion of the work requires their rejection, because they solve the pro- 
blem which is the subject of the diacussioii, by the idea of trial 
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and cotnpensation ; whereas it was the de..gn of the author to solve 
the quesiion through the idea of entire submission on the part of 
man to the wisdom and power of God," See Noyes, Intvo. pp. 

""To^this objection it y b pV d (I ) Tl t are to iearn the 

view of the author onl by h h h p d u ^1 
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and then we watoSi with great interest and witliout wearinesa tin 
mnnnev in which he meets the ingenious arguments of bis "friends' 
to prove tliat he had always been a hjpowite, and their cutting 
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writer. 

If there is, therefore, reason to believe that the whole work, sub- 
stantially as we have it now, was committed to writing by the same 
hand, the question arises, whether there are any circumstances by 
which it can be determined with probability who the author was. 
On no question, almost, pertaining to sacred criticism, have there 
been so many contradictory opinions as on this, Lowth, Magee, 
Prof Lee, and many others, regard it as the work of Job himself. 
Lightfoot and others ascribe it to EUhu ; some of the Rabbinical 
writers, as also Kennicott, Michaelis, Dathe, and Good, to Moses ; 
Luther, Grotius, and Doederlin, to Solomon ; Umbreit and Noyes 
to some writer who lived not far from the period of the Jewish 
captivity ; Rosenmuller, Spanheim, Reimar, Stauedlin, and C. F. 
llichter, suppose that it was composed by some Hebrew writer 
about the time of Solomon; Warburlon regards it as the production 
of Ezra; Herder (Heb. Poetry, i. 110) supposes that it was writ- 
ten by some ancient Idumean, probably Job himself, and was ob- 
tained hy David in his conquests over Idumea. He supposes that 
in the later writings of David he finds traces of his having imitated 
the style of this ancient book. 

It would be uninteresting and profitless to go into an examina- 
tion of the reasons suggested by these respective authors for theii 
various opinions. Instead of this, I propose to state the leading 
considerations which have occurred in the examination of the book 
itself,and of the 'reasons which have heen suggested by these 
various authors, which may enable us to form a probable opinion. 
If the investigation shall result only in adding one more conjecture 
:o those already formed, still it will have the merit of stating about 
all that seems to be of importance in enabling us to form an opinion 
in the case. 

I. The first oir(;iimstanr;e that would occur to one iu cutiTn^iliup 
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ceitamly not, unless in the very earliest periods of history, and be- 
fore the character of the nation became so formed as to distinguish 
it characteristically from their brethren in the great family of the 
East. Arabian deserts ; streams failing from drought ; wadys 
filled in the winter and dry in the summer ; moving hordes and cara- 
vans that come regularly to the same place for water ; dwellings of 
tents easily plucked up and removed ; the dry and stinted shrubbery 
of the desert ; the roaring of lions and other wild beasts ; periodicid 
rains ; trees planted on the verge of running streams ; robbers and 
plunderers that rise before day, and make their attack in the early 
morning; the rights, authority, and obligation of the God, or 
avenger of blood ; the claims of hospiftdity ; the formalities of an 
Arabic court of justice, are the images which are kept constantly 
before the mind. Here the respect due to an Emir ; the courtesy of 
manners which prevails among the more elevated ranks in the 
Arabic tribes the profcund altentun which listens to the close 
while one is speakmg and which never interrupts him {Herder i. 
81) so remarkible among well bred Orientals nt the present day, 
appeal everywhere It is true that many of theee things may find 
a resemblance in the undoubted Hebrew wr tings — lor some of 
them are the common character if tics ot the Oriental people — but 
"till no one can d ubt that thej abound in th s book more than in 
any other in the Bible and that is we shall see more particularly 
s on ihey are unmi\ed as they are elsewhere with what is indubi- 
tably of Hebrew origin In connection with this it may he re- 
marked that there are in the book an unusual number of words, 
whose root is found now nl} m the Aiabic and which are used in 
a sense n t common in the Hebrew but u-'unl n the Arabic. Of 
th s all u II be convinced who in interpreting the bojk avail them- 
selves of the light which Gesenius has thrown on numerous wi.-rds 
from the Aratiic or who consult the Lexicon of Castell. or wiio 
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eismine llie Commentaries of Schiiltens oid lee. I'hal more im. 
portance has been attached to this by many critics ihan facts will 
warrant „„ „,,e can deny; but as little can it he denied that more 
aid can be derired from the Arabic language in interpreting this 
hoolt, Ihan in tlie exposition of any other part of the Bible On 
tbis point Gesenms makes the following remarks: " Altogetlier 
there IS found in the book much resemblance to the Arabic or 
ivhiohcanbe illustrated from the Arabic ; but this is either Hebrew 



--. — — cmicu liuiiiuieArauic; out this is eitht 

and peitains to the poetic diction, or it is at the same time 
Aramaish, and was borrowed by the poet from the Aramaian lan- 
guage, and appears here not as Aramsan but as Arabic. Yet 
there is not here proporlionably more than in other poetic booli. 

iTe ™r°°'fl''T'"; J'.""'.'' '■= ""J"-"- into from this that 
tile author of this book had any immediate connection with Arabia 
?-ir« a S'^il'"!.""-", ««'«liiclHe der. hebr. Sprache und 
bcIiriH S 33. The /ml of the Arabic cast of the wirk is con- 
ceded by Gesenins m the above mtlraot; the inferences in regard 
to the connection of the book with Arabia and with Arabic lit°era- 
turo which ma; be derived from this, is to be determined from 
other circumstances. Comp. Eiclihorn, Einleituntr v S 163 f.rg 

II. A second consideration that may enable us'to detormira the 
question respecting the authorship of the book is, the fact thai 
there are in it numerous undoubted allusions to events which 
occnrred hefm the departure of the children oflsraol from Ecypt 

I,lfr°*,°f ;'" '" = ""■" **'»•'• ""i "»' •■labli.bment of ite 
Jewish insti ution.. The point of Ibis remark is, that if we shall 
hnd siich allusions, and also that there are „„ .||„sions to event, 
occarring after that period, this i, . oiroum.fnce which may throw 
some light on the authorship. It will at least emable us to fix with 

to writing. Now that there are manifest allusions to events occur- 
ring fe/o« that period, the following references will show. Job x 
», Kemember I beseech thee, that thou hast made me as the 
Ola,, and wit thou bring me to dust again !» Here there is an 
allusion m almost so many words to the statements in Gen ii 7 

[!;, I„'h''"'°"e'^ o" "°'°°u" ;° "'''"'• "*» "" l'ormed,-sl.owi„|; 
that Job was familiar with the account of the cre.tmn of man 
lob xxvii. 3, A the while my breath is in me, and the spirit oi 
me 'J,rr".f' ?\f™i.-<'' "TheSpirilof OodbaiEmade 
r.'. i . 5 • °' ^'f AlmiSkT hath given me life." Ch. xxxii. 
B, But there is a spirit m man, and the inspiration of the Almiohty 
giveth them understanding." Here there are undoubted dlusions 
a^so, tothemannorin which man wasformed—fcomp: Gen ii 71— ' 
idlnsions which show that the/«rf must h.ave been made known to 
tlie speakei, by tradition, since it is not ,„cl, a fact ,„ man would 
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readily arrive at by reasoning. The imbecility and weakness of 
man also, are described in terms which imply an acquaintance with 
the maimer in which be was created. " How much less in them 
that dwell in booses of clay, whose foundation is in the dust, which 
are crushed before the moth ;" ch. iv. 19. In ch. xxxi. 33, there 
is probably an allusion to the fact that Adam attempted to hide 
himself from God when he had eaten tlie forbidden fruit. " If I 
covered my t ' Adam" F the reasons for sup- 

posing that Ad m N b In ch. xxii. 

15, 16, ther man ce h d " Hast thou 

marked the d w h h w k d n dden 1 which 

were cut d n wh d n as overflown 

with a flood S h N h P g ^ connection 

with this we n h b h d ption of the 

modes of worship, and the views of religion, found m this book, 
show an acquaintance with the form in which worship was offered 
to God before the Exode from Egypt. They are of precisely such 
a character as we find in the time of Abel, Noah, and Abraham. 
These events are not such as wouM occur to one who was not 
famdiar with the historical facts recorded in the first part of the 
book of Genesis. They are not such as would result from a train 
of reasoning, but could only be derived from the knowledge of 
those events which would be spread over the East at that early 
period of the world. They demonstrate that the work was com- 
posed by one who had had an opportunity to become acquainted 
with what is now recorded as the Mosaic history of the creation, 
and of the early events of the world. 

HI. There are no such allusions to events occurring after the 
Exode from Egypt, and the establishment of the Jewish institutions. 
As this is a point of great importance in determining the question 
respecting the auUiorship of the book, and as it has been confi- 
dently asserted that there are such allusions, and as they have been 
made the basis of an argument to prove Chat the book had an origin 
as late as Solomon or even as Ezra, it is of importance to examine 
this point with attention. The point is, that there are no such 
allusions as a Hebrew would make after the Exode ; or in other 
words, there is nothing in the book itself which would lead ns to 
conclude that it was composed after the departure from Egypt. 
A few remarks will show the truth and the bearing of this observa- 

The Hebrew writers were remarkable above moat others for 
allusions to the events of their own history. The dealings of God 
with their nation had been so peculiar, and they were so much 
imbued with the conviction that the events of their own history 
furnished proofs of the divine favor towards their nation, that we 
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find m theiv writiDgs a constant reference to what li.ul liappened to 
them as n people. Particularly tlie deliverance fiom Egypt the 
passage of the Red Sea, the giving of the law on Sinai, thi journey 
m the wilderness, the conquest of the land of Canaan, and the 
destruction of their enemies, constituted an unfailing depository of 
argument and illustration for their writers in all ages. All their 
poetry written subsequent to these events, ahounds with allusions to 
them. Their- prophets refer to them for topics of solemn appeal 
to the nation ; and the remembrance of these things warms the 
heart of piety, and animates the song of praise in the temple- 
service. Under the sufferings of the ' captivity,' they are cheered 
by the fact that God delivered them once from much more galling 
oppression; and in the times of freedom, their liberty is made 
sweet by the memory of wJiat their fathers suffered in the ' house 
of bondage.' 

Now it is as undeniable as it is remarkable, that in the book of 
Job there are no such allusions to these events as a Hebrew would 
make._ There is no allusion to Moses; no indisputable reference 
to their bondage in Egypt, to the oppressive acts of Pharaoh to 
the destruction of his army in the Red Sea, to the rescue of the 
children of Israel, to the giving of the law on Mount Sinai to the 
perils of the wilderness, to their final settlement in the promised 
land. There is no reference to the tabernacle, to the ark, to the 
tables of the law, to the institution and the functions of the priest- 
hood, to the cities of refuge, or to the peculiar religious rites of the 
Hebrew people. There is none to the theocracy, to the days of 
solemn convocation, to the great national festivals, or to the names 
of the Jewish tribes. There is none to the peculiar judicial laws 
of the Hebrews, and none to the administration of justice but such 
as we should find in the early patriarchiU times. 

These omissions are the more remarkable, as has been already 
observed, because many of these events would have furnished the 
most apposite illustrations of the points maintained by the different 
speakers of any which had ever occurred in history. Nothing 
could have been more in point, on numerous occasions in conduct- 
ing the argument, than the destruction of Pharaoh, the deliverance 
and protection of the people of God, the care evinced for them in 
the wilderness, .and the overthrow of their enemies in the promised 
land. So obvious do these considerations appear, that they seem 
to settle the question on one point in regard to the authorship of 
the book, and to show that it could not have been composed by a 
Hebrew after the Exode. For several additional arguments to 
prove that the book was written before the Exode, see Eichhorn, 
Einleit. §641. As, however, notwithstanding these facts, it has 
been held by some respectable critics— as RosenmUller, Umbreit, 
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Warbuvtoii, and others— lliat it was composed as late as the time 
of Solomon, or even the captivity, it is importajit to inquire in what 
way it ia proposed to set this argument aside, and by what consid- 
erations they propose to defend its composition at a Utcr date than 
the Exode. They are, briefly, the following. 

(1 ) One is, that the very design of the poem, whenever it was 
composed required that there sViould be no such allusion. The 
scene, it is said, is laid, not in Palestine, but in a foreign country ; 
the time supposed is that of the patriarchs, and before the Exode j 
the characters are not Hebrew, but are Arabian or Idiimean and 
the very purpose of the author required that there should be no 
allusion to the peculiar history or customs of the Hebrews. The 
same thina; it is said, occurred which would in the composition of 
a poem or romance now in which the scene is laid in a foreign 
land, or in the time of the Crusades or the C^sars. We should 
expect that the characters-, the costume, the habits of that foreign 
country or those distant times, would be carefully observed. As 
they [the characters and the author of the work] were Arabians 
who had nothing to do with the institutions of Moses, ii is plain 
that a writer of genius would not have been guilty of the absurdity 
of putting the sentiments of a Jew info the mouth of an Arabian, 
at least so far as relates to such tangible matters as institutions, 
positive laws, ceremonies, and history. The author has manifested 
abundant evidence of genius and skill in the structure and execu- 
tion of the work, to account for his not having given to Arabians 
the obvious peculiarities of Hebrews who lived under the institu- 
tions of Moses, at whatever period it may have been written. Even 
if the characters of the book had been Hebrews, the argument 
under consideration would not have been perfectly conclusive ; for, 
from the nature of the subject, we might have expected as little in 
it that was Uvitica! or grossly Jewish, as in the Book of Proverbs 
or Ecclesiastes." Noyes, Intro, p. sxviii. This supposition 
assumes that the vfork was written in a later age than that of Moses. 
It furnishes no evidence, however, that it was so written. It can 
only furnish evidence that the author had genius and skill so to 
throw himself back into a distant age and into a foreign land, as 
completely to conceal his own peculiarity of country or time, and 
to represent characters as living and acting in the supposed coun- 
try and period, without betraying his own. So far as the questK.n 
about the author, and the time when the work was composed, is 
concerned, the fact here admitted, that there are no allusions to 
events after the Exode, is quite as strong certainly in favor of the 
supposition that it was composed before as after that event. Tlie^e 
are still some difficttUies on the supposition that it was written by 
a Hebrew of a iater ajfc. who designedly meant to give it an Arabic 
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hisT<,';v^''J W ""^^ "° '""'''!!' **• ^°^ ^'^'"S '» *he institutions and 
his ory of his own oouDtry that would betray its authorship. One 
IS, tke.tntrimtc difficulty of doing this. It requires rare senius for an 
author so to throw himself into past ages, as to leave nothing that 
shall betray his own times and country. We are never so betrayed 
as to imagine that Shakspeare lived in the time of CorioJanus or 
otOssar ; that Johnson lived in the time and the country of Ras- 
sela^ ; or that Scott lived in the times of the Crusaders. Instances 
have been found, it is admitted, where the concealment has been 
effectual, but they have been exceedingly rare. Another objection 
fo this view IS, that such a work would have been peculiarlv 
.mpracfcable for a Hebrew, who of all men would have been mS 
ikeJy to betray his time and country. The cast of the poem is 
highly philosopbicaJ. The argument is in many places exceedindv 
abstruse The appeal is to close and long observation ; to the 
recorded experience of their ancestors; fo the observed effects of 
divine judgments on the world. A Hebrew in such circumstances 
would have appealed to the authority of God ; he would have 
referred to the terrible sanctions of the law rather than to cold and 
abstract reasoning ; and he could hardly have refrained from 
some allusion to the events of his own history that bore so palpably 
on the case. It may be doubted, also, whether any Hebrew ever 
had such versatility of genius and character as to divest himself 
wholly of the proper costume of his country, and to appear through- 
out as an Arabic Emir, and so as never in a long argument to 
express any thing but such as became the assumed character of tite 
mreigner. It should be remembered, also, that the language which 
IS used m this poem is different from that which prevailed in tlie 
lime of Solomon and the captivity. It has an antique cast. It 
abounds in words which do not elsewhere occur, and whose roots 
a,re_now to be found only in the Arabic. It has much of the pecu- 
Jjariiies of a strongly marked dialect— &nd would require all the 
an necessary to keep up the spirit of an ancient dialect. Yet in 
the whole range of literature there are not probaWy half a dozen 
instances where such an expedient as this has been resorted to— 
ivhere a writer has made use of a foreign or an antique dialect for 
the purpose of giving to the production of his pen an air of antiquity. 
Aristophanes and the tragedians, indeed, sometimes introduce per- 
sons speaking the dialects of parts of Greece different from that in 
which they had been brought up (Lee), and the same is occasion- 
ally true of Shakspeare ; but except in the case of Chatterlon, 
scarcely one has occurred where the device has been continued 
through a production of any considerable length. There is a moral 
certainty that a Hebrew would not attempt it. 

(2.) A second objection to the supposition that the work was 
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composed before the Eiode, ox a.gumeiit that >1 wo= composed by 
1 Hebrew «bo lived .1 u much later period of lire world, .. deri.ed 
from lie .opposed dlosion. to the historical e.etrte com.ec.ed with 
the Jewish people, and to the pecubat institut.ons of Moses. It is 
not maintained that there is any direct mention of those events or 
those institntions, but that the antlior has undesignedly betrayed 
liimself by the use of certain words and plirases such as no one 
would employ but a Hebrew, This argument may be seen at 
length in W.rbnrton's Divine Legation of Moses, vol. v pp dOb- 
319, and a full examination of it may be .e.n a Peter's Critical 
Dissertation oo the Book of Job, pp. 22-36. All that can he done 
here is to make a very brief reference to the argument, hven the 
advocates for the opinion that the book was composed after the 
Exode have generally admitted that the passages relerred to contri- 
bnte little to the support of the opinion. The passages referred to 
by Watbnrton are the following : (1.) The «M,s,m lo ilie mlmn- 
tia wUdi tit wirkedna, of parat, Irivgi ^fimthar cUdrm. 
" He that speaketb ftattery to his friends, even the eyes ot his 
obildrer. shall fail." Ch. xvii. 5. "God layetli up his iniquity for 
his children ; he rewardetb him, and tliey shall know it. Oh xii. 
19 Here it is supposed there is a reference to the principle laid down 
in 'the Hebrew Scriptures as a part of the divine administlation, 
that the iniquities of the fathers should be visited upon their chil- 
dren But it is not necessary to suppose that there was any par. 
ticulai acquaintance with the laws of Moses, to nnderstand this 
Observation of the actual course of events would have suggested 
all that is alleged in the book of Job on this point The poverty, 
disease and distrrace which the vicious entail on their oftspnng in 
every laud, would have furnished to a careful observer all the facts 
necessary to suggest this remark. The opinion that children 
suffer as a consequence of the sins of wicked parents was common 
all over the world. Thus in a verse of Theocritus, delivered as a 
sort of oracle from Jupiter, Itli/ll 26 ; 

Ko,,)i-wv naiiiaa^ rn J.wia, flronf^/w.. 6' or. 
■ Good things happen to chdd f the pious bnt not to those ot 

the irreligious.' (2.) Alliaim t tl f tth t lit j j)m 

■■This also [idolatry] were ^ , q„ / ,' 1> J >> f..^' " 

indie ; for I should have deni d 1 Gdtl ''„.'-' , 

te. ■This is supposed to bo h m t as H b ly 

would have employed, as de d 1 h p 1 

where idolatry was an offence t 1 an t a 

capital crime. But there is h 1 t d tl t i 

patriarchal times, and in the 1 I b 1 d d I 
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worship iniglit nni be regarded as a civil offence ; and wlietlier it 
were so or not, there is no reason for surprise that a man who had 
a profound veneration for God, and for tlie honor due to his name, 
such as Job had, should express tiie sentiment, that the worship of 
the sun and moon was a heinous offence, and that pure religion 
was of so much importance that a violation of its principles ought 
to be regarded as a crime against society. (3.) AUusionn to certain 
piiRASKS, suck as only a Hebrew would Use, antl which would be 
niiploynd only at a later period of the world than the Erode. Such 
phrases are referred to as the fullowiug : " He shall not see the 
rivers, the floods, the brooks of lioney and butter." Ch. xs. 17. 
"Receive, I pray thee, the law from his mouth, and lay up his 
words in thine heart." Ch xsii. 22. " O that I were as I was in 
the days of my youth, when the secret of God was upeo ray taber- 
nacle." Ch. xxis. 4. It is maintained that these are manifest allu- 
sions to facts referred to in the books of Moses : that the first 
refers to the common description of the Holy Land ; the second, to 
the giving of the ]aw on Sin^ii; and the third, to the dwelling of 
the Shekinah, or visible symbol of God, on the tabernacle. To this 
we may reply, that the first is such coramon language as was used in 
the East to denote plenty or abundance, and is manifestly a pro- 
verbial expression. It is used by Pindar, Nem. ei'S. y, and ia com- 
mon in the Arabi-,1 writers. The second is only such general lan- 
guage as any one would use who should exhort another to be attentire 
to the law of God, and has in it manifestly no particular allusion to 
the method in which the law was given on Sinai. Atid the third 
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of the miracle peTforraed at the comniand of Joshua, there is no 
allusion to the stars. " He dividelh the sea with his power, and 
by his understanding he smitelh through the proud." Ch. xxvi, 12. 
Ilere it is supposed there is an allusion to the passage of the Isra-. 
elites thuaugh the Red Sea, But the language does not 
necessarily demand this interpretation, nor will it admit of it. The 
word improperly rendered ' divideth,' means to awe, to cause to 
cower, or tremble, and then lo be calm or still, and is descriptive 
of the power which God has over a tempest. See Notes on the 
Terse. There is not the slightest evidence that there is any allusion 
to the passage through tlie Red Sea. " He taketh away the 
heart of the chief of the people of the earth, and causeth them to 
wander in the wilderness where there is no way." Ch. nii. 24, 
" Who can doubt," says Warhurton, " but that these words alluded 
to the wandering of the Israelites forty years in the wilderness, as 
a punishment for their cowardice and diffidence in God's prom- 
ises V But there is no necessary reference to this. Job is speak- 
ing of the control whichGod has over the nations. He has power 
to frustrate all their counsels and to defeat all their plans. He 
can confound all the purposes <.f their princes, and throw their 
affairs into inextricable confii ion In the original, moreover, the 
word does not necessarily imply a wilderness' or desert. The 
word is i^ri, a word used in Gen i 2, to denote emptiness, oi 
chaos, and may here refer to the eonfuiion of their counsels and 
plans ; or if it refer to a desert the allusion is of a general char- 
acter, meaning that G id had power to drive the peo(3e from their 
fixed habitations and to make them wanderers on the face of the 
earth. " I will show thee bear me and what I have seen will I 
declare; which wise men have told from their fathers, and have 
not hid it." Ch.xv. 17, 18. " The very way," says Warhurton, 
" in which Moses directs the Israelites to preserve the memory of 
tbe miraculous works of God." And the very way, also, it may 
be replied, in which all ancient history,and all the ancient wisdom 
from the beginning of ihe world, was transmitted to posterity. 
There was no other method of preserving the record of past trans- 
actions, but by transmitting the memory of them from father to 
son ; and this was and is, in fact, the method of doing it all over 
tbe East, It was by no means confined to the Israelites. " Unto 
whom alone the earth was given, and no stranger passed smonost 
THEM." Ch. XV. 19. " A circumstance," says Warhurton, " agreeing 
to no people whatever but to the Israelites settled in Canaan." But 
there is no necessary allusion here to the Israelites. Eliphaz is speak- 
ing of the golden age of his country ; of the happy and pure times 
when his ancestor.^ dwelt in the land without being corrupted by 
the intermingling of foreigners. He says that he will state the 
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result of their wiadom and observation in those pure and happy 
days, before it could be pretended that their views wer« corrupi.ed 
by any foreign admixture See the Notes on the passage. Tliese 
passages are the strongest instances of what has been adduced 
to show that in the book of Job there ate allusions to the customs 
and opinions of the Jews after the Exode from Egypt. It would 
he tedious and unprofitable to go into a particular examination of 
all those which are referred to by Bishop Warburton. The remark 
may be made of them all, thai they are of so general a cliaracler, and 
that they apply so much to the prevailing manners and cuatoms of 
the East, that there is no reason for supposing that there is a spe- 
cial reference to the Hebrews. The remaining passages referred 
to, are ch. xxii. 6, xxiv. 7, 9, 10, xxxiii. 17, seq., xxxiv. 20, xxxvi. 
7-12, and xxxvii. 13. A full examination of these may be seen in 
Peter's Critical Dissertation, pp. 32-36. 

(3.) A third objection to the supposition that the book was com- 
posed before the time of the Exode, is derived from the use of 
the word Jehovah. This word occurs several times in the histor- 
ical part of the book (ch, i. 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 21, ii. 1,2, 3,4,G,xlii. 1, 
10, 12), and a few times in the body of the poem. The objection 
is founded on what Gcd says to Moses, Ex. vi. 3 i " And I appeared 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of God 
Almighty ; but by my name JEHOVAH was I not known to them." 
At the burning bush, when he appeared to Moses, he solemnly 
assumed this name, and directed him to announce him as ' I ani 
that I am,' or as Jehovah, From this it is inferred that, as the 
name occurs in the book of Job, that book must have been com- 
posed subsequently to ihe time when God appeared to Moses. But 
this conclusion does not follow, for the following reasons ; (1.) It 
might be (rue that God waa not known to ' Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob ' by this name, and still the name might have been used by 
others to designate him. (2.) The name Jehovah was actually 
used before this by God himself and by others. Gen. ii. 7, 8,9, 15, 
16, 18, 19, HI, iii. 9, et al. xii. 1, 4, 7, 8, !7, xiii. 10, 13, 14, xv. 
6, 18, xvi. 9, 10, 13, ct s>spe al. If the argument from this, there- 
fore, be valid to prove that the book of Job was not composed before 
the Exode, it will demonstrate that the book of Genesis was also 
a subsequent production. (3.) But the whole argument is based 
on a misapprehension of Ex. vi. 3. The meaning of that passage, 
since the name Jehovah was known to the patriarchs, must be (a) 
that it was not by this name that he had promulgated his existence, 
or was publicly and solemnly known. It was a name used in com- 
mon with other names by fliem, but which he had in no special 
way appropriated to himself, or to which he had affixed no special 
eacredness. The name which he hsd himself more commonly 
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employed was auolliur. Thus wlieii he appeared to Abraham and 
made himself known, he said, "I am the Almighty God ; waik 
before me, and be thou perfect." Gen. xvii. I. So he appeared 
to Jacob : " I am God ALMianry ; be fniitfui and multiply." Gen. 
XXXV. 11. Comp. Gen. xxviii. 3, xiiii. 14 (6) At the bush (Ex. 
iii. vi. 3), God publicly and soJemnly assumed the name Jehovah. 
He affixed to it a peculiar sacredness. He explained its meaning, 
Ex. iii. 14. He said it was the name by which he intended pecu- 
liarly to be known as the God of bis people. He invested it with 
a solemn sacredness, as that by which he chose ever afterwards to 
be known among his peopie as their God. Other nations had their 
diyinities with d'ff turn th G d f th children of Israel 
was to be kno b p d d me Jehovah. But 

this solemn a u np h b leans inconsistent 

with the supp h h before, or that it 

might have be d b m of the book of Job. 

(4.) A fou b h P liat the book was 

composed bef h E d h t the name Satan, 

which occurs a the Hebrews at so 

early a date, a d h p per name only at a 

late period of h S W Divine Legation, 

vol. V. 353, aeq In m b b rved, (1.) that the 

doctrine of the n ^ h character ascribed 

in this book t S ir n h Hebrews. It was 

known in the m Ah b h n d he Lord had put a 

lying spirit in the mouth of the prophets, ( I Kin^s xxii. 22, 23,) and 
the belief of such an evil spirit must have been early prevalent to 
explain in any tolerable way the history of the fall. On the mean- 
ing of the word, see Notes on ch. i. 6. (2.) Tbe word Satan 
early occurs in history in the sense of an adversary or accuser, and 
it was natural to transfer this word to the great adversary. Sec 
Num. xxxii. 22. In Zech. iii. J , 2, it is used in the same sense as 
in Job, to denote the great adversary of God appearing before him. 
See Notes on ch. i. 6. Here Satan is introduced as a being wiiose 
name and character were well known. (3.) It is admitted by 
Warburton himself (p. 355), that the notion of " an evil Demon," 
or a " Fury," was a common opinion among the heathen, even in 
early ages, though he says it was not admitted among the Hebrews 
until a late period of their history. Bui if it prevailed among 
the heathen, it is possible that the same sentiment might have been 
understood in Arabia, and that this might at a very early period 
have been incorporated into the book of Job. See this whole sub- 
ject examined in Peters' Critical Dissertation, pp. 80-92. I con- 
fess, however, that the answers which Peters and Magee {pp. 322, 
323) give to this objection, arc not perfectly satisfactory ; and thai 
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INTRO tHJcTioN. xj:xiii 

he objection here urged against the composition of the book hefore 
the Exode, is tlie most forcible of all those which I have seen. A 
more thorough investigation of the Jiiitory of the opinions respect- 
iDg a presiding evil being than I have had access to, seems to be 
necessary to a full removd of the difficulty. The real difficulty is, 
not that no such being is elsewhere referred to in the Scriptures ; 
not tliat his existence is improbable or absurd — for the existence of 
Satan is no more improbable in itself than that of Nero, Tiberius, 
Richard III., Alexander VI., or Ciesar Itorgia, than either of whom 
he is not ranch worse ; and not that there are no traces of him in 
the early account in the Bible ; — but it is, that wliile in the Scrip- 
tures we have, up to the tirfe of the Esode, and indeed long afl«r, 
on!y obscure intimations cf his existence and chara.cter — without 
any particular designation of his attributes, and without any name 
being given to him, in the book of Job he appears with a name 
apparently in common use ; with a definitely formed character ; 
in the full maturity of his plans— a being evidently as well defined 
as the Satan in the latest periods of the Jewish history, I confess 
myself unable to account for this, but atiil do not perceive that there 
is any impossibility in supposing that this maturity of view in regard 
to the evil principle might have prevailed in the country of Job at 
this early period, though no occasion occurred for its statement in 
the corresponding part of the Jewish tiistory. There may have 
been such a prevalent belief among the patriarchs, though in the 
brief records of their opinions and lives no occasion occurred for 
a record of their belief 

(5.) A fifth objection has been derived from the fact that in the 
book of Job there is a strong resemblance to many passages in the 
Psalms, and in the book of Proverbs, from which it is inferred that 
it was composed subsequently to those books. Rosen m filler, who 
has particularly urged this objection, appeals to the following 
instances of resemblance. Ps. cvii. 40, com. with Job xii. 31 24 ■ 
Ph. cvii. 42, Job v. 16 ; Ps. xxii. 19, cxlvii. 8, Job v. 10 ; Ps. xxxvii. 
6, cxlvii. 9, Job jxxviii. 41 ; Prov. viii. If, Job xxviii. 12 ; Prov. 
i. 7, Job xxviii. 8 ; Prov. xv. 11 , Job xxvi. ; Prov. xxvi. 6, Job 
Kv. 16, sxxiv. 7 ; Pror, viii. 28, 29, Job xxviii. 25 ; Prov. xviii. 28, 
Job xiii. 5 ; Prov. ii. 18, xxi. 16, Job xxvi. 5 ; Prov. xxviii. 8, Job 
xxvii. 16, 17 ; Prov. xvi. 18, xviii. 12, xxis. 23, Job xxii. 29 ; 
Prov. viii. 26-29, xxx. 4, Job xxxviii. 4-8 ; Prov. x. 7, Job xx. 7. 
It is unnecessary to go into an examination of these passages, or to 
attempt to disprove their similarity. There can be no doubt of 
their very strong resemblance, but still the question is fairly open, 
which of these books was first composed, an<l which, if one has 
borrowed from another, was the original fountain. Warburton has 
liimself well remarked, that " if the sacred writers must needs havn 
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borrowed e mo al se e es from one aiiothei it maj be ^b 
fairly 11 he au 1 o ot he Psalme borrowed from the book 
of Job a ! a 1 e a ! r of Job borrowed from the book of 
Psalms Wo ks ol 320 The supposition that the book of 
Job was first composed will meet the whole difficulty, so far aa one was 
derived from the other. It should be added, also, that many ot 
these sentiments consist of the common maxims that mwst have 
prevailed among a people accustomed to close observation, and 
habituated to expressing their views in a proverbial form. 

I have now noticed at length all the objections which have been 
uroed, which seem to me to have any force, against the supposition 
that the book of Job was composed before the Exode from Egypt, 
and have stated the arguments which lead to the supposition that 
it had so early an origin. The considerations suggested are such 
as seem to nie to leave no rational doubt that the work was com- 
posed before the departure from Egypt. The train of thought pur- 
sued, therefore, if conclusive, will remove the necessity of ali further 
inquiry into the opinion of Luther, Grotius, and Doederlin, that 
Solomon was the author ; of Umbreit and Noyes, that it was com- 
posed by some unknown writer about the period of the captivity ; 
of Warburton, that it was the production of Ezra ; and of Rosen- 
mailer, Spanheim, Reimer, Staeudlin, and Richter, that it was 
composed by some Hebrew writer about the time of Solomon. It 
remains then to inquire whether there are any circumstances which 
can lead us to determine with any degree of probability who was 
the author. This inquiry leads us, 

IV. In the fourth place, to remark that there are no sufficient 
indications that the work was composed by Elihu. The opinion 
that lie was the author was held, among others, by Lightfoot. But, 
independently of the want of any positive evidence which would 
lead to such a conclusion, there are objections to this opinion which 
render it in the highest degree improbable. They are found in 
the argument of Elihu himself. He advances, indeed, with great 
modesty, but stiil with extraordinary pretensions to wisdom. He 
lays claim to direct inspiration, and professes to be able to throw 
such light on the whole of the perplexed subject as to end the de- 
bate. But in the course of his addresses, he introduces but one 
single idea on the point under discussion which had not been dwell 
on at length by the speakers before. That idea is, that afflictions 
are designed, not to demonstrate that the sufferer was eminently 
guilty, as the friends of Job held, but that they might be intended 
for the benefit of the sufferer himself, and might, therefore, be con- 
sistent with true piety. This idea he places in a variety of atti- 
tudes ; illustrates it with great beauty, and enforces it with great 
power on the attention of Job Comp. Notes on ch. xxxiii. 14-30 ; 
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sxxiv. 31, 32, XXXV. 10-13. xxxvi. 7-16. But in his speeches 
Elihu shows no such extraocdinai-y ability as to lead us to suppose 
that he was the author of the work. He does not appear to have 
understood the design of the ttiaJs that came upon Job ; he gives 
no satisfactory solution of the causes of affliction ; he abounds in 
repetition ; his observation of the course of events had been evi- 
dently much less profound than that of Eliphaz, and his knowledge 
of nature was much less extensive than that of Job and the other 
speakers ; and he was evidently as much in the dark in the great 
question which is discussed throughout the book as the other 
speakers were. Besides, as Prof. Lee has remarked (p. 44), the 
belief that Elihu wrote the hook is inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion that the first two chapters and the last chapter were written 
by the same author who composed the body of the work. He who 
Wrote these chapters manifestly " saw through the whole affair," 
and understood the reasons why these trials came upon the pa- 
triarch. Those reasons would have been suggested by Elihu in 
his speech, if he had known them, 

V. The supposition that Job himself was the author of the book, 
though it may have been slightly modified by some one subsequently, 
will meet all the circumstances of the case. This will agree with 
its foreign cast and character ; with the use of the Arabic words 
now unknown in Hebrew ; with the allusions to the nomadic habits 
of the times, and to the. modes of living, and to the illustrations 
drawn from sandy plains and deserfs ; with the statements about 
the simple modes of worship prevailing, and the notice of the 
sciences and the arts (see Intro. ^ 8), and with the absence of 
all allusion to the Exode, the giving of the law, and the peculiar 
customs and institutions of the Hebrews. In addition to these 
general considerations for supposing that Job was the author of 
the work, the following suggestions may serve to show that this 
opinion is attended with the highest degree of probability. (1.) Job 
lived after his calamities an hundred and forty years, alFording ample 
leisure to make the record of his trials. (2.) The art of making 
books was known in his time, and by the patrijirch himself, ch. xix. 
23, 24, xxxi. 35. In whatever way it was done, whether by engrav- 
ing on stone or lead, or by the use of more perishable materials, 
he was not ignorant of the art of making a record of thoughts to 
be preserved and transmitted to future times. Understanding this 
art, and having abundant leisure, it is scarcely to be conceived, thai 
he would have failed to make a record of what had occurred during 
his own remarkable trials. (3.) The whole account was one that 
would furnish important lessons to mankind, and it is hardly 
probable that a man who had passed through so unusual a scene 
would be willing that the recollection of it should be intrusted to 
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uncertaii! tradition. The strongest afgi;iiit L.fs which human inge- 
ftuity could invent, had been urged cu Lcth sides of a great ques- 
tion pertaining to the divine administriition ; a case of a strongly 
marked character had happened, similar to what is constantly 
occurring in the world, in which similar perplexing and embairass- 
ing questions would arise ; God had come forth to inculcate the 
duty of man in this case, and had furnished instruction that would 
be invaluable in all similar instances ; and the result of tlie whole 
trial had been such as to furnish the strongest proof that, however 
tJie righteous are afflicted, their Bufferings are not proof that they 
are deceivers or hypocrites. (4.) The record of his own imper- 
fections and failures is just such as we should expect from Job, on 
the supposition that he was the author of the book. Nothing is 
concealed. There is the most fair and full statement of his impa- 
tience, his murmuring, his irreverence, and of the rebuke which 
he received of the Almighty. Thus- Moses too records his own 
failings, and, throughout the Scriptures tl e sa ed ers nevei 
attempt to conceal their own infirmities and fa 1 s (5 ) Job has 
shown in his own speeches that he wa bund ntly able to com- 
pose the book. In every thing he goes nea ably beyond all 
the other speakers, except God ; and he 1 o c mpetent, in 

trials so severe as his were, to give uttera ce to tl e lolty eloquence, 
the argument, and the poetry now found in his speeches, was not 
incompetent to make a record of them jn the long period of health 
«nd prosperity which he subsequently enjoyed. Every circumstance, 
therefore, seems to me to render it probable that Job was t!ie com- 
piler, or perhaps we should rather say, the Editor of this remarka- 
ble book, with the exception of the record which is made of his 
own age and death. The Bpeeobes were undoubtedly made sub- 
Htantially as they are recorded, and the work of the author was to 
collect and edit those speeches, to record his own and that of the 
Almighty, and to furnish to the whole the proper historical notices, 
that the argument might be properly understood. 

VI. But one other supposition seems necessary to meet all the 
questions which have been raised in regard to the origin of-the 
work. It is, that Moses adopted it and published it among the 
Hebrews as a part of divine revelation, and intrusted it to them, 
with his own writings, to be transmitted to future times. Several 
circumstances contribute to render this probable. (1,) Moses 
spent forty years in various pirts of Arabia, mostly in the neigh- 
borhood of Horeb; and in a country where, if such a work had 
been, in existence, it would be likely to be known. (3.) His talenM 
and previous training at the court of Pharaoh were such as would 
make him likely to look with interest on any literary document ; on 
sny work ex'pressive of the customs, arts, sciences and religion ol 
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another land; and especially on any thing having the stamp of 
uncommon genius. (3.) The work was eminently adapted to be 
useful to hia own countrymen, and could be employed to great 
advantage in the enterprise which he undertook of delivering them 
from bondage. It contained an extended examination of the great 
question which could not but come before their minds — why the 
people of God were subjected to calamities; it inculcated the 
necesaity of submission without murmuring, under tiie severest 
trials ; and it showed that God was the friend of his people, though 
they were long afflicted, and would ultimately bestow upon them 
abundant prosperity. There is every probability, therefore, that if 
Moses found such a book in existence, he would have adopted it 
as an important auxiliary in accomplishing the great work to which 
he was called. It may be added (4.), that there is every reason to 
think that Moses was not himself the author of it. This opinion 
rests on such considerations as these : (a) The style is not that of 
Moses. It has more allasion to proverbs, and maxims, and pre- 
vailing views of science, than occur in his poetic writings. See 
Lowth, PrK. Hebr. xxxii, Michaelis, Nat. et Epim. p 186, as 
quoted by Magie, p. 328, and Herder, Heb, Poetry, vol. i. pp. 108, 
109. (6) Moses in his poetry almost invariably used the word Jeho- 
vah as the name ofGod, rarely that ofi/ie Almighty {^"vi^Skaddai) ; 
in Job, the word Jebovau rarely occurs in the body of the poem, 
some other name for the Deify being almost uniformly employed 
(e) In the book of Job there are numerous instances of words, 
the roots of which are now obsolete, or which are found only 'a 
the Arabic or Chaldee. See Prof. Lee, Intro, p. 50. (d) The 
allusions to Arabic customs, opinions, and manners, are not such 
as would have been likely to he familiar to the mind of Moses. AH 
that he could have ieamt of them would have been what he 
acquired, when over forty years of age, in keeping the flocks of his 
father-in-law Jethro; and though it might be said with plausibility 
that the forty years which he spent with him might have made him 
familiar with the habits of Arabia, still, in a poem of this length, 
we should have expected that these would not have been the only 
allusions. The most vivid and permanent impressions on the mind 
are those made in youth ; and on the mind of Moses, those impres- 
sions had been received in Egypt. If the work had been composed 
by him we should, therefore, have expected that there would have 
been frequent allusions that would have betrayed its Egyptian ori- 
gin. But of these there are none, or if there are any which have 
such an origin, they are such as miglit have been readily learned 
from the common reports of travellers. But with all that pertFuned 
to the desert, to the keeping of flocks and herds, to the nomadic 
fliode of life, to the poor and needy wanderers there, to the meth- 
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rids of plunder and robbety, the author of (he poem shows liimsell 
to be perfectly familiar. It seems to me, thereforCi that by this 
(rain of remarks, we are conducted (o a conclusion attended with 
as much certainty as can be hoped for in the nature of the case, 
that the work was composed by Joh himself in the period of rest 
and prosperity which succeeded his trials, and came to the know- 
ledge of Moses during his residence in Arabia, and was adopted 
by him to represent to the Hebrews, in their trials, the duty 
of submission to the will of God, and to furnish the assurance that 
he mould yet appear to cromt mth abundant blessings his own peo- 
ple, however much they might be affiieted. 

\ The character and the design of the book. 

It h 1 g been a question which has excited much interest 
a nong I who have written on this book, what is the nature of 
the po mJ That the body of the work is poetic, admits of no 
do bt and an attempt was early made to determine the department 
of p t y t vbich it belonged. With some, it has been regarded 
as a regular drama ; with others, as an epic poem ; and laborious 
efforts have been made to show, that in its form, spirit, and arrange- 
ment, it comes within the limits usually assigned to these kinds of 
composition. But it cannot be doubted that undue importance 
has been attached to this question ; nor can it be any more doubt- 
ed that it cannot fairly be classed with either. It stands by itself 

a poem, framed without reference to the Grecian rules of a 
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teptioiis, was entirely unknown to the Orientals, and is so little in 
accordance with their views and customs, that the Arabians, after 
they heenme acquainted with the Grecian dramatic learning, would 
not introduce it among themselves. Casiri, Biblioth. Arab. Escur. 
T. l,p. 85. All aeiion is wanting in this poem ; for the prologue and 
epilogue, where there is some action, do not pertain properly to the 
poem." On the question, whether it has the properties of an epic 
poem, the reader may consult also Eichhorn, Eioleit. ■§ 640, vol. 
v., pp. 139, fgg. Indeed, this whole controversy, to what particular 
department of poetry this work belongs, which has been waged for 
centuries almost, has all the characteristics of a logomachy, and, 
if determined, would do little in explanation of the book. Those who 
are disposed to prosecute the inquiry, may find a full discussion in 
Lowth's Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, Lect. xsxii-xxxiv; Warburt* n's 
Divine Legation, B. VI. ^ 2 ; Herder's Heb. Poetry, Dial. IV. 5 ; 
and Dr. Good's Introduction. 

Instead of entering into the controversy respecting the nature 
of the poem, it will be more useful to state what seems to be the 
design of the book, and the form which the poem actually presents. 
Having this object before the mind distinctly, it will be easy for any 
one to°give it such a cl ass iii cation in the various departments of 
poetry, as shall seem to him to be most accordant with truth. In 
order to understand this poem, it is important to have before the 
mind a clear conception of the peculiarities of the poetry of the 
Hebrews. I shall, therefore, enter here into a somewhat detailed 
explanation of a subject that is important^ to every student of 
the Scriptures. 

Much has been written on the subject of Hebrew poetry, and 
yet there is no department of Scriptural investigation which has 
been pursued with less encouraging success. Almost nothing has 
been done to throw light on it since the time of l^wth, and it must 
be admitted that he has left many questions almost entirely un- 
settled. It is still asked, what constitutes the peculiarity of Hebrew 
poetry? Is it to be found in rhythm? Are the various kinds of 
poetry, which occur in the writings of other nations, to be found in 
the compositions of the Hebrews? How does their poetry differ 
from the more elevated parts of their prose writings t And as the 
one sometimes seems to slide insensibly into the other, hew shell it 
be known where the one ends and the other begins t 

In regard to these questions, it may be observed, 

(1.) That the poetry of the Hebrews is not constituted by 
rhi/me. The same remark, it is obvious, might be made respect- 
ing the poetry of all other people. Rhyme, or the occurrence of 
similar sounds at the close of the lines, is an artifice of modern 
origii lid of doubtful advantage. The reader need not be in- 
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formed thut it does doI occur in Homer or Hesiod ; in Virgil or 
Ovid ; hi the Paradise Lost, or in the Task. The highest kind of 
poetry exists without rhyme, and it has been made a question 
whether its use might not have been dispensed with altogether. 

It is certain that rhyme does not eonstitute the peculiarity of 
Hebrew poetry ; for in the few cases where it occurs in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, it seems to have been the result of accident rather than 

Icsign. Something like rhyme can, indeed, be discovered in cases 

ike the following : 



MS anosh ki thizliereQnu, 
Ubgn fldfim ki ihipliqedhenriu. 



Al tekanne bSreahaitn. Frov. xxW. Ill, 

iin'lil:)^! Xt^'^. ^^^ 
mrmo'i] o^ss baa 

Shaiahh m^lSk vaijatlirelm, 

Mosbel ammim vaiysphaltehliehu. Ph. cv. 20. 

Ill Tsa, X. 6, the two subdivisions of the first clause of the v 
rhyme together ; 



Kfill&nn katlzon tSinu 

Ish ISdhnrko paninu. 
S'o the two last clauses in Isa. i. 9, sliv.3, and Ps. slv, 8. The two 
: rincipal clauses of the verse rhyme in Prov. vi. I, 3, Job vi, 9, 
■sii i. 29. In one instance three rhymes are to be found in a sen- 
tence, as in Isa, i.25- 
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VegehibSti vadliialaik, 
Veetzropli liohbor aigaaik, 
VeaBirahliolbedhilSifi. 

Otiier instances of a similar kind maj be found in the Dcsseita 
lion of Theodore Ebert on the rules of Hebrew measure' and 
rhythm, in Ugolin's Thes. Sac, Ant., torn. xxxi. pp. 20, 21. The 
cases, however, wlijch occur in the poetry of the Hebrews where 
rhyme at the end of verses is apparent, are too few to lead us to 
suppose that it was designed by the writers, and thev we probably 
only such as would occur had an effort to write i'n the form of 
rhyme never been known. 

(2.) The poetry of the Hebrews is not constituted by rhythm. 
Rhythm has reference to the admeasurement of the JiTes of poetry 
by feet acd numbers, and relates to the length and shontcss of the 
gyllables, and \ i the regular succeaaion of one after aioH>ei-, It is 
the rule in composition which aims to reduce its various ard resist- 
ing elements to unity and harmony. De Wette, EinJei. pp. 51, 52. 
The rules in regard to this pertain to quantity, inflection aop-entu- 
ation, and the arrangement of the members and parts of a period. 
Metre of some kind has been regarded as almost necessarv to poe- 
try, and the care of the ancient Greek and Latin poets in reffard 
to it is well known. It has been made a qtiestion of much interesi 
whether such laws prevail in the Hebrew poetry ; and whether, if 
it ever existed, it is possible to trace it now. Carpzov, Ebert. and 
Lowth, maintained that such metre or rhythm must have existed, 
though it is now Jost to us. Lowth (Lectures on Hebrew Poetrv, 
III.) maintains that " the Hebrew writings are not only animated 
with the true poetic spirit, but are in some degree confined to nu/n- 
bers;" that properties altogether peculiar to metrical compositioT 
are found ; that the Hebrew poets use, like the Greeks, " glosses' 
or expressions taken from foreign languages, and adopt a peculin- 
form in the termination of words, so as to form a poetical dialect 
but that as to the " quantity,' rhythm, or modulation," it is hopeles' 
now to attempt to recover it, " the true pronunciation being oov 
lost." Similar views are expressed by Pfeiffer (Ueber d. Musik d 
alten Heb. p. xvi.) ; Bauer {Einleit. ins A. T. p. 358, sq.) ; Jahi 
(Bibl. Arch. Th. L B. I.) ; and Meyer,. Hermen. des A. T ii, 329 
Comp. De Wetie, Einleit. p. 45. Josephus affirmed that in Hebrew 
poetry are to be found both hexameter and tetrameter verses. Ant 
B. n. ch. XVI. ^ 4 ; B. VH. ch. xii. § 3. " Philo, in several pas 
sages of his writin£[s, maintains that Moses was acquaiuted with me 
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tre." Nordheimer, Heb. Gram. vol. ii. p. 319. Gomaras, Hare, 
Greve, and sevecal others of equal celebrity, have sought to ascer- 
tain the lams of metre in Hebrew poetry, but without success. If 
it ever existed, it is now hopeless to attempt to recover it. There 
is little evidence that we have the correct pronunciation of the 
language ; the laws of metre are now unknown, and there is no 
way of ascertaining them. Indeed, the evidence is not satisfactory 
tliat any such laws ever existed. The assertions of Josephus and 
Philo can be easily accounted for. They were Jews, proud of 
their own language; and supposing, justly, that the poetry of their 
sacred bards was equal to any which could be produced in the 
writings of the Romans or the Greeks, they were anxious to show 
that it had ail the properties of poetry existing among them. Yet 
in their time, it was a settled rule among the Greeks and Romans 
that poetry was known by its rhythm, by its accurate and careful 
admeasurement of numbers, and its harmonious and graceful flow 
of measure. Nothing was more natural, therefore, than that they 
should affirm that the same thing existed in the Hebrew poetry, and 
that portions of it could be adduced which for beauty and grace of 
measure would equal the boasted productions of Greece and 
Rome. That specimens might Jiave been produced capable of 
being measured by feet, no one can disprove ; and yet this may not 
have been at all a leading object in the poetry of the Hebrews. It 
should be remembered, that the Hebrew poetry is the oldest now 
extant ; that it was composed long before the artificial rules knowi. 
in Greece and Rome were in existence ; that it was designed to 
express the sentiments of the earliest period of the world witen 
all was fresh and new ; and that we are to look for less attention 
to the rules of composition than in a more cultivated and artificial 
age. Indications of art there are indeed in the alphabetical poems, 
and in the carefully constructed parallelisms, but it is not the art 
of rhythm or metre. 

(3.) It is not a characteristic of Hebrew poetry, that it is formed 
according to the regular laws of composition which fetter the poets 
of more modern times. There are, indeed, lyric and elegiac 
poems of exquisite beauty and tenderness. But there is no regular 
epic poem, for although their early history furnished finer materials 
for such a poem than the occurrences celebrated in either the Iliad 
or the ^neid, it seems never to have occurred to them to attempt 
to mould those materials into the form of a heroic poem. The 
Hebrews had no dramatic poetry. The stage was unknown among 
them, and indeed was unknown among the Greeks until long afl;er 
the time when the most celebrated of the Hebrew poets lived. We 
are not to look, therefore, for the characteristics of Hebrew poetri 
in the stately modes of composition which occur iii other languages. 
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If it be asked, then, what are the cSiaracteriatics of Hebrew 
poetry; how does it differ from prose; how can its existence be 
determined, we may reply, (I.) It consists in the nature of the sub- 
jects which are treated ; in the ornate and elei-ated character of 
the style; in the sententious manner of expression ; and in certain 
peculiarities in the structure of sentences and the choice of words 
which are found only in poetry, which will be noticed hereafter. 
(3.) It is the language of nature in the early periods of the world, 
expressing itself in the form of surprise, astonishment, exulta- 
tion, triumph, — (he outpouring of a mind raised by excitement 
abote its ordinary tone of feeling. The prose writer expresses him- 
self in a calm and tranquil manner when free from the influence of 
strong excitement. His sedate emotions are reflected in the lan- 
guage which he uses. The poet is animated. His mind is excited. 
Every faculty of the sou! is brought into exercise. His heart is 
full ; his imagination glows ; his associations are rapid ; and the 
soul pours forth its emotions in language figurative, concise, abnijjt. 
The boldest metaphors are sought ; the terms expressing deepest 
intensity of feeling suggest themselves to the mind; or language 
most beautiful, tender, and soothing, expresses the emotions of 
sorrow or of love. It is in the Hebrew poetry more strikingly than 
anywhere else, that we perceive the evidence of the intensiiv with 
which objects struck the imagination in the early periods of the 
world ; and nowhere do we find such examples of sublimity and 
power as there. (3.) Thelanguageof poetry is distinguished from 
prose by the effort which is made to express the ideas, and by the 
form which that effort gives. Sometimes we have merely a glimpse 
of the thought or the object, which it is left for the imagination to 
fill up. Sometimes the thought is repeated, thrown into a new 
form, modified, or merely echoed from the first attempt to express 
it. The mind, full of the conception, labors to give utterance to 
it, and in the eflbrt there may be repetition, or a slight variation in 
the words, or an attempt to show its force by striking contrast. It 
is from this effort of the mind that there was originated the princi- 
pal peculiarity of Hebrew poetry/exhibited in the ioxm oi paraUd- 

This general characteristic of poetry in all languages, manifests 
itself in some peculiar form in accordance with the character of a 
people, or with prevailing taste, or in imitation of some distinguished 
writer. Some artificial rules are adopted, in accordance with 
M'hich the poetic spirit is manifested. In one country or age this 
]]iay be by rhyme; in another, by the rhythm of measured feet or 
numbers; at one time, it may be by «imple ' blank verse;' at another, 
by the smoothness and harmony of similar endings The elegy, the 
eclogue, the pastoral, the lyric, the triigic, the epic, luav all be 
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employed, and iti all the poetic 'jpirit may reiirn. The Greeks and 
Romans employed rhythm, and reduced tl e laws of poetic feet and 
numbers to tbe severest rules rhy ise his been since mvented for 
similar purposes, and occupies a iarge place in modern poetry ; 
while another form still may be fou d n 1 e Hebrew, the Arabic, 
and the Persian poetry. In son e countr es and times the artificial 
rules may be few and little compl ca ed n others ihey may be 
numerous and wrought up witl tl e h gbest si 11 of art. One mode 
may be adapted to the taste of one people, and another to that of 
another : and still the essential characteristics of poetry be fouiid 
in all. Nay, one artificial mode of poetry that is now obsolete may 
be in itself as reasonable and valuable as another that is retained, 
and no reason can be given except that the tastes of men change by 
time, circumstances, and fashion. The parallelism of the Hebrew 
may be as poetic in its character, and as rational in itseif, as the 
.-hyme ; perhaps it may be better adapted to express the concep- 
tions of the highest kind of poetry. The apparently cumbrous 
versification of Spenser may have as much poetic merit as the num- 
l>ers of Pope, and the time may come when that stanza shall be 
' o the honor which it once possessed as the medium of the 



poetic sentiment. 

We are not, therefore, to judge Hebrew poetry by out artificial 
forms. We are not to say, because it lacks the ornament of rhyme, 
or because it cannot now be reduced to the laws of poetic numbers 
which are applied to Homer or Virgil, that therefore it is destitute 
of the. true spirit of poetry. We are tn inquire whether it have the 
elevated conceptions, the sublime thoughts, the grandeur of im- 
agery, the tenderness and sweetness, the beauty of description, 
and the power to rouse the soul, which are every where recognized 
as the characteristics of poetry. We are then to inquire, what 
modes the ancient bards chose as the forms in which they should 
embody their conceptions ; — perhaps as an incidental inquiry we 
are tn ask whether those forms are not adapted to the age and land 
in which they occur, as really as the forms now most admired may 
be to our own. This inquwy has never been pursued as it should 
have been, and this is not the place in which to prosecute it. The 
inquiry which is proper here is, only, in what artificiel forms the 
spirit of poetry among the Hebrews was embodied and preserved. 
What rules had they according to which to record their poetic 
conceptions ? 

Hebrew poetry appears, then, under the following artificial forms. 
1. In an alplmhetical arrangement. We have something like this 
in the acrostic, where each line begins with a letter of a certain 
word. The Hebrew poets sometimes adopted a similar method, by 
commencin<r each line with one nf the letters of the alphabet ; or 
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IHTIlOmjCTIUN. Xlv 

where every alternate verse began with a succeeding letter; or 
where a series of verses have the same iaitial letters. This artifi- 
cial mode of composition appears with several mod iticul ions. 

(<i.) Commonly each verse begins with one of the successive 
letters of the alphabet, and the number of the verses is, therefore, 
the same as the number of Hebrew letters. This occurs in Pror. 
xxxi. 10-31, where the order of the letters is exactly observed, and 
Lam. i. This is the case, also, in Psalm xsv., except that two 
verses begin with N ; and none with a ; the 1 and p are wanting, 
and two verses begin with 1 ; and at the close after the ri a line 
beginning with S occurs. So in Lam. ii, 4, except that B and J' 
are exchanged in their places. la like manner in Psalm xxxiv., 
which is constructed on this plan, the lis wanting, and the Psalm 
concludes with a line beginning with B. In Ps. cxlv. the order is 
exact^ observed, except that i is wanting. 

(6.) In Ps. xxxvii. there are evidences of a more artificial 
structure, though it is not wholly regular. The Psalm consists of 
forty verses, and it would seem that It was the original conception 
that the letter 3 should precede each of the letters of the alphabet 
in the beginning of the verse. The order of letters is the fol- 
")wing: N, 3, a, lj a, i, i, n, 3, i,i, i, s,n,n, u, a, ■', 
^, a, a, a, J, a, a, a,s, s, n, s, "i, p, T,i,d,T, 
, Th P m w b , is quite irregular, 

h gh h al d alphabet is observed, 

t b he irregularity. 

( } An a d P i. In these Psalms 

h h alph b il g d or every half-verse or 

n b c^ h n h alp abet. These Psalms 

ir d h s occurs in the exact 

ird f h ph 

(rf ) I L d P her alphabetical form 

t fi pp In L m s three verses in sue- 

;e b h n h h alphabet, followed by 

h b n h d er, and so on through 

h p b P h d iv., B and S change 

>i I P m h n ment extends through 

^i d d g P aim into alphabetical 



b, 



h d ice employed in the 

d D W te, that it was owing 

h as confined to those 

d d axims, or sentiments 

d that the whole ar- 

ns to me that it must 
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xlvi 

be regarded as a mere laatter of taste—ariA certainly of taste 
quite aa elevated and rational as the rhyme or the acrostic ate wjth 
moderns. That it was not adopted to aid (he memory is apparent, 
because it ia found in very few of the poetical compoaitioos of the 
Hebrews ; while if this were the object, we should expect to find 
it extended to all. For a similar reason it could not have been 
designed, as Michaelis supposes, to aid in funeral dirges ; for it i; 
found in no funeral dirges, unless the " Lamentations" be regarded 
as such. Nor can the supposition of Lowth be correct, f n P 
XXV., xxxvii., cxi., cxii., cxlv. there is as close a connect f 
timent aa occurs in any of the Psalms; and indeed some 1 1 
are quite remarkable for the continuity of thought and n 1 n 
of design. There are many artificial modes of poetry n all 1 
guages which can be accounted for on no other principl than lb t 
they are mere matters of taste ; and they who censure tt f n f 
Hebrew poetry, should inquire whether the censure should be with- 
held from many forms of poetry existing in the best writings of 
aindern limes. 

n. An artificial form of poetry is observable in a few instances 
where a complex rhythmical period or strophe occurs. The pecu- 
liarity of this form is, that the same verse or sentiment is repeated 
at somewhat distant intervals, or after the recurrence of about the 
same number of verses. Whether this intercalary verse (Germ. 
Schaltvers) was designed to aid the memory, or to be sung by a 
part of a choir, or was regarded as a mere poetic ornament, cannot 
now be determined. An instance occurs in Ps. xlii., xliii. After 
the first four verses, the following occurs: "Why art thou oast 
do^vn, O my soul 1 and why art thou disquieted within me ? Hope 
thou in God ; for I shall yet praise him for the help of his counte- 
nance." After five verses, the same verse occurs with a slight 
variation, and after four verses more it occurs again in the same 
manner, showing that it was intended to close a strophe, or large 
period. The same thing occurs in Ps. cvii., where the Psalm is 
divided into unequal portions by the recurrence of the same senti- 
ment, " O that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the children of men." This occurs 
after vs. 1-7; vs. 9-14; vs. 16-20; and vs. 22-30. Gesenius 
supposes that a part of Solomon's Song is composed in the same 
manner. One instance of this occurs in Isaiah. It is in ch. ix, 
8-21, X. 1-4. After each strophe, consisting of four or five verses, 
the following sentiment is repeated : " For all this his anger 
is not turned away, but his hand is stretched out still ;" ch. ix. 
12, 17, 91, X. 4. Ames i. 2-15, ii. 1-6, is constructed in the same 
artificial manner. 

III. A third artificial form of poetry occurs in the rliythm of 
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gradation (De Wette, Stufanrhjthmus), and ia found mainly in 
the ' Psalms of Degrees,' It consists in this, that the thought or 
expression of the preceding verse is resumed and carried forward 
in the next. An instance of this occurs in Pa. cxxi. ; 
r . I lift up mine eyes unlo ihe hills ; 

From whence will my kelp come? 

2. My help comelh from Jehovah, 

The Creator of heaven and earth. 

3. He sufferelh not tliy foot lo be moved ; 

Thy keeper slumbereth not. 

4. Lo ! he slumlereth not, nor sleepeth 

The he^er of Israel. 

5. Jehovah is thy keeper; 

Jehovah thy shade is ni thy right hand ■ 

6. The sun shall not smile thee by day. 

Nor the moon by night. 

7. Jehovah preserctiA thee from all evil, 

Presemel/i thy aoul. 

8. Jehovah pi^eservet/i thy Koins out and thy coiiiino in 

From this time forth am' - 



Tliese ' Songs nf Degrees' are fifteen in -number, extending from 
Ps. cxx. lo cxxxiv. The same' characteristics may he found in 
them all, a«d it ia probable that they derived their name from this 
artificial structure, and not because they were sung as the tribes 
w&regoing up to Jerusalem. The song of Deborah (Judges v.) 
IS constructed on this principle, as the following specimens will 

4. Lord, lo/ieit tliou iBentcsl out of Seir, 

When thou maTChcdst out of the field of Edom, 
The earth trembled. 
And the heavens dropped. 
The clouds also dropped imler. 

5. The mouQtoins melted before the lord, 

Even that Sinai, from before the Lord God of Israel. 
7. The inhabitonts of tha villages ceased, 

They ceased in Israel. 

Until thai I Deborah arose. 

That I arose a mother in Israel 
SO, Thejfotight from heaven. 

The stars in Ikeir courses fajiffhl against Sisera 
31. The riv&r oFKislum swept Ihem away. 

That ancient river, the nuer Kiskon. 
92, Then were the horse-hoofa broken by means of t\\e prancings, 

T\ie prancings of their mighty ones, etc. etc. 

of this artificial arrangement occurs in Isa. xxvi,5,(^ 



He hath levelled it to the dust, 
■me foot shall trample on il. 
The feet of the poor, ibe steps of the 
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Xlvili IKTEODUCTION. 

IV. The grand peculiarity of the Hebrew poetry, however, ia 
the paralkUsm. This form of composition, wiiich seems to ua to 
be actificial in a high degree, consists in the repetition of the raain 
thought usually with some modification. It arose from such cir- 
cumatances as the following. (1.) The Hebrew poetry, in the 
main, was composed at a very early period of the world, and at 
that point of inteJlectual cultivation when the mind is in a condi- 
tion to seize only certain simple and general relations of things, 
and to express them strongly. (2.) The mind is Buppo.sed to he 
struck with wonder and to be highly excited. The object pre- 
sented is new and strange, and fills the soul with elevated and 
glowing conceptions, (3.) In this state, tlie mind naturally es- 
presaea itself in ahort sentences, and is apt merely to repeat the idea. 
It is not in a condition to observe minute relations, but seeks to 
express the thought in the most impressive and forcible manner 
possible. The speaker strugglea with language ; the words are 
slow to adapt themselves to the thought ; and the principal idea is 
expressed and dwelt upon with earnestness. The object is to ex- 
press the glowing conception of the mind ; and that object is effected 
by repetition, by the addition of a alight circumstance, by com- 
parison, or by contrast with some other subject. Sometimes in 
this effort to express the main thought, the secondary expression 
will be little mere than the echo of the first attempt; sometimes it 
will greatly excel it in force and brilliancy ; sometimes some striking 
and beautiful conception will he appended ; sometimes, to heighten 
the impression, the main idea will be expressed in contrast with 
some other. In all these cases the form of short sentences will be 
preserved ; though the number and modes of the eforis made to 
irive expression to the main thought may be greatly varied. These 
circumstances gave rise to the parallelism, which became the 
favorite form of poetry among the Hebrews, and which abounds so 
nmch in every part of the Old Testament. 

Various divisions have been made of the parallelism, and to a 
considerable extent those divisions must be arbitrary. Lowth 
(Pre!. Dias. to Isaiah, and Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, xix.) re- 
duoea the parallelism to three kinds — synonymous, antithetic, and 
synthetic. This division has been adopted by Nordheimer (Gram, 
vol. ii. pp. 323, seq.), and by writers on Hebrew poetry in general. 
De Wette (Einleit. 56-63) has suggested /o«r kinds of parallel- 
ism, aa embracing the forms which exist in the Old Testament. They 
are (I.) when there is an equality of words ; (II.) when the words 
are not equal: divided into(l) the simple unequal parallelism, and 
(2) the complex unequal parallelieiQ, embracing (a) the synono- 
mous, (6) the antithetic, and (c) the aynthetic ; (3) instancea where 
the simple member is disproporlionahly small, (4) cases where 
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tlie complex member is increased to three or four propositions ; 
and (5) i ises uhere tiitre ib i -.hi rt clause or supplement, for the 
most part m the se*,ond member III. ParBlleliam when both the 
members are complex, embi itMiig also (u) the synonymous; (b) 
the antithetic , and (e) the synthetic. IV. Rhytlimical paraltd- 
ism, when it consists not m the thought but in the form of the pe- 
riod. Under this last form of parallelism, De Wette supposes that 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah should be nearly ai] ranged. 

Without adopting precisely either of the arrangements above 
referred to, the following classification will probably include all the 
raodes in which the parallelism occurs iu the Scriptures, bein<r 
aubstautially the same as that of Lowth. "^ 

{1.) The synonymous parallelism. In this, the second clause is 
a repetition of the first. This occurs under considerable variety iu 
regard to the length of the members. 

(a) The repetition is nearly in the same words, or where a single 
word may be changed. Thus in Isa. xv. 1, where the subject alone 
is changed : 

Vevily, bj a nighlly nssnult, Ar of Moab Js luid waste and rained ' 
Verily, by a nightly assault, Kii of Moab is laid waste and ruined 

In Prov. vi. 2 the tierb only is changed : 
Thou art snared ' 
TIjou art taken w 

Sometimes an idea is only partiaJly expressed in the first clause ; I 
the second this is repeated, and the sentence brouglit to a close, s 



Godorretigcance-- shiliG foj-lli. 

i. 3 the entire sentence is again repeated i 



The floods have lifYBd up tiieir voice ; 
The floods lift up llieir waves. 

sm there is often an eguality in the 
Thus in the song of Lamech, Ger 

Adah and Zillah, hoar my voice • 
Wives of Lamoch, receive toy speech ! 
If I have slain a man to my wounding, 
. And nyoungiman to my hurl; 
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Such instances occur often in the (Scriptures, and perhaps thia 
may be considered the original form of the patajlelism. 

(c.) In the avaonymous parallelism, as in other forms dso, there 
18 often a great inequality in the number of the words. These 
instances seem to have occurred where it was desirable to give ent- 
pkasis to the thought by the utmost brevity in one of the mem- 
bers, while, perhaps, in the other member, the thought is dwelt 
upon or repeated. Thus in Ps. Isviii. 33 : 



So in Ps. xl. 9, where .the simple inember is disproportionately 
small, and the inequality, therefore, still more striking : 

Ijjroclaim thy riglileousnessin ihe great congregalloii ; 
Lo ! I refrain nnt my lips ! 
O Lord, thou itnowosl ! 

So in Job X. 1, where the principal emphatic thought ia followed 
by a parallelism, stating ivbat was proper in view of the fact of 
which be complained ; 

I am weary of mj- life : 
Therefore will I give loose lo mj coniplainig ; 
I will speak in die bifternesB of my gouI. 

{d ) The idea is expressed in the form of a climax, where the 
thought rises and becomes more emphatic. This climax some- 
times is found in the verbs used. Thus in Ps. xxii. 27 : 

All the ends of the world shall remember, and tmti. to tfiB Lord ; 
And all the kindreds of Iho nations shnll worship before thea. 



For the sake of emphasis, the verb of the first clause ia 
placed at the commencement, and the correspondino- 
second at the termination. Isa. xxxv. 3: 



Faar not, for Ihou shall not be confounded ; 

And blush not, for thou ehalt not be put to shame ; 

For thou elinlt forget the Biiame of thy youlb. 

And the reproach of thy widowhood shall thou rememher no more. 

(e.) We meet with double parallelisms, or cases where each ckusc 

if a vetse correspond.? with each clause-of the member precedins 

isinPs. xxxiii. 13, 14. * 



From he 


iBven the Lord looks dowi 


Hesei 


=a "11 the BOna of men ; 




E dwelling-place he looks 
all theinYiabitantsof the 


i;p,m 
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INTRODUCTION. 



end fortli j-oi 



When ye multiply ptajera, 

Siimetimes the second parallelism contains the cause of iilii 
staled in the preceding, Isa. Isi. 10 : 

I will greatiy rejoice in Jehovah; 

My soul shall ezalt in my God : 
For he hnth elotliad mo with the gormenta of salvation • 
He halh covered me with the maiUle of rig Ine on an ess. 

Or the first contains a comparison, and the second tlie thincr ( 
pared. Isa, '"■ " 



So llie Lord Je 
And praise befa 



earth pmceth fnrth her tender ehoota, 



(/) This form of parallelism— (Si- synmymous, admits of five 
lines, and oftfen employs them with great elegance. Tlias in Isa. 
1. 15, quoted above, where the fiah line is given as a reason for 
what is affirmed in the second and fourth : 

And when ye apread fotlli your hoods, 

I will IiFde mine oyes from jou ; 
And whan ye multiply prayers, 

Iwillnothoar: ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Your hands are full of blood ! 

In the stanza of five lines the odd line may come in between the 
two distichs. Thus in Isa. xlvi. 7 ; 

They bear him upon the sboulder, and Ihev carry Iiim - 
Thoy aol him in his place, nnd there he stundcth ; 
From his place sliall he not remove— . 

Yea, one cries unlo him, nnd he does not nnawer - 

Nor save him out of hia trouble. 

So, also, in Isa. 1, 10 : 

Who is there omnng vou that fenreth Jehovah, 
That obeyeth the voice of his servant 

Who walketh in darkness and scBlh no li-lit ' 
Let him truat in the name of Jehovah ; ° 

Let him stay himself upon his God. 
II. A second form of the parallelism is the rmtithctic, iti which 
(lie idea contained in the second clause is the converse of that in 
the fir.?t. This appears also with various modifications. 
{«.) It occurs in a simple form. Prov. x. 1 : 
A wise son rcjoireth hia father; 
Em a fooliah son is the grief of his mother 
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(6.) A form of antithesis occurs in ivliich the t 
he consetiuence of tlie first. Isa. i. 19, 20 . 



refiiBB nod rebel, 

1 lie dsTOured with the sword. 



lally we meet with a double sync 



My people uudersta 

;s there is an alternate c 



And enlargedst those. Be Wsttes translation. 

(e.) A double antithetical form of the parallelism is not uncom- 
noQ in the piopheta. A very beautiful parallelism of this kind 
icciirs in I-Iabakkuk iii. 17, 18 : 



Comp. Isa. ■ 



III. The third form of the parallelism is that which ii 
nated by Lowth, the synthetic. In this, the parallelisii 
only io the similar form of. construction ; where there is " a cor- 
respondence and equality between different propositions m respect 
to the shape and turn of the whole sentence, such as noun an- 
Bweriatr to noun, verb to verb, member to member, negative to ne- 
wative.'iiiteiTogative to interrogative." Lowlh. The poet, instead 
of merely ecboing the former sentiment, or placing it in contrast, 
enforces his thought by accessory ideas and modifications. A general 
proposition is stated, and the sentiment is amplified or dwelt upon 



Although the fig-treo efinll not blossom, 

Neither shall Iruit be in the vices ; 
The huds of the oliva shall faii, 

And th« fields shall yield no bread; 
The flock shall be tut off from the fold. 

And there shall be no herd in the slnll 
Yat I will rejoice in the Lord, 

I will jqy intiie God of mj salvaUon. 


c. 10: 






The brit 
But w 


ks are Mh-.v 
e will build 


1 down, 

with hewn stone ; 


The sycamores are cast down. 

But wB will reploce them with cedars 
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in uetnil. Thus in Isa. i. 6-9 the description of the punishment 
brgught upon the Hebreiva is coiitihued through several verses each 
heightening the effect of the preceding : 



From tlie sola of tha foot even i 
It is wound, and bruise, and run 
They Imvc uKitlier preaaed it noi 
Nciiner hatli it been softened wi 
Your country is d«Bolalo; 
Your cTilii-8 are burnt witfi firo : 
Your laiirl— straugiire duvour it i 
And il h desolation, Jiko tim ov< 



Ik not tlirs the fast Ihnt I appl'ove : 

To InoEG tlie bunds of wiAcdness, 

To undo til e liouvy liuriJeiiB, 

To free tlie oppressed. 

And tu break asunder every yoke ? 

Is it not to deal tliy bread to the liungry, 

And to bring the poor tiiat are cast out, into thy liouso .' 

When thou eeest the naked that thou clothe him, 

And that Ihou iiide not thyself from thine own kindred ? 

A beaiitifiil specimen of this kind of amplification occurs in the 
powerful passage in Job iii. 3-9, where he curses the day of his 
birth, and where he smpiifiea the thought with which he com- 
mences in the most impressive and solemn manner : 

O that the day miclil have perished in which I was horn, 

And the night which said, "A male child is coDoeived." 

Let that day be diirknese. 

Let not God inquite afier it from on high ! 

Yea, let not the light shine upon it ! 

Let darkness and the shadow of death stniu it; 

Let a cloud dwell upon it, 

Let whatever darkens Hie day terrify it! 
Examples of this kind of parallelism ocour in nbiindauce in the 
Scriptures, and especially in the Prophets. 

Under this head may be included also a species of alitmate 
parallelism, a form of poetic composition not uncommon. The 
following are specimens. Is.i. !i. 19 ; 



e two things are eome upon ihei 
Who shall heiuonn thee? 
DcBolation and destrueliori, fiimino ai 
How shall I comfort thee .' 



That is, taken alternately, deeolat 
the Kword. Cant. i. 5 : 



n blncli, hat yet beaulifnl, O daughters of Jerusnlcu 
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liv INTRODUCTION. 

Tlir>.t IS, black :is the tents of Kcdw ; beiiiitil'iil as tne pavilions of 
Snlomon. 

Under this head, also, may be mentioned a form of parallelism, 
of a highly artificial kind, called the introverted parallelism, where 
the fourth member answers to the iirst, and the third to the second. 
An instance of this kind occurs in the New Testament Matth, 



Give not that wliich is holy unto the dogs, 

Lesttlioy tmm|.le thsm under th«ir fcfit, 
And turn again nnd rand you. 

Here it is the doga mpntioned in the first naember which in the 
fourth it is said would turn and rend them ; and the swine which 
it is said in the third member would trample under their feet the 
pearls mentioned io the second. 

It may he added bere, that the Arabic has no parallelism of mem- 
bers, as the Hebrew has, tliough both the modern Arabic and Per- 
sian have rhyme. Pococke, however, regards the Arabic metre as 
a tate invention, and probably every where rjnjnte was invented long 
after poetry Jiad existence in other forms. 

In reading the Bible, it is of importance to understand the laws 
of poetic parallelism, for it often furnishes important facilities in 
interpretation. One member often expresses substantially the same 
sense as its parallel, and difficult words and phrases are thus ren- 
dered susceptible of easy esplanatioa. The subject of Hebrew 
poetry is confessedly one of the most difficult pertaining to the 
study of the Bible, and all that is hoped from the above observations 
is to furnieli some principles which may be applied in tbe study of 
the sacred Scriptures. Those who are desirous of pursuing the 
investigation further may consult the following works : 

Lowth'a Introduction to Isaiah, and Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, 
particularly Lee. xix. : The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, by J. G. 
Herder, translated by James Marsh, 3 vols. ]2mo. ; De Wette, 
Eirdeitung in die Psalmen (translated in the Biblical Repository, 
vol. iii. p. 445, aeq.) : Nordheimer's Hebrew Grammar, vol. ii. p. 
323, sen. ; Thend. Eberti Poetica Hebraica ; Davidis Lyra, auto- 
re Francisco Gomaro; August! Pfeifferi Diatribe de Poesi Ileb. ; 
and Francis Flare on the P'salms, foinid in UgoHn's Thesau, Sac 
Ant., torn. xxxi. 

In reference to the poetry in the book of Job, the following cha- 
racteristics Ere discernible. 

1. The leading feature of the Hebrew poeiry — (Ae paralMism — 
if; observed witb great strictness and perfection. In no part of the 
Old Testament are there more perfect specimens of this mode of 
composition. Tlie nariiliels are, indeed, in geiLoral, of the more 
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Bimple forms— where the second member corresponds with the first 
with some alight modification of the meaning ; and the instances 
are very rare, if they occur at alt, where the nmre labored and 
artificial forms of the paralleiism occur. Indeed, it may be doubt- 
ed whetJier one instance of the introverted parallelism occurs in the 
book. This circumstance marks the early age of the poetry, and 
is an additional consideration to show that the book had an early 
origin. 

II. Besides the parallelism, the poem bears the marks of aregular 
design or plan in its composition, and is constructed with a rigid 
adherence to the purpose which was in the mind of the author. I 
refer to the tripartite division of the hook, and to the regulai-ity 
observed in that division. The triehotomy appears not only in 
respect to the longer divisions of the book, but also in respect to 
most of its minuter subdivisions. Thus we have in the grand di- 
vision of the book (1.) the prologue ; (2.) the poem proper ; and 
(3,) the epilogue, ov the conclusion. The poem presents also three 
leading divisions, (I.) the dispute or controversy of Job and his 
three friends ; (2.) the address of Elihu, who proffers himself as 
umpire ; and (3.) the address of God, who decides the controversy. 
In the controversy between Job and his friends, we find the same 
artificial arrangement. There are three series in the controversy, 
each having the same order, and without any deviation, except that 
in the last of the series, Zophar, whose turn it was to speak, fails 
to respond. No poem in any language exhibits a more artificial 
structure than this, and as this is the most striking feature in it, it 
may be proper to exhibit it at one view. 

I. Tlie first seiies of tho argument, cli. iv.-Siv^, 
(1,) With Eliphaz, ell. iv.-vii. 

(rt) Speeoli of Elipliaz, oli. iv., v. 

(J) Roplyof Job, ch. -vL-vii. 
(3.) With Biftnd, ch. -viii.-i. 

(a) Speech of Bildad, cli. viii. 

(i) Roplj-of Job, eh. is., x. 
<3.) Willi Zopha.-, cli. li.-xiv. 



The second series of the argument, 

(1.) With Eliphaz, oh. iT.-svii. 

(a) Speech of Eliphaz, ch. x 

(J) Ruply of Job, ch. ivi., x- 

(2.) With Bildad, ch. xviii., six. 

(a) SpBHch of Bildnd, oh. it 

(J) Roplyof Job, oh. six. 

(3.) With Zophar, ch. xx., xxi. 

(a) Speech ofZonhar,cb.xj 

(b) Reply of Job, clL.Ysi. 
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111. The liiLrd aaries of tJie Higumant, ch. siii.-xxss, 
(1.) With Eliphaz, ch, jili.-xsiv. 

(o) Speech of Eliphuz, eh. sxii. 

h) Hoply of Job, oil. xiiii., iiiv. 
(2.) With Bildad, ch. isv., xsvi. 

(o) Speecli of Bildad, ch.asv. 

(i) Ropljof Job, eh.XKvi. 
(3.) WithZophar,ch.xxyii.-?:x!ri.^ 

(fr) Con tin nation of the veply of Job, ch, nsvii.-xiii. 
So also in the final address of Job (ch. xxvi.-xxsi.), there are thum 
speeches, (a) ch. xsvi. ; (6) ch. xsyii. xxviii. ; (c) ch. xxix.-xxsi. 
In the speeches of Elihu, there is evidence of a design that a regu- 
lar number of speeches should be miide. The plan seems to have 
been, tha,t to each of the speakers there should be assigned three 
speeches. But Zophar, one of the original disputants, had failed 
when his regular turn came, and /o«r speeches are allowed to Eli- 
hu. (1.) ch. xxxii. sxxiii.; (2.) ch. SJtxiv. ; (3.) ch. xxxv. ; and 
(4.) ch. xxxvi. xxxvii. In the controversy, the dispute appears to 
have been carried on through three days or sessions — perhaps with 
a considerable interval between them, and the most rigid ordei 
was observed during the debaie. In like manner Jehovah is 
introduced as malting three addresses, (1.) ch. xxxviii, xxxix. ; (2.) 
ch.xl.1,2; and (3.) ch. xl. 6-24, ch. xli. ; and last of all the epi- 
logue contains a similar subdivision. There is (1.) an account of 
Job's justification; (2.) hia reconciliation with his friends; (3.) 
his restoration to prosperity, ch. xlii. 

"If," says Prof. Stuart {Intro. 1o the Apocalypse), '' we with- 
draw our attention from these obvious and palpable trichotomies, 
in respect to the larger portions of the book, and direct it to the 
examination of the individual speeches which are exhibited, we 
shall find the like three-fold division in many of them. If we de- 
scend still lower, even down to strophes, we shall there find that a 
great number consist of three members." 

" Thus the economy of this book exhibits a regular and all-per- 
vading series of trichotomies, most of them so palpable that none 
can mistake them. This seems to settle two things tliat have been 
called in question, viz. : first, the highly artificial arrangement of 
the hook; and secondly, that the prologue and the epilogue are 
essential parts of the work. The great contest about the genuine- 
ness of these, and also of the speech of Elihn, might have been 
settled long ago, had due attention been paid to the trichotomy of 
the book. It is proper to add, that notwithstanding the highly artifi- 
cial arrangement of the poem, such is the skill of the writer in 
the combinations, that every thing appears to proceed in a waj 
which is altogethfr easy and natural" 
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Another circii instance evincing artificial iirriingement is noticed 
by Eichhorti, Einleitung, -5,(540, vol. v. pp 14S-15y. It is the 
regular advance in the aigiiinent, or the increase (das Wachsende) 
of zeal and ardor in the debaters. This is seen in the speeclies 
of Job. " In the beginning he will not trust himself to coatend 
with God {ch. ix. 1 1) ; then he wishes before his death to prove to 
liim hia innocence (ch. xiii. S) ; then he sighs alter a judicial hear- 
ing before God (ch. xvi. 18) ; then he aiBrnia that it is certain that 
before his death God will appear to vindicate him {ch. xis. 25) ; and 
then at last he solemnly demands of him a judicin] investigation." 
The same is true of the other speakers. " Ellphaz, who befins 
the controversy whh Job, commences with mildness and gpuile- 
ness ; for the passion and heat with which he had heard Joblpeak, 
one gladly forgives to a sufferer. With Uildad, who speaks next, 
every thina; is more severe and bitter ; the heat of Job had made 
his friends too warm, and he could not speak to Job wilh the gen- 
tleness and softness evinced by Eliphaz, And so also the manner 
of the individual speakers rises in warmth and interest. EJipliaz, 
the first time that he speaks, is mild and forbearing; the second 
time he is more ardent, and otters reproaches against Job, yet in a 
manner somewhat covered; but in the third speech he hides no- 
thing, but charges him openly with being a hypocrite. The same 
thing is observal)]e in the speeches of Bildad. la the beginninf of 
bis speeches he is more heated than Eliphnz, yet he condemns him 
oidy conrf<*wna%(bedingn!ssweis); in the second he condemns 
him openly ; and in the third, with cool contempt he tramples the 
aufierer under foot."' 

The same artificial mode of composition prevails elsewhere in 
the poetry of the Hebrews. See it more fully illustrated in the 
Intro, to Isaiah, §8. Thus we have seven Psalms each verse of 
which begins with a letter of the alphabet in succession ; Ps. xsv., 
xxxiv., xsCTii., c!ti., csii., csix., cxiv. In Ps. cjtix. we have tbie 
peculiarity, that each paragraph of it consists of eicht verses and 
these eight verses all begin with the same letter of the alphabet. 
In the book of Lamentations, four chapters out of the five are ahha- 
betic compositions, while ch. iii. exhibits three verses in succession 
each one of which- begins with the same letter of the alphabet. 
This artificial mode of composition seems to have been one of the 
earliest features of Hebrew poetry, and in no part of the Bible is it 
more perfect than in the book of Job. 

in. The true account of the book of Job, as a poem, is, that it 
IS A pi'BLic DEUATE, cottducled in « poetic form, oa a very impw- 
tatit question pertaimng to tJie divine governmait. It is not an 
epic poem, where the hero is placed in a great variety of interesting 
and perilous situations, and where the miiin object is to create an 
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1 his behalf; it is not a drama, with a regular plot to be 
gradually developed, and where the dialogue is adopted to inculcate 
Bome moral lesson, or to awaken a tragic interest It is a public dis- 
cussion, with a real case in view, where the question is one ol' great 
difficulty, and where there is all the interest of reality. The question 
is fairly understood. The whole arraogement a]jpears to have been 
made, or tacitly fallen into from a sense of propriety. The discus" 
sioii is continued, evidentiy, on successive days, giving a full 
opportunity to weigh the arguments which hid been previously 
advanced, and to frame a reply. The most respectful titiention is 
paid to what is advanced. There is no rude interruption ; no 
impatience; no disposition to correct the speaker; no outbrealt 
of excited feeling even under the most providing remarks. The 
poetic f'trm in the argument is adopted manifestly because it would 
furnish the opportunity for expressing their sentimeats in the most 
terse, beautiful, and sententious manner, and in a way which could 
be best retained in the memory, and which was most in accordance 
with the genius of the age. In all countries, poetry is among the 
earliest forms of composition ; and in Arabia and the Eiist gene- 
rally, it has been custcmnrj to preserve their sentiments in the lerse 
and somewhat proverbial form which is exhibited here. 

If conjecture may be allowed in a case where it is now impossi- 
ble lo ?peak with certainty, and if we may be permitted to judge 
according to what appears to have been the fact in regard to this 
remarkable argument, we may imagine that the discussion assumed 
somewhat of this form : Job, as related in ch. i. and ii., was sud- 
denly overwhelmed with almost unparalleled calamity. All that he 
possessed was suddenly swept away ; and he was visited with a 
form of disease of the most distressing nature. Of his character 
hitherto there had been no doubt. His life had never given occa- 
sion to suspect him of insincerity. Three of his friends, apparently 
intimate with him before this — men of age, and prudence, and 
large experience, came to him with a full intention of sympathizing 
with him, and of suggesting to him the usual topics of consolation 
under trials. The greatness of his calamity, severe beyond what 
they had anticipated, struck them dumb with amazement, and they 
remained a long time speechless, apparently contemplating the 
keenness and the extent of his sufferings. It would be obvious 
that the i:ase would present a grave ong for consideration ; that it 
would be in conflict with many of the masims which they had cher- 
ished, as we learn from their expressions subsequently, about the 
methods of the divine government with the pious. Here was an 
'individual, esteemed universally as a man of eminent piety, who 
wns novv treated as if he were the most vi!e and abandoned of sin- 
ners. This/(7((, thus in conflict with their settled views, appears 
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1 lis 

at first to have confounded h tl 1 ve divested llicm of the 

power of ofteving the topics f 1 hich they had iDtended. 

But ]t was not until Job d h fi peech {ch. lii.), bitterJy 
cursing his day, indulgin n h J ge of murmuring and 

complaint, and wishing for d 1 h h y°seem to have had any 
confirmed suspicion of his y d hypocrisy. That speech, 

in connection with his reii k hi fl gs, so much at variance 
with all their views of the n 1 ch God deals with the 

righteous, seems to have s fi d h 1 f, so far from being, as 
had been supposed, a ma f p efv, he was a man of 

eminent guilt. This, ther f p d ! e whole field of debate 

and suggested the great q 1 1 er the divine govern- 

ment was not conducted on q 1 p pies here ; whether a life 
of piety would not be attei d d h spending prosperity, and 

whether extraordinary suffe g 1 i. h were not demonstrative 
of corresponding guilt. Either tacitly, or by express arrangement, 
it seems to have been agreed to discuss this question. The manner 
of doing it was the best possible, and was in accordance with every 
principle of urbajiity, justice, and refined feeling. Eliphaz, as the 
eldest, and as the most experienced and sagacious, led the way in 
the argument, to be followed, in the same order, during each sit- 
ting of the debate, by his two friends. Job, having no one to stand 
by him, and being the one most deeply concerned in the issue, is 
allowed to respond to each one of the speakers. Three successive 
series of arguments in this order gave to each one the privilege of 
expressing all that he desired to say on the point of debate ; thus 
permitting each one of the friends of Job to speak three times, and 
Job himself to make nine addresses. It seems to have been under- 
stood that the debate should proceed in this order until the third 
series should be completed, or until one party should cease to 
speak. The debate continued in fact until Zophar, whose turn it 
was, failed to speak — thus tacitly acknowledging defeat, and leaving 
the whole field open, and conceding that no reply could be made to 
Job. Al this stage Elihu, who appears lo have been an attentive 
auditor, comes forward to do what the fi'iends of Job tacitly con- 
fessed that they could not do — to reply to what had been advanced 
by Job. He comes modestly forward, and begs permission to state 
some considerations which had been suggested to him, and which 
he supposed would relieve ail the difficulty. The divine interposi- 
tion, unexpected by all except by Job (comp. ch. xix.25-29, Notes), 
the indications of whose appearance in the tempest overwhelm the 
mind of EHhu with astonishment, and cause him abruptly to break 
off his address (Notes on ch. xxxvii. 19-24), closes the argument. 
"The whole book," says Eichhorn, " may be regarded as a dia- 
logue of sages respecting tlie government of the world, with a pro- 
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logue and an epilogue ; a ronscsstis oi iVieiids, as we find it airioug 
the Arabs of later times. In Casiri, Riblioth, Arab, Escur., t. i. 
p. 144, mention is made of a dialogue held by fifty-one artists, in 
which each one praises his o\to art." Einleit. '5 640, vol. v. p. 142. 
By this supposition, it will be allowable to suppose that the de- 
bate may have occupied several days ; for there is no evidence that 
it was completed at one sitting. By this supposition, also, some 
difficulties which have been felt in regard to its composition may 
be removed. (1.) It is not necessary to suppose that the addresses 
areextetaporar)/ 1 and the objection that it is incredible that men in 
the heat of debate should utter such finished and sublime specimens 
of poetry, is of no force. All the time requisite for composing each 
successive speech, may be allowed, and it may be presumed thai 
each speaker came fully prepared to meet wlsat had been advanced 
by the one who went before him. (2.) The^same supposition will 
meet much of the difficulty which has been felt in regard to the 
speeches of Job. It has been said that it is wholly incredible that 
a man suffering under intolerable pain, and prostrate by long con- 
tinued disease, should have uttered the sentiments which are here 
ascribed to him, and been able to reply as he did to the arguments 
of his opponeuts. To this difficulty it may be said in reply, that 
there is no evidence that his disease impaired his mental powers — 
for it is not always true that the faculties of the mind are enfeebled 
by bodily suffering ; and further, that Job may hare had ample 
time to mature his reflections, and to arrange them in such a man- 
ner as he would wish. (3.) This supposition may throw some 
light on the question of the authorship of the poem. According to 
this view, what would be necessary for the author to do, would be to 
prepare the introductory and concluding historical statements, and 
to collect and arrange thespeeeheawhich 3iad been actually made. 
Those speeches would doubtless be preserved mostly in the memory, 
and the work to be done would be rather that of a compiler or 
editor, than that of an author. In the discussion pursued in Ihe 
poem, the great inquiry propounded relates to the equality of the 
divine dealings, and this inquiry is conducted in the most inter- 
esting manner conceivable. An actual case of a pious sufferer 
existed, giving to the question all the interest of reality. It was 
not a mere abstract inquiry, examined in a cold and unfeeling 
manner ; but it was a case which, while it admitted of all the illus- 
tration which coald be derived from experience, observation, tradi- 
tion, and profound reflection, had all the interest also to be derived 
from the warm feelings and even excited passions which the case of 
an actual sufferer is littetl to produce. 

The main question discussed has respect to the distribution of 
good and evil in the world. It is an inquiry whether there is a 
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(NTIiUDLCl'lON. Isi 

righteous anil equal retribution in the present Jife, and whether the 
dealings of God here are according to the character. In the dis- 
cussion of this question, the three friends of Job maintain the affirm- 
ative — defending the position, that the character of an individual 
can be determined from the events which occur to him under the 
divine administration ; that there is a course of things which favors 
Jie righteous, and brings calamity on the wicked ; that where there 
is extraordinary prosperity there is extraordinary virtue, and that 
when overwhelming calamities come upon a man or a community, 
there is proof ot extraordinary wickedness. On this principle they 
infer that, notwithstanding Job's professions in 1 p p 1 e 

calamities which had come upon him were fill p f h d 

been insincere, and that he must have been at 1 m n f 

nent wickedness. In defence of this opinion h y f 1 

own observation, appeal to revelations whie! I y y h y h cl 
had on this very point, adduce the maxims and d h h 1 d 

been accumulated by tbeir ancestors, and boldly n n n h 
must be so under the administration of a holy God 

Job as strenuously maintains the opposit p n 1 11 

the interest which can be derived from the fa h h n 

case, and that it involves the whole question about his own charac- 
ter, as well as from the fact that it is an inquiry about the general 
rectitude of the dealings of God with his creatures. He appeals to 
his consciousness of integrity ; shows by abstract arguments that 
the opinions of his friends are not well founded ; refers to genera) 
principles, to his own observation, and to the reports of travellers ; 
complains bitterly of the unkindneas of his friends, and expresBee 
an earnest desire to carry the cause up to God to get a hearing 
before him, with a confident assurance that he would at ouoe decide 
it in his favor. Hb is evidently embarrassed by the arguments of his 
friends, and is unable to meet many things in their reasoning, and 
to explain leJiy it is that the righteous are thus afflicted. He main- 
tains only that their afflictions do not prove that they are bad men, 
and that the dealings of God with men are not a certain indicatioa 
of their true moral character. There are two considerations which 
would have relieved his embarrassment, and which we would now 
use in such a case, but which did not occur to him : the one is, that 
the ajBictions of the righteous may be disciplinaiy, and may be really 
a proof of paternal kindness on the part of God ; the other, that in 
the future state all the inequalities of the present life will be adjust- 
ed ; that though the good may suffer much here, they v;ill be 
abundantly recompensed hereafter : and that however prosperous 
the wicked may be here, the divine dealings in the future state will 
be entirely according to tlieir character. 

In reading the book of Jobj we must remember thiit these truths 
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were not tl p.n clearly revealed. We must place ourselves m the 
c r&u stances of the speakers, and look at the argument in view 
of the 1 fl t which thej had. We must not approach the book un- 
der ihefeehng that they had the same knowledge of the divine 
ffovernment of the design of affliction, and of the doctrme of the 
?utuee state which we now have under the Christian dispensation. 
C! Idrm now, under the light of the gospel, may easily solve many 
QuesUo IS on moral subjects which entirely .confounded these saga- 
c ous anc ent sages, just as children now can answer many ques- 
tion 1 astronomy which perplexed and embarrassed the most pro- 
o nd C rec an and Roman philosophers. 

1 ! e ma ner in which the great question about the equality of 
tl e d ne administration is disposed of in this book, will be under- 
sto d by a brief analysis of the argument, and by a statement of 
the po nts maintained by the different speakers. 

1 1 1 tl e commencement of the book, the reader is made 
aequa ted with the character and the sufferings of the principal 
personage referred to. We are introduced to an inhabitant ot the 
land of Uz in the northern part of Arabia. He is a prince or an 
En ir o the place where he resided— honored and respected by all. 
He s a na 1 of large property, whose life had been one of almost 
nnexanpled prosperity. He is surrounded by a large and interest- 
mcr fan ly who are represented as enjoying themselves in the festi- 
V Tes usual in the place where they resided, and in a manner appro- 
nr ate to tl eir station and rank in life. The patriarch himself is a 
man of eminent holiness. He performs with faithfulness the duties 
of a pious father, evinces the deepest concern that his children 
should not sin, and is declared to be a perfect and upright man — a 
man whose character would bear the severest scrutiny. In this 
state of things, the scene is opened in heaven. The tribunal oi 
the Almighty appears ; an assembling of the Sons of God occurs ; 
and the celestial spirits are summoned before the Most High. 
Among those who came is Satan— an evil spirit— an accuser— a 
dark, malignant being, who is represented as havmg no confidence 
in human integritv, and who says that he has been through the 
earth to look on its affairs. Being asked respecting the character 
of this good man, he insinuates that all his religion is mere selfish- 
ness ; that he could not be otherwise than a devout worshipper of 
Gcd in the circumstances in which God had placed him ; but rhat 
if his circumstances were changed, it would soon he apparent that 
all his professions were false and hollow. Permission is given to 
the evil spirit to make the trial, with the single reservation that the 
person of the man himself was to he untouched. Animated by this 
permission, Snt:in immediately leaves the heavenly council, and m 
a single day Job is stripped of his children imd all his possessions. 
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IM'HUDUCTIOK. ixill 

By the instrumentality of robbers, and whirlwinds, and storms, 
every thing which he had is swept away, and messeager after mes- 
senger comes to him in rapid succession, acquainting him ivith 
these calamities. StUl the integrity of the patriarch remains. He 
sits down patient ajid resigned. Not a word of murmuring escapes 
from his lips, not a complaining thought seems to have been in his 
heart. The trial is thus far complete; the insinuation of Satan is 
shown to be unfounded, and piety is triumphant. 

The celestial session is held again, and Satan again appears. 
Foiled in his first attempt, he now insinuates that the triftl had not 
been fair ; that there could be no real, thorough trial of the char- 
acter of a man unless he Were made personally to suffer, and his life 
were placed in jeopardy, If a man were himself spared to enjoy 
health, it was not yet certainly known what his true character was, 
for he might still be purely selfish. If he were made personally to 
suffer, he says that, so far from maintaining his integrity, he would 
curse God to his face. Permission is given to make this trial also, 
with the single reservation that his life was to be spared. The evil 
spirit again goes forth, selects the most painful and loathsome form 
of disease consistent with the preservation of life, and Job becomes 
an object of loathing and abhorrence eveu to his friends, Still this 
trial results as the former did. The integrity of the patriarch is 
preserved, aud religion again triumphs. Satan is thus far foiled, 
and appears no more on the scene. The best man on the earth is 
made the most miserable ; the man that was most prospered in the 
East is reduced to the lowest stage of poverty and wretchedness. 
B h ue has survived it all, and it is seen that fidelity to God 

b m ntained in the most sudden reverses and in the deepest 
d tr hich the body can be made toendure short of death. 

I h ate of things, three of his friends, who had heard of his 

m are reptesenled as coming by agreement to condole with 

h m When they arrive, however, they have nothing to say. The 

ff ng f their friend appear to be beyond any thing which they 

d pated ■ and the topics of consolation which they had 

P p se o u.se are found insuiEcient, and they sit down in silent 
m nt. The overwhelming calamities which had come upon 
n n n n ly good man seem to have confounded them, but still 
h y d n yet express a doubt, if they cherished a suspicion, about 
y. The subject is evidently one that, in their view, de- 
nd g e reflection, and that presents some deep inquiries- about 
the reason of the divine dealings. They were probably overcome by 
the uncspected severity of his stifferings and the depth of their 
sympathetic sorrow, but they were perplexed also because it seema' 
to liave conflicted with their cherished views of the divine govern- 
ment, that such trials should come upon so gcod a man ; and it is 
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possible that, in accord an i-R with these views, a suspicion may have 
already been started in their minds that he was Jess holy than he 
had been reputed to he. StiU, if they had any doubts about the 
integrity of their friend, his perfect patience and resignation seem 
thus far to have silenced or removed tliem, or their courtesy kept 
them from expressing them, and not knowing what to say, they sal 
down in silence. It was only the bitter language uf complaint oi 
the sufferer himself (ch. iii.), that led them to adopt the conclusion 
that their much venerated and esteemed friend must hare been a 
bad man. 

II. The second, or principaJ part of the work, comprises the dis- 
cussion between Job and his three friends, and extends from the 
third to the thirty-fiist chapter. The discussion is brought on by 
the bitter complaints of Job as recorded in ch. iii. Up to this time 
his friends had been silent If they had had any suspicion of his 
integrity, they had not until tlien expressed it. His complaint* 
and murmiirings, however, now gave them occasion to express their 
feelings without reservation. They commence the discussion 
respecting the causes of human suffering. They hold the doctrine 
of a strict retribution in the present life ; maintain that misery al- 
ways implies correspondicg guilt ; defend the opinion that it is fair 
to infer what a man's character is from the dealings of God with 
him ; and do not hesitate to express the opinion that the calamities 
of Job must have been brought upon him in consequence of his se- 
cret wickedness. Job repels their insinuations with indignation, 
and boldly asserts his innocence. He knows not why he suffers. 
He is unable to explain the causes why calamities come upon good 
men, but he maintains that they are no certain indications of the 
character of the sufferer. He. regards himself as unkindly treated 
by his ftiends ; complains that they are not disposed to do him jus- 
tice ; affirms tJiat instead of offering him the consolation which they 
ought, they have taken occasion to aggravate his woes by false and 
severe accusations ; and expresses a desire to carry the cause di- 
rectly before God himself, assured that he would do him that justice 
which was denied him by his friends. His friends are offended at 
his sentiments, and undertake to vindicate the conduct of the Deity 
towards him, and repeat the charges with greater asperity, and 
even accuse him of particular crimes. But the more they press the 
argument, the more confidently does he assert his innocence, and 
the more boldly does he appeal to God to vindicate bis cliaracter 
His friends are finally reduced to silence, Bildad, in the last series 
of the controversy, closing the discussion by a few general n 
of great beauty, but without any pertinency to the cans 
greatness of God, and Zophar, who should have replied ii 
to Job, not saying any thing. 
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INTIKIDOC-riON. lx¥ 

In this eoiitroveray, an has been already remarked, there are three 
series, or sessions, conducted with great regularity, and carried on 
in the same order. Eliphaz is the first speaker, Bildad the second, 
and Zophar the third ; and Job replies to each. 
^ The first series of the discussion estends from oh, iv. to ch, siv, 
Eliphaz commences it, chs. iv., v. He probably had the prece- 
dence among those engaged in the discussion, both on account of 
age and csperience. He is more mild than either of the others, 
depends more on close reasoning and obseTvation, and is less severe 
in his reflections on his friend. His speech commences with deli- 
cacy and an air of candor, and is conducted with artful address. 
After apologizing, in a tender manner, for speaking, he proceeds 
to point out the inconsistency of a good man's repining under dis- 
cipline ; saya that Job had eounaeiled and comforted many others, 
and ought now to show that the same considerations were sufficient 
to sustain himself, and that it is absurd that /*e should not bear up 
under trial who had so often exhorted others to fortitude. He then 
advances the position that the truly righteous are never overthrown, 
and that no one who was innocent ever perished ; that the wicked 
are deaJt with according to their sins, and that the ways of God 
must be just. This position he proceeds to establish by a vision 
which he saya he himself had had, of a most reajaikable character, 
affirming the uprightness of the divine dedings, and declaring that 
man could not be more just than his Maker, and that even the an- 
gels were charged with folly before God. The object of this, as 
applied by Eiiphaz, is to meet the complaints of Job, and to show 
that God must be right in his ways. He admits (ch. v.) that the 
wicked may prosper for a while, but asserts that they will meet with 
sudden calamity ; that their habitation will be suddenly cursed, their 
children crushed in the gate, and their property carried away by 
robbers. He does not expressly apply this to Job, but he leaves no 
doubt that it was intended for him, and advises Job even now to 
turn to God, and assures him that he may yet find happiness, and 
come to the grave in an honored old age. 

Job replies to Eiiphaz (chs. vi., vii.), and justifies himself for 
complaining. He aays that there was a good reason for his com- 
plaints; expresses again the earnest wish to die ; declares that his 
strength is not equal to the weight of woes laid on him ; complains 
severely of his friends for having wholly disappointed his reasonable 
expectations; and compares them to the deceitful brook of the 
desert, which wholly disappoints the hopes of the faint and thirsty 
traveller. He says that he had not asked them to come and sympa- 
thize with him, but that even now, if they would make use of solid 
argument, he would listen to them. He then (ch. vii.) proceeds to a 
more impassioned description of his siilTe rings, as being wholly 
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IXV INTKODUCTION. 

bejoiid euduianre expres'^ea agiin tbe wi&ii to die ; sayatliat he 
13 I ot A monster like i wlnle ihat Gtd shtuld pursue him in this 
monnei and complains ot God ni language highly irreverent, as 
having punished him fir beyond !ni deseits and as having set a 
special mark on him and asks with m patience why he will not let 
him alone 1 

Bildad la the next one to speak ch viii He commences his 
address m t moat severe and proiokmg manuer. He openly de- 
clares that the children ot Job hid been cut off for their transgres- 
sions and that Job n-is a vvicl ed mai If he were pure and up- 
nght God would at once interpose ind restiie his prosperity. He 
exhorts him therefore as Eliphaz had done to repent, and enforces 
his sentiments by a reference to the opinions of the mea of former 
dij 8 In accordance with those lentimenta he says that the hypo- 
crite must be soon destroyed that however flourishing and pros- 
perous he may appear he is like succulent plants that spring up 
with rapid growth and are soon withered and that his hope will 
be like the spider s web He dies n t expressly apply these mas- 
ims to Job, but he leaves no doubt on the mind that he intends it, 
and that he fully believes that this principle will fully account for 
all thai he had suffered ; or in other words, that in the midat of 
all his prosperity he had been a mere hypocrite. 

T B id d Job replies in his turn, ch, ix,, x. He commences in 
a I m n ler, and shows tbat he is superior to the acrimony of 
h 8s It He acknowledges that all power is with God, and 

f thit he has a right to universal supremacy. He controis 

th h and the earth, rules among the stars and directs them, 

d n h can stand before the exertion of his power. He 
a ku wl d cs that he is far from being perfect, and saya that, even 
if this were his private feeling, he would not dare to assert it before 
God. He could not engage in so unequal a conftst where he 
shouid regard him as guilty, but he must yield his own views to 
those of God. Still he maintains that the position of his friends 
cannot be defended ; that the earth is given into the hands of the 
wicked ; and that so far from its being true that the dealings of 
God are according to the character o\ men, and are a fair illustra- 
tion of their character, it is a matter of fact that the wicked are 
triumphant and prosperous. Then he adverts to his own sorrows; 
says that his days are fast flying away amid grief, and complains 
bitterly that notwithstanding all his attempts to he innocent and 
holy, God holds and treats him cs if he were a guilty man. 
Though he should wash himself in the purest water, yet God 
throws him in the ditch, and regards and treats him as if he were 
most vile. He complains that he has no fair opportunity of vindi- 
cating himself before God, and that he presses him down with aor- 
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rows so that he cannot make a defence ; but says tlmt if he would 
remove liis rod from him, and give him the opportimity of a fair 
triul, he would spenlt, and would vindicafe himself. Becoming 
more escited as he proceeds {ch. x.), he gives himself up to com- 
plaint. He hecomes desperate at the idea that God has become his 
enemy and persecutor ; speaks of him as if he were seeking an 
opporianity to inflict pain under some plausible pretence ; com- 
plains that he had made him, as if with exquisite skill, only to 
torment and destroy him ; sajs that he hunts him with the fierce- 
!iess of a lion ; expresses regret again that he had not died on the 
dny of his birth ; and entreats of God to let him alone only for a 
little time, till he should go down to the deep shades of death. 

Zopbar, the third speaker, now takes his place in the argument, 
and replies, ch, xi. He commences, as Bildad did, with violent 
invective. He regards Job as a man of words without sense ; and 
reproaches him for maintaining his innocence before God. He 
says that the ways of God are plain, and earnestly desires that God 
would himself speak to Job, aud is assured that be would then see 
that it was his own iniquities that had brought these calamities upon 
him. He refers, in magnificent language, to the supremacy of 
God ; says that he fully nnderstands the secret character of men ; 
and, like Eliphaz and Bildad, exhorts Job to acknowledge his trans- 
gressions, and a-ssures him that if he would do this he wouM be 
restored to prosperity and yet end his days in peace. 

To Zophar Job replies, ch. xii., xiii., xiv. Yet he does not an- 
swer him personally. As they had all maintained the same senti- 
ments, he groups them together, and commences, in turn, with a 
severe sarcasm. He says thai no doubt wisdom would die with 
them, and reproaches them for their cool self-complacency and their 
pp ■ ll t th ■ th all he rest of 

d I h d mix h rts in the 

dhwh hh asm me in this 

g h b H dd s a large 

p ( h ) p cency and 

m hah d g to show 

p d h up G H then (oh. 

} d k h m d charges 

h m p h p p opitiating 

G d T d h h d mp d unsound 

d dp G h b willing to 

yield the proper weight to the considerations adduced on the other 
side ; and that they had really no regard for the truth in the case, 
but were ' special' and partial pleaders. He says that they ought 
to be awed and to tremble in view of such a fact ; that they were 
really mocking God by undertaking to defend his government by 
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Buch reasons as they had adduced ; and that they had great reason 
to dread his iuvestigatiou of their motives, even when they were 
pretending to vindicate liis goyernment. Alike in the principles of 
governinent wbich they ascribed to him, and the arguments by 
which they undertook to yindicate him, they were offensive to him, 
and must apprehend his displeasure. Weary with this mode of 
argumentation, he then express^ the earnest wish that he might 
carry his cause directly hefore the tribunal of God, and manage it 
there, on equal terms, for himself. He would go before God in 
this cause, confident that he would do right, and resolved to trust 
him even though he should slay him, ch. xiii, 15. He would ask of 
him only two thin^ — one was, that he would withdraw his hand 
from him so that he might be able to do justice to himself in the 
argument ; the other was, that he xvould.not take advantage <•'' '..ib 
great power to overawe him, so that he could saj nothing. Bi. then 
reverts to his calamities, speaks of them as overwh'-arf.ng, and 
closes his address {ch. xiv.) with a most beautiful ..fld pathetic 
description of ^the friiilty and the shortness of life. He says that 
God removes man from all his comforts, and hides him in the grave, 
hopeless of a return to the land of the living, and that hia condition 
is even more sad and desolate than that of the tree that is cut down. 
Thus ends the^rst series in the controversy. The second com- 
mences with ch. XV., and extends to the close of the twenty-first 
chapter. It is pursued in the same order, and with the same ques- 
tion ill view. 

Eliphaz, as before, opens the discussion, ch. xv. He accuses Joh 
of vehemence and vanity; charges him with casting off fear and 
reetraining prayer ; says that his own mouth condemned him , 
blames him for his arrogance and presumption in speaking as if he 
were the first man that had lived; declares that with himself were 
men far more advanced in life than Job was, and even older than 
his father ; and asks him whether he had been admitted to the secret 
counsels of the Almighty, thai he spoke so confidently of the nature 
of his government. He then enters into a vindication of Gcd; 
proposes to adduce the observations of the sages of ancient times 
in the purer days when there was no foreign admixture in the senti- 
ments of his country ; and maintains that, in accordance with those 
sentiments, and with the settled course of events, God deals with 
wicked men according to their character. This opinion he illus- 
trates with great beauty, and by a large number of apothegms, 
showing that the wicked man is subject to sudden alarms ; that in 
prosperity the destroyer comes suddenly upon him ; that he wan- 
ders abroad for bread ; that he is made to dwell in desolate cities ; 
that all his prosperity fails, like the shaking off" of fruit before 't is 
ripe ; and th;if he is like a tree dried up by hcnt. 
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To tlis speech of Eliphaz, Job replies in his turn, ch. avi., xvii. 
He renews his complaint of (he severe manner in which liia friends 
h-id treated hiin, and sajs that he could easily speak as they did, but 
if his case were theirs he would meet thein with consolatory words. 
But Qow, he says, it makes no diffevence whether he speaks or is 
silent. lie finds no consolation if he speaks ; he meets with no 
relief though he is siient. He then adverts with new bitterness of 
feeling, and in. still more severe and irreverent language, to the 
iiiiensity of his sufferiugs, and to their manifest injustice. He com- 
pares his enemies to a wild heast, gnashing his teeth and casting a 
furious glance upon him ; says that God had given him over to the 
ungodly ; thai he was at ease, when God came upon him like a 
hunter, and stationed his archers around him ; that he had come 
upon him like an army attacking a city, ' breach upon breach ;' 
and that all this was not becituse he was wicked, for his 
hands were pure. He then calls upon the earth to cover his biood, 
and says that, after aJl, his only appeal is-tp Gcd, and before him 
his eyes poured out tears. In ch. xvii. he continues the description 
of his sufferings, and says that the record of his trials will yet be a 
subject of amazeitieHt to good men which they will not be able to 
understand, and that all his plans are now broken off, and that he 
'fust make the grave his house and bis bed in darkness. 

To this address of Job, Bildad replies in his turn, ch. xviii. He 
begins by repeating the accusation before made, that ihe argument 
of Job was made up merely of vain words. He accuses him of 
arrogance and a presumptuous idea of his own importance — as it 
the settled course of events were to be made to give way on his 
account. He says that the great laws of the divine administration 
are fixed, and that it is an established maxim that the wicked shall 
be punished in this life. This sentiment he proceeds to enforce by 
a number of beautiful adages or proverbs. The light of the wicked 
shall be put out ; the candle in his dwelling shall be extinguished ; 
he shall be cast down by his own counsel ; the gin shall suddenly 
take him; the robber shall come upon him: his strength shall 
vanish ; terrors shall surprise him ; his roots shall perish ; 1 s me 
mory shall perish ; he shall be chased out of the world ; 1 e si all 
have neither son nor nephew ; and all that come after h n shall 
hold him up aa an example of the manner in which God deals v th 
the wicked. IJildad advances nothing new, but he enforces vhat 
had been said before with great emphasis, and urges it as if t e e 
BO settled that it could n.ot admit of dispute. He dees not n the 
description of the evils that come upon the wicked, refer to Job by 
name, but he presents his argument in such a way as to leave o 
doubt that he designs to have it applied to him. There i mucl 
refinement of cruelly in this, and he doubtless meant that it should 
be ItPcnlv fHi hv .Toh, 
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In the reply of Job to Bildad, oh. six., he shows that he felt W 
deeply. HiH speech on this occasion is one of the most pathetic 
pacts of the poem, and exhibits his character in a most beau- 
tiful light. He commences, as usua!, with the language of sorrow, 
but it is with a tender and subdueo spirit. He asks his friends 
how long the)' wi!l continue (o vex him, and crush him with 
their remailis ; says that they had reproached him ten times, and 
had made themselves strange to him ; and declares that if be had 
erred, his error was his own, and remained with himself. He then 
gives a most affecting description of his sufferings. God had over- 
thrown him ; he had fenced up his way ; he had taken the crown 
from his head ; he had removed all his hopes ; he had put away 
from him his brethren and ftiends, his kinsfolk and acquaintance ; 
he had made him an object of reproach to his servants.; his wife 
was estranged from him, and he was derided even by children. In 
most impassioned language he calls on his friends to pity him, for 
the hand of God had touched bim. Then follows the most noble 
and sublime declaration, perhaps, to be found in the book. Con- 
scious of the importance of what he was about to say, he asks that 
his words might be engraved on the eternal rock, and then pro- 
fesses his unwavering confidence in God, and his firm assurance 
that he would yet appear and fully vindicate his character. Though 
now consumed by disease, and though this process should still go 
on til] all his flesh was wasted away, yet he had the iirmest convic- 
tion that God would appear on the earth to deliver him, and that 
with renovated flesh, and in prosperity, he would be permitted to 
see God for himself. For a view of the reasons for this interpre- 
tation of this sublime passage, the reader is referred totheNoteson 
the chupter. 

Zophar now speaks in his turn, ch. xx. But he epeaks only to 
recapitulate the old argument under a new form. He maintains 
the position which had been so often before advanced, that certain 
and dreadful calamity must overtake the wicked. This thought he 
puts into new forms, and urges it with a variety of proverbial illus- 
Irations and bold statements, but without much that is new in the 
argument. He undoubtedly means, like the previous speakers, to 
have Job apply this to himself, though he does not expresaly de- 
clare it. 

Job replies to Zophar, ch. xxi., and his reply closes the second 
session of the controversy. He collects all his strength for the argu- 
ment, as though he were resolved at once to answer all that had 
been said. He calls upon them attentively to mark what he has to 
urge ; and says that if they will now hear hiro, they may then mock 
on. He then proceeds to answer their arguments by appealing to 
iveil known and in&ispuinhh facts. He says that the wicked live- - 
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grow old— become mighty in power— are prospered in their flocks 
and herds— send forth their children to the daace-and spend their 
days m wealth and enjoyment, and then go down to the grave with- 
out long and lingering pain. He says that they openly cast off the 
fearol God, and live in irreligion. Yet he admits that it is not 
always so : that the eandie of the wicked is sometimea put out 
and ihat sorrows are laid up for their children ; so that no universal 
rule can be laid down in regard to the dealings of God with men 
here. lie alleges that in fact there is the greatest variety in the 
manner in which people die— one dying in full strength, cut down 
in his vigor, and another in the bitterness of his soul, having had 
no pleasure. He says that the wicked are reserved for the day of 
destruction— for some future retribution, and that they w 11 be 
hereafter brought forth to wrath. By this appeal to facts, he evi- 
dently supposed that the controversy would be ended. Of the/atis 
he had no doubt; and these facta were of more value than all 
speculations on the subject. 

The third session of the discussion, like the previous ones is 
opened by Eliphaz, ch. xxii. This is the last speech which Eliphaz 
maltes, and roused by the argument of Job in the previous chapter 
and excited by his appeal to facts, he pours forth his soul in one 
grand effort to confute the position which he had taken. There is 
great art in this speech, and greater severity than he had before 
used. He begins by maintaining that a man could not be proSta- 
ble to God, and that he could not be influenced in his dealings 
with men by any claim whicli they had on him, or any dread which 
he had of ihem. No rank, authority, or eminence could prevent 
his dealing with them as he pleased. He then, in open and bold 
terms, charges Job with great guilt: says that these calamities 
could not have come upon a man unless there had been extraordi- 
nary iniq^uify, and proceeds to argue as if this were so, and to state 
what crimes Job must hare committed to make it necessary to brine 
such calamities upon him. He accuses him of cruelty, oppression" 
and injustice in the performance of his duties as a magistrate; af' 
firms that he had wronged the poor, the widow, and the fatherless; 
says that he had wholly disregarded the laws of hospitality, and 
that it was no wonder that in view of these things such heavy cala- 
mities hadcomeupoD him. Itcould not heotherwise. Godcould 
have dealt with him in no other way than this. He then appeals, 
«'ith great force, to the deluge, and says that that was a case which 
demonstrated that God would deal with the wicked according to 
their character and deserts. Jn.view of these things, he again 
counsels Job to acquaint himself with God, and to be at peace with 
him. He assures him that if he would confess his sins and return 
to God, he would yet have prosperity, and lie able to lav iid srold .li- 
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dual ; SQd that if he prayed to God, he would be propitious to him. 
He would become yet a counsellor to the feeble, and be esalted to. 
Iioiiot ill the laiid. 

Job, in his turn, replies, ch. xxili., xxiv. He commences in a 
most pathetic and tender manner. He turns away from every hu- 
man helper, and looks to God. He had looked to earthly friends in 
vain ; and finding there no consolation, he expresses the most earn- 
est wish that he might be able to carry his cause at once before 
his Maker. Could he come before him, as he wished, he would 
plead his cause there, and there he would find One who would hear 
him, and would know why it was that he was thus afflicted. He 
could not now explain it, yet God would do it, if he was permilted 
to carry his cause before him. Yet he could not find him. He 
looked in every direction for some token of his appearing, in vain. 
He went east, and west, and north, and south — in the quarters of 
the heavens where he usually manifested himself, hut he couid not 
find him. Notes on vs. 9, 10. Yet he had the firmest confidence 
in him, arid he felt assured that when he had been tried, he would 
come forth as g'old. He asserts his consciousness of integrity, and 
says that it had been the great aim of his life to honor and obey 
God. He then proceeds, ch. xxiv., to defend his former position, 
and affirms that so far from its being true that the dealings of God 
were in accordiince with the character of men here, it was a fact 
that the wicked often lived long add in great prosperity. He refers 
to large classes of the wicked — to those who remove the landmarks 
— to those who talte the property of the widow and the fatherless 
for a pledge — to those who live by plunder — to those who oppress 
the poor and turn them out without Shelter — to those who cause 
others to labor under hard exactions — to the murderer who rises 
early to accomplish his purpose — to the adulterer, and to all who 
perform deeds of darkness. He says that they often have in fact 
long prosperity, though he admits that they will be ultimately cut 
off; they are only exalted for a little time, and then they will he 
brought low. 

These facts being undeniable, Bildad, whose turn it was to an- 
swer, does not attempt to reply to them. The argument of Job 
from what actually occurs had settled [he question, and, so far as 
the friends of Job were concerned, decided the controversy. Bil- 
dad indeed, ch. XXV., attempts something like a reply; but it consists 
merely of a description of the power, wisdom, and majesty of God, 
and closes with the sentiment twice before expressed concerning 
the comparative impurity and insignificance of man — a reply that, 
however beautiful, has no relevancy to the considerations stated by 
Job. The mannei' in which he speaks is, in fact, a yielding of the 
argument, and a retiring from the field of debate. 
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Job, who nest speaks, in reply to Bildad, ch. xxvi., opens his 
address in a strain of bitter irony. ' How had the feeble, the power- 
less, and the ignorant [referring to himself], been strengthened, 
helped, and enlightened, by this wise speech !' He inquires of 
Bildad, by whose spirit he had spoken, and who had helped him to 
utter such marvellong things ! He then proceeds himseif to expa- 
tiate on the topic on which Bildad had proposed to enlighten him — 
the greatness and majesty of God, and does it in such a manner as 
to show that his own views were far more elevated than those of 
Bildad, and that he was far in advance of his professed teacher in 
his knowledge of the character and government of God. In this 
sublime description, he states his views of the creation ; says that 
the deep, dark world of the shades is open before God ; that he 
stretched out the north over the immense void, and hung the earth 
upon nothing ; that he binds up the thick clouds, holds back the 
face of his throne, compasses the waters with bounds so that they 
cannot pass, divides the sea with his power ; and that by his own 
hands he had formed the beautiful constellations of tbe heavens. 
There is not to be found any where a more sublime description of 
God, nor a passage of more exquisite beauty, than that with which 
he closes : 

Lo ! these aro but the outlinea of hie ways '. 
And how fnint the whisper which we hear of him ! 
[Should he speak with] the thundar of his power, who could under 
Bland him ? 

This was the appropriate place for Zophar to reply, and Job evi- 
Gently paused to give him an opportunity. But he had nothing to 
day, and the argument on the part of the three friends of Job is 

Finding that no one replies to him, Job proceeds, in a more calm 
manner, to a full vindication of himself, ch. xxvii.-xxxi. He states 
farther his views about the government of God, and especially in 
reference to his dealings with a hypocrite (ch. xxvii.) ; gives a 
most beautiful description of the search for wisdom, detailing many 
of the discoveries of science known in his time, and saying that no 
one of them could disclose it, and concluding by saying that true 
wisdom could be found only in the fear of the Lord (ch. xxviii.) ; 
affectingly contrasts his present condition with his former prosper- 
ity (ch, xxix., XXX.); maintains the integrity of his life, assert- 
ing that he was free from the crimes charged on him, and impre- 
cating the severest punishment if he had been guilty ; and cJoses 
by saying, that if God would come forth and pronounce a just judg- 
ment on him, he would take the decision and bind it on his head 
BH a diadem, and march forth with it in triumph. For the train of 
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thought in these beautiful chapters, the reader is referred to the 
" Analysis " prefixed to the Notes. 

III. Thus far Job is triumphant. He has silenced his ' friends,' 
and gained the field as a victor. At this stage a new character is 
introduced, who conieH with great apparent modesty, and yet with 
great pretensions. It isElihu. He had evidently listened to the 
debate, and feels indignant that no one of the three friends of Job 
dared to reply to him. He is young and comparatively inexperi- 
enced, and hence he had thus far taken no part in the controversy. 
But he professes to have had views communicated to him by divine 
revelation, which clear up all the difficulties in the case ; and he 
proceeds to state them. The single additional thought on which 
he dwells so much, and which he introduces with so much pomp 
and parade of language, is, thai afflictions are for the good of the 
sufferer t and that if those who are afflicted will hearken to the coun- 
sel which God sends, and turn from their sins, they will find theii 
afflictions to be sources of great benefit. This leading thought he 
exhibits in various lights, and evidently supposes that it would be 
sufficient to solve the difficulties which had been felt in the discus- 
sion. It is remarkable that it had not been made more prominent 
by Job and his friends ; and it is from the fact that it had not been 
particularly adverted to, that leads Elihu to place it in such a vari- 
ety of view. In the course of his speech there is much severe 
reflection on Job for his rashness and presumption, and the general 
tenor of the address is, undoubtedly, to coincide with the ' friends' 
of Job in their views, rather than in his. The thirty-second chap- 
ter is wholly introductory, in which he expresses great modesty, 
and apologizes for his speaking, by saying that he was grieved that 
no one replied to Job, and that he was constrained to reply by the 
pressure of important thoughts on his mind. In ch. xxxiii. he en- 
ters on hia argument, and says that he was inspired of God to say 
what he had to communicate ; that as Job had wished to bring hia 
cause before God, he was now in the place of God, and that Job 
need not be overawed by one of the same nature with himself. He 
then adverts to what he understood Job to maintain, that he was 
innocent ; and says that in this he could not be correct, hut that God 
must be more righteous than man. He then adverts to the main 
thought which he had to communicate, that God speaks to man in 
various ways, by dreams, by visions, and by afflictions, — to withdraw 
him from his purpose, and to save him from sin. If God sends a 
messenger to him when he is afflicted, and he turns from his sins, 
then he is merciful to him, and lie is restored to more than hia 
former prosperity. To this fact Elihu calls the particular attention 
of Job, and then pauses for a reply. As Job saya nothing, Elihu in 
ch. xxxiv, proposes more particularly to examine his case. He then 
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proceeds to state that Job had manifested a vc n . , 

that lie had becQ iirevereot, and had maintaiiiei 1 | 

adi-antage for a man to serve God. He then ad I p n 

that God cannot do wickedly, and proceeds t II h by 

showing that he is supreme, that it is pteaump f m n 

arraign his dealings, and that in fact his goTer m d 

tered on the principles of equity. On the basis f h d ss m 
iiig that Job was a wicked man, he calls on him f l i 

chastisement was just, and l.o resolve to offend | h 

icxsv. he charges Job with having in fact maint d 1 h n 

righteousness was more than that of God. Tk -p i i o- 

eeeds lo examine, and to show, which he does h g 1 

siveness, that it is impossible that the righteouan f b 

in any way profitable to God. He admits that a man s righteous- 
ness might be of advantage to his fellow-man, hut maintains that it 
could not affect God. He then proceeds to show that the true reason 
why God did not interpose when men were afflicted, and remove 
their calamities was that they were obstinate and perverse, and 
tiat noonecred toUod who ilonecouJd giveconsolation. Elihu 
hai ing undert ken to vindicate the character of God, proceeds, 
in ch XXXVI WWII to state some of the great principles of his 
government and to mamtam that Gtd was right. He says that 
there yet remains much to he said on the part of God. Jc b, as he 
understood had mamtimed that his government was administered 
n no settled prmciplc« In opposition to this, Elihu asserts that 
G distmghtj andthatlisgoiertmentisncttobedespised; that 

I e will not pio per tl e w eked that jn fact he prelects the riaht- 
c IS and vindiciles the cause of the poor ; and that hi.s eye is on all. 

II they are in affliction, and bound in fetters, it is in order that they 
may see their miquify and he brought to true repentance. The 
hypocrites, he says, heap up wrath, but the poor and afflicted are 
delivered, and Job would have found favor if he had been truly 
penitent. Elihu counsels him to beware lest his refusal to submit 
to God, and to exercise true repentance, shculd be the occasion of 
his entire destrueiion. To illustrate his views, and to show the 
necessity of submission, he closes his speech (ch. xxxvi. 2&-33 
ch. xxxvn.) with a sublime description of the greatness of God' 
especially as manifested in the storm and tempest. There is in this 
description every mdication that a storm was actually rising, and 
that a feiirful tempest was gathering. In themidst of thisapproach- 
mg tempest, the address of Eiihu is broken off, and the Almighty 
appears and closes the debate. See the Analysis to ch xxxvii 

- IV. The fourth part of the book consists of the address of 'the 
Almighty ch. xxxviii.-xli. This sublime discourse is represented 
js made from the midst of the tempest or whirlwind which Elihu 
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desctilies as gathering. In this address, the principal object of Gnd 
is to assert bis own greatness and majesty, and the duty of profound 
siibmisaion under the dispensations of his government. The gene- 
ral thought is, that he is Lord of heaven and earth ; that all things 
have been made by him, and that he has a right to control them ; 
and that in the works of his hands he had given bo much evidence 
of his wisdom, power, and goodness, that men ought to ha^e unwa- 
vering confidence in him. He appeals to his works, and shows 
that in fact man could explain little, and that the most familiar ob- 
jects were beyond his comprehension. It was, therefore, to be 
expected that in his moral government there would he much that 
would he above the power of man to explain. In this speech, tlie 
creation of the world is first brought before the mind in language 
which has never been equalled. Then the Almighty refers to 
various things in the universe that surpass the wisdom of man to 
comprehend them, or his power to make them — to the laws of light ; 
the depths of the ocean ; tlie formation of the snosy, the rain, the 
dew, the ice, the frost; the changes of the seasons, the clouds, the 
I htnn d th 'n tn t f anm Is. He then makes a particu- 

pp m h m m rkable inhabitants of the air, 

h f ts n h w ing his power. He refers to 

g to the wild ass, to the rhino- 

h h nd h , ch. sxsis. The ground of 

h h p f h ddress, is, that he had adapted 

k d n al h d f life which it was to lead ; 



such qualities were needful; 
d p w d d, he had conferred it. In 

h ures, there were peculiar laws 

b h h w g d d all, in their several spheres, 

h w d d d k r Creator. Job is subdued 

d db h b n d nfesses that he is vile, ch. xl. 

3 5 T p d h overpowering impression of 

dm d re a deeper proafrntion before 

hmhAghp ds p ular description of two of the 

more remarkable animals which he bad made — the behemoth, or 
hippopotamus, and the leviathan, or crocodile ; and with this de- 
scription, the address of the Almighty closes. 

The general impression designed to be secured by this whole 
address is that of awe, reverence, and submission. The general 
thought is, that God is supreme ; that he has a right to rule ; that 
there are numberless things in his government which are inexpli- 
cable by human wisdom ; that it is presumptuous in man to sit in 
judgment on his doings ; and that at all times man should how 
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before him with profound udoration. It is remarkable that in this 
address, the Almighty dees not refer to the nioin point in the contro- 
versy. He dees not attempt to vindicate his government from the 
charges brought against it of inequality, nor does he refer to the 
future state as a piace where all these apparent inequalities will be 
adjusted. For the reasons of this, see the remarks at the close of 
the Notes on ch. xli. 

V. The whole work now closes, cb. x!ii. Job is humbled and 
penitent. His confession is accepted, and his general course is 
approved. His three friends are reprimanded for the severity of 
their judgment on him,' and he is directed to make intercession for 
them. His calamities are at an end, and he is restored to double 
his former prosperity, and is permitted to live long in affluence and 
respectability. Thus God shows himself in the end to be the 
friend of the righteous ; and thus the great object of the trial ia 
fiilly secured — by showing that there is true virtue which is not 
based on selfishness, and tlial real piety will bear any trial to which 
it can be subjected. 

^ '6. TJie canonical autliority and inspiration of' the Jjouk. 

The canonical authority of the book of Job, or its rigiit to a place 
among the inspired Scriptures, is determined on the same principles 
as the other books of the Old Testament. The argument for this 
rests mainly on two considerations, which have generally been 
g d d f f tory by those who hold to the divine mission of 

IS u d 1 inspiration of the apostles. The first is, that it 
w f u d h canon of the Jewish Scriptures to which the 

S g ' notion as inspired ; and the other is, that it is 

qu d IN Testament ag of divine authority. 

In g d h first of these, there can be no doubt that it 

d m I books which were regarded by the Hebrews as 

p d II I e same evidence of this kind which exists in 

f f } f he books of the Old Testament. There is the 

h — sing from the opinions of the Jews, from the 

f ripts, from the ancient versions, from repeated 

q f m tended commentaries, and from the ennniera- 

f 1 b k t divine inspiration in the ancient catalogues — 

n f f h b k of Job, which there is for any one cf the books 

f M f h prophets. The argument from this source is 

1 d by W myss ; " The Seventy translated it ahout 277 

) b f Ch ; Josephus places it among the historica. writ- 

ng Phi h J vquctes a fragment of it; part of it isevidently 

mutated by Biiruch ; the subject of it is mentioned in the book of 

Tobit ; and in the catalogue of Jewish canonical books, drawn up 
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byMelito, Biahop of Sarrlis, near the end of the second century, wc 
find it inserted after the Song of Songs, on the sappoaitioii that it 
was written by Solomon. Jerome introduced it into the Vulgate, and 
almost all the Fathers of the Church have quoted it. The Talmud 
places it after the book of Psaims, so that Jews and Christians 
equally acknowledge its canonicity." p. 6. It was in reference to 
this entire collection that the Saviour gave to the Jews of his time 
the direction " Search the Scriptures " John v 39 And it was 
of this entire collection thit the apostle Paul 'said 411 Scripture 
IS given by m&pintion of God and i& profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof for coriection, for inslruction in i ighteousnesa." 3 Tim. 
Ill Ih 

The other argument for the cinonical authority and inspiration 
of the book of Job is the fict that it is quoted in the New Testa- 
ment It is introduced b] the same formula and evidently with 
the belief that it sustains the same rank ns the other books of the 
inspired volume It is true thit it is but twice quoted directly, but 
that IS sufficient to show that the w ritera of the New restament, in 
cimmon with ill the Jews icgarded it asof dnine authority. The 
quotations in the New Testament are the loHowing 

Jobv 13 

" He fakelli the wise in Iheir own craftiness," 

quoted in 1 Cor, jii. 19, where Paul introduces the quotation by 
the words, " It is written," agreeably to the common form of quot- 
ing from the other parts of Scripture, 



This is evidently referred to by the Saviour, Matth. xxiv, 28, "For 
wheresoever the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered toge- 
ther," and Luke xvii. 37. It must, in candor, however, be admit- 
ted that the argument from this source rests mainly on the former 
passage, as the remark of the Saviour may have been merely pro- 
verbial, without any special reference to the book of Job. Besides 
these places, there are a few others in which there seems to be an 
allusion to Job, though not so manifest as to be regarded as inten- 
tional quotations. See James iv. iO, comp. Job xxii. 29 ; Rom. xi. 
i4, 35, comp. Job xv. 8 ; and 1 Pet. v. 6, comp. Job xxii. 39. ' It 
IS puce alluded to by Philo {% 31), but is not referred to by Jose- 
phus. Eichhoru, Einleit. ^645. 

Bui if the canonical authority and inspiration of the book of Job 
be admitted, still a most interesting question presents itself. In 
ivhat sense is it to be regiirded as of divine oricrin ? Are we to con- 
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sidec the whole of it as inspired t Are all the speeches made, and 
all the arguments uaed, and all the complainings ntteied by Job, 
and all the views of science presented, to be regarded as the sug- 
gestions of the Holy Spirit T If this is not to be sopposecl, on what 
principles are we to be guided in determining what is of divine 
authority, and what not ? And in what sense is the word impira- 
tion to be used, as applied to those portions of the book 1 These 
questions, which probably occur to every reader of the book, and 
which create perplexity whenever they occur, make it necessary to 
otfer a kvf suggestions in regard to its inspiration. The princi- 
ples which are necessary to be understood in order to a correct 
interpretation of the book of Job, may be stated as follows : 

(1.) In an inspired book there is an exact and infallible record of 
facts as they actually occur. Whether the record relates to the 
existence, perfections, and plans of God ; to what he has done in 
the work of creation, providence, or redemption, or to his claims 
on mankind ; whether io the existence and employments of angels, 
or to the creation, character, and destiny of man ; and whether to 
the revolutions of kingdoms, or to the actions, words, feelings, and 
views of individual men, still the same principle exists in the case. 
The sole object is to secure a fair record ; to state things as they 
are. The design of inspiration is not always to communicate new 
truth, or truth that was not or could not be otherwise known ; it is 
to make a record that shall be free from all error, and shall preserve 
the remembrance of things as they actually exist. And so far as 
pertains to this principle, it is unnecessary to inquire whether 
inspiration is by immediate suggestion or by superintendence ; the 
only essential thing is, that in an inspired work there is an exact 
and infallible statement of the truth which is professed to be record- 
ed. As a matter of fact, in the volume of revelation, a large part 
of the truths are far above any power of man to discover them, and 
they were directly communicated to the speakers and writers by 
the Holy Spirit. In regard to all that is recorded in the Scriptures, 
it is to be iield that the Holy Spirit so presided over the minds of 
the sacred writers, as to keep them from error, and to secure the 
iexact record of such things as were necessary to be known to man. 

In applying this principle to the book before us, the only thing 
which it is necessary to maintain is, that there ia a correct record 
of events as they occurred to Job, and of the arguments of himself 
and his friends, and of the address of the Almighty. Whether 
either he or his friends were inspired, is quite another question, 
and is to be determined by other considerations. Whether all 
which he said was true, or whether all or any thing which they ad- 
vanced was correct, is not to be determined by the mere position 
f.hat the boulc is inspired. 
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(2.) It is to be admitted that there are io this book many things 
recorded which are in themselves wrong and false. It is not to be 
denied that Job uttered some sentiments which cannot be vindi- 
cated, and often manifested a spirit which waa wrong. This is appa- 
rent not only from the contrariety of such eentiments and feelings 
to other parts of the Scriptures, but from the reproof of the Almighty 
himself at the dose of the book. Nor can it be denied that the 
friends of Job uttered many erroneous sentiments, for their views 
are expressly condemned by God himself, ch. xlii. 7. Still, it is true 
that they uttered those sentiments, and that they entertained those 
opinions ; and this is properly all that inspiration is re.sponsible for. 
In the records of profane history there are often things occurring 
just of this character. There are many things recorded whjcu 
were in themselves wrong, yet the record is eorrecOy made ; there 
are many sentiments expressed by various speakers which are wrong 
in spirit, and yet the record that such sentiments were uttered 19 
true. All that the fidelity of the historian is responsible for is the 
correctness of the record. He is not at all answerabfe for the pro- 
priety of the acts referred to, nor for the sentiments of the various 
sjjeakers. If he gives a fair statement, he has done all that the 
world can demand of him as an historian — just as all that a painter 
can be required to do \s to give a fait copy of his original. Whe- 
ther that original be beautiful or otherwise, is quite another ques- 
cion. So in the matter before us, all that the inspired writer, who- 
ever he may have been, is fairly responsible for, is the fairness and 
correctness of his record. 

(3.) It is of great importance to preserve the record of things as 
they actually occurred, whether they were good or evil, right or 
wrong. This gives its value and importance to history ; and this 
object is not unworthy of inspiration. We wish to know what the 
facts were ; what were the opinions which prevailed ; what were 
the sentiments expressed ; what were the views of men on important 
subjects. Hence history has brought down to us many things that 
are in themselves of little value, or that cannot be depended on as 
guides now, but which show what has been the progress of events. 
So in the book before us, it waa of great importance to show the 
opinions which prevailed in an early age of the world, and with the 
best opportunities for reflection, on a great and important question 
of the divine government. It will make us prize more highly the 
revelation which we have on those points ; and it will show us how 
much we are really indebted to revelation. The discussion in this 
book was on one of the most important points that can come before 
the mind of man. It is on a qtiestion which has occurred in all ages, 
and which has been every where examined. The inquiry why the 
good are afflicted, and why the wicked are prospered, is one that 
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must come Ijefore the minds of thinking men, and must present a 
great many difficulties. This question is discussed here under 
every conceiyable advantage. It arose from ft most interesting and 
afflicting case which had actually occurred. It was examined hj 
men of age, experience, and wisdom ; by men who could bring to 
bear on it the result of patient thought, and who were imbued with 
the wisdom of the ancients. The subject was never more fairly or 
fully examined ; and nothing ever occurred that could do more to 
determine the just limits of the human powers on these great inqui- 
ries pertaining to the divine government. 

(4.) In a book of revelation for the guidance af mankind, it is 
important not only to preserve the memory of facts as they actually 
occurred, and to impart to men truths which the human mind could 
not originate ; but to preserve, also, a correct record of the work- 
ings of the human mind in circumstances of trial and temptation. 
It is important not only to state in the abstract, and by clear pro- 
positions, what man is, but to show what he is by exhibiting him as 
placed in a great variety of situations, and by permitting us to see 
how hi- will fuel, and speak, and act in such circumstances. We 
need to see what human nature is ; how it developes itself in trying 
situations ; how the general declarations which God makes about 
man are illustrated in his life ; and especially, we want to see the 
effect of religion in subduing, calming, and elevating the soul, and 
in enabling it to bear trials and to meet with temptations. And 
for the same purpose, also, it is important to exhibit mind as it 
actually exists under the influence of religion — with the imperfec- 
tions of our nature — with the impatience, restlessness, murmuring, 
and unguarded expressions which occur in times of calamity and 
trial. Even the eminent saint is not perfect in this life. Religion 
does not deliver him from all imperfection. It leaves the mind 
subject to conflict, anxiety, trouble; engaged in a fearful warfare 
with sin and temptation ; liable to the outbreaks of impatience and 
murmuring; subject to the possibility of being thrown off the 
guard, and of laying things which will be subsequently the occa- 
sion of much regret Now, as it is the design of revelation to 
c\hibit religion not only m its precepts, doctrines, and commands, 
but OS (( actually en-its in the mind and heart, it was important to 
furnihh some actual illustrations of this in detail Tor this pur- 
pose, nothing could be better adapted than to select just such a 
case a& that of Job, and to exhibit him in d condition of most 
Eitraoidmary trial He possessed undoubted piet) He had 
made uncommon attainment" in religion He hid been a min of 
calm judgment — of sober views — of eminent wisdom His was a 
fair ca.se, therefore, in whuh to show the workings of human 
mfurc cien undcrtlie moit fiioribJe ciicumstaim a, md when tuff 
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mind is imbued with religion. It was a case designed noC to show 
what man ought to be, but what he is ; and how muuh infirmity 
and passion may actnally esiat in the soul, even when imbued with 
the principles of piety. Much of this same thing also occurs in 
the Book of Psalms ; and one of the principal things which give 
value to that inestimable part of the Scriptures is, that it so fully 
espresses the feelings of a pious man in a great varietj' of trying 
circumstances. Many of the expressions in the Psalms, as well as 
in the Book of Job, we are by no means to regard as the offspring 
of genuine religion, but as denoting what human nature is, even 
\ he the p '1' g feelings are those of piety. Even in such a 
d th 11 b utbreakings of passion ; improper murmuring ; 

d b b 1 fe condition of the soul; momenta of darkness, 
wl I AT f the divine goodness will be withdrawn ; and 

p t mp tietice, which will give occasion of regret in 

th b q 1 1 f Comp. Pp. cxvi. 1 1, Ixxiii. 1-15. To record 
th n P 3 approbation of them ; and the record may be a 

source of unspeakable consolation to those who are betrayed into 

ml-u- 1 I 1 h f 1 d d 

hiyi ig Oflppl 

II fhBkfJb h p J h 

ddh h hhhmmd dt 

plasdyfl fl h bjd 

(5)1 de , then, to ascertain in this book * hat is ri^^ht and 
what is wrong, a careful examination is necessary, in connexion 
with the other parts of the Bible. The views of the friends of Job, 
and the expressions of Job himself, must be carefully compared 
with the law of God, with the counsels and precepts elsewhere 
revealed, and with the nature of true religion as elsewhere exhi- 
bited. We are not to assume that all that Job said was right ; nor 
are we to assume that lee would have avoided the impatience and 
irreverence which he sometimes manifested. We are to compare 
the arguments of Job and his friends with the statements of truth 
elsewhere occurring in the Scriptures, and to place his feelings by 
the side of those of the only perfect man — the Lord Jesus. In him 
there was no impatience — no murmuring — no irreverence. In 
him was illustrated fully what religion, under the most trying 
circumstances, ought to be ; iri Job we see what, as human nature 
is constituted, it often is. With the New Testament in our hand, 
it is not difficult to form a correct estimate of what was wrong in 
the Patriarch of Uz ; and we shall not find it difficult to determine 
what we ought to avoid when we are called to pass through similar 
trials. 

(a) It is not difficult, then, to deteniiiue the value of this book. 
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it the place which it deserves to occupy in the sacred canon. li 
shows the following things: — (a) The operations of the human 
heart when under trial, (b) The real power of religion in re- 
straining the mind, and in producing ultimately acquiescence in 
God. (c) It shows how far the human mind can go of itself, under 
the most favorable circumstances, in explaining the mysteries of 
the divine government, (rf) It shows the necessity that truth should 
be revealed beyond what the human understanding has power itself 
to originate, to furnish support and consolation. (<) It shows the 
duty of perfect submission to the will of God, even when we cannot 
see the reason of his doings. In the works of creation and provi- 
dence he has evinced so much wisdom and power, so much that 
surpasses even now all that science can do to explain it, so much 
that is every way superior to man, that we ought to have confidence 
in the wisdom of God in all things, and to believe that the great 
Governor of the universe is qualified for universal empire. 

Various places have been assigned to the Book of Job in the 
ancient and modern arrangements. The place which it occupied 
al first in the Jewish canon is uncertain, for the ancient catalogues 
of the sacred books differ much from each other in regard to the 
place of this book. In that of Melito, it stands after the Canticles ; 
in that of Origen, after Ezekiel ; in that of Jerome, after the minor 
prophets. In Bava Bathra, c. L. f. 14, b., the books of the Ha- 
giographa follow each other in the following order ; J Ruth," 
2 Psalms, 3 Job, 4 the writings of Solomon, Proverbs, Ecclesias- 
tes, Canticles, 5 Lamentations, &c. According to Elias Levita, 
the Masorites arranged the Hagiographa in the following order : 
I Chronicles, 9 Psalms, 3 Job, 4 Proverbs, 5 the five festival books. 
The order in the printed editions varies as much as in the cata- 
logues. In the Bomberg edition, in 1521, it is placed between 
the book of Proverbs and Daniel ; in the edition of Buxtorf, it is 
placed between Proverbs and Canticles. See Eichhorn, Einleit. 
■§ 645, Carpzov, Introd. in V. T. p. 31. The proper place for the 
book of Job, in order to estimate its real value and importance, is 
at the commencement of the Bible, or in the early part of the book 
of Genesis. There is reason to suppose that it is the oldest book 
in the world ; and there is. a moral certainty that it was penned 
before the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, and before, in fact, 
any of the revelations were given which now shed so much light on 
the path of man. In our estimation of its design, it should stand 
at the commencement of the volume of revealed truth, to show how 
little the human mind can discover in regard to the principles of 
the divine government, and the necessity of revelation. The 
reasonings of the sages of Arabia, in the earliest period of the 
world, demonstrated abundantly what the reasonings of the sages 
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of Greece afterwards did— that man needed a revelation to acquainl 
him with the true principles of the divine administration. 

^ 7. The patriarchal religion, as developcdin the hookefJoh, 
On the supposition that this book was composed at the time sup- 
posed, then it is an invaluable document in regard to the nature of 
the patriarchal religion. We have comparatively few notices on 
that subject in the book of Genesis, and this volume supplies a chasm 
which it is of the greatest importance to fill up in order to.und erst and 
the history of the world. We may suppose, without impropriety, that 
the mind of Job was imbued with the principles of religion, as then 
understood by the patriarchs ; that he was acquainted with the tra- 
ditions which had come down from more remote periods ; that he 
was apprized of the revelations which had then been communicated 
to mankind ; and that he practised ihe rites of religion which were 
then prevalent among the true worshippers of God. If this is so, 
then it will be of interest and importance to brirfg together, in a 
brief compass, some of the notices of the patriarchal religion 
scattered throughout this book. 

(1.) The existence of one supreme God, the infinitefy wise and 
glorious Creator of all things. In the entire book, God is spoken of 
as one, nor is there an intimation by any of the speakers that there 
is more than one God. There are no allusions to a good and an evil 
principle contending in the universe ; nor any trace of the doctrine 
which subsequently became prevalent in the East, that such con- 
tending principles existed. No sentiments occur like those which 
were afterwards embodied in Persia respecting the existence and 
confiicts of Ormuzd and Ahriman {see Creuzer, Symbolik und 
Mythologie, Erster Band, 226, seq., and Neander, Gescbichte, 3, 
a. 219, seq.), or what became subsequently the doctrine of the 
ManichKana. The religion of the book of Job is throughout a 
pure theism. This fact is remarkable, because the subject of the 
controversy — the mingled good and evil in the world — was such as 
constituted the foundation of the argument for dualism subsequently 
in a considerable portion of the Oriental world. 

The characteristics ascribed to God in this book are such as are 
every where attributed to him in the Bible, and are far above any 
conceptions which prevailed of bim at any time among Pagan phi- 
losophers. He is abmgUy, ch, v. 9, vi. 4, ix. 5-12, et al. He is 
tmmiscient, ch. xi. 11, xxi, 22. He is wise, ch. xii. 13, xxiv, 1 ; 
inscrutable, eh. xi. 7-9, xsxvi. 26 ; invisible, ch. xi. II. He is the 
Supreme Governor of the icorld, and the regulator of its concerns, 
ch. v. 9-13, viii. 4-6. He is the Creator of all things, ch. iv. 17, 
X. 8-11, XXXV. 10, xxxviii. ^10. He is perfectly pure and holy, 
ch, XV. IS, 16, XXV. 5, 6. He is eternal, ch. x. 5. He is a spirit- 
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ual Being, ch. x. 4. He is gracious, and is ready to forgive sin to . 
the penitent, ch. v. 17-27, xi. 13-19, xsii. 21-23, xxxiii. 23-28. 
He is a hearer of prayer, ch. xxxiii. 26, xii. 4, xxii. 27. He is the 
dispenser of life and death, ch. iv. 9, x. 12, xxxiii. 4. He communi- 
cates Ms mill by revelation to manlcijul, ch, iv. 12-17, xxxiii. 14- 
17. In these and in numerous other passages in the book, the 
existence and attributes of tlie One Supreme God are stated with 
perliapa as much clearness as in any part of the Bible, and in a 
manner infinitely superior to any statements respecting the divine 
character and perfections in any other ancient books except those 
of the Scriptures. 

(2.) The universe was created by this one great and glorious 
God. It was not the work of chance ; it was not the creation of 
any inferior beings ; it was not eternal. A single passage is all 
that is necessary to be referred to on this point— a passage of une- 
(juailed sublimity, ch. xxxviii. 4-11 . 

Where wasl thou when I laid the foundations of the earth .' 

Declare, if thou hast underBlanding. 

Who hath laid the meaaureB thereof, if thou knowest ? 

Or who hath Bltetched the line upon it ? 

Whereupon are the foundations thereof festGnei! ? 

Or who laid the corner-stone thereof. 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy ? 

Or who shut up the aea with doors, 

When it brake forth, as if it had lEsued out of the womb ? 

When I made the cloud the garment thereof, 

And thick darkness a swaddling-band for it, 

And brake it up for my decreed place, 

And sel bars and doors. 

And aaid, " Hitherto shah thou come, but no further ; 

And hereehall thy proud waves be stayed ?" 

(3.) He is the moral Governor of all his intelligent creatures, 
dispensing rewards and punishments according to their character. 
It is unnecessary to refer to particular passages demonstrating this, 
as the whole of the controversy in the book turns on it. The/ac( 
that God thus governs the universe, and that he punishes the evil 
and rewards the good, is assumed on both sides in the controversy, 
and is never called in question. The point of inquiry is. In what 
manner is it done ? One of the parties maintains that the dispen- 
sations of God here are strictly according to human character, and 
that character may be fairly inferred from those dispensations ; the 
other denies this, but maintains that there will be a_/ai«re retribu- 
tion, which will be strictly in accordance with justice. Comp. Notes 
on ch. xix. 23-27. Somewhere, and soviehow, it seems to have 
been held by all parties, God would show himself the friend of the 
righteous and the punisher of the wicked. 
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(4.) The existence of angels, or a superior rank of holy intelH> 
gencea, is asserted. In ch. i. 6, it cannot be denied that by ' the 
sons of God ' who came to present themselves before God, holy 
beings superior to men are denoted, and that it is designed to repre- 
sent this scene as occurring in heaven. It is further implied there, 
that they came together ftom an important service, as if they had 
been absent engaged in some ministry to other parts of the universe, 
and returned now to render an account, and to receive a fresh com- 
mission in their work. The term ' son of God ' is used in Daniel 
iii. 25, comp. 28, to denote an angel. Angels also are, undoubt- 
edly, referred to in ch. xv. 15 : 

Bchoii], he pultelh no Irust in his saints , 

Yea, the hoavens ore not clean in hia sight 

The express mention of 'the heavens' in the parallelism, as well 
OS the contrast between the ' saints,' or holy ones, here referred to, 
and with man (vs. 14, 16), proves that the 'holy ones' are angels. 
It is possible also that in a parallel expression iu ch. xxv. 5, there 
may be a reference to angels : 

Yea, ihe stsi-s are nol pure in his sight, 

.('be declaration in ch. xv. !5, demonstrates that the received opin- 
ion then was that the angds were far inferior to God. They are 
spoken of .as holy beings ; as superior to men ; as eminently holy 
in comparison with the most holy men, but still as so far inferior to 
God that they were comparatively impure. 

In ch. V. 1, also, there is probably an allusion to angels : 

Call now, if there be any to answer thee ; 
And to which of the snints wilt thou turn ? 

And in ch. xxxviii. 7, they are mentioned as having been present at 
the creation of the earth, and as celebrating that great event with 
a song of praise : 

When the morning slara sang together. 

And all the sons of God shouled for Joy. 

If the book of Job was composed in the time which I have supposed, 
as stated in the previous parts of this Introduction, then these are 
among the earliest notices of the heavenly hierarchy that we have 
in the sacred volume. They imply that the existence of superior 
intelligences was an undisputed fact that might be used for the 
sake of argument and illustration j that they were eminently holy, 
though far inferior to God ; that they performed important offices 
in the administration of the universe, and that they were under the 
control of the Almighty, and assembled together before him from 
time to time to give their account, and to receive afresh his com- 
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mands. Early notices of the existence of angelic beings may be 
found also in Gen. xix. 1, 15, xxii. 1[, xxiv. 7, 40, xsviii. 12, xlviii. 
16. Ex. xxiii. 20. Judges xiii. 19. 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, et al 

It would be impossible now to irace the origin of the belief in the 
existence of superior ranks of holy intelligences, and it would be 
inappropriate here to attempt to follow out the development of the 
idea aa it occurs in the Scriptures, or as it is found in the early 
views of the Orientals. The belief, however, has always pervaded 
the Oriental world, of a series of ascending orders of intelligences, 
employed for various purposes in the administration of tiie affairs 
of the universe. See Creuzer, Sym. u. Myth., and Neander, as 
quoted above. " The ancient Persians," says Mr. Sale, Pre. Dis. 
to the Koran, sect, iv., " firmly believed the ministry of angels, and 
their superintendence over the affairs of the worJd (as the Magians 
still do), and therefore assign them distinct charges and provinces, 
giving tlieir names to the months and the days of the months." 
Tbe Mohammedans probably derived their views on this subject 
from the Old Testament, intermingled with the fables of the Jews ; 
but it is an interesting fact that in the country of Mohammed, in 
the days of Job, the doctrine of the existence of a superior order 
of intelligences was held in its purity, and without any of the inter- 
mixtures of puerility with which the doctrine is intermingled in the 
Jewish traditions, and in the Koran. See Sale, Pre. Dis., sect. iv. 

(5.) The doctrine of the existence of evil spirits was believed 
with as much certainty. The introduction of the character of 
Satan, ch. i. 1 1, is conclusive proof on that point. He is a dark, 
malignant, accusing spirit ; one who lives to spy out the conduct of 
others; whoiasuspiciousof the sincerity of all virtue ; whodelights 
in the opportunity of putting virtue to the severest test, with a view 
to show that it is false and hollow; who delights to give pain. 
Satan is introduced in ch. i. 11, as if it were generally admitted 
that there were such evil spirits, and as if their chaiacier was so 
well understood that it was unnecessai-y to offer a remark on the 
subject. The book of Job, however, furnishes no information as 
to the prevalent belief whether those spirits were originally evil, or 
whether they had apostatized from a former state of holiness and 
happiness. The character of Satan, however, in the hook of Job, 
is such as to render it in the highest degree probable that it was a 
matter of tradition that he had been (he agent in the temptation of 
Adam, and in the introduction of sin -into the world. There is a 
strong resemblance between the feelings with which he looked on 
Job, and those with which he must have regarded man in Paradise ; 
and the general distrust which he is represented as having in the 
piety of Job, and the conviction which he expresses that if the pro- 
per teat were applied it would be found to be insincere, is such aa 
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we might expect from one emboldened by the sutcessful attempt to 
alienate man as he was created, from his Creator. There is, indeed, 
a slight intimation in the poem itself, that Satan was a fallen spirit 
that had been once holy and happy. It is found in the expression 
of the belief of Eliphaz in two places, that entire confidence could 
not be put even in the holy angeia — as if there had been some revolt 
or apoatacy among them, which rendered it possible that there might 
be more : 

And his angels he chnrged with folly- 
How much less in them thm dwell ju houses ofclay, 
Whose foundation is in the dusl ? oh. iv. 18, 19. 

And again : 

Behold, he pntteth no trnst in his ESints ; 

Yea, the heavena are not clean in his sight, ch. xv. 15, 

Comp. ch. XKV. 5. Language like this would hardly be employed 
unless there was a belief that even the holiness of the aogels was 
not incorruptible, and that there had been some revolt there among 
a part, which rendered it possible that others might revolt also. 
Comp. Jude 6, " And the angeis which kept not their first estate." 
These passages taken together lead to a clear intimation of a belief 
that there bad been a defection among the heavenly hosts, which 
was of such 3 character as to make it possible that they who re- 
mained there might apostatize also. They are not represented, 
indeed, as sinful (see the Notes on those passages) ; they have a de- 
gree of holiness which nothing human can equal ; but still it is not 
of the same character as that of God ; it is not so exalted as to put 
it above the suspicion that it might fall. 

(6.) Man, in the time of Job, was regarded as a fallen being, and 
as wholly depraved. Of the belief that man is fallen, the following 
passages are flill proof: 

Shall mortal man be more just than God ? 

Behold, he put no trust in his servants. 

And his angeia he charged with lolly. 

How much less iA them Iliat dwell in houses oFclay, 

Whose foundation is in the dust, ch. iv. 17-19. 

Han thut is born of a woman, is of few days, 

Andfulloflrouhle. 

Who can bring a clean thing onf of an unclean .' 

Mot one, ch. xiv. 1, 4, 

What is man, that he should be clean P 

And he that is born of a woman, that he should be rightenus ? 

Behold, he puttetb no trust in his saints ; 

Yen, the heavens are not clean in bis sight , 

How much more abominable and filthy is man. 

Who drinkelh iniquity like water I ch. iv. 14-16, 
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There is also an allusioD to the manner in which tliia depravity wsm 
introduced into the world : 

If I covered nij transgressions ae Adam, 

By hiding mine iniquity in my hoaom. ch. xixi. 33. 

In ch. i, 21 there seems also to be areference to tl 

nounced on man in consequence of the apoatacj, a ^ „. „ ^^ 

is possible that there may be the same allusion. As the language 
there used, however, is such as is common in all languages, and 
such as may be suggested by mere observation, it is not conclu- 
sively certain that the reference is to the sentence pronounced on 
man on account of his sin. 

(7.) The necessity of reconciliation with God in order that 
peace may be enjoyed, is abundantly stated and enforced i 

Acquaint now thyself with him, end be at peace ; 

Thereby good shall come unto ihee. 
Receive, ! pray thee, tfia law from hia moulh. 

And lay op hjj words in thine heart, ch. xiii. 31, 32. 

Comp. ch. iv. 17-27, xi. 13-19. 

(8.) The doctrine is taught that if man was penitent under the 
divine chastisement, God would receive the true penitent to his 
faror. See the passages quoted above (7), and the following : 

H'lhou return to the Almi^^hty, thon shall be built up, 
Thou shaJt pnt away iniquity far from thy tabernacles, eh. xxii. 23. 
If there be a messenger with him, an interjjreler. 
One among a thousand, to show unto man his uprlghlness, 
Then he is gracious unto him, and saith, ^ 

Deliver him from going dovBO to the pit; 

Hie flesh shall bo fresher than a child's ; 

He shall return to Ihe days of bis joulh ; 

He shall pray unio God, and he will be favorable unto him ■ 

And he ahall see his face with iov ; 

For be will tender unto man hfs iighleonsnesa. 

He lookelh upon men ; and if any say, I have sinned. 

And perverted that which was right, and it profited me not. 

He will deliver hie soul from going unto the nit. 

And his life ahall see the light. ' - "" "" 



e again o 



{9.) The doctrine was held that man would not 1 
the earth; that when he died, he departed to return no..„„c. ^cc 
this opinion presented with great beauty and force in ch. xiv. 

(10.) A very important inquiry next meets us in reference to the 
question whether man would live after death; and if he did, what 
would be h.s condition then. Thia inquiry is of special impor- 
latice If as has been supposed .his is the oldest book in the world 
It wiil thus throw important light on the development of the idea 
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of the future state, aiid the belief of the early ages on that point, 
On this important subject, the foilowing remBiks will pmbablj 
comprise all the views presented in the book of Job. 

(o) There is no distinct and formal statement of the doctiine of 
the immortality of the soul. Indeed, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to make out from this book that there were any settled 
views on that subject then prevailing. 

(6) There is no mention made of heaven, as a place of rest, or 
as an abode of holiness. The angels are referred to, and God is 
often mentioned, and there is, as we shall see, a reference to a 
future state of being ; hut there is no distinct conception of heaven, 
as a place where the righteous would dwell together for ever. 

(c) There is no belief expressed of the resurrection. The only 
passage which can, by any persona, be regarded as teaching this 
doctrine, is the celebrated passage, ch. xix. 95-27. But that this 
does not refer to the resurrection of the body, seems to me to be 
clear, for the reasons which are suggested in the Notes on that 
passage. The remarks also in ch. xiv, seem to be conclusive proof 
that Job did not suppose that the body would be raised up again 
after it had once been laid in the dusc. 

For there ie hope of a tree. 

If it be cut down, thai it will sprout s^'m, 

And that the tender branch thereof will not cease. 

Though the root ihoreof wai old in llie earth, 

And the stock thereof die in the gronnd ; 

Yet through the scent of water it v»ill bad. 

And bring forth boughs like a plant. 

But man dieth and wastelh away ; 

Yea, man giveth np the ghost, and where is he ? ts. 7-1 0. 

The same disbelief of the doctrine of the resurrection, or igno- 
rance of it, appears from the following passages : 

Aa the cloud is consnined and vanisbeth awny ; 

So he that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more 

He shall return no mote to his house, 

Neither shall hJB place know him any more, cli, ^'ii. 9, 10. 

As Ihe waters fail from the sea. 

And the flood decayelh and drietb up, 

So man lieth down and riseth not ; 

Till the heavens be no more they shail not awalse. 

Not he raised out of their sleep, ch, liv. 11, 12. 

If a man die, shall he live again ? vet. 14. 

It may be said that these passages only teach that man would not 
appear again on the earth; that he would not rise as the tree 
sprouts up and lives again. This may be so; but still, if they had 
known of the resurrection at all, these sentimcnls would not havR 
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That doctrine would have relieved all the difficulty 
IS the belief tliat man would be raised op to dwell on 



been uttered. _ 

as effectualiy as the belief that man would be raised op to d'wefl"r 
the earth would have done. 

{d) The doctrine of future retribution is Dot brought forward as 
it would have been, if it was clearlj understood. The reference to 
a future state of rewards and punisbmenta would have removed all 
the embarrassment which was felt by Job and his friends. Il would 
have explained the mysterious events in the unequal distribution of 
rewards and punishments in this life ; relieved the difficulty arising 
from the fact that the righteous suffer and the wicked are prospered 
here ; and would have kept Job from murmuring and complaining 
under hia severe trials. And though there is an occasional allusion 
to a future state, yet it is by no means such as would be made now 
m arguing on the difficuHies which perplexed the minds of Job and 
his friends. 

(e) Yet still, there mas a belief that man would live after death, 
or that the grave would not be the end of existence. It is remark- 
able that the only passages which refer to the subject, or express 
the belief at all, occur in the speeches of Job ; and the manner in 
which he brings forward the doctrine seems to have made no 
impression on the minds of the other speakers. Even the reference 
to the future state by Job himself does not appear to have been 
designed to turn aside the force of their arguments. The viewH 
which he presented on the subject do not seem to have excited any 
curiosity in their minds, or to have been regarded as of sufficient 
importance to demand a reply. The views which were entertained 
by Job on the subject are the following : 

1. The grave was a quiet resting-place ; a place where foil and 
wo, and care would cease. 

For now should I have Jain etill and been quiet ; 

I should have Blept ; 

1h«a Jiad 1 been at rest 

With kings and counsellors of Ihe earth. 

Or as an bidden unlimelj birth I had not Leeii ; 

Ai infanta which never aaw tlie light. 

There the wicked cease from troubling. 

And there the weary be at rest. oh. iit. 

My dayE are passed ; 



My plans 
The cheri 



rished purposes of ray heart. 
Night has become day to me ; 
The light bordereth on darkness. 
Tralj, I look to Sfieoi as my home ; 
My bed I spread in the place of darkne 
To corruption I say, ' Thou art my fath 
To the worm, ' My mother and my sifll 
And where now is my hops > 
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And who will see my hope fulfilled ? 

To Ihe bars of Sheol ihey muat descend ; 

Yea, WG shall deacend together to the dust. 

For the numbered years pass away ; 

And I am going the way whence I shall n 

My spirit is exhausted ; 

My days are at an end ; 

The grave wiits for me. ch. syi. 22, svii 
And surely the mountain falling uomcs to nt 
And the rook is removed from bis place ; 
The waters wear away (he Etonea, 
The floods wash away the duet of the earth, 
And the hope of man tlioii dost destroy. 
Thou doatoverpowerhim forever, and h> 
Thou dost change hia countenanee, and aendi 
His sons are honored, but he knoweth it not . 
Or Ihey are brought low, but he peroeivoth it 

2. Bat though the grave is thus the tei 
hopes, yet it is not the end of man. There is an abode ti 
the grave is but the entrance ; a world where there is stiJJ coi 
ness, and susceptibility of happiness or wo. In that world the 
Shades or the Rephaim, reside — the spirits of departed men : 

The shades tremble from beneath ; 

Sheol is naked before him ; 

And Destruction hath no covering, ch. ixvi. S. 

It is clear here that that world is supposed to be ' beneath ;' tliat it 
is under the waters ; that it is the region of ' Siieol ' to which the 
grave is the entrance ; and that there is a dominion of God over 
those departed Shades or Rephaim, so that he has power to make 
them tremble. There can be no doubt that by the Shades or Re- 
phaim here, there is allusion to the Manes Mortuum, the spirits of 
the dead confined in Sheol. Comp. Isa. xiv. 9. Prov. ii. 18. Ps. 
Ixxsviii. 10. Prov. ix. 18. Isa. xxvi. 19. That world is dark and 
dismal. There is an obscure light there, but it serves only to 
heighten the gloom : 

Are not my days few ? 

O spare me, and lei me alone, that I may lake a little ease. 
Before I go whence I shall not return, 
To the land of darkness, and the shadow of death — 
Tho land of darkness, like the blackness of the shadow of death , 
Where there is no order, and where its shining is like blaeknesd. 
ch.x. 20-23. 

For the bearing of this passage on the belief of the future state, 
the reader is referred to the Notes. Thia view of the future world 
is remarkably obscure and gloomy, and shows that even the .■nind 
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of Job had not such anticipations of the future state as to cheer 
and support him in the time of trial. The apprehension seems to 
have been that all the dead would descend through the grave to a 
region where only a few scattered rays of light would exist, and 
where the whole aspect of the dwelling was in strong contrast with 
the cheerful regions of the ' land of the living.' To that dark 
world even Job felt that it would be a calamity to descend, for 
though there was an expectation that there would he a distinction 
there between the good and the evil, yet compared with the present 
world of light and beauty, it was a sad and gloomy dwelling-place. 

3. That world was regarded by the ancients as less desirable as 
a place of residence than this in several respects. It w'as dark and 
gloomy. It was entered through the grave, and the grave was only 
Us outer court. They who dwelt there were cut off from the enioy- 
menls of the present life. It was a land of silence. Thus Heze- 
kiah, speaking of that world to which he had a prospect of descend- 
ing when so sick, says : 

I said, 'I shall not gee JEHOv^n ; 
Jehovah in (he land of the livLne : 
I shall see man no mote. 

Among ihe inhabitanls of tha land of stillDeaa." laa. xxsviii. 11. 
In like manner, it would be a place where the worship of God could 
not be appropriately celebrated. Thus Hezekiah says : 
For Slieol cannot praise ihee ; 
Death cannot oeJetrate tliae ; 

They that go down inio the pit cannot hope for Ihy truth. 
The liv.ng, the living, he shall praise th«e, as I do this day ; 
The father lo the children shall make known Ihy ftithfulnesa. 

fta. iisviii. 13,19, 
A similar sentiment is expressed by David, Ps. vi. 5 : 

For in death there is no remembrance of thoa ; 
In the grave who shall give thee thanks? 

A similar view of that world appears to have been taken by Job. 
indeed, it is not improbable that the view of Job was even more 
gloomy in regard to that future world, as he lived at a period so 
much earlier than David and Hezekiah. Successive revelations 
imparted new light, and the idea of the future state was more and 
iiiore developed, though in the time of Hezekiah jt was accompa- 
nied ttith much that was dark and gloomy. It was reserved for the 
gospel fully to ' bring life and immortality to light.' Yet, 

4. Id that future world there was some belief that there would 
be a separation between the good and the bad ; or that the wicked 
would be visited with punishment— thoagh the belief of this is repre- 
sented as received from travellers, the faith of foreign lands • 
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Have ye not inquired of the travellers ? 

And will you not admil Ihelr leatimony ? 

That the wicked man is kept for Ihe day of deslructiftn ? 

And that he shall be brought forth in the day cf fieico wnilh ? 

oh.xxi. 30. 

That this 'wrath' refers to punishment which the wicked will 
expetieiice after death, is apparent from what Job immediately 
adds, that he well knows that hia present life may be one of pros- 
perity, and that he may lie down with honor in the grave, and that 
the clods of the valley will be sweet unto him ; 

Who charges him with his way to his face ? 

And who reoompen^ea to him tliat which he hath done 

And he shall be borna [with honor] to the gtare. 

And [friends] shall watch tenderly over his tomb. 

Sweet to him shall be the dodsvf the valley ; 

Every man shall go out to honor him, 

And of those before hlra there shall be no number, ch. ixl. 31-33. 

Comp. Notes on Isa. xiv, 15-19. It will be apparent from these 
illustrations, that the views of the future state in the time of Job 
were very obscure, and this is the reason of the remarkable fact that 
no particular reference is made in the argument to it, in order to 
remove the difficulties that were feit in regard to the divine admin- 

(11.) God was to be worshipped by sacrifice and burnt-offerings. 
Il was in this way that Job sought to make expiation for the sins 
which his children might inadvertently have committed (ch i. 5, 6), 
and that the sins of his friends were to be expiated (ch. xlii. 8). 
This was evidently among the earliest modes of worship (comp. 
Gen. iv. 4, viii. 20, 21), and there was, therefore, some idea of the 
nature of an atonement, or of expiation for sin. I do not see any 
reason to doubt that Job, in common with all the patriarchs, may 
have had some conception that these bloody offerings were designed 
to point to the one great Sacrifice that was to be made for the sins 
of the world; but there is no intimation of any such belief in the 
book itself. Of the modes of worship, besides the offering of sacri- 
fice, nothing can be learned from this book, except that sacrifices 
were to be accompanied with prayer, and that prayer was acceptable 
to God and would be heard ; ch. xlii. 8, xxxiii. 26, 27, 28, xi. 1 3-15. 
Repentance was also demanded, and where there was a peuiteni 
heart, the offender would be accepted. 

If thou prepare thine heart, 

If the Iniquity wliich Is In thine hands thou wiit pat far uway, 

Tbeu shalt thou lift up thy coiiiitunanee [bright] without spot, 
And thou ahalt be firm, and shalt not fear. 
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Am} tlij life shall bi; lirigtit above tlie noonday, 
—Now tliou art in darkness— I) u( thou shall be as the moi 
ch. J 

The religion of the time of Job was a pure theism. It _ 

in the worship of one God, with appropriate sacrifices, and with 
acts of confidence and adoration, and with dependence on hia mer- 
cy to lost sinners. There is, indeed, no express mention of coiivo- 
cacions for public worship, nor of the Sabbath, nor of the office of 
priest. As in the time of Noah (Gen. viii.) the father of a family 
was the officiating priest who laid the victim ou the aJtar, so it was 
in the time of Job, ch. i. 4, 5. In these services there was the 
most profound veneration for the one God, and the deepest abhor- 
rence of idolatry in all its forms. 

If I have made gold mj trust. 

Or said to the fine gold, Thou art my confidence ; 

If I rejoiced because my weahh waa great. 

And because mine hand haci found much ; 

If I beheld the buu when it shineii. 

And ihe moon advancing in itK brightness. 

And my heart has been secretly enticed, 

And my mouth has kissed my hand ; 

This also were a crime to be punished by llie judge. 

For I should have denied the God who is above, ch. jssi, 24-l!3. 

There is nowhere in the book an intimation that the sun, the moon, 
the stars, or any created being, waa to be honored as God. 

(12.) We have in the book of Job an interesting view of the 
nature and effects of true piety. The necessity of holiness of life, 
of trust in God, of integrity and truth, is every where insisted on as 
essential to true relision. To transcribe the particular places 
where these are dwelt upon, would be to crpy a considerable 
part of the book. We may just advert to the beautiful manner in 
winch the necessity of smceriti/ in the service of God is urged, and 
in which the sin and danger oi hypocrisy aVe expressed : 

Can the paper reed grow up without niirc i 

Can the bulrush grow up without water.' 

Even yet in its greenness, and rinciit. 

It withereth before any other herb. 

Such are the ways of all who forget God; 

So perishes the hope of the hypocrile. 

His hope shall rot, 

And his trust shall be the building of tlie snider. 

He shall loan upon the building, and it shall not stand ; 

He shall grasp it, but it shall not endure, oh. viii. 11-15. 

Knowest thou not that from the most ancient times, 
From the time when man was placed upon the eatih. 
That the triumphing of the wicked is short. 
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And thejoj rif the liypocrile is but for a moment? 
Though his greatnosa mount up to tlic heavens. 
And his eicellency unto ihe clouds. 
Yet he shall perisii for ever as the vilest substance 
They who have seen hira shall say. Where )s ha ? 

He shall flee away as a dream, and not be found. 

Yea, he shall vanish as a vision of the night, ch. ix. 4-8. 

For virhat is the hope of the hypocrite when [God] cula him oif; 

When he taketh away his life ? 

Will God listen to his cry 

"When trouble cometh upon him ? 

Willhedelightbira-elfmiheAlmighty? 

Will ho call at all times upon God ? cli, xivu. H-W. 

{13.) An interesting view of the religion of the time of Job ia 
seen in its influence on morals and manners. Customs in the Ori- 
ental world change HttJe, and in Arabia at the present time we have 
still interesting illustrations of what existed in the days of Job. In 
the pHtriarchal times all this was identified with their religion, and 
there is scarcely even now to be found any where more beautiful 
illustrations of the nature and effects of religion in these respects, 
than occur in the book of Job, and nowhere are there more happy 
descriptions of the simplicity, the purity, the urbanity of early man- 
ners and customs. This is seen in the book of Job in the foliowmg 
respects ! . . 

fa) In the perfect respectfulness of manner m their treatment ot 
each other. In all the long controversy recorded in this book, and 
in all that was said that was harsh and adapted to irritate, there is 
no interruntion of the speaker. There is no passionate outbreak. 
It was a conceded and well understood matter that the speaker was 
to be heard patienUy through, and then that the reply was to be 
heard as patiently. No matter how much misapprehension of the 
meaning of the one who had spoken there might be, no matter 
what reflection there might be on his motives or character, and no 
matter how severe and withering the sarcasm, yet there is no attempt 
to break in upon the speaker. This is understood still lo be cour- 
tesy in the Oriental world ; this was regarded as courtesy among 
the aborigines of this country ; and in this respect the more civil- 
ized and polished people of our times might learn something from 
even the wandering Arab, or the " wild untutored Indian. Thus 
Dr. Franklin (Works, vol. ii, 45S), speaking of the " Savages o( 
North America," says, " Having frequent occasions to hold public 
councils, they have acquired great order and decency in conduct- 
in^ them. The old men sit in the foremost ranks, the warriors in 
the next, and the women and children in the hindmost, The busi- 
ness of the women is to take exact notice of what passes, imprint it 
on their memories, and communicate it to their children. He that 
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would speak, rises. The rest observe a profound silence. When 
he has finished, and sits down, they leave hirr 
recollect, that if he has omitted any thing he intended t 
has any thing to add, he may rise again and deliver it. To inter- 
rupt another, eren in common consersation, is reckoned highly 
indecent. How different this is from the conduct of a polite lirit- 
ish House of Commons, where scarce a day passes without aome 
confusion, that makes the Speaker hoarse in calling to order," &c. 
" It is one of the Indian rules of politeness not to answer a public 
proposition the same day that it is made ; they think it would be 
treating it as a light matter, and that tliey shovv it respect by taking 
time to consider it, as of a matter important." Ibid. p. 454. 

{b) Respect for age. More beautiful instances of this can no- 
where be found than in the modesty of Elihu, and in the deference 
which Job said was paid to him in his days of prosperity. Elihu 

I am young, and ye are very old ; 

Therefors I was afraid, 

And durst not make known lo you mine opinion. 

I said. Days should speak, 

And multitude of years sliould teach wiEdom, 

And tha inspiration of (he Almighty giveth him understanding. 
Great men lire not always wise ; 
Neither do the aged always understand wliat is ligljt. 
Therefore I said, Hearlien unto me ; 
I also will declare mine opinion. , 
Behold, 1 waited ibr your wards, 
T liBtenett to your arguments, 
While ye searched out what to my. 
Vea, I attended to yon ; 
And behold, there is no c 
Or answered Iiis words. 
They were confounded ; they answered n< 
They put words iar from them. 
And I waited, nltliough they did not speab 
Although they stood still, and answered ni 
n my part ; 



«\\l shov 



So Job speaks of the respect that was shown him in the days of li 
prosperity : 

Whon I went forth lo the eate through the city, 

And prepared my seat in the public |>lac9, 

The ynung men saw me, and respectfully retired Ijefoie me ; 

The aged arose, and stood. 

The princes refrained from speaking. 

And laid their hand upon their moulh. 

The voice of counsellors was silent, 
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Aiii! lliB eye saw, and it bore witnena to mo. ch. xxlx. 7-11. 

(c) One of the virtues then much dwelt on, as an act of piety, 
was that of hospitality. This is frequently alluded to wi h great 
beauty in the poem, as it is in ail the poetry of Arabia now, and in 
tlie days of Job was esteemed to be a virtue as essential as it ia 
now ill the East. 

If I hnvB willilielci llie poor from thoir desire, 
Or caused the ejea of tlie widow to fail ; 
If I hate eaten my morsel alone. 
And the fatherless hatli not eaten of it; 
—For from my joulli he grew up with me as with a lather, 
And I was her guide from my earliest days— 
Jf I have seen any one peciali for want of clothing, 
Or any poor man withoiil covering; 
If his loins have not blessed mo, 

And if he have not been warmed with the fleece of my sheep ; 
Then may my shoulder fall from Ihe blade. 
And mine arm be broken from the upper bone, cli, mxi. 16-22. 
if my domestics could not at all limes say, [tabic,' 

'Let ihem show one who has not been satistiod from Iiis bospitahla 
(The stranger did not lodge in ihe street. 
My doors 1 opened to the traveller,) 
Then let me he confounded before a great multitude ! 
Let the contempt of families crash me ! ch. sxxi. 31-34. 
See also ch. xviii. 5, 6, xsi. 17, and the Notes on those places. 

(d) In like manner, piety then consisted much in kindness to 
the poor, the widow, and the fatherless, and to those in the humbler 
ranks of life. Job's beautiful description of his own piety in the 
days of his prosperity is all that is needful to illustrate this ; 

For I rescued the poor when they cried, 

And the fatherless when there was none to help him. 

The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me. 

And I caused the heart of the widow to sing for joy. ch. xsij. 13, 13 

I wai eyes to the blind. 

And feet was I to the lame. 

I was a father to the poor. 

And Ihe causa of the unknown I sBaithed out. 

And I broke the teeth of the wicked, 

And from their teeth I plucked away the spoil, ch, xiis. 15-17 

Did not I weep fui him that waa in trouble. 

Was not my soul grieved for the poor ? ch. xxx. 95. 

If I have refiised justice lo my man-servant or maid-servanl, 

When they had a cause with me. 

What shall I do when (lod riseth up .' 

When he visiteth, what shall I answer him ? 

Did not he that made me in the womb malie him ? 
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irmy land cry out ogainsl me, 

If I liave eaten ita fruita without pajnii 
And Bilorted the livingof its owners; 
Let ihislles grow up instead of wheat, 
And noxious weeds instead of barley. 

§ 8. The ■itaU of the arts a 

There is one important aspect slill in which the book of Job may 
be contemplated. It is as an illustration of the state of the arta 
aiid sciences of the period of the world when it was composed. We 
are not indeed, in a poem of this nature, to loo It for formal treatises 
on any of the arts or sciences as then understood, but aJl that we 
can expect to find must be incidental allusions, or hints, that may 
enable us to determine with some degree of accuracy what advances 
society had then made. Such allusions are also of much more 
value in determining the progress of society, than extended descrip- 
tions of conquests and sieges would he. The latter merely change 
the boundaries of empire ; the former indicate progress in the 
condition of man. Inventions in the arts and discoveries in sci- 
ence at&Jixed points, from which society does not go backward. I 
propose, then, as an illustration of the progress which society had 
made in the time of Job, as well as to prepare the mind to read the 
book in the most intelligent manner, to bring together the scattered 
notices of the state of the arts and sciences contained in this poem. 
No exact order can he observed in this ; nor is there any thing in 
the poem to indicate which of the things specified had the priority 
inpointoftime,or when the invention or discovery was made. The 
order of the arrangement chosen will have some reference to the 
importance of the subjects, and also some to what may be supposed 
to have first attracted attention. For a more full view of the various 
points that will be referred to, reference may be made to the A'-'tcs 

.L ^ adduced. 



The stars were early observed in Chaldea, where the science of 
astronomy had its origin. A pastoral people always have some 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies. The tending of flocks by night, 
under a clear Oriental sky, gave abundant opportunity for ob^rv- 
iiig the motions of the heavenly bodies, and names would soon be 
given to the most important of the stars; the difference between 
the planets and the fixed stars would be observed, and the imagina- 
tion would be employed in grouping the stars into fanciful resem- 
blances to animals and other objects. In like mauiieV, as caravans 
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travelled mucVi at night through the deserts, on account of tlia 
comparative coolness then, they would have an opportunity of ob- 
serving the stars, and some knowledge of the heavenly bodies be- 
came necessary to guide their way. The notices of the heavenly 
bodies in this poem show chiefly that names were given to some of 
the stars ; that they were grouped together in constellations ; and 
that the times of the appearance of certain stars had been carefully 
observed, and their relation to certain aspects of the weather had 
been marked. There is no express mention of the planets as dis- 
tinguished from the fixed stars ; and nothing to lead us to suppose 
thai they were acquainted with the true system of astronomy. 

He commandelh ihe Eun,aii(i it ri^eth not. 

And he sealetli up the slnia. 

He alone etrelclietli oul ihe heavens. 

And walketh upon the higii wavea of the sea. 

He makelh Arelurus, Orion, 

The Pleiades, and the aecrel chambers of tlia south, cli. Ik. 7-9, 

Canet lliou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, 

Or loofe the bonds of Orion ! 

Causl thuu bring fbrtli Mazzaroth in his season, 

Or lead forth the Bear with bef joung .' 

Knowest Ibou the laws of tbe heavens. 

Or hasl thou appointed their dominion over the eorth ? 

^ cb. siLMiil. 31-33. 

It would seem from these passages, that the allusion to the clus- 
ters of stars here, is made to them as the harbingers of certain sea- 
sens. "It is well known, that, in different regions of the earth, the 
appearance of certain constellations before sunrise or after sunset, 
marks the distinction of seasons, and regulates the labors of the 
husbandman." Wemifss. It is also known that the appearance of 
certain constellations — as Orion — was regarded by mariners as 
denoting a stormy and tempestuous season of the year. See the 
Notes on the passages quoted above. This seems to be the know- 
ledge of the constellations referred to here, and there is no certain 
evidence that the observation of the heavens in the time of Job had 
gone beyond this. 

A somewhat curious use has been made of the reference to the 
stars in the book of Job, by an attempt to determine the time when 
he lived. Supposing the principal stars here mentioned to be those 
of Taurus and Scorpio, and that these were the cardinal constella- 
tions of spring and autumn in the time of Job, and calculating their 
positions by the precession of the equinoxes, the time referred to 
in the book of Job was found to be 818 years after the deluge, or 
184 years before the birth of Abraham. " This calculation, made 
by Dr. Brinkley of Dublin, and adopted by Dr. Hales, had been 
made also in 17G5 by M. Dueontant in Paris, with a result differing 
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only in being forty-two years less." The coincidence is remark- 
able, but the proof that the constellations jeferred to are Taurus 
and Scorpio, is too uncertain to give much weight to the argu- 



The intimations about tlie structure, the size, and the support of 
the earth, are also very obscure, and the views entertained would 
seem to have been very confused. Language is used, doubtless, such 
as wou!d express the popular belief, and it resembles that which is 
eommonij employed in the Scriptures. The common representa- 
tion is, that the heavens are stretched out aa a curtain or tent, or 
aomelimes as a solid concave sphere in which the heavenly bodies 
sirs fixed (see Notes on Isa. xxxiv. ^1), and that the earth is an im- 
mense plain, surrounded by water, which reached the concave 
heavens in which the stars were fixed. Occasionally the earth is 
represented as supported by pillars, or as resting on a solid founda- 
tion ; and once we meet with an intimation that it is globular, and 
suspended in space. 

In the following passages the earth and the sky are repr^ented 
as supported by pillars : 

He slinkelh the earlh out of her place, 

And tlie pilliirs thereof tremble, cli. ijj. 6. 

The pilkrs of heaven Irenible, 

And are astonished al his rebuke, eh. xxvi. II, 

In the Jalter passage the reference is to mountains, which seem to 
uphold the sky as pillars, in accordance with the common and popu- 
lar representation among the ancients. Thus Mount Atlas, in 
Mauritania, was represented as a pillar on which heaven was sus- 
pended ; 



In the following passage the earth is represented as suspended on 
nothing, and there would seem to be a slight evidence that the true 
doctrine about the form of the earth was then known : 

He stretcbeth ont the North over the empty space. 
And hangelh ttia earth upoii nothing. cl>. xxvi. 7. 

See particularly the Notes on that passage. Though the belief 
seems to have been that the earth was thus 'self-b:iianced,' yet 
there is no intimation that ihey were acquainted with the fact that 
it revolves on its axis, or around the sun as a centre. 
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There ate few in ti mat ions of the prevalent knowledge of geogia- 
phy in the time of Job. In one instance foreign regions are men- 
tioned, though there is no certainty that the countries beyond 
Palestine are there referred to : 

Hiive ye nol inquired ortlie travellei's ! 

And will ye not liear tlieir leslimony i ch. xii. 99, 

111 the close of the book, in the mention of the hippopotamus and 
the crocodile, there ia evidence that there was some knoivledge of 
the land of Egypt, though no intimation is given of the situation or 
extent of that country. 

The cardinal points are referred to, and there is evidence in this 
book, as well as elsewhere in the Scriptures, that the geographer 
then regarded himself as looking towards the East. The South was 
thus the ' right hand,' the North the left hand, and the West the 
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See the Notes on this verse for an explanation of the terms used. 
Comp. the following places, where similar geographical terms oc 
cur. Judcres xviii. 12. Deut. xi. 94. Zech. xiv. 8. Ex. x. 19. Josh, 
xvii. 7. 2 Kings xxill. J 3. 1 Sam. xxiii. 24. Gen. xiv. 15. Josh. xix. 
27. 

Whatever was the form of the earth, and the manner in which it 
was sustained, it is evident from the following passage that the land 
was regarded as surrounded by a waste of waters, whose outer limit 
was deep and impenetrable darkness r 

He hath drawn a Hrculni- bound upon [he watEra, 

To ibe confines of the light and darkness, ch. jsvi. 10. 

Yet the whole subject ia represented as one with which man was 
then unacquainted, and which was beyond his grasp : 

HeisI lliou observed the breodlhs of the earth ! 
Declare, if thou knowest it all. ch. iSKviii. 18. 

For a full illustration of this passage, and the views of geography 
which then prevailed, the reader is referred to the Notes, li ia 
evident that the knowledge of geography. So far as is indicated by 
this book, was then very limited, though it should also be said that 
in the argument of the poem there was little occasion to refer to 
knowledge of this kind, and that few intimations are to be expected 
on the subject. 
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IV. METEOROLOOY. 

There are much more frequent intimations of the state of know- 
ledge on the various subjects ejnbtaced under this head, than of 
either astronomy or geography. These intimations show that these 
subjects had excited much attention, and had been the resull of 
careful observation ; and in regard to some of them there are indi- 
cations of a plausible theory of their causes, though most of them 
are appealed to aa among the inscrutable things of God. The fads 
excited the wonder of the Arabian observers, and they clothed their 
conceptions of them in the most beautiful language of poetry ; but 
they do not often attempt to es^lain them. On the contrary, these 
obvious and undisputed facts, so inscrutable to them, are referred 
to as full proof that we cannot hope to comprehend the ways of 
God, and as a reason why we should bow before him with profound 
adoration. Among the things referred to are the following : 

{a) The Aurora Borealis, or Northern lights. Thus the magni- 
ficent description of the approach of the Almighty to close the 
controversy (ch. xxxvii. 21-23), seems to have been borrowed by 
Eiihu from the beautiful lights of the North, in accordance with 
the common opinion that the North was the seat of the Divinity ■ 

And now — man cflniiot look upon ihe bright splendor fiiat is on tlio 

For (he wind posseth along and raukelh lliem clear. [cloucia 1 

Golden splendor approaches from tlie NorlJi ;— 

How fearful is tlie majesty of God ! 

The Almighty ! we cannot find him cut I 

Great in power and injustice, and vast in righteousness I 

Oomp. Notes on Isa. xiv. 13, and on Job xxiii. 9. 

{/>) Tornadoes, whirlwinds, and tempests, were the subject of 
careful observation. The sources whence they usually came were 
attentively marked, and the various phenomena which they exhibit- 
ed were so observed that the author of the poem was able to des- 
cribe them with the highest degree of poetic beauty : 

With his hands he covereih the lightning. 

And commandeth it where to slrilte. 

He poiateth out to it his friends — 

The collecting efhis wrath is upon the wicked. 

Ac (his olsa my heart palpitates. 

And is movsil out of its place. 

Hear, O hear, the thunder ofhis voice •. 

The muttering thunder that goes forth from his mouth ! 

He direclelh it under (he whole heaven. 

And his lightning lo the ends of the earth. 

He ihundereth with the voice of his miiiesty, 

And he will not restrain the tempest mhenhis voice is heard. 
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Teirota come upon liitn like WBters, 

In the night a tempest steoletii liitn awaj. 

The East wind carrictb him away, and be depsrlelh. 

And it sweeps Iiim away teoro his place, ch, xxvi. SO, 21. 

(c) The dew had been carefully observed, yet the speakers did 
not understand its phenomena. How it was produced ; whether it 
descended from the atmosphere, or ascended from the earth, they 
did not profess to be able to explain. It was regarded as one of 
the things which God only could understand ; yet the manner in 
which it is spoken of shows that it bad attracted deep attention, 
and led to much inquiry : 

Hath the rain a father? 

And who halh bagolteo the drops of the dew i" ch. saiviri. 28, 

(<?) The same remarks may be made of the formation of the 
hoar-frost, of snow, of hail, and of ice. There is no tlieorj/ sug- 
gested to account for them, but they are regarded aa among the 
things which God alone could comprehend, and which evinced his 
wisdom. There had been evidently much careful observation of 
the facts, and much inquiry into the cause of these thiiws ; but the 
speakers did not profess to be able to explain them. To this day, 
also, there is much about them which is unexplained, and the far- 
ther the investigation is carried, the more occasion is there to ad- 
mire the wisdom of God in the formation of these things. See the 
Notes on the passages that will now be referred to : 

From whose womb came the ice ? 

Tlio boai-froat of neaven, who gave it birth ? ch, isxviii. 29. 

By the breath of God frost ia produced. 

And the broad waters become compressed, ch. xxxvii. 10. 

For he saitli to the snow, ' Be thou on the earth.' ch. xxivii. 6. 

Hast thou been into the storehouses of Enow I 

Or seen Ibe storehouses of hail. 

Which I have reserved until the time of trouble. 

To the day of battle and war ? ch. xsxviit. 29, 23. 

(e) The dawning of the morning is described with great beauty, 
and ia represented as wholly beyond the power of man to proiluce 

Hast thou, in thy life, given commandment to the morning ? 

Or caused the dawn to know his place ? 

That it may seize on the Kir coruBfH of the earth. 

And scatter the robbers before it ? 

It tarns itself along like clay under the seal, 

And all things stand forth as ifin gorgeous appare!.* 

* PMIhe BieaiuDg of Itiii UDceminoiily beoutirulimagecj, see tho Hctes as this place. 
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((I) So all the phenomena of light are represented as evinci 
the wisdom of God, and as wholly heyond the abdity of man Co ■ 
plain or comprehend them ; yet so represented as to show that 
had been a subject of careful observation and reflection ■ 
Where is tlic way to the dwelling-place of light? 
And the dnrknpEs, where is its plac ~ 



And that Ihou shouldsl know the path lo its dwelling? 



iii: 19, 20. 



(e) The clouds and rain also had been carefully observed, and 
ihe laws which governed them were a.mong the inscrutable things 

Who can number the clouds by wisdom ? 

And who can empty the bottles of heaven ? ch. sxxviii, 37. 

The clouds seem to have been regarded as a solid substance capa- 
ble of holding rain like a leathern bottle, and the rain was caused 
by their emptying themselves on the earth. Yet the whole pheno- 
mena were considered to be beyond the comprehension of man. 
The laws by which the clouds were suspended in the air, and the 
reason why the rain descended in small drops instead of gushing 
floods, were alike incomprehensible : 

Who also can understand the outspreading of the cloiida, 

And the fearful tbunderings in his pavilion ? ch. ^ssvi. 39. 

For he draweth up the drops of waler ; 

Thej distil rain in hia vapor. 

Which the clouds pour down ; 

They pour it upon man in abundance, eh. nxxvi. 27, 38. 

He bindalh up the waters in the thick clouds, 

And the cloud is not rant nnder them. ch. ixvL S. 

(/) The sea had also attracted the attention of these ancient 
observers, and there were]>henomena there which they couli] not 
explain: 

Who shut up the sea with doors. 

In its bursting forth as from the womb ? 

When I made the cloud its garment. 

And swathed it in ibick darkness? 

Imeasuredoutfuritilsliraits, 

And fluted its bars and doors, 

And said, Thus far shalt ihou come, but no farther ! 

And here shall thy proud waves he stayed I eh. SKXYiii. 8-11. 

Tiicre is a reference here, undoubtedly, to the creation ; but as 
this is the language of God describing that event, it cannot be 
determined with certainty that a knowledge of the method of crea- 
tion had been communicated to them by tradition. lint language 
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like this implies that there had been a careful observaiion of the 
ocean, anil that there were l.hings in regard to it which were to 
Ihera incomprehensible. The passage is a most sublime descrip- 
tion of the creation of the miglity mass of waters, and while it ia 
entirely consistent with the account in Genesis, it supplies some 
important circumstances not recorded there. 



The twenty-eighth chapter of the book — one of the most beauti- 
ful portions of the Bible — contains a statement of the method of 
mining thin practised, and shows that the art was well understood. 
The mechanical devices mentioned, and the skill with which the 
process was carried on, evince considerable advance in the arts : 

Truly, there m a vein for sLtver, 

And a pince for gold where they refine it. 

Iron is obtained from the earth. 

And ore is fused into copper. 

Men pulteth an end to darkness. 

And completely seareheB every thing — 

The TOKke, the thick darkness, and tTie shadow of death. 

He ainhs a shefl far from a humitn dwelling ; 

Thoy, uneapportad by the feet, hang suspended ; 

Far from men they swing Co and fro. 

The earth— outofitcomelh bread ; 

And when turned up beneath, it resembles fire. 

Its stones are the places of sapphires. 

And gold dust pertnins to it. 

The path thereto no bird knoweth. 

And the vulture's eye hath not seen it. 

The fierce wild beasts have not trodden il. 

And the lion halh not walked over it. 

Man layeth hia hand upon Ebe flinty rock ; 

He overturneth mountniDs from their foundations ; 

Ho cutteth out canals among the rocks. 

And his eye seeth every precious thing. 

He restrainelb the streams from trickling down. 

And bringelii hidden things to ligbf. vs, 1-U. 

The operation of mining must have early attracted attention, for 
the art of working metals, and of course their value, was understood 
in a very early age of the world. Tuhd Cain U described as an 
" instructor of every artificer in brass and iron." Geo. iv. 22. The 
description in Job shows that this art had received much attention, 
and that in his time it had been carried to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. See Notes on ch. xxviii. 1-11. 

VI. I'REClOua STONRS. 

There is frequent mention of precious stones in the book of Job, 
and it is evident that they were regarded as of great value, and ivcro 
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used for ornament. The following are mentioned, as among the 
precious stones, though acme of them are now ascertained to be of 
little value. There is evidence that they judged, as was necessa- 
rily the case in the early age of the world, rather from appear. 
ances than from any chemical knowledge of their nature. 
The onyx and sapphire : 

It [viisdumj cannnt be cstimalsc] by tlie gold o( Ophiv ', 
By tbe pracioue onyx, or the sappliire. cb. xxviii. 16. 

Coral, crystal, and rubies ; 



The topaz found in Ethiopia, or Cusli : 
The topaz of Cuah cannot equal it, 
Nor tan it be purchflsod with pure gold. ch. xxviii, 19. 

These were found as the result of the processes of mining, though 
it is not known that the art of engraving on them was known. It 
is, moreover, not entirely easy to fix the signification of the original 
words used here. See Notes on ch. xxviii, 

VH. COINING, WRITING, ENGRAVING. 

It is not quite certain, though there is some evidence, that the 
art of coining was knowu in the days of Job, The solution of this 
question depends on the meaning of the word rendered ' a piece of 
money,' in ch. xlii. 11. For an examination of this, the reader is 
referred to the Notes on that verse. 

There is the fullest evidence that the art of writing was then 
known : 

O that my words were now wrillen ! 

O that Ihoy were engraved on a tabid '. 

That with an iron graver, and with lead, 

They were engraven upon a rotk for ovci'. ch. xis. 93, 2i. 

that He would hear me ! 

Behold my defence ! May the Almighty ansvver me ! 

Would tbia he wh« pontende with me w«uld write down hie charge . 

Truly upon my shoulder would I bear it ; 

1 would bind it upon me as a diadem, ch. xxxi. 35, 36. 

The materials for writing are not indeed particularly mentioned, 
but it is evident that permanent records on stone were made ; that 
this was done sometimes by making use of lead ; and also that it 
was common to make use of portable materials, and as would seem 
of flexible materials, since Job sjieaks (ch. xxsi.) of binding the 
charge of his adversary, when written down, around his head like 
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a turban or diadem. Corap. Notes on Isa. viii. 1, ss\. 8. Thougfi 
the papyrus, or 'paper reed,' of Egypt, seems to be once alluded 
to (see Notes on ch. viii. 11), yet ihers is no evidence that it waa 
known as a material for writing. 



Pliysicians are once mentioned : 

For trulv je are forgers of fallacies : 
Plijsiciaiis of no value, all of you. ch. siii, 4. 

But there is no Intimation of the methods of cure, or of the remc 
dies that were applied. It is remarltable that, so fiir as appears, no 
methods were taken to cure the extraordinary malady of Job him- 
self. He excluded himself from society, sat down in dust am? 
ashes, and merely attempted to remove the offensive matter that th( 
disease collected on his person ; ch. ii. 8. So far as appears from 
the Scriptures, the means of cure resorted to in early times wer« 
chiefly external applications. See Notes on Isa. i. 6, xxxviii. 21. 
•23. '_' Physicians " are mentioned in Gen. 1. 2, but only in connect 
tion with embalming, where it is said that " Joseph commanded hia 
servants the physicians to embalm his father, and the physiciana 
embalmed Israel." 

m. MUSIC. 

Musical instruments are mentioned in the book of Job in such a 
manner as to show that the subject of music bad attracted atten- 
tion, though we may not be able now to ascertain the exact form 
of the instruments which were employed : 

They exeita themeclvea with llie tabor and the harp. 

And rejoice at the eound of the pipe. ch. xx'i. 13. 

My harp also ia turned lo mourning. 

And ray pipes to notes of grief, ch. sxx. 31. 

For an explanation of these terms, the reader is referred to the 
Notes on these passages. We have evidence that music was culti 
vated long before the time in which it is supposed Job lived (Gen 
iv. 21), though there is no certainty that even in his time it ha? 
reacted a high degree of perfection. 

X. HUNTING. 

One of the earliest arts practised in society would be that o/ 
taking and destroying wild beasts, and we find several allusions to 
the methods in which this was done, in the book of Job, Nets, gins 
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and pitfalls, were made use of for this purpose, and in order to driTe 
the wild beasts into the nets or pitfalls, it was customary for a 
number of persons to extend themselves in a forest, inclosing a 
targe space, and gradually drawing nearer to each other and to the 
centre ; 

His strong steps shall be s tin i (en ad, 

And hia owD plans shall esat him down. 

For ho is brought into hie net by Iiis own feot. 

And into the pilliill he walks. 

The snare takes him by the heel. 

And the gin takes fast liold of him. 

A net is secrelly laid for him in the ground. 

And a trap for him in the pathway, ch, sviii. 7^10. 
The howling of dogs, and the shouts of the hunters, f. 

as filling the wild aaii 

attempts to escape : 

Terrors alarm him on every side, 

And haruas him at his heels, eh, xviii. II. 

While spent with hunger and fatigue, he is entangled in the spread 
nets, and becomes an easy prey for the hunter : 

His strength shall be exhausted by hunger. 

And deslruolion shall seize upon his side 

It shall devour the vigor of his frame. 

The first-born of DeatTi shall devour bis limbs, ch. iviii, 13, 13 
Comp. Ps. cxl. 4, 5. Ezek. xix, 6-9. 

XI. METHODS OP nUSBANDRV. 

The customs of the pastoral life, one of the chief employmenta 
of early ages, are often referred to; ch. i. 3, 16, xlii. 12. 
He ehnll never look upon the rivulets — 

The streamsof the valleya— of honey and butter, eh. xk. 17, 
When I washed my steps with cream. 
And the roek poured mc out rivers of oil. ch. xx'sx. 6. 

Ploughing with oxen is mentioned, ch. i, 14. So also c!i. xsxj, 
88-40: 

If my land cry out against me, 

And the furrows likewise complain ; 

If I have eaten its fraits without payment. 

And extorted the living of its owners ; 

Let thistles grow up instead of wheat, 

And noxious weeds instead of barley, ch. xsxi. 38-40. 

The cultivation of the vine and the olive, and the pressure of grapes 
and olives, is mentioned ■ 
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He shall cast his unripe fruit as tha vine, 

And slied his blossoms like the olite. ch- xv. 33. 

Tlicy reap Ihcit grain in the field [oFothera], 

And they gather the vintage of the oppressor, ch. ixiv, 6- , 

They cause them to express oil within their walls; 

They Iread ihelr wine-presses, and jet they suffer ihirat. 

It is remarkable that in the book of Job there is no nsention of the 
palQi, the pomegranate, or any speuies of flowers. In a country 
like Arabia, where the date now is so important an article of food. 
it would have been reasonable to aniicipate that there would have 
been some allusion to it. Little ia known, from what is said, of tne 
implements of husbandry, and nothing forbids us to suppose that 
they were of the rudest sort. 



From the earliest period in the East the mode of travelling to any 
distance appears to have been by caravans, or companies. Two 
objects seem to have been contemplated by this in making long 
journeys across pathless deserts that were much infested by robbers ; 
the one was the purpose of self-defence, the other mutual accommo- 
dation. For the purposes of those travelling companies, camels 
are admirably adapted by nature, alike from their ability to bear 
burdens, from the scantiness of food which they require, and for 
their being able to travel far without water. Caravans are first 
mentioned in Gen. xxxvii. 25, " And they sat down to eat bread, 
and they lifted up their eyes and looked, and behold a company of 
Ishmaelites came from Gilead, with their camels bearing spLccry, 
and balm, and myrrh, going to carry it downto Egypt." A beau- 
tiful notice of this mode of travelling occurs in Job (vi. 15-90), as 
being common in his time ; 

My brethren are faithless as a brook, 

Like (he streamsof the valley that pass away ; 

Which are turbid by means of the [melted] ice, 

In which the snow is hid [by being dissolved]. 

In the time when they become warm ihey evaporate. 

When the heat cometh, they are dried up from their place ; 

Tha channels of their way wind round about j 

They go into nothing, and are loat. 

Ths caravans of Tema look ; 

The travelling companies of Sheba expect to see them. 

They are ashamed that they have relied on them, 

They come even to the place, and are confounded. 



Ther-j is, in one place in Job, a slight intimation that r 
sarriers Here employed to carry messages when extraordinary speed 
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was demanded, though there is no evidence that this was a settled 
custom, or that it was regulated by law : 

And ray daya are swifter than a runner ; 

They flee away, and tlvey see no good. ch. \x. 95. 

Connected with the subject of travelling, we may remark, that the 
art of making light boats or skiffs from reeds appears to have beea 
known, though there is no mention of ships, or of distant naviga- 



There ait; in the book of Job frequent allusions to weapons of 
war, and to modes of attack and defence, such as to show that the 
subject bad attracted much attention, and that war then was by no 
means unknown. In the poem we find the following allusions to 
the weapons used, and to the methods of attack and defence. 

To poisoned arrows : 

For tlie arrows of the Almighty are within me, 

Their poison drinlielli u]) my spirit ; 

The terrors of God set themselves in array against me. ch. vi. 4. 

To the shield : 



To the methods of attack, and (ho capture of a walled town : 

Hesetmeupforamsrli, 

His arcliers came around mc ; 

He traasfijed my reins, and did not spare ; 

My gall hath ho poured out upon the ground. 

Ha lireaketh me with breach upon breach ; 

He rusheth upon me like a mighty man. ch. xvi. 12-14. 

To the iron weapon aud thn bow of brass 

He shall flee from the Iron wenpon, 

Bui the bow of brass shall picrco him through, ch. xx, 24. 

To the works cast up by a besieging army for the annoyance of a 
city by their weapons of war : 

His troops advance together against me ; 

They throw up their way against rac, 

And they encamp round about my dwelling, ch. lis. 12. 

In this connection, also, should be mentioned the sublime descrip- 
tion of the war-horse in ch. xxxix. 19, seq. The horse was undoubt- 
edly used in war, and a more sublime description of this animal 
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caparisoned for battle, and impatient for the contest, do( 
in any language: 

Ha at thoQ given tha Itorse bis strength ? 

Hast thou clothed his nsck with thunder F 

Dost thou moke him lo leap as the locust ! 

How terrible is the glory of his nostrils ! 

He paweth in the volley ; he esnlleth in his strength ; 

He goech forth into the midst of arms, 

He laughelh at fear, aiid is nothing duunted ; 

And he tumeth not back from the sword. 

Upon him rattlelh the quiver ; 

The glittering spear and the innce. 

In his fierceness and rage he devoureth the ground, 

And will no longer stand still when the trumpet sounds 

When the trumpet sounds, he sailb, ' Aha '.' 

And from afar he snoffeth the baltle— 



cry o 



Kud the battle-shout. 



IV. ZOOLOGY. 



The references to zoology in this book, which a: 
which show that the habits of many portions of the animHied crea- 
tion had been observed with great carCj may be raiilted under the 
heads of insects, reptiles, birds, and beasts. 

1. Of insects, the only two that are mentioned are the spider and 
the moth : 

His hope shdi rot, 

And his trust shall be the building of the spider. 

He shall lean upon his dwelling, and it shall not stand ; 

He shall grasp it, but it shall not endure, ch. viii. 14, 15. 

Behold, in hia servanta he puttelh no confidence. 

And hie nngels he chargeth with fVailty ; 

How much more true is this of those who dwell in houses of clay, 

Whose foundation is in the dust ! 

They 'are crushed before the moth-woim 1 ch, iv. 18, W. 

He buildeth hia bouse like the molh, 

Or like a shed which the watchman malielh. ch. \xvli. 18. 

2. Of reptiles, we find the asp and the viper mentioned : 

He shall suck the poison of asps ; 

The viper's tongue shall destroy him. eh ix 16. 

3. The birds or fowls that are mentioned in this boolt, are much 
more numerous. They are the following, nearly all so mentioned 
as to show that their habits had been the subject of careful obser- 

The vulture : 
The path thereto no hircl knoweih. 
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Who [iTOvidolli rnr Ihu raven his fond, 

WllBII hiB jDUHg oncsr.rj unto GoJ, 

And wander for lack of food ? oil. isxviii. 41. 

The stork and the <>strich : 

A wing of exulting fowls moves Joyfully ! 

Is it the wing and plumage oftlie stork ^ 

For she Inaveth her egga upon the ground. 

And upon the dust she warmotli them, 

And forgetteth that her foot may nrusb them. 

And that the wild beast may break them. 

She is hardened towards her young, as if they wc 

In vain is her travail, and without aolioimde ; 

Because God hath withheld wisdom from her. 

And hath not iraparfed to her understanding. 

T_ .1,. .- L .. . ---ggti, herself upon high, 

The eagle and the liawk : 

Is it by thy understandiug that ihe hawk flietli. 
And spreadeth his wings toward the south > 
Ib it al thy command iSat the eagle mounteth op. 
And (hat he buildeth his nest on high F 
He Inhabiteth the rock and abideth there- 
upon the crag of (he rock, and the high fortress. 
Frcm thence he spieth out his prey, 
HJa ajea discern te from afar. 
HiB young ones greedily gulp down blood ; 
And where the slain are, there is ho. ch. xisis. 26-30. 

4. The beasts that are mentioned are, aJso, quite numerous, and 
the description of some of them constitutes the most magnificeul 
part of the poem. The descriptions of the various animals are also 
more minute than any thing else referred to, and but a kw of them 
can be copied without transcribing whole chapters. The beasta 
referred to are the following. 

The camel, sheep, ox, and she-ass, ch. i. 3, xlii. 13. 

The lion : 

The roaring of the lion, and the i-oice of the fierce lion fare silenced!. 

And the teeth of young lions are broken out. 

The old lion perishes for want of prey. 

And the whelps of ihe lioness are scattered abroad, ch. iv, 10, 11. 

The wild ass : 

Uoth the wild ass bray in the midst of grass ' 
Or loweth the oi: over his fodder ? ch. vi. 5. 
Who hath sent forth the wild ass free ? 
Or who hath loosed the bonds of the wild ass? 
Whose home 1 have mado the wilderness, 
And his dwellings the barren hind, 
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irneth the uproar of tha city ; 
vy of the diiver he heedelh nut. 
inge of til e mountaina is his pasture ; 
irclielli after every green thing, ch. : 
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(1 thou observe the birth-lhro 
Canst tbou number the months that they fulfil P 
Knowest thoa the season when they bring forlb ? 
Thay how themselves ; they give birth to iheir young ; 
They cast forth their sorrows. 
Their young ones incraasa in strength, 
Thev grow up in the wlldorncss, 
They go from them, and relui'n no more. ch. xsxix. 1-4 

The unicorn : 

Will the unicorn be willing to serve thae ? 

Will be abide through the night at thy crib ? 

Wilt thou bind him with his band to the furrow ? 

And will he harrow the valleys after thee ? 

Wilt thou trust him because his strength is great? 

Or wilt thou commit thy labor to him? 

Wilt thou have confidence in him to bring in ihy grain ? 

Or to gather it to thy threshing-floor ? ch. xixix !)-lS. 

The war-horae, in a splendid passage already quoted, ch. xxxix. 
19-25. And, finally, the behemoth or hippopotamus, and the levia- 
thaa ot crocodile, in ch. xl. 15-24, sli. — perhaps the most splendid 
descriptions of animals to be found any where in poetry. For the 
nature and habits of the animals there described, as well as of those 
already referred to, the reader is referred to the Notes. 

Such is a mere reference to the various topics of science and the 
arts referred to in the book of Job, Though brief, yet they furnish 
us with an invaluable account of the progress which society had 
then made ; and in order to obtain an estimate of the state of the 
world on these subjects at an early period, there is no better means 
now al command than a careful study of this book. The scene of 
the book is laid in the vicinity of those portions of the earth whicli 
had made the greatest progress in science and the acts, and from this 
poem we may learn with considerable accuracy, probably, what 
advances had then been made in Babylon and in Egypt. 
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, 9. Exegetical helps to the book of Job. 



The Vufgale, Sepluagint, Syriac, and the Chaldee Paraphrase. 
For the general character of these lersiona, and their value in 
interpreting the Old Testament, see Introduction to Isaiah, ^8. 
Of the book of Job, the Vulgate is, in general, a very fair and cor- 
rect version. The translation of the Septuagint is much inferior 
(o what it is on the Pentateuch, and some of the other books of the 
Bible, though superior to the translalion of Isaiah There are 
various attempts at explanation of difficulties iii it, and statements 
of things asjacts, for which there is no authority m the original — 
showing that if these were inserted by the translator's themselves, 
there was an effi)rt to make it as ilear as po»isible Whether these, 
however, were inserted by the translators, or have been interpolated 
by later hands, it is not easy now to determine. The same attempt 
at explanation occurs, but much more frequently, in the Targum, 
or Chaldee Paraphrase. In that work, however, this is much more 
excusable than in what was designed as a strict translation, for the 
word Targum (n'5"iw , interpretation, translation, explanation of one 
language by another) will admit with propriety considerable lati- 
tude of explanation in the attempt lo render a work from one lan- 
guage into another. See Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. Talmud. The old 
Syriac version is literal, and, so far as I can judge, is incomparably 
the best ancient version of the Scriptures which has been made. 
Its aid is of great valne in the exposition of the Bible. 



Abraham Ben Juda, published under the name of cp3 i-n1n, 
i. e. Compositiones Collectanee, a commentary on the Prophets, Me- 
gilloth, and Hagiographa, collected chiefly from Jarchi, Aben-Ezra, 
and Levi Ben Gersom. 1693 and 1612. fol. 

Abraham Ben Meir, Aben-Esr^, Commentary on Job. Found 
in the Rabbinic editions of the Bible, Venice, 1525, 1526, Basle, 
1618,1619, and Amsterdam, 1724. 'In multifarious erudition, 
and accurate knowledge of the Hebrew language, and in a hafipy 
tact cf hitting the sense of his author, Aben-Ezra greatly surpasses 
all his contemporaries.' Eosenmuller. He has made much use of 
the Arabic language ; but on account of his conciseness, he is often 
obscure. 

Abraham Ben Mardochai Perizol, Commentary on Job in the 
Bible published at Venice, 1517, and Amsterdam, 1724. 

Isaac Cohen, Ben Schelomoh, Commentary on Job with the He- 
brew text, Constantinople, 1545. 
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Isaac Ben Schelomoh .Tabea, ivho lived at Constantinople in the 
16th cetitQty, also published a commentary on Job, inscribed rN-ii 
■'"iir , ' The fear of the Almighty,' which is found in the edition of 
the Bible at Amsterdam, 1724. 

Levi Ben Gerschom, born 1288, died 1370. In 1326 he wrote a 
commentary on Job, which was first published in 1477. It was 
republished at Naples in 1487, and is found in the Rabbinical Bi- 
bles. This ia the most copious and clear of the Rabbinical com- 
mentaries. He gives ao explanation of the words and phrases in 
the book, and accompanies it with a paraphrase. 

Meir Ben Isaac Arama, born 1492, died at Thessalonica 1556 
He wrote a commentary on Job called ST'K T'Kia , ' Ilinstraling Job,' 
which was published in fol. at Thessalonica, in 1516, and subse- 
quently at Venice, 1567 and 1603. 

Moseh Alscheh, of Galiiee. He died about 1601. He wrote a 
commentary on Job, called ppina rp^n, 'The Portion of the 
Legislator.' It was published at Venice, 1603-4. Again in 1733 
and 1725. 

Moses Nachmanides. He lived in the 13th century. A com 
meiitary of his on Job is found in the Rabbinical Bible, Venice, 
1517, and Amsterdam, 1724. 

Obadiah Ben Jacob Sphorno. He \ 
with the title, pis BSiria, 'The Judgr 
1590, and Amsterdam, 1724. 

Schelomoh Jarchi Ben Jizchak, commonly called Jtasche. He 
lived in Campania in the 11th century. His commentary on Job, 
and on the other books of the Old Testament, is found in the 
Rabbinical Bible published at Venice and Amsterdam. This work 
of Jarchi ia of great authority among the Hebrews, He has col- 
lected and preserved most of the interpretations handed down by 
tradition. 

Schelomoh Ben Melech. He lived at Constantinople in the 1 6th 
century. He published a commentary on the whole of the Old 
Testament under the title of njir iisa , ' Perfection of Beauty.' 
Amsterdam, 1661 and 1663, fol. In thia work he was much aided 
by the celebrated David Kimchi. 

Schimeon Ben Zemach Duran, 3 Spanish Jew of the I5lh cen- 
tury. He wrote a commentary on Job called BSBa nfiix , ' Loving 
Judgment.' Venice, 1590-4. 



Catena in beatissimnm Job absolutisaima o ssiv GrEBciEe docto. 
rum explanationibus, conteKla a Paui-o Comitolo Perugiano. 
Lyons, 15S6, Venice, 1587. 
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The same published under the title of Catena Grjccorutn Patrdin 
in beatum Job, etc., by Niceta. lie revised the work and amended 
it, and greatly increased it. This was published under the care of 
P. Junius, Royal Librarian, in London, 1637, fol. 

Ephrem the Syrian. Commentary, or Scholia on Job, in Syriac. 
Foand in his worlca. 

Jerome. Commentai-y found in hia works. It is of very little 
value. The principles of interpretation are fanciful. Jerome held 
that Job was a type of Christ ; that the land of Uz represents the 
Virgin Mary ; that his seven sons were the seven-form spirit of 
grace ; that his daughters were the law, the prophets, and the gos- 
pel ; that the sheep represented the church, and the camels the 
depravity of the Gentiles; the osen, which are dean animals, rep- 
resent the Jews ! Notes on ch. i. 6. 

Augustine. Found in his works. 

Philip, Presbyter, lived about A. D. 440. Basle, 1527, His 
commentary is allegorical and mystical. 

Gregory the Great, A. D. 590. Expositiones in Job. Rome, 
1475. Paris, 1495, foJ. ; and in French. Paris, 1666-1669. 

IV. CATHOLIC VEltSlOKS A\D COMMENTARIES, 

Thorns De Vio Caietani (Cardinal and Bishop) Commentarii in 
Librum Jobi, Rome, 1535, fol. Cardinal Cajetan was ignorant of 
the Hebrew language, but a man of distinguished talent. Had he 
been as much acquainted with the Hebrew, says Rosenmdller, aa 
he was distinguished for genius and the power of judgment, he 
would have greatly excelled all who went before him in the expli- 
cation of Job. 

Franc. Titelmanni, Elucidatio paraphastica in Jobum. Ant- 
werp, 1547, 15.50, 1553, 1556. Lyons, 1554. 

Auguslini Steuchi, Euarrationes in Librum Jobi. Venice, 1 567. 
He was well acquainted with the Hebrew and Chaldee languages. 

Joa. Merceri Commentarii in Job. Geneva, 1573. 

C. Sanctii Commentarius in Job. Lugd. Bat. 1625, fol. 

Cypriani De Huerga, Conimentaria in xviii. priora Cauita Jobi 
1582, fol. 

Didaci De Zunjga, Commentaria in Librum Jobi. Rome, 1591 
This professes to explain and reconcile the Hebrew, Latin Vulgate, 
and Septuagint. 

J. De Pineda, Comment a riorum in Librum Jobi, Libri xiii. 
With a paraphrase. 1597, 1602, fol. Often reprinted. 1600, 1605, 
1613, 1609, 1619, 1627, 1631, 1685, 1701, 1710. This work is 
highly commended by Schultens. 
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Liber Job paraphrastice explicatus a Joanne a Jesu Maria, 
Rome, 1611. 

Jacobi Jansonii, Enarrationes in proplieticum Librum Job. 
1623, 1643, fo!. 

Gasparis Sanctii, in Librum Job commcntarii cum Paraphrasi 
1625, fol. Lyons. 1712, Leipsic. 

Jacob Bolducii, commentaria in Librum Job. Paris, 1638. 

Balthas. Corderii Jobus explicatus. Antwerp, 1646 and 1656, 
fol. 

Philippi Codurci, Scholia sou Adnotationcs in Jobum. Paris, 
1651. 

Jobi brevi commentario et Metaphrasi poetica iilustratua, Scrip- 
sij ?ranciscus Vavaasor. Paris, 1638. 

Analyse du Hvre de Job (par Laur. Daniel). Lyon, 1710. 

Le Livre de Job, selon la Vulgate, Paraphrase, avec des re- 
marques, par Jean Hardouin. 2 vol. Paris, 1729. 

Explication du Livre de Job. etc. 4 vol. Paris, 1732. 

II Libro de Giobbe dal testo ebreo in versi Italiani daJP Giacinto 
Ceruti. Rome, J773. 

V. PIIOTESTAJJT VERSIONS AND COMMERTA HIES. 

Jo. Bugenhagii, Adnotationes in Jobum. 1526. 

Mart. Buceri, Commentaria in librum Job, 1298, fol. 

Jo. Oeoolampadii, Exegemata in Job et Danielem. Basle, 1532, 
1533, 1536. Geneva, 1532, 1533, 1567, 1578, fol. French at 
Geneva, (562. 

Mart. Borrhai, alias Cellarii, Commentarius in Jobum. 1532, 
1539, 1610. 

Reinhardi Lutzi, Adnotationes in Librum Jobi. 1539, 1563. 

Jo. Calvini, Conciones in Jobum. 1569, 1593. French, 1563, 
1611. German, 1587. English, London, 1584, fol. 

Victorini Strigellii, Liber Job, ad Ebraicam veritatera recognitus, 
et Argumentis atque Scholiis illustratus. 1566, 1571. 

Ivan. Merceri, Commentarii in Librum Job. Geneva, 1573, fol. 
With a letter from Beza appended. 

Jobus Commentario et Paraphrasi Ulustratus a Theodoro Beza. 
Geneva, 1583, 1589, 1599, 1600. 

Robert! Rolloci (a minister at Edinburgh) commentarius in 
Jobum. Geneva, 1610. 

Jo. Piscatoris, Commentarius in Librum Job. 1612. 

Job. Drusius, Nova Versio et Scholia in Jobum. Amsterdam, 
1636. A posthumous work. 

ExpHcalious suv le livre de Job, Pseaumes, Proverbes, Ecclesi- 
aste, et Canlique, par Jean Diodati. Geneva, 1638. 
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Exposition of the Book of Job, by George Abbott. London 
1640. 

Abbott's Paraphrase of the Book of Job. 1640, 4to-. It is form 
ed on the basis of the Eaghsh version, and contains no notes, 

Christophori Schulteti, Analysis typica concionum habitaj-um in 
Job, etc. 1647, fol. 

Joh. Cocceii, Commentariua in Librum Jobi. 1644, fol. 'A 
diffuse work, and filled with numerous disputations merely theolo- 
gical.' Rosenmuller. 

Jo. Meiern, Commentaria in Job, Proverbia, Ecclesiasten, et in 
Canticum Canticorum. 1651, fol. 

Ed. Leigh, Annotations on the five poetical Books of the Old 
Testament, London, 1657, fol. 

Terenti, Liber Job!, Chald. Grtec. et. Lat. 1663, 4fo. 

Spanheim, Mistoria Jobi. 1672. 

Joh, cour. Zelleii, Auslegung des Biichleins Hiob. Hamburgh, 

Exposition of the Book of Job, being the sura of 316 Lectures, 
by George Hutcheaon {of Edinburgh). London, 1669, fol, 

Caryl's Exposition of the Book of Job, two vols, fo], 1669. This 
work was originally published in six vols. 4to. " The author was a 
respectable schoJar, a useful preacher, and an exemplary man. He 
was a non-conformist minister. He was concerned in an Endish- 
Greek Lexicon." The work is too voluminous to be much^on- 
sulted, or to be generally useful. 

Sebast. Schmidii in Librum Jobi Commentarius, etc. 1670, 1680 
1690, 1705. Commended by Schultens for the careful comparison 
of the different versions, the accurate examination of words, and 
the clearness of the method. There is, however, too constant a 
reference to theological questions debated in the time of the author 
between the Lutherans and the Reformed. 

Petr. Van Hoecke on Job. Leyden, 1697. 

Theod. Antonis (a Dutch commentator) on Job, Frankfort 
1702. He holds that the book of Job is a represenlatioii or a type 
of the church in its afflictions and persecutions. 

A Paraphrase on the Book of Job, by Richard Blackmore 
London, 1700. 

Das Buch Hiob aus dem Hebraischen Grundtext aufs neue 
getreuhch ins Teusche flbersetzt u. s. w. von Renato Andrea Kor- 
tQm. Leips. 1708, 

Panli Egerdi, Erlauteruiig des Buches Hiob. u. a w von Joh 
Hein. Michaelis. 1716. Published after the death of the au- 

I ,Iohum, etc. Auc. Albert 
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Joh. Hen. Michaclis, Notre uberiorea in Librum Jobi, in vol. ii 
of his Annotations on tlie Hagiographa. Halle, 1720. 

Herm. Von der Hardt, on Job. 1728, fol. 

Jobi Physica Sacra, oder Hiobs Naturwissenscbaft vcrglicben 
mit der hentigen, von Job. Jac. Scheutzer. 1721. The author 
sometimea attributes views of science to the speakers in the book 
of Job which there ia no certain evidence that they possessed. Still 
the work of Scheutzer contains much that is valuable. It extends 
to the whole Bible, and is in 8 vols. fol. in Latin and German, with 
numerous valuable plates. 

Theodore de Hase, de Leviathan Jobi et Ceto Jonte. Bremen, 
1723,8vo. 

Le Livre de Job, traduit en Francois, sur 1' originaj Hebrew, par 
Theod. Criiisoz, Rotterdam, 1729. 

Veteris Testameoti Libvi Hagiograpbi, ex translatione Joannjs 
Cierici. Amsterdam, 1731, fol, He regards the book of Job as 
written after the return from the Babylonish exile. 

Annotations on the Book of Job and the Psalms, by Thomas 
Fenton. London, 1732. 

Joh. Adolf HoiFmaus Neue Erklarung des Bucha Hiob u. s. w. 
Hamburgh, 1734. This work professes to illustrate Job from the 
remains of antiquity, and from the Oriental philosophy. The au- 
thor found deep mysteries in the book, and is much addicted to the 
allegorical mode of interpretation. The work is now of little 
value. 

Samuel Wesley Dissertationes et conjecture in Librum Jobi, 
tabulis geographicis et figuris senis iiluatratte. London, 1736, fol. 

Liber Jobi, cum nova versione, ad Hebrieum fontem, et com- 
mentario perpetuo, in quo veterum et recentiorum interpretum cogi- 
tata prfecipua expenduntur ; genuinus sensus ad priscum linguie 
genium indagatur, atque ex filo, et nexu univerao, argument! nodus 
intricatissimus evolvitur. Curavit et editit, Albbrtws Schultens. 
Ludg. Batav. 1737. The same work abridged by Richard Grey, 
London, 1741, 8vo. ; and a more full abridgment, Halae, 1773, 4, 
8vo. This sreat work of Schullens on Joh deserves the first place, 
on many accounts, in the list of those illustrative of this book. It 
is the most elaborate commentary which has been published, and 
contains a full statement of the opinions which have been enter- 
tained by critics on different parts of the work. Schultens brought to 
the interpretation of the book of Job a more accurate and extensive 
knowledge of the Hebrew and Arabic than was possessed by any 
one who preceded him in this department of labor. The leading 
faults of the work are, a too minute and tedious detail of the opinions 
of other commentators — amounting in many instances to a statement 
of more than twenty opinions on the meaning of a verse or plirase. 
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and, in determining tlie meaning of Hebrew words, too great a 
proneness lo rely on etymological conjectures. 

Liber Jobi in vcrsiculas metrice divisus, cum versioiie Alberti 
Schultens Notisque ex ejus Commenlario excerptis. Richard 
Grey. London, 1741. 

Sigmuod Jacob B an m gar tens A usleguns des Buchs Hiob Halle 
1740. 

Recht beleuchtetes Buch Hiobs, mit vielen dabey gemachten 
neuen Entduclcuiigen, nOthigen Anmerkungen und erbauliclien 
Nutzatiwendungen. Herausgcgeben von Jacol) Koch. 1743,44,47, 
Kleine Geographisch-historische Abiiandlungen zar Eriiiuterung 
einiger Stellen Mosis und vornehmlich des ganzen Bucha Hiob 
von Jac. Koch. 1747. 

Costard's Observations on the Book of Job. 1747, Svo. 
A Dissertation on the Book of Job, &,c., by John Garnett, D. D., 
quarto, London, 1749. According to Garnelt, the book of Job is 
a drama, or allegory; the Babylonish captivity is the main subject 
of the allegory ; the three friends who came to visit Job are the 
children of Edom coming to condole with the Hebrews in their 
captivity. The work is of very little value. 

Das richte Gericht in dem kurz und verstandlich erklarten. 
ubcrsetzten und zurgliederten Buch Hiob u. s. w. durch Christoph 
Friedrich Oetinger. 1743. 

Elihvi, or an inquiry into the principal scope and design of the 
Book of Job, by Walter Hodges, D. D. London, quarto, 1750. 
According to Dr. Hodges, the book of Job relates to patriarchal 
times, and the design is to give a summary of the patriarchal reli- 
gion. The particular purpose of the book, according to the view 
of this author, is, to reveal and establish the doctrine o{ justifica- 
tion. Job was a type of the Saviour, and by Job's friends teing 
directed lo offer sacrifices for themselves, is " intimated that each 
national church ought to have an independent power in such mat- 
ters." In the opinion of this author, Elihu wasthe Son of God him- 
self! The nature and value of the work may be easily seen from 
these views. The author was a divine of the Hutchinsonian school. 
A commentary on the Book of Job, in which is inserted the He- 
brew text and English Translation : with a Paraphrase from the 3d 
verse of the 3d chapter to the 7th verse of the 42d chapter. In 
two vols. 4to. By Leonard Chappelow, D. D., Arabic Professor in 
the University of Cambridge. Cambridge, 1752. 

Observationes MiscellauE in Librum Job, etc., by David Renal. 
Bouillier. Amsterdam, 17S8. 

The Divine Legation of Moses demonstraled, by Bishop Warbur. 
ton. 1758. In this great Wf^rk there is an examination of the book 
of Job which has attracted much attention on account of the learp 
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ing and talent of the author. The theory of Warburton is, thu 
the book of Job is a drama ; that it relates to the Jews in the time 
of the captivity ; that it was written some lime between the return 
and the thorough settlement of the Jews in their own land ; that the 
drama is allegorical in its character ; that the character of Job is 
designed to represent the Jewish people ; that hia wife ia a repre- 
sentation of the heathen influence which led the Hebrews on their 
return to marry ' strange wives ;' that the three frienda of Job repre- 
sent the three capital enemies of the Jews who hindered their efforts 
to rebuild the temple on their return from Babylon, Sanballat, To- 
biali, and Gesliem ; that under the character of Elihu the writer or 
author of the poem is himself designated. Div. Lega. B. vi. 'J 3. 
After the view which Bishop Warburton gives of the Book of Job, 
there ia more real point and force than he himself intended in what 
he says in a letter to his friend Dr. Hnrd. " Poor Job ! It was 
his eternal fate to be persecuted by his friends. His three friends 
passed sentence of condemnation upon him, and he has been execu- 
ted in effigy ever since. He was first bound to the stake by a long 
catena of Greek Fathers ; then tortured by Pineda ; then strangled 
by Caryl ; and afterwards cut up by Wesley and anatomized by 
Garnett. I only acted the tender part of his wife, and was for 
making short work with him. But he was ordained, I think, by a 
fate Irlte that of Prometheus, to lie stili upon his dunghill, and to 
have his brains sucked out by owls." 

An Essay towards a new English version of the Book of Job from 
the original Hebrew, with a commentary, and some account of his 
life. By Thomas Heath, Esq., of Exeter. Quarto. London, 
1750. There is little in this work that can now be regarded as of 
value. The knowledge of Hebrew by the author was quite limit- 
ed, and the notes throw little light on the meaning of the text. 

A Critical Dissertation on the Book of Job, by Charles Petera, 
A. M. London, 1751, quarto. This work is designed particularly 
to examine the theory of Bishop Warburton ; to vindicate the anti- 
quity of the book ; to show that the passage in ch. xix. 25-27 refers 
to the resurrection and the future judgment ; and that the doctrine 
of the future state was the popular belief among the Hebrews. It. 
is a work of considerable learning and value. It contains much 
valuable matter, though all its reasonings may not be satisfactory. 

Paraphrastische Erklatung des Buchs Hiob, von Joh. Fried. 
Bahrdt. Leips. 1764. 

Das Buch Hiob, in einer poetischen Ueber.setzung nach Schul- 
tens Erklarung mit Anmerkungen, von Simon Grynaeus. 1767. 

Joh. Dav. Cube poetische und prosaische Uehersetzung dcs 
Bucha Hiob. Berlin, 1769 -71, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Paul Bauldri, Critical Remarks on Job. 
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Kurze doch grUndliche Erklarung des Buchs Iliob, u. s. w von 
Job. Oeorg. Meintel. Nurnberg, 1771. 

Velthusen, Exercitationes Criticfe in Joburn, cap. xix. 1772 
I2Tno. ' 

Sootl's Book oi Job in English verse, with Notes, 1773, 8vo. 

A very valuable work." Wemi/ss. 

Meiaphrais libri Jobr, sive Job metricus, variocarminis genere, 
[irinio ejulans, post jubilans, iuterprele Jo. Georg. Meintel. 1773! 

Versuch eiuer neuen poetischen Uebersetzung des Buches Iliob 
u. s. w. von J. C. R. Eckermann. 1778. 

Animadversiones in Librum Job. Scripsit Jas. Christ. Rud 
Eckermann. Lubeck, 1779. 

Jo. Christoph. Doederlin Scholia in libros vet. Testam. poeticas, 
Jobum, Psalmos, et trea Salomonis. Halle, 1779. 

Joa. Jac. Reiske conjecture in Jobum et Proverbia Salomonis, 
Leipa. 1779. He takes great liberty with the Hebrew text, trans- 
posing, changing, or rejecting whole verses at pleasure 

Hiob, (ihersetzt von Dan. Gotthilf Moldenhawer. Leipa. 1780. 

Das Buch Hiob zum allgemeineu Gebrauch, son Heinr. Sander 
Leips. 1780, 8vo. 

Hiob, neu iibersetzt mit Anmerkungen, von W. F. Hufnajrel 
f7Sl,8vo. ^ 

Hiob, aus dem Hebraiachen Original neu iibersetzt, u. s. \v von 
Christ. Dav. Kessler. 1784, 8vo. 

Hiob, aus dem Hebrdischen Original neu Iibersetzt uiid mil 
eiklarenden Anmerkungen versehen, zum allgenieinen Gebrauch 
von Chr. Daa. Kesslet. Tubingen, ITS-l, 8vo. 

Greve, Ultima Capita Jobi. 1788, 4to. 

Jobi, antiquissimi carminis hebraici, natura atque virtus Scrip- 
eit Car. Dav. IJgen. Leips. I7?9, 8vo. 

Jobus, Proverbia Salomonis, etc. a Joh. Aug. Datbio. Halle 
1789, 8vo. ' 

Job oversat [with brief critical and philological remarks], by 
And. Heina. In the Dutch language. Amsterdam, 1794 8to 

Het Bock Job, etc, [also in the Dutch language] By Herrman 
Muntinghe. Amsterdam, 1794, 8to. 
Garden's improved version of the Book of Job. 1796, 8vo. 
The same work translated into German by J. P. Berg. Leips 
1797, 8vo. "^ 

Hiob, Qbersetzt ; ein Versuch von Samuel Christian Pane Got- 
lirigen, 1797, 8vo, 

Das Buch Hiob metrisch uberaetzt. Ein Versuch ron A S 
F!li)ck. Rnlzeburg, 1799, Svo. 

Hiob, iibersetzt von J. G. Eichhorn. Leips. 1800, Svo. Neu* 
verl>?sserle Auagabe. Gottingen, 1824. 
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Exe fetiKche und krilische vers cl e ubc d e 'ichuersten slellen 
des Buchs limb. Leips. 1801, Rv 

Discourses and Dissertations on tie Scrptiral Doctrine of 
Atonement and Sacrifice. By Will am Magee D. D. 1801. In 
this important work on the atonen e t there s a very valuable dis- 
sertation on the book of Job. B shop Magce supposes that Moses 
was the author, or that it was wntte by J b h nself, or by some 
contemporary, and that it fell into the hands of Moses, and was 
adopted by him as an important help to encourage the Israelites in 
their trials. 

Die beilige Schrift des Alien Testaments, zweiten Theils. ilrit- 
ten Bandes zweite Halfte. welche das Buch Hiob euthalt. von D. 
Brentano und Th. A. Dcreser. Frankfort, 1804, &vo. 

Hiob. Ein religioses Gedicht Aus dein Hebraischen neu liber- 
setzt, gepriift und erlaubert von Matthias Heinr. Stuhlmann. 
Hamburg, 1804, 8vo. 

Stock's Book of Job ; a new version, with Notes. 1805, 4to. 
See this work examined with great severity in Magee on the Atone- 

Pareau, Commentatio, &.c. 1807, 8vo. 

Das Buch Hiob, benrbeitet von Gaab. TiJbingen, iSOO, 8vo. 

Die Schrifteii des Alten Testaments. Neu ubersetzt von J, C. 
W. Augusti und W. M. L. de Wetle. Dritter Band. Hiob. Hei- 
delberg. I8C9, 8to. 

Jobus Latine vertit, et annotatioiie perpetiia, illustravit, Ern. 
Frid. Car. Rose nmii Her, Ling. Arab, in Acad. Leips. Prof. Leips. 
18:i6. The commentary of RosenmiJller is, on the whole, proba- 
bly the most valuable of all the expositions of this book. One who 
wishes to explain and widersland the book of Job will find more 
valuable materials collected there than in any other of the commen- 
taries. Nothing is passed over without an attempt at explanation ; 
and nothing collected by his predecessors that would throw light on 
the meaning of the book, seems to have been unnoticed by him. 
For the most part, also, the exposition is distinguished by sound 
sense, by correct and sober views, as well as by eminent learning. 

TheBookof Job, translated by Eliz. Smith. iai0,8vo. "This 
work was completed before the twenty-sixth year of the authoress, 
with little help except from Parkhurst's Lexicon, and the revision 
of her friend Dr. Randolph, who annexed to it a few critical notes. 
She left a fine example to her sex; and though iself-taugbt, with 
little access to books, she left behind her some monuments of 
learning and piety calculated to make majiy blush for their own 
idleness." XVemyis. 

The Book of Job literally Iranslatcd from the original Hebrew, 
and restored to its natural arrangement, with notes critical and 
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(lluHirative, and an introduction on its scene, scope, language au- 
tiwr. and object. By John Mason Gcod, F. R, S.,&c. 1812 
1 he ' Introduciion ' by Dr. Good is very vntuabJe. In die Notes 
lliere is macli lenrning, but it is more extensive than accurate 
1 he translation cannot be relied on as correct. The work, how- 
ever, IS a valuable contribution to sacred literature, and deserves a 
place in every theological library. 

Das Buch Hiob, aus dem Griindtext metrisch iibersetzt und 
eriaiitert TOn J. Rud. Scharer. Bern, 1818, Bvo. 

Bridel, Le Livre de Job. f 818, 8vo. 

^'Iqo' % ge'^'fleie Leser bearbeitet von C. G. A. Bockej. Ber- 

D:is Buch Hiob, aus dem Hebrflischen metrisch ubersetzt und 
durch kiirze philologische Anmerkungen eriautert von L F Mel- 
sheimer. iMannheim, 1823. 

,.-^,''*^,'' ?'"''■ Uebersetzung und Anslegung, von D. Friedrich 
Wiihe m Carl Umbreit, Professor an der Universital zu Heiuelber.. 
Heidelberg, 1824, 8vo. This is the production of an acute and 
sharp-sighted critic. The translation is very accurate, and the 
^otes, though brief, are very valuable. The introduciion is less 
brief than is desirable, and the views maintained in it are not such 
as seem to me to be correct. Trans. Edin Bib. Cab vs. 16, 19. 

A new translation of the Book of Job, with an Introduction and 
Notes chiefly exijJanaiory. By George R.. Nojes. Cambridge, 1827; 
2d ed, Boston, 1,-3S. This is an elegant and a very accurate trans- 
lation. Dr.Noyesisan Unitarian, but neither in this work nor in the 
translation of luaiah, have I observed any attempt to accommodate 
the translation to the views of that denomination His aim has 
evidently been to give the exact sense of the original, and this, so 
-rl M '^^'^ i"^S^' ^^^ ^^^" accomplished with great accuracy. 
Ihe Notes are very brief, but they are pithy and valuable. The 
Introduction is less valuable than the other parts of the work. 
Middledorff, curw Heuaplares in Jobum. 1817, 4to. 
The Book of the Patriarch Job, translated from the original 
Hebrew, as nearly as possible, in the terms and style of the autho- 
rized English version, to which is prefixed an introduction on the 
History, Times, Country, Friends, and Book of the Patriarch, &c 
By Samuel Lee, D. D., etc. London, 1837. This work is not 
whHt might have been expected from the learning and reputation 
of Prof. Lee. It abounds with Arabic learning, which is scattered 
with ostentatious profuseness ihrough the volume, but which often 
contributes little to the elucidation of the text. It is designed for 
the critical scholar rather than the general reader. 

Job and his times, or apictureof the Patriarchal age durintr the 
period between Noah and Abraham, as regards the state of moral- 
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ity, art!! and sciences, manners and customs, &c., and a new ver- 
sion of that most ancient poem, accompanied with Notes and Dis- 
sertations. The whole adapted to the English reader. By Thomas 
Womyss, author of Biblical Gleanings, Symbolical Dictionary, and 
other works, London, 1839, This is designed to be a popular 
work. It is not so much of the nature of a commentary as a collec- 
tion of fragments and brief essays on various topics referred to in 
the book of Job, It is chiefly valuable from its illustration of the 
religion of the time of Job, the arts and sciences, the manners and 
customs, &c. It lacks lucid arrangement, and furnishes compara- 
tively little illustration of the difliciilties of the text. 

Book of job, translaied from the Hebrew. Bath, 1825. 8vo. 

Levavasseur, Le Livre de Job, &c. Paris, 1M26, 8vo. 

A new Trsiislatiori and Exposition of the very ancient Book of 
Job, with Notes Hx phi u story and Philologicd. By the ItST. John 
Fry, B. A. Loudon, 1827. 8vo. 
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OENEEIL AN;ll,YSIS OF THE HOOK OP JOB. 





PART 


FIRST. 


The H.stoi. 
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FART SECOND. 


The Argum 


EST, OR CoNTKOVEl 


[ifly, IN Verb 


I. Tlie fire 


I series in the coiUroversy, cha. ill 
opens ttie discussion by cursing 
tier complamt of Ilia calamity, di. 


g^S 


schofElipliaz, cl.3. 
werofjob, eh8. v.-v 


iy.v. 


!SS 
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iwerof Job, clia. ix. 
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rwer of Job, chs. xii. 
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(1.) SpeeeliofElipliaz, ch. ) 
(3.) AdBwor of Job, chs. xvl 


'. Kvii. 


(3.) Spe. 
(4.) Ans 


eehofBildad, ch. x- 
wer of Job, ch. xix. 


Nii. 



;. iir.-SMi. fa. 



■of Job,clj.; 

III. The third series in the controversy 
(1.) Speeo.h of Eliphaz, ch. ssii. 
(2.) Anawerof Job, chs. xxiji.siiv. 
(3.) Speech of Bildad.ch. XXV. 

(4) Answer of Job, o!iB. xxvi.-xxxi 

IV. Speech of Ellliu, chs. xsxii.-ssivii 

!. The ch 
■) Til 

(2.) Th 



V. The close of the disci 

(1.) The speech of the Almighly.i: 



PART THIRD. 
Prose, Ch, XLIJ. ' 
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THE BOOK OF JOB. 



f THE CHAPTER, 



Btlflf bialiM7 of Joh : his jnety and pToa, 

of'thTAlSilslilj of Snlan where he had boon, on"''- ' 
the lidslity of Job, for. B. Satan inainsalaa tho 
iBlineBi, ptodooed b» the ^lon that God hod bei 
IDlien aviav ho would cuiso God to liii ftne, >a 
of Job, an^^making it a c»adItion tliic bis jiero 

^mlljlif Jol^ vL! ^^*a' Job's doep aflliction,' 



lears among them, vor. 8. TJie inouiry 
mswor, .er.7. (lU remark rospaeting 
his iidolitfis tho mere resuii of seif- 
■ • ■ ■ liat if his btsssings were 



i Mose. i. Ihouglit to havo wtolc tic Book 

CHAPTER I 

There JBos a man. This has atl tlie 
anpearmice of being a irue history. 
Many hTive regarded (he whule book 
aa a fiction, and have siipposad that 
noBUchperaonDsJob ever lived. Bui 
the bonk opens with tlie appearance 
of reality ; and the oxpresa declara- 
tion that there was such a tnan, 
the mention nl' bis name and of the 
place where he lived, show that 
tlie writer meant to afTinn Ibat there 
was in fact such a man. On this 

Question see tlie Introduction, § 1. 
In the land of Us. On the ques- 
tion where Job lived, see also the lii- 
troduclion, § 2. IT Wkose name imis 
Job. The name Job (Hab. S-l-"!*, Gr. 
'7w|5) means properly, according to 
GeaeniuE, one persecnted, from a 
root (3'2Sl) meaning 



, nperact 






hate. The 

lo Gesenius,! 

ing, blowing, or pujling at or npon 

any one, as expressive of anger or 

lintred, Germ, ^ngcliaauben. Eich- 

aorn (F.inleil, 5 GiS. 1,) supposes 



feet a.nd upright, and one that 
' feared God, and eschewed evil. 



thai the name denotes a man who 
turns himself penitently to God, 
from a sense of the verb still 
found in Arabic i.^lt lo repeal, 
On this supposition, the n 



of t 



booh 









exercising repentance lor the im- 
proper expressions in which he had 
indulged during his sutTerings. The 
verb occurs only once in the He- 
brnw Scriptures, Ex. xxili. 29: 
"But if thou shalt indeed obey his 
voice, and do all thut I speak, then 
/ tnUt be an enemy C^^^XI) wnto 
thine enenUes (T\-^y^k-ril^)." The 
participle S^lit Oyeb is the common 
word to denote an enemy in the 
Old Testament. Ex. xv. 6, 9. Lev. 
xxi. ^. Num. XXXV. 33. Deul. 
xisii. 27, 42. Ps. vii, 5, viit. 3, 
xiii. 8. Lam. ii. 4,5. Job xiii. 34, 
xxvii. 7, xxxiii. II), et aiepe at. If 
this be the proper meaning of the 
word Job, tlien the name would 
seem to have been given him by 
iinticipalioti, or bycoiniiicii consent. 
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or important ev 


nt in tha lift. 


Comp 


Gen. iv. 


, 3, 35, V. 23. 1 


Sam. 


.3(1. Sucli 


too, was tbe case 


amuniE the Romans, wheie the ag- 


nomen 


tints beston 


ed becnme lb a ap- 


pellnt 


on by wb 


cb the iadividuaJ 



ceived bis name from a wart which 
he had on bis face, resembling a ueleA, 
and which was called by the Lat- 
ins, cicer. Thus also Marcus had 
the name Ancas, from tlio Greek 
word arxaiv, ancon, becanse he had 
a crooked arm; and thus the names 
Afrioanns, Germanicus, Sec, were 
given to generals who bad dialin- 
guished lliemaclvQB in particular 
countries. See Univer. His. Anc, 
Part, ii. 610, ed. 8vo, Lend. 1779. 
In like manner it is possible tliat 
the name Joli was given to the Emir 
of Uz by common consent, as the 
man much perseciiled or tried, and 
that Ibis became afterwards theap- 
pellatioD by which he was beet 

apptied to a son of jEsacbDj-, Gen. 
xl vi. 13, and in only two other places in 
the Bible except in this book ; Ezek. 
xiv.l4. Jamesv.ll. V, Jlnd that man 
leas perfect (d!?). The LXX hove 
greatly expanded this slatoinent, by 
sivingaparaphrase instead of u trans- 
true (^cihjO-iroi;), blameless («/"■ 
/(Jtio?), just (d/jiB(0!), pious (&!- 
oof,3^5), ubatoining from every evil 
deed." Jerorao renders it, simplex — 
timplt, or sincere. The Chaldee, 
bl)><£!,camplele,finisked, perfect. The 
idea saema to bo that his piaty, or 
' ' a proportionate 






aplete in 



iU its parts. Ho 



f integrity in all thi 
lations of life— as an Emir, a father, 
a husband, a worshipper of God. 
Such is properly the meaning of the 
word on tdm as derived from msP| 
l&mdm, la complete, to make full. 



ss thai 



which tl 









wanting 

Thus lie was not merely upright as 
an Emir, but lie was pious towards 
God ; he was not merely liind to^hia 
^rnily, but be -was just to bis neigh- 
borsand benevolentlo the poor. The 
word is used to denote integrity a<i 
applied to the heart. Gen. xx. 6 : 
"■aslj nna, I' In the honesty, simplici- 
ty, or sincerity of my heart (see tile 
margin) have I done this." So 1 
Kinas xiii. 34, " One drew a bow 
iH[|lS in (he simplicity [or perfection] 
of his hsarl;" i. e. without any evil 
intention. Comp. 2 Sam. xv. 11. 
Prov. X. 9. The proper notion, there- 
fore, is that of simplicity, sincerity, 
absence from guile or evil intention, 

lij^on. That he was a man absolutely 
sinless, or without any propensity to 
evil, is disproved alike by the spirit of 
coDipJaining which he ofien evinces, 
and by his own confession, ch. a. SO : 
If I jiistiff m^fir, mine own mouth ihnli 



So also ch. xlii. 5, 6 : 

1 huTs Iieud of thee by Ihe h^iiiDjDrtlia ear, 

Whenfore'^ab^i myself,'" ' 

Comp. Eccl. vii. 30. IT And upright. 
The word 11?: vds&ir, from 116; yd- 
shsr, to be strai|;h(, is applied otlen to 
a road which is straight, or to a path 
which is level or even. As here used 
it meansupright orrigbteous. Comp. 
Ps. xi. 7, xxxvii. 14. Dent, xxxii. 4. 
Ph. ixxiii,4. Ti Mil one that feared 
God. Religion in the Scriptures is 
oflen represented as the fear of God. 
Prov. i. 7, 39, ii. 5, iii, 13, xiv. 36, 97. 
Isa. xi. 3. Abta ix. 31, et s<^e al. 
IT Jiiii eschewed etil. ' And departed 
from CO) evil.' Sept. ' Abstaining 
from every evil thing.' These then are 
the four characteristics of Job's piety 
— be was sincere ; upright; a worship- 
per oFGud; and one who abstained 
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2 And there were born uutr 
him ssvoB sons und three daugh- 

3 His 'substance also was sev- 
en thousand sheep, aiid three 
thousand camels, and iive hun- 

from all wrong. These arotlie oBsen 
tial elements of true religion every- 
whore; and ths whole stiiteraent in 
the book of Job Ehowsttiatjobwas, 
though not absolutely ji'oe from the 

nenl in each of these things. 

2. ^nd there were Sons kbM Aim 
seven sons and three datighters. The 
aume namber was given to him again 
after tbsaa were lost, and his Ee- 
vere triola hail been endured. See 
ch. ilii. 13. Of his second family the 
names of the daushtora are menlion- 
pd, ch. ilii. J4. Of his first, it is re- 
markable that neither the names of 
bis wife, his sons nor his daughters 
are recorded- Tlie Chaldee, however, 
on what authority is unknown, says, 
th»t the name of his wife was 
n;"*! Dinah, ch- ii- 9. 

3- His substance. Marg- or cattle. 
The word here used (f^Ji^'?) is derived 
from 1^3)^1 &diuiA, to gain or acquire, 
to buy or puruhass, and properly 
means any ibing acquired or pur- 
chased — property, posseswona, riches. 
The weallh of nomadic tribes, how- 
ever, cansLstsd mostly in flocks and 
herds, and hence the word in the 
Scriptures signifies, almost exclusive- 
ly, property in cattle. The word, 
says Geeenius, is used strictly to 
denote sheep, goats, 'and neat cattle, 
excluding beasts of burden (comp. 
Gr. xT^ioq, herd, used here by the 
LXX),thongh sometimes the word in- 
cludes asses and camels, as in this 
place. V Seven thousand sheep. In this 
verse we have a description of the 
wealthof an Arab ruler or chief, simi- 
lar lothatofthose whoareat this day 
called EiniVg. Indeed the whole de- 
sci'iption in the book is that which is 
applicabJB to Ihe chief of a iribe. 



dred yoke of oxen, and five hun- 
dred she-assea, and a very great 
' household ; so that this man waa 
the gtcalesl of all the 'men of the 



verse would constitute no inconsider- 
able wealth anywhere, and particu- 
larly in the nomadic tribes of the 
East- Land is not mentioned as apart 
of his wealth ; tor among nomadic 
tribes living by pastnrage, the right 
to the soil in lee simple is not claim 
ed by individuals, the rightof pastur- 
age or a temporary possession being 
all that is needed. For the same rea- 
son, and Irom the fact that their cir- 
cumstances require them to live in 
movable tents, houses are not men- 
tioned as a part of the wealtli of this 
Emir. To understand this book, as 
well as most of the books of the Old 
Testament, it is necessarv tor us to 
lay aside our notions of living, and 
transfer ourselves in imagination to 
the very dissimilar customs of the 
East. — The Chaldee has made avery 
singular eiplanalJoii of this verse, 
which must be regarded as the work 
of fancy, but which shows the char- 
acterof that version : " And his pos- 
sessions were seven thousand slieep 
—a thousand for each of his sons; 
and three thousand camels — a thou- 
sand for each of his daughters; and 
five hundred yoke of oxen — for him- 
self; and live hundredshe-asses — for 
hiswife." ^ jlnd three thousand cam- 
els. Camels are well known beasts of 
burden, eitensively used still in Ara- 
The AiTilis employed these ani- 
I anciently in war, in their cara- 
., and for tood. They are no) unfte- 
itlycalled "ships of the desert,' 
particularly valuable in arid plains^ 
— SB they go many days without* 
They carry from three to five hi 
dred pounds, in proportion to the dis- 
tance which they have to travel- Prov- 
idence has adapted the camel with 
lerfuf wisdom to sandy deserts, 
n all ages the camel must be an in- 
Iblo possession the.-e. Tim drieal 
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tliistle and tlie barest tljoin is all llie 
foucl IbaC he requires, and tills hi 
eats while advancing on tiis journey 
without stopping or causing a m 
iQont's dulHy. As it Is his lot 1o cro 
ironienao deaerta where no water 
found, and where no dews fall, he 
endowed with the power of laying 
a Etore of water that will enflico hi 
for days— Bruce aajs foe thirty days. 
To eflect this, naUire has provitfed 
large reservoirs or Btomooha with' 
hint, where the water is kept pui 
and from which he draws alpleasu 
as from a fountain. No other anin: 
is endowed with this power, a 
were it not (or tliia, it would be wholly 
impracticable to cross tlioso i "" 

Elains of sand. The Arabi 
ersians, and others, eat the Hesh of 
camels, and it is served up at the best 
tables in the country. One of the an- 
cient Arab poets, whose hospitality 
grew into a proverb, is reported to 
have hilled yearly, in g certain month, 
ten camels every day Ibr the enter- 
tainment of his friends. In regard to 
the hardihood of camels, and Iheir 
ability to live on the coarsest fiire, 
BurcKhardt has slated a fact which 
may furnish an illustration. Inajour- 
ney which he made from the conntry 
south of the Dead Sea to Eg<rp(, be 
says, "During the whole of this jour- 
ney, the camels had no other proven- 
der than the withered shrubs of the 
desert, my dromedary eicepted, to 
which I gave a few faandf^ls of bar- 
ley each evening." Trav. in Syria, 
p. 451. Comp. Bruco's Travels, vol. iv. 
p. 59G- Niebubr, Rcisebeschreibung 
nach Arabien, 1 Band, s. 315. Snn- 
dy^.p. 138 . Harmer'a Obs. iv. 415, 
ed. Lond. 1808, Svo ; and Rob. Cal. 
IT ^nd five kundred yoke of ixr.en. 
The fact thatJob had so many oxen 
implies that he devoted himself to 
the cultivation of the 

g flocks and herds. Coi 

.1 wealth anywhL__. 
'5 A-iul fixe hundred ske-asscs. Bryant 
remarks (Observations, p. Gl), that a 
great part of the wealtli of the iii- 
hubiiunls of the East otleu consisted 



to keeping flocks and he: 
ver. If. So large a unmi 



<, the males being few and 



are early n 






iNuni. 



xxii, 23. Judges v. 10. 2 Kings 
24 (Hebrew). One reason why the 
ass was chosen in preference to ibe 
horse, was, that it subsisted on so 
much loss than that animal, there be- 
ing no animal escept the camel that 
could be so easily kept as the ass 
She-asses were also regarded as the 
most valuable, because, in traversing 
the deserts of tho country they would 
furnish travellers with milk. It is 
remarkable that cows are not men- 
tioned expressly in this enumeration 
oflhe articles ofJob'a wealth, though 
butter is referred to by him subse- 
quently as having been abundant in 
his family, cb. xiix. 6. It is possible, 
however, that cows were included as 
a part of the ' five hitndred yoke of 
■^S-? B^'^;' here rendered 'oxen;' 
but which would be quite as appro- 
priately rendered cattle. The word is 
■ ■ ' m gender, and is deriv- 

ed from IRS, in Arab, to cleave, to 
divide, to lay open, and hence to 
plough, to cleave the soil. It denotes 
properly the animals used in plough- 
- — "nd it is well known that cows 
iployed as well as oxen for this 

turpose in tho East. See Judges xiv. 
e. Hos. iv. 16. Comp. Deut. ixxii. 14, 
where the word 1152 Bdkdr is used to 

-'' 30W— "milkof kine," Gen 

(Heb,), ^ JljtdaveTffgreat 
household, Marg. hnabandri/. The He- 
brew word here (fl^2S) jgambigiiipus. 
It may denote service rendered, i, il, 
work, or the servants who performed 
it. Comp. Gen.Txvi. 14, JUury. Tea 



LXX 1 



VJlTIIJtO 






Sat'i,e(a; and Symmachus, ohtTia, all 
denoting service, or servitude, or that 
which pertained to tho domestic ser- 
family. The word refers 
doubtless to those who had charge of 
his camels, hiscattJc, and of his hus- 
bandry, See ver. 15. It is not implied 
by the word here used, nor by that in 
er. 15, that they wero slaves. They 
Lay have been, but there is nothing 
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4 And his sons went and fenst- 

to imlicale this in llie uarrjlivB. The 
LXX add to tliis, as if explanatory of 
it, " aad his works were great ' ' 
land." IT So that this man w 
greatest. Was poassasod of thi 
wealtli, and was Iiold in the highest 
Jionor. % Of bU the men of the East. 
Marg. as in Hah. sons. The sons of 
the East denote those who lived in the 
East, ThewordEnsi {Q'i;;}iBooin- 
monly employed in ihe Scriptures to 
denote the country which lies east of 
Palestine. For the places intended 
here, see Intro. § a, (3.) Itisofcourse 
impossible lo estimate with accuracy 
the eiact amount of the value of the 
properly of Job. Compared with 
many persons in modern times, in- 
deed, his possessions would not be 
regarded as conalituting very grent 
riches. Tiie Editor of the Pictorial 
Bible supposes that on a fair oslimate 
his property might be considered as 
worth from thirty to forty thousand 
pounds sterling— equivalent to some 
two hundred the nsand dollars. In this 
estimate the camel is reckoned as 
worth about forty-five dollars, the 
osen as worth about five dollars, »"■' 
the sheep at a little more than 

about the 



ed in their houses, every one his 

ouvs. He was a princely shepherd, 
and yet he was devoted lo the culti- 
vation of the soil. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that he claimed the 
right of the soil in fee eimple, nor is 
his condition inconsistent with the 
supposition that bis residence in any 
place WHS regarded as temporary, and 
that nil his property might be easily 
removed. " He belonged lo that condi- 
tion of life which fluctuated between 
that of (he wandering shaphsrd, and 
that of a ])eople settled in tov^ns. 
That he resided, or had a residence, 
in a town is obvious; but his flocks 
and herds evidently pastured in the 
and the town 



deserts, between wliic 



archs chiefly in this, that he did not 
so much wander about 'without anv 
certain dwelling place.' This tiiixeii 
condition of life, which is still fre- 
illy eshibited in Western Asia, 



will. 



L"?^' 



ragepric 



n Weal' 



a, however, fluctuate much from 
one age lo another; hut at the present 
day such possessions would be re- 
garded as consliluling great wealth 
in Arabia. The value of ihe proper- 
ty of Job may be estimated from this 
ftct, thiit he had almost half as many 
eamola as constituted .ihe wealth of a 
Persian king in more modern limes. 
Chardin says, " as the king of Persia 
in the year 1676 was in Mesandera, 
the Tartars fell upon the camels of 
the king and took away three thou- 
sand of them, which was to liim a 
great loss, for he had only seven thou- 
d — Rosenmoller, Morgenland, 
n lo The condition of Job we are to 
ga d na that of a rich Arabic Emir, 
a 1 h mode of life as between the 
n I pastoral life, jind the sellled 



nlly ftr tlie diversified character 
of the allusions and pictures which 
the book contains— to the pastoral life 
and the scenes and products of Ihe 
wilderness; to the scenes and cir- 
cumstances of agriculture; to the aits 
and Bcianocs of settled life and of ad- 
vancing civilization."- Pict. Bib, It 
maj- serve somewhat to iilusfralB tlie 
different ideas in regard lo what con- 
stituted wealth in diflerent countries, 
to compare this statement respecting 
Job with a remark of Virgil respect- 
ing an inhabitant of ancient Italy, 
whom he cads the most wealthy 
among the Ansonian farmers. — 
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day ; sud sent and called for their 
three sisters to eat and to drink 
with them. 

5 And it was so, when the 
daya of their feasting were gone 
about, that Job sent and sancti- 
fied them, and rose up early in 



r hotises. Dr. Good r 



, hold 



a banquet liouse." Tindal 
it, "mods bankettes." The He- 
brew mesns, tliey went and made 
' a houBe-feast ;' and Ihe idea is, 
that they gave an entettainraent in 
their dwellings, in the ordinary way 
in which sucli enlertainmenta were 
made. The word here uhhJ ("r"'?'?) 
is derived from riDlD sMtU, to 
drmic; and then to drink together, to 
banquet, Schullana aupposes tliat lEiis 
was merely designed to keep up the 
proper familiarity between the dif- 
ferent branches of the feraily, and 
not for purposes of revelry and dis- 
sipation ; and this seems to accord 
with the view of Job. Ha, though 
a pious man, was not opposed to 
it, but he apprehended merely that 
they might have sinned in their 
hearts, ver. 5. He knew the danger, 
and hence he was more assiduous in 
imploring for them the divine guardi- 
anship. IT Every one hi3 day. In his 
proper turn, or when his day earae 
round. Parhapa it refers only totheii 
bitlh-daya. See oh. iii. 1, where the 
wofd ' day' is used to denote a birth- 
day. In early limes the birth-day was 
observed with great solemnity and re- 
'oioing. Perbttpa i n this statement the 
author of ihe Book of Job means to 
intimate that his family lived in en- 
tire harmony, and to give a picture 
of his domestic happiness Btronglv 
contrasted with the calamities whicli 
came upon hia household. It was a 
great aggravation of his Bufferings 
that a family thua peaceful and har- 
monious waa wholly broken up .—The 
Chnldee adds, » until seven days 
were completed," su])posing that eacb 



the morning, and oifered burnt 
offerings according to the num 
ber of them all : for Job said, I 
lay be that my sons have sinned 
id cursed "God in their hearta. 
Thus did Job ' continually. 

Le.24. 15, 16. 1 all the dt'sa. 



a supposition by no means improbable, 
if the families were in any consider 
able degree remote from each other. 
IF And sent and caOtd for theiT three 
sisters. This al may be regard- 

these oecasiona w d g d 

for revelry. Yei g wh y 

congregate for d p d I 

with them; no d I y ally 
desire the prese f f " 

males at all. Th p b M y I o- 
fore, is, that this was designed as af- 
fectionate and friendly family inter- 
course. In itself tbere was nothing 
wrong in it, nor was there necessa- 
rily any danger ; yet Job felt it possi- 
lie that they might have erred and 
forgotten God, and hence he was en- 
gaged in more inteuBa and ardent de- 

5. Md it fsasap, vikat ilie days of 
their feasting itere gone abirat. Dr 
Good renders this, " as the days of 
such banquets returned."^ But this is 
not the idea intended. It is, when the 
banquets had gone round as in a cir- 
cle through all the families, then Job 
sent and sanctified them. It was not 
from an anticipation that they wovld 
do wrong, but it was from the appre- 
hension that they might have sinned. 
The word rendered "were gone 
about" (klEJ) means properly to join 
together, and then to move round in 
a circle, to revolve, as festivals do. 
See Notes on Isaiah, xiix, J : " Let 
the festivals go round." Here it 
means that the days of their ban- 

Sueting had gone round the circle, or 
ad gone round Iha several families. 
Sept. " When the days of the enter- 
tainment (or drinking, ;ioioi.) were 
finished," A custom of feaEting sim-- 
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liar to lliis prevailB in Cliina. " They 
have llieir fratornities wiiieli they 
can the br-otlierbood of tiie mom' 
(his consisfs of months accordirij 
Ihe number of the days therein, . 
ill a cirols they go abroad to ea' 



receive tlia fratatnit^ in his 
liouse, lie may provide fbr thi 
another; and there are many pub lio 
houses well fi.rniahed for this nor- 
pose," See Semedo's History of Chi- 
na, i. ch. ]3, as quoted by Burder 
in RoaenmUllcr'a Morgerilaiid, !» Iob. 
f TAiM Job tent. Sent for them, and 
called ihem around him. He was ap- 
prehensivo that they might have or- 
Ted, and he took every measure to 
keep them pure, and (o maintain the 
influence of religion in his fkmilv. 
^And sanctified them. This eipres- 
sion, eaja Schultens, is capable of 
two inlBrprelations. It may either 
mtian that beprepared Iham by vari- 
ona lustrations, alilutions, and other 
ceremouies to offer sacrifice.; or ll 
he offered sacrifices for the pnrn( 
of procuring eipiation fbr sinx wLi 
they might nctually have committed. 



sanetiiV, to consecrate, as a priosi ; 
nnd here it means, luat he too li meas- 
ures to make them holy on the appre- 
hension that they had sinned ; that is, 
jie took the usual means lo procure 
for them forgiveness. The LXX rtn- 
^er it i^aS-atjiW, he purified rhem 
IT Jnrf co»e up early in the mnrtung. 
For the purpose of offering his devo- 
tions, and procuring fbr tiiem expia- 
tion, Itwaseuslomaryin the patriar- 
chal (imea to offer sacrifice early in the 
morning. See Gen. xiii, 3.Ei isxii 
6. tl .and offered Immt-effejings. Heb. 
'and caused lo ascend;' that is, by 
burning them so that the smoke as- 
cended towards heaven. The word 
rendered hnrnt-offeringa (niijl) ig 
from n^S fl7flA_ to ascend (the wort' 
iiai.it hPH= oij rendered 'offers 



B that which n 



d'). 



so, he r, 



larfis, is fa- 






:. 10, 1 f 



use of the. word in Ex.. 



■ 5, wher 



the 



isbv 

ablutions to meet Gqd and to worship 
him. The latter sense is demanded 
by the connection. Job felt aa every 
fethar should feel in such circum- 
Htancas, that there was reason to fear 
that God had not been remembered 
as he ought to have been, and ho was 
therefore more fervent in his devo- 
tions, and called them around him, 
that their own minds might be aflect- 
ed in view of his pious aoiiciliide. 
What father isthere who loves God, 
and who feels aniious that Ilia chil- 
dren should also, who does not feel 
special solicitude if his sons end his 
daughters are in a situation where 
Buocessiye days are devoted lo ffeasl- 
ingand mirth? The word li era ren- 
dered sa7mtified (al-ir;) m.^ins prop- 
erly w be pure, clean, holy; in Pihel 



the forn 



sed her. 



holy, 



LBcend, to wit, by burning. It is „h- 
plied in the Scriptures to a sacrifice 
I wholly consumed on the al- 
answers to the Greek word 
roi'^Holoeaust. See Notes on 
offerings in the pa- 
made by the fa- 



triarchal limes w 






behalf of hi 
Noah officiated, Gen. v 
thus also Abraham acted 
lo offer sacrifice, Gen, i 
18, iiii, 13. In the eurli 
and among heathen natioi 
iupposed that pardon might' be pro- 



fiir sin b^ offering sacrifict 
Homer there is a passage whicl 
markably corrosponds with the 
of Job before us; II. is. 493- 



And iliily prajBH .looe fbi dS^ 
¥ .aceoTdh 



In 



ing to the number of themall. 
daughters. Perhaps ar ■■■' 
ditional sacrifice for ear'- 
The LXX render this, 
their numbers, ral „, 



of them. 

&/i.aiiTfai ntiji ■rar ipiixmr aiTwr — a 
j'ouiig bullock for Bin for a sin-offer- 
ingj for their souls." f It nuiy be thai 
inned. He liadno pos- 
proof of it. He felt 
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only tlie natural apprelianaion which 
every pious father must, tliat hie eons 
might tttTe been overtalion by temp- 
tation, and perhaps, under the in- 
fluence of wine, might hare been 
led to speolt reproachfully of God, 
and of (be necessary reetrainls of 
true religion and yirlue. V Aid futra- 
ed Gad in their hearts. The word 
here rendered curse m that which 
ia usually rendered Ucss (.Tl^). It 
is not a little remarkable that the 
same word is used in Benaaa so di- 
rectly opposite as to bless and to 
curse. Dr. Good contends that the 
word should be alwaj's rendered bless, 

"petadventure my sons may have 
sinned, nor blessed God in (heir 
hearts," understanding the 1 (Vav) as 
a disjunctive or negative participle. 
So too in oh. ii. 9, rendered Id our 
common translation, "curse God and 
die," he translates it, " blessing God 
and dying." Bui the interpretation 
which the conneotion demands is bt- 
tdonCly that of cursing, renouncing, 
or forgetting ; and so also il is in eh. 
ii. 9. This sense is still more obvious 
in 1 Kings xsi. 10 : " Thou didst 
blaspheme (ns-^S) God and the Icing." 
So also ver. ]3of the same chapter- 
though here Dr. Good contends that 
the word should be rendered bless, 
and that the aecusalion was that Na- 
both blessed or worshipped the gods, 
even Moloch — where he supposes (he 
word ti^'O mUSch, should be pointed 
T^P and read Molech. But the diffi- 
cuity is not removed by this, and af- 
" 't is probable that the word 






i. 9, ti 



rstood by nearly all in- 
terpreters. The Vulgate indeed ren- 
ders it singularly enough, "Lest per- 
haps my sons have sinned, and have 
blessed God {et benediserint Deo) 
in their heftris." The LXX, " Last 
perhaps my eons in their mind have 
thouffjit evil towards God"— koxb 
iffvoi/iiap TTo'oi 9i6r. The Chaldee, 
"Lost my sons have sinned and pro- 
voked Jehovah (;■? C^;;^ ni-'a-lNl) 



in their hearts," Assuming that ti.Ja 
is the sense of the word here, tliera 
are three ways of accounting for the 
feet that the same word should hav 



luch opposite sign ificati one. (1.) One 
lelhatproposedby Taylor (Concor.), 
that pious persons of old regarded 
blaephemyas so abominable that they 
abhorred to express it by the proper 
name, and that therefore by an eu- 
pkemism they used the terra tiess in- 
stead of curse. But it should be said 
that nothing is more common in the 
Scriptures than wor.fe denoting curs- 
ing and blasphemy. The word fl^'S 
dl&k, in the sense of cursing or exe- 
crating, occurs frequently. So tho 
word C|'53 gh&dkapk, menus to blas- 
pherae, and is otlen used; 3 Kings, 
lix. 6, 23. lea. xxivii. 6, 23. Ps. xliv. 
17. Other words also were used in 
the same sense, and there was no ne- 
cessity of using a mere euphemism 
here. (3.) A second mode of ac- 
counting for this double use of tlie 
word is, that this was the common 
term of salutation between friends at 
ing and parting. It i 






) have been used ii 



the 



of the English phrase . 

farewell to. And then, like that 
phrase, to mean to renounce, to aban- 
don, to dismiss from the mind, to 



id valere 
used in this way. This explanation is 
suggested by Schultens, and is adopt- 
ed by RosenmUlier and Noyes, who 
refer to the following places as paral- 
lel instances of the use of the vmid. 
Virg.Ecl.8,58. rm(e5jfiBffi— aform, 
says the Annotalor on Virgil (Dol- 
phin), of bidding fare well to, like the 
Greek jtn/|J!Tf, gaudete — " a form 
used against those whom we rajecl 
with hatred, and wish to depart." 
Thus Catuil. 11. 17: Cum suis vi- 
vat, valeatque mtEchis. So jEsch. 
Agam, aSl : 
Kat noila yaifli.r ouaaooatc jraro- 



d^vGooi^lc 



6 ir Now there was a day" 
when the sons of God came' to 
present themselves befoie the 



LoBB, and ' Satan < 
among'* them. 



tliem ; 1. Sam. . 



I. Gen. ilvii. 7 



3in>.la jf«/(ifii- ilnur tbi xala — 
" bidding farewell ta honor ha fled 
lo nmndusium." Conip. Ter. And 
iv.a.l4. Cicero dB Nal. Deof. 1. 44] 
According to lliia inlerprBlation, it 
means that Job apprelionded Ihey 
fiad renouncedGod in their heafta,i.e., 
had been unmindful of him, and had 
witliheld fiDm him the horaago wliict 
le—Thifl is plausible; but tht 






.part 



difficulty is in mailing 01 
tliia sense of the word in licarei 
That tha word was used KB a mnc 
oCparling salutation among the Hi 
brewa is undoubted, Itwasaaolem 
form of invoking the divine blcasin 
when friends Beparated. Comp. Ga! 
mviii. 3, sivii. 10. Bui I find n 
ase of the word where it ia applied to 
separation in the sense of renouncing, 
or bidding fkrewell to in abad sense ; 
and unless some instances of this kind 
can be adduced, (be interpretation is 
unsound, and though similar phrases 
ire used in Greek, Latin, and other 
languages, it does not demonstrate 
thai this use of the word obtained in 
the Hebrew. (3) A third, nnd mora 
simple explanation is that wbioh sup- 
poses that the original aenee of the 
word was to kneel. This, according 
lo Geseniua, is the meaning of the 
word in Arabic. 80 Castell gives 
the meaning of ibe word — ' lo bend 
the knees for the sake of honor;' 



that iE 



t of r. 






Sjriac, ^to Genua flexit, procu- 
buit. So -foiS Genu,the kaec. Then 
it means to bond the knee for the 



purpose of invoking God 








means (1) to K 


s«God, 






bless n 






on them 








ofinvokin 



from them ; Gen. xivii. 10. 1 Kings 
viii 66. Gen, xxiv. 60 ; (3) to invoke 
evil, in the sense of cursing others. 
The idea is, that punishment or de- 
slniclion is fi-om God, and hence it is 
imprecated on others. In one word, 
the term is used, as derived from the 
general sense of kneeling, in the 
sense of innohing either blessings or 
curses ; and then in the general sense 
of blessing or cursing. This inter- 
pretation IS defended by Selden, de 
jure Nat. et Gont. Lib. II xi 
p. 355, and by Gesenius, Lex. The 
idea here is, that Job apprehended 
that his sons, in the midst of mirth, 
and perhaps revelry, hod been guilty 
of irreverence, and perhaps of re- 
proaching God inwardly for the 
'°°*"'"'" of virtue and pialy. — What 



Whal 






._ apprehended? 
IT Thus did Job cimtinuaily. It waa 
his regular habit whenever soeh an 
occasion occurrad. He was unre- 
mitted in hispiouscare; andhiasoii- 
eitude lest bis sons should have 
sinned never ceased— a beautiful il. 
lustration of the appropriate feelings 
of II pious father in regard to liig 
sons. The Heb. is, 'all day; i.e., 



Tindal, " Now up 
Chaldee Paraphrast has presumed to 
specify the time, and renders it, 
"Kow it happened in the day of 
judgment [or scrutiny, NJTlT Koi^a], 
in the beginning of t^e year', that 
hosts of angels came lo stand in 
judgment before Jehovah, and Satan 
According to (his, the judg- 



Holem 
condu 






' yea 
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la 



mthvi 









freliuency 
nor of tha time of Ihe year when it 
hojipened. The only idea \b, that " the 
- s of GoJ" on a set (.r appointed 
e to stand befbre God to 
uccount of what they liad 
dono, and to receive fiirtlier orders in 
regard to wliat they were to do. — 
TJiia ia evidently designed to intro- 
duce tlie subsequent avente relating 
to Job. It is language taken from the 
proceedings of a monarch who had 
sent forth messengers or ambaesHdora 
on important errands tlirough the 
different provinces of his empire, 
who now returned logite an account 
of what Ihej had observed, and of 
the general state of the kingdom. 
Such a return would, of coufse, be 
made on a fixed day when, in the 
langunge of the law, their report 
would be " returnable," and when 
tliey would be required to give in an 
nccount of the stale of the kingdom. 
If it bo said that it is inconsistent 
with tlie supposition that this hook 
WES inspired to anpnosH such a pootie 
fiction, I reply, (1.) That it is no move 
so than the parables of the Saviour, 
who often supposes oases, and slates 



then 






illuBlrale some important trulh. 
Yet no one was ever led into error 
by this. (3.) It is in accordanoe 
with the language in the Scripture 
everywhere lo describe God as a 
monarch sealed on hia ihrone, sur- 
rounded by his ministers, and send- 
ing them forth to accomplisli import- 
ant purposes in different parts of his 
as mp' It is not absolutely ne- 
ry 1 efore, to regard this as 
d represent an actual oc- 

I isoneoftheadmisaible 
f poetry ; — as adniisable 
y h poetio ornament. To 
p God as a king is not im- 

p p d if so, it is not improper 

p him with the usual aC' 

mp ts of royalty, — surround- 

y m ers, and employing an- 
g I d ossengers for important 
p his kingdom. This aup- 

p b g admitted, all that fol. 

1 ely ill keeping, iind is 



against the supposition that angels 
are in fact real^ employed by God 
in important purposes in the govern- 
ment of his kingdom, nor that Satan 
has a real existence, and is permitted 
hy God to employ an important 
agency in the accomplishment of his 
purposes towards his people. On this 
verse, however, see Ihe Introduction, 
§1. (4.) II Tlie sons of God. An- 
gels. Comp. eh. xjsviii. 7. The 
whole narrative supposes that they 
were celestial beings. IF Came to 
present themselKea, As having re 
turned from their embassy, and to 
give an account of what they had 
observed and done. H Before the 
Lord. . Before Jehovah. On the 
meaning of this word, see Notes on 



] this 



i described it 






by him on his right hand and oi 
left," He inqoires who would go 
and persuade Ahob that he might go 
upnndfiillatRamothGilead? "And 
there came forlh a spirit and stood 
befbra Ibe Lohd, and said, I will 
persuade him." This he promised 
to do by being, " a lying spirit in the 
mouth of all his prophets." IT Ad 
Satan came also among them. Marg. 
"The adversary" came "in the 
midst of them," On the general 
meaning of this passage, and ihe rea- 
— ' - =" -- introduced here. 



nd the 



argumi 



I thei 






respecting the age and authorship of 
the Book of Job, see Introduction, 
i iv. (4.) The Vulffale renders this 
by tlie name Satan. The LXX, 
o Sid^oloq — the devil, or the ac- 
cuser. The Chaldae, Wa^ Sataji. 
So the Syriac. Theodotion, J dni- 
xslpn'oi—tlie adversary. The word 
rendered Satan (IBiS) is derived 
from P"^ Satan, to lie in wait, to be 
an adversary, and hence it means 



d=,Google 



II accuser in a court of ji 
(P cix. 6), and one who alands 
b way of anotlier. Num. xxi 
angel of Jeuovai 



IB way K 



■ (ii IBlob), to oppose 
then used bj 
denote the b( 



966 them before God. Thus 

b iii. 1, S, "And he allowed 

ua the high prieat standing 

he angel of ihe Lord, and 

lauding al his right liand to 

h m. And the Lokd said unto 

The Lord rebuke liieu, O 

Comp. Rev, lii. 10, "Now 

1 snlvatiou— for the accuser 

Q — i. e., Sulan, see vet. 0) 

brethren ia cast down, which 

d them befoto our God day 

jght."— The word .'-- - - 

" the Old T( 



of 



jnly the ftJlow- 



It is ibund in the 

jug places. As a vei 
of being an adversai 
cii. 4,a,29.Zech.ii 



. 23, 25. Num. xxii. ; 
xiii. 4. 2 Bam. ii> 
Satan, 1 Chron. sxi, 
Job i, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, ii 
Zech. iii. 2; and on 
aceaaaiion, Ezra iv. G. 



by way of er 
evil spirits, as Ihe adversary or ac- 
"""" "*■ ■""- An opinion lias been 
'"' " !S by Herder, 



adopted it . ..^, 

Eicfihorn, Dathe, Ilgen, and s 
— '--^, that the h ■ 



I the Devi!, but is one of the sons bf 
God, " a faithful, but too BUspicioua 
servant of jEHOvAii." According to 
this, God is rspresented as holding a 
council lo determine the state of his 
dominions. In this council, Satan, 
a zealous servant of Jehovah, to 
whom had been assigned tlie honora- 
ble oiEce of visiting different parts of 
the earli), for the purpose of observ- 
ing the conduct of the suhjeels of 
Jehovah, makes his appearance on 
his return willi others. Such was 
Ihe piety of Job, that it had altracled 
the special attenlion of Jehovah, 
and he puts the question to Satan, 
whether in his journey he had r-- 
Riarked this illnstrlous ex 

rtue. Satan, who, from 

IS observed on earth, is supposed to 

ive lost alt confidence in the reality 

id genuineness of the virtue which 

an ma; exhibit, suggests that be 

lUbts whether even Job servos God 

from a disinterested motive; that 

God had encompassed him with 

blessings, and that his virtue is tho 

that if his cotnibrts were removed ba 
would be found as destitute of prin- 
ciple as any other man. Satan, ac- 
cording lo tiiis, is a suspicious minis- 
ter orjEHovAii, not a malignant 
Epiril; he inflicts on Joh only what 
he is ordered to by God, and nothing 
because he is himself malignant. Of 
thiso^iuionGesenius remarks (Lex.), 
that It "is now universally eiplod- 
ed." An insuperable objection to 
this view is, that it does not accord 
with the charBoler usually ascribed 
to Satan in the Bible, and especially 
that the disposition attributed to him 
in the narrative hefiwe us is wholly 
inconsistent with this view. He is 
a malignant being; an accuser; one 
delighting in the opportunity of 
g a holy man with hypocrisy, 
the petmiEsion to inflict t( 



n him, a 



IS far ic 



sallowed— 
I restrained from destroying him only 

I by the express command of God.— 

to by the name of datan is not the In Arabic ihe word Smon is often 
malignant spirit, the enemy of God, I applied to a serpent. Thus Gjau- 
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7 And the Lord said unto 
Satan, Whence comest thou ? 
Then Satan answered the Lord, 



hari, as quoted by Scliulwns, saya, 
"The Arnba call a serpent Satan, 
especially one ibal is conspicuoua by 
itB crest, head, and odious appoar- 
ance." It is applied also to any 
object or being ttiat ia evil. Thua 
the Scholiast on Hariri, as quotad 
by Sehultens also, says, " Every thing 
Ibat is obstinately rebellious, oppos- 
ed, and removed Iroio good, of genii, 
men, and beaslB, ia called Satun." — 
Tbe general notion of an adversary 
andan opponent is found everywhere 
in the loeaning of the word. — Dr. 
Good remarltB on this .verae, " We 
have here another proof thai, in the 
system of patriarchal theology, the 
evil apirits, as Hfellnetha gooa, were 
equally amenable to the Almighty, 
and were equally cited, at definite 

teriods, to answer for their conduct at 
is bar." KosenmBller ramarke wall 
in this verse, " It ia to be observed, 
that Satan, no lesa than the other 
celestial 8pirita,i8 aubjact lo the gov- 
ernment of God, and dependent on 
hiscommands(comp.ch.ii.l), where 
Batan equally with the aons of God 
(D-irAx -S3) is said to present hira- 
Self' before God pS-^ni^^ ; '- «■ 
hCroveri'^r) to minisier. Jehovah 
uses the miniatry of tliis demon 
[hujua dEemonis] to execute punish- 
raent, or when from any other '■-■'"> 












e, although incensed 
of mortals, and de 
stfoUB of injuring, is yet described ai 
bound with a chain, nnd never dare; 
to touch the pious unless God re 
laxes the reins. Satan, in walking 
round the earth, could certainly at- 
tentively consider Job, but to injure 
him he could not, unlesa permission 
had been jpven him." 

7, ^nd tki Lord taid taao Satan, 
Whence earnest thou* Tliis inquiry 
does not appear to have been 






■ thai 



id said. From going " to and foi 
the earth, and from walking 
) and down in it. 



ould have appeared there, for no 

ime seems lo have been attached 

._ him for thia. He came as a spirit 

thatwassubjact to the control of Je- 

count of what he had done, and of 
what he had observed. The poetic 
idea is, that this was done periodi- 
■ ily, and tliat all the spirits eniploy- 
I by Jehovah to dispenae blessings 
mortals, to Inflict nunishment, or 
observe their conduct, came and 
ood before him. Why the inquiry 
directed particularly to Satan, is 
>t specified. Perhaps it isnotmeant 
that there was any special inquiry 
made of him, but that, as he was to 
mportant an agency in the 
]na which fellow, tlio in- 
quiry that was made of him only is 
recorded. In respect lo the others, 
nothing occunod pertaining to Job, 
and their examination is not adverted 
to. Or it may be, that, as Satan was 
known to be malignant, siiapicioua, 
and dispoBod to think evil of the serv- 
ants of God, the design was lo direct 
hia attention particularly to Job as an 
illustrious and indisputable example 
of virtue and pioly. H From going to 
and fro in tlie earth. Dr. Good ren- 
ders this, " from roaming round." 
Koyea, " from wandering over." The 
word which is here used (Bai^) means 
pnmerly, (1,) to whip, to scourge, to 
lash ; (2,) to row, i. e., to Insb the soa 
vrith ours ; (3,) to run up and down, 
lo go hither and thither, or to and fro, 
so OS to lash the air with one's arma 
aa with oars, and hence to travel over 
a land, or to go through it in order lo 
aee it, 2 Sam. xxiv. 2, 8. Dr Good, 
in conformity with the interpretation 
proposed by Scbultens, aayathat " the 
word imports, not ho much, the act of 
going forwurda and backwarda, as of 
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8 A ltd the Lord omu miiu aa- 
lan, Hasf tliou ' considered my 
servant Job, (hat there ' 



CHAPTER I. 

ike h, 



uing , 



ind about. The Hebrew 
II itBB among tlis Arabic 
■- BTfiry itistanca impliea 



iho same idea of ejtbIjl.. „ „ 

ambulation." In Arabic, acoofdmgto 
Castell, the word ;y_wmeaiie la heat, 
Co hirn, to cause to boil, ta consume : 
then to propel to weariness, as b. g. 
a horse, and then to malio a circuit, 
to jfo aboat at full speed, to go wili 
diligence, and sclivily. Thus in Car 
nusB, as quuteJ by Schultens, " i 
course mude at one impulse to thi 
goal is called B-ia sl^t. In 3 Sam 
ixiv. 3, the word is nsed in the Gena< 
of passing around through differeu 
places for the purpose of taking t 



1 t!ie ( 



perfect 
a.^- .,u uprigjit man, one that 
feareth God, and esc he wet h eviJ 1 



place in the earth to survey it. The 
Chaldee adds la ibis, "to eiamme 
into the works of the sons of men." 
^ -Snd frtm, ■walldag. Thai is, to in- 
vestigate human affairs. On thia terse 
ttis obaerved bj Rosenmoller, that 
in the hfe of Zoroaster faee Zenda- 
TeslabyJ.G.KIeukner,yol.iii. p. 
11), tlie prince of the e-ril demons, 
the angeJ of death, whose name is 
EngremHToosch, is said to go far and 
near through the world for (he pur- 
pose of injuring und opposing good 

8. Hast thoTi considered my aereaiii 
I ^''^■.^'^'■g- *«* ""le heart on. The 
-, a literal tranalation of the 
Schultens remarks on this. 






9, it is applied to the Isra- 
IMS going about to collect manna, 
■passing rapidly and busily 



dantly manifest from the followinc 
a lliat Satan ftorf attentively con- 

LiH Jnb nnrJ knJ W J__-.... 



fell for the purpose of injuring him. It ni 



gathering it. In Zeeh. iv, I'O, it is ap. 
plied to "the eyes of Jehovah," 
which are sajd to " run (o and fro 
through the earth," i. e., he surveys 
all things as one does whoae eye paas- 
es rapirily from object to object. The 
same phrase occurs in SChron. ivi. 
9. In Jer. v. 9, it is applied to ihe ac- 
tion of a man passinf rapidly through 
lliB streets of' a city. "Run yc to 
and fro through the Btreeta of Jeru- 
salem " Cump. Jer. ilii. 3. From 
IhesepBssagesit is clear that the idaa 
la not thai of going m n circait or 
circle, but it is that of passing rapid- 
ly; of moving with alacrily and in 
a hurr)' ; and it is not improbable that 
the onginal idea is that suggested in 
the Arabic of heat — and thenoo ap- 
plied to a whip or scourge because it 
produces a sensation Uke burning, I 

because it produces heat or a glow. 
It raaans thut Satan had been active | 
and diJigenl In paKsins from place lo | 



e this. 



I himself against Job, 1 



wiielber Satan h^d 



hie that the phrase means to consider 
aUeiOiBelij, and that God means to ask 
him whether he had carefully ob- 
served him. Satan is represented as 
having no eonfidenea in human vir- 
tue, and as maintaining that there 
was none which would resial tempta- 
tion, if presented in a form safficienN 
ly alluring. God hare appeals lo the 
-— of Job asaflill refutation of this 
. ion. The trial which follows is 
designeJ to test the qaeslion whether 
the piety of Joh waa of this order. 
IT That there is none like him in the 
earlh. Thut he is the very highest 
pie of virtoe and piety on earth, 
ight not the word ^» hi here be 
ired fm- ? ' For there is none 
■ ■ -th.' Thenlheid. 



M ]). 



e hod considered 
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9 Tlien Satan answered tlie 
Loud, and said, Doth Job feat 
God for nought? 

10 Hast thou not made an 
hedtre" abont him, and about his 



istbel 



3 him 6c- 

jntomong 

aorlals. IT-^ perfect and an upright 
■urn. See Notes on ver. 1. Tlie LXX 
rnnslata this TersB sa they do ver. 1. 
9. Dolk Job fear God for nought? 
la his religion diBintersated .' Would 
lot any one be willing to worahip 
sh circumstai 



God 

idea ia, thst there waa iiotliing genu- 
ine about liis piely ; that reli|;ion 
could not be tried in prospenty ; 
lliiit Job had aaabundttct oompensa- 
tion for serving God, and that irthe 
fuvora oonrarred oii him were taken 
away, he would be like the roat of 
manltind. Much of the apparent vir- 
tue and religion of tha world is tho 
result of circunutances, and the ques- 
tion here proposed may, it is to be 
fenred, be asked with jpeat propriety 
irofeasora of religion wiio 

, it sftouirf be asked by eyerj 

rofessed friend of Ihe Most High, 
a noi Belfiali 



rj. n 



nary. _ 



B God 



C 



has hleased usVith great earthly 
Tanlagaa ? Ia it the result of " 
grotituda ? Ia it because ha hai 
serred us in peril, or restored u) 
aicknesB > Or is it merely beonui 
we hope fbr heavon, nnit serve Gc 
because wa trust he will reward us i 
a ftiture world f All thia may be the 
resuhofmoreBelfishneas; and of all 
such parsons it may be appropri- 
Hloly asked, " Do lliey fear God for 
nought?" True reli^iou is iiol raoro 
gralituiit 

fori 



house, and about all that he hath 

fery side? thou hast blessed 

the work of his hands, and his 
substance ' is increased in thn 
laiid. 



H is the love of re 



„„ _ Ice ofGod is right 

m itself, and not merely because 
heaven is full of glcry -, it is hecause 
God is worthy of our afflictions and 
confidence, and not merely bceaiiae 



he will bless us—and this religion 
will liva through all ejiternul chang- 
aa, and survive tha destruction of 
the world, it will flonriah io poverty 
as well as whan surrounded by af- 
fluenoo ; on a bed of pain aa wall aa 
IS health ; whan we are ea- 
and despiaod for our at- 
tachment to it, as well as when the 
of flattery is burnt around 
the silvery tones of praise 
fall on our ear ; in tha collage as wall 
ithe palace; on the pallet of straw 
; wall aa on the bad of down. 
10. Hast thov, not made an hedge 
about him ? Dr. Good reniarka, that 
to givo tho original word iiere ita full 
force, it should be derived from tho 
of engineering, and be ren- 
aereu, -'Hast tlioo not raised a psli- 
sodo about him?" The Hebrew word 
here used (Tl'iU) properly means to 
hedge ; to hedge in or about 1 and 
hence to protect, as one is defended 
wboao house or farm is hedged in 
either with a fence of thorna, or with 
an inclosure of slakes or palisades. 
The word in its various fonns ia used 
to denote, as a noan, pricks in Hie eyB3 
(Nuro.xxKiii 55) ; thatia,tliBt which 
would he like thorns; barbed irons 
(Job xli. 7), that ia, tho barbed iron 
used as a spear to take fish ; and a 
hedse, and thorn hedge, Mic, vn. 4. 
" o?.Ky.l9. IsB.v.5. The idea here 
,», that of making an inclosure around 
Job and his posaesaions to guard 
them frem danger. The LXX render 
it ^!Qiifi>'^ai, to ' ^=•'8 a defence 
around,' to circamvallate or inclose, 
as a camp ia in war- In the Sjrino 
and Arabic.it la rendered, "Hast 
thou not protected him with thy 
hand?" The Chnldeo, "Hast thou 
protected him with thy word ?" Tho 
I.XX render the whole passage, 
" Hast thou not encircled the things 
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11 But put forth thine hand 
now, iirid touch " al) lliat he hath,' 
atid iie will ' ourse tliee to thy 
face. 

12 And the Lord said unto 



Toc), i. c. the tilings abroad wliich bt 
long to him, "and the thinga witljin 



Satan, Behold, all that he hath 
!.! in thy power , * ciily upon him 
self put notftrth thiiiehand. So 
Satan went forth from the pres- 
ence of the Lord. 

H11.8.SL. Sjlnn^,Ge.l6.6. 



43, S Clirt 



Tlie sc 



of the 



amiaemly 



passnge is, thnt be 

God Imd kept himself, his family, 
and pruperly from plunderers, and 
thai tficTffore lie spi'ved Jind fejired 
him. If TAoit hast Messed Ike work of 
lus hands. Thou hast greiilly pros- 
pered liim. T.Sm( hie subitimce is 
tno'easeil ia the land. Hia piDperty, 
Ter. 3. Marg citlle. The wrird in- 
creased here by no menus expresBes 
the fi'ics of tiiB original. The word 
^'5 "icnna properly to break, to 
rend, then to firoah or burst forth aa 
waters do that linve been pent op. 
2 Sam. V. 2U- Comp. Prov. iii. 1&, 
" 80 shall thy barns be filled with 
plenty, and thy presses sttall burst 
out (1S-1B7) with new wine ;" i. e , 
thy wine-fats shall be ho full that they 
shall overflow, or bnrst ihs bairiora, 
and the wine shall flow out in abun- 
dnnoB. The Arabians, according to 
Sohuttens, employ this word still to 
denote the mouth or embouehure — 
Ale most rapid part of a stream. 80 
GJolius, in proof of this, quotes from 
the Arabic writer Gjauhar], a couplet 



'0 the H 
aoulh of th 



• Euphrates : 



"i/y 



Stmen 



note tli( 






According to Schultena, the word 
denotes a place where a river bursts 
forth, and makes a new way by rend- 
ingihe hillri and rocks atgnder. in 
Jike miinnar, the flocks and herds oi 
Job had burst, as il wore, every bar. 
rier, and hud apruad like an inuuda. 



Jobs 



. 14. 



But put forth thine hand now. 
Thatia, for the purpose of injuring 
him.and tukingaway hia nrnperty. IT 
And toHckalfthat lie kaik. Dr. GoocI 
renders this, " and smite." The Vulg. 
andlhc LXX, "touch." The He- 
brew word used here (_^ii)- mesns 
properly to touch; then to to ' 



with I 



s (Gen 



. If. 



Josh. iz. 19), and then tn smitt 
jure, to strike. See Gen. xiiii 26, 
33.1S«m. vi.(). Jobxii.2]. Comp. 
Notes onlsn. liii 4. Here it means 
evidently to smite or strike ; and the 
idea is, that if God should lake away 
the property of Job, he would take 
Bway hia religion with il— and the 
trial wna to liee whether this effect 
would follow. ^.Snd'he leiU curse 
thee to tby face. He will do it openly 
and publicly. The word rendered 
■se here (TJ-IS) b the same as that 
id in ver. 5, and which is ususfly 
idered bless. See Notes on ver. 5. 
Dr. Good contondii that il should be 
mdered her" " bless," and trans- 
tea it as a question : " Will be then, 
indeed, bless thee to thy fuee F" But 
'- this he probably stimds alone. The 
dent sense is, that Job would 
openly renounce God, and curse him 
his throne; that all hia religion 

prosperity, and was mere gralilude 
and selfishnesB ; and that if his pro- 
perty were taken away, he would 
icome ihe open and avowed enemy 
' him who was now bis benefactor. 
l^. All that he hath is in thy power. 
Marg. as in Heb. Imnd. That is, all 
B now comniitfed 10 Ibee, for il 
luirest that hitherto Batan had 
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1^ And there was a day" 
when his sons and his daughters 
were eating and drinking wine in 
their eldest brother's bouse : 

14 And there came a messen- 
ger unto Job, and said, The ox- 



mvbles 



hedge around ail timt Job posecaeed. 
IXow it was ull Intmstetl lo him ia 
order Ihut be might ma|(e full Irial of 
the failh of Job. The gmnteztHnded 
to Ilia BUDS and daughters as welJ us 
to his properly ■ IT Only ujion himself 
put not forth ikiae hand. 3ob hiiUBelf 
wns UDl to be visilmj with- sickness, 
nor was his life lo be token. 'I he 

Job was rirtiious only 
encompHssed him with s 
ings, and especially because 
eiiduned liiui with so much properly. 
The trial, therefore, oDly required 
that it should be seen whether his 

fiery was the mere result of these 
lessines. H So Satan went fortli 
from the presence of t/iel.oRD . That 
is, from the eouucil which hnd been 
convened. See Notes on ver. 6, 

13. And there was a day. That is, 
on the dny in which the regular turn 
came for the bnnquet to be held In 
the house of the elder brother. 
Comp Notes on ver. 4. V And drink- 
ing leine. This circum stance is omit- 
ted in ver, 4. It allows that wine was 
regarded ns an essentinl part of the 
banquet, nnd it was from its use that 
Job apprehended tlie unhappy results 
referred lo in ver. 5. 

14. And them came a messenger 
unto Job. Heb. TJ!;!''? ; the word usu- 
ally rendered an^cf, appropriately 
rendered 'messenger' here. The 
word properly means one who is sent. 
H The oxen were ploughing. Heb. (fie 
cattle (^Iv?'^), including not merely 
oxen, bat probably also eems. See 
Notes on ver. 3. H And the assea. 
Heb. rf:!!!* she-nsses. The sex is 
here eiipressly mentioned, nnd Dr. 
Good " ■ ■ ■ 



en were ploughing, and the asaes 
feeding beside thera ; 

15 And the Sabeans feil uptm 
them, and took them away ; yea, 
they have slain the servants with 
tlie edge of ihe sword ; and I 
only am escaped alone to tell 
thee. 



in thi 



nnflation. So it is in the LXX, 

'eason why the sex is specified 
it feiDole asses, on account of 
milk, were much more Taluable 
males. On tliis account thej 

preferred oJso for travelling, 
(otes on ver. 3. IT Beside tktm. 
" By tlieir hands," i. e , hy their 

for the Heb, 1; is often used 
s sense. Comp. Notes on Isa. 



15. And the Sabeans. Heb. Mid, 
Malg.Sabai. The LXX give » para- 
phrase, y,al iXS-niTei; ot nt/yaJ.wriw- 
nrrei jiXfial.iaTti'ilai', 'And the plun- 
derers' coming, plundered them,' or 
made them captive. Oa the situation 
of Sheba and Seba, see Notes on Isa. 
iliii. S, xlv 14, Is. 6. The people 
here referred lo were, undouiiteilly, 
inbabitanls of some part of Arabia 
Felix. There are three persona of the 
name of Sheba mentioned in the 
Scriptures. (1.) A grnndson of Cush, 
Gen s. 7. (2) A son of Joktao, Gen. 
I.2S. (3.) Ason of JDkshan,lheBan 
of Abraham by Kelurah. Calmtt. 



The 



e refer. 



ibly in the southern part of Araliia, 
and fi-om the narrative it is evident 
that the Sab e ana here mentioned 
were a predatory tribe. It is notim- 
nrobabte that tliese tiibea were in the 
habit of wandering for purposes of 
plunder over the whole country, from 
the banks of the Euphrates to the 
outskirts of Egypt. The Bedawin 
Arabs of the present day resemble in 
a remarkable manner the ancitnt in- 
habitants of Arabia, and for many 
manners of the inhab- 
ts of Arabia liuve not changed, 
the habits of the Orlcnlals con- 
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16 While he Mos yet speaking, 
there came also atiotlier, aud 
said, 'The fire of God is fallen 
from lieaveii, and hath burned 






I age to 



. The 



SjTiac rendera this eimplj, 
tilvde rushitd upon (hem ;" omilling 
rho word Snbeaa. II Felt upon them. 
Witli liolbnco ; or rUBhed unexpecl- 
edty upon thorn. This ia the way in 
which iho Arab trihes now attack 
the cnrBTan, the tfBveller, or the vil- 
lage, for plunder. T ^7td teak Ikem 
away. As plunder. It is 
now to make such sudden in 
and to carry off a large booty. IT T/ieij 
ka»e slain ike serKants, Heb, C'^^'I, 
the young men. The word *1^], 
Hilar, properly means o loy, and is 
applied to an iniant juat born. El. 
ii. 6. Judg. liii. 5, 7 ; ot to a jonth, 
Gan. Kiiy. 19,ili. ]2. It came then 
to denote a servant or slave, like the 
Greek jrni? ; Gen. ixivii. 2. 2 Kings 
V. 20. Comp. Acts. V. 6. So the word 
boy is often used in the Southern 
Slates in our own country to denote 
a slave. Here it evidently means the 
serranlB thai were employed in cul- 
tivating (he lands of Job, and keep- 
ing his cattle. There Is no intima- 
tion IhaC they were slaves. Jerome 
renders it pueros, boys; so the LXX, 
Toi'f naiSa^. If Mnd I veribj am es- 
eaptdalone. By myself, ''W^. There 
is no other one with ms. tt is re- 
miirkable (hat the samo account is 
given by each one of the servants 
who escnood, vs. 16, 17, 19. The 
Clialdee has given a very singular 
version of this — apparently IVnni (he 
desire of accounting Sbt every thing, 
and of menrioning (he names of all 
the persons intended. "The oxen 
were ploughing, and Leiath, qusen of 
Zainargad, suddenly rushed upon 
them, and carried them away." 

]G. While hetoas yet speaking. All 
this indicatae the rapidity of the 
movement of Satan, %nd his desire 
tr> Bverwlidm Job with the sudden- 



e:r t. 19 

up the sheep and i he servants, 
and consumed them ; and I only 
am escaped alone to tell thee. 
17 While he was yet speak- 



ratlied his strength to bear his trials; 
hut aiflictions are much more ditli- 
cult to be borne when they cotne in 
rapid succession. — It is not a very 
uncommon occurrence, however, that 
the righteous are tried by (he rapid- 
ity and accumulation as well as the 
Bovcritj oftheir afflietians. It has 

Sassed into a proverb that ' afflictions 
not come alone.' IF The fire of 
God. Marg. A great fire; evidently 
meaning a flash of lightning, or a 
thunderbolt. The Hebrew is 'fire 
of God;' but it is probable that (lis 
phrase is used in a sense similar to 
the expression, 'cedars of God,' 
meaning lofty cedars ; or ' mountains 
of God,' meaning very high moun- 
tains. The lightning is probably in- 
tended. Comp. Num. xvi. 35. Note 
on Isa. xiix. 6. IT F-rom heaven, 
From the sky, or the air. So the 
word heaven is often used in the 
Scriptures. See Notes on Matth. svi, 
1. H And hath bnrTit jtp tfte sheep. 
That lightning might destroy herds 
and men no oee ceui doubt; though 
the fiict of their being actually con- 
lumed or burnt up may have been 
in exaggeration of the much affright- 
ed messenger.— The narrative leads 
to believe that these things were 
ider tlie control of Satan, though 
by the permission of God; and his 
ower over the lightnings and the 
■inds (ver. 19) may serve to illus- 
ate the declaration, that he is the 
Prince of the power of the air," in 
Eph. ii, 2. 

17. TkeChaldemis. The LXX Irans- 
tc Ihis nl l!t!tiii, the horsfmea 
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JOB. 



ing, there iraiiie also yu other, 
and aaid, The Chaldeans made 
out three bands, and ' fell upon 
the camels, and have carried 



Why ihcy (hus expressed i( is uii' 
known. It may be possible ttint ihe 
Chaldeans -were supposed to he dis- 
tinguished Bs horBemen, and wero 
principally known as Eitch in tbciii 
predatory eicutsiona. But it is im- 
possible to acconnt for all the oham^ea 
made by the LXX in the text. The 
Syriao and the Chaldee render it 
correctly, ChaidBans. The Cii a Means 
(Heb. Bi^iS? KasiUm) were the an- 
cient inhabitimts of Babylonin. Ac- 
cording to Titringa (Com. in Isa. 
Tom. i. p 413, c. .hi. 19), Gi 



(Con 






i.l3),a 






mdUer (Bib. Geog. 1, 2, p. 36 seq.), 
the Chaldees or Casdim were a war- 
like people who originally inhabited 
the Carduchian jnountains, north of 
Assyria, and the northern part of 
Mesopotamia. According to Xeno- 
phon (Cyvop. iii. 2, 7) the Chaldees 
dwelt in the mountains adjacent to 
Armenia, and they were found in the 
same region in the campaign of the 
younger Cyrus, and tlie retreat of 
the ten thousand Greeks. Xeo. Ana- 
ba. ii. 3, 4; v. 5, 9; viii. 8, 14. 
They were allied to the Hebrews, as 
appears from Gen. Jutii. ^, where 
Chesed (itolB whence Casdim) the 

ed as a son of Najior, and was 
consequently the nephew of Abra- 
ham. And further, Abraham him- 
self emigrated to Canaan from 
Ur of the Chaldees {0-*fltua 1!|S, Vr 
of -the Casdim), Gen. xi.' 38 ; and 
in, Judith v. 6, the Hebrews them- 
selves are said to be descended from 
the Chaldeans. The region around 
the rirer Chaboras, in the northern 
part of Mesopotamia, is called by 
EzBkiel (i. 3) the land of the Cliat 
dtana. Jeremiah (v. 15) colls them 
"an ancient nation." See Nolea on 
Isa. xxiii. 13. The Chaldeans were 



Uiem away, yea, and 
servaiils with the ec 
sword ; and I only a 
alone to tell thee. 



3 of the 
escaped 



a fierce and warlike people, and 
when they were subdued by the As- 
syrians, a portion of them appear to 
hRve beea placed in Babylon to ward 
off the incursions of llie neighboring 
Arabians. In time they gitined the 

tors, and grew into the mighty em- 
pire of Chaldea or Babylonia. A 
part of them, however, appear to 

try, and enjoyed under the Persians 
some degree of liberty. Geseniua 
supposes that the Kurds who have 
inhabited those regions, at least since 
the middle ages, are probably the 
descendants of that people, — A very 
vivid and graphic description of the 
Chaldeans is given by the prophet 
Habakknk, which will serve to illus- 
trate the passage before us, and show 
that they retained until his times the 
predatory and fierce character which 
tbey had in the days of Job. Ch. i. 
e-11: 

Wliich niartliea fiir and w'We in tha sar*. 
To jHHsess the d«eJUni;B which nrc not Iholro. 
Thev are terrible and dreoillbl, 
TheltjndgiocnIaiHtKiBedDnlyfionidieiiHelvtw. 

Tlieic horsonien prance )nDuJly aroiiadi^ 

Like t^'e eagle when lie pouncea on hii pre;. 

TI,eyCTth^tcJpl%e°''fikeuir3Bnd! 
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18 While he was yet speak- 
ing, there came also another, 
and said. Thy sons and thy 
daughters were eating and drink- 
ing wine in their eldest brother's 
house : 

19 And behold, there came a 



whole of Assyfia. From that time 
thi! Biibjloniflii empire rose, and the 
histurjof the Ch a 1 deans becomes the 
liiBtocj of Babjion. — Roh. CuJmet. 
In the time of Job, however, Ihej 
were a predalory race that seem Jo 
have wandered tar for [Lb sake of 
plunder. They came from the North, 
or the £d9[, as the Sabeans csme 
from the South. IT Jllade out tkret 
bands. Literally, 'three Aend*.' That 
19, they divided thomgclves, ibr the 
sake of plunder, into three parties. 
Perhaps Ihe three thousand camels of 
Job (vei. 3) 'occupied three plnces 
remote from each other, anJ the ob- 
ject of the speaker ia to say that the 
whole were taken. IT And fell v.pon 
the camels, Marg. 'And ntshed.' 
The word ia different from that 
which in yer. 15 is rendered fell. 
The word here used (^l^B) means 
to sprood out, to expand. It is spo- 
ken of hoalile troops, 1 Chron. liv. 
9,13; of locusts which spread over 
Q country, Nah. iii. 16; and of an 
army or com pan J of ma rand ers, Judg, 
is. 33, 44, 1 Sam. xxvU. 8. This is 
its sense here. 

18. Ealing, and drinf:m<r v>iae, 
Koles on vs. 4, 13. 

19. There fame a great wind. Such 
tornadoes are not less couiiiioo in 
Oriental countries than they are with 
ua. Indeed they s.bouDd mora in re- 
gions near tiie equator than they do 
in those which are more reniolo; in 
hot countries tiian in those of higher 
latitude. IT From tbe wilderness. 
Marg. From aside. Tliat is, from 
aaide the wildemesB. The word here 
rendered ' from aside ' in the mar- 
gin Oil'^) moHns properly from 

_.. a .. jndered by Dr. 



.'ER 1. 21 

great wind from ' the wilderness, 
and smote the four corners of the 
house, and it fell upon the yonng 
men, and they are dead ; and 1 
only am esoaped alone to toll 
thee. 



a Bea, which one must pass, Judg. 
iti, re. Gen.l 10,11. Deut i A 
Then it means on the other side, or 
beyond. See Notes on laa. iviii. I. 
Here it means that the tornado came 
sweeping across the desert. On the 
ample plaiifs of Arabia it weald have 
the opportunity of accumulating its 
desolating power, and would sweep 



dooa not express exaclly what is de- 
noted by our word. We mean by it, 
usually, a region wFiolIy unoulti- 
vated, covered with forests, and the 
habttatioQ of wild beasts. The He- 
brew word more properly denotes a 
desert; an uninhabited region, a ste- 
rile, sandy country, though sometimes 
adapted to pasture. In many places 
the word would he well translated 
by the phmaei open fields, or open 
plain*. Comp. JoeJ ii, 23. Pb.]xv.J3. 
Jer. xxiii. 10. Isa. ilii. 11. Gen, liv. 
6, xvi. 7. Ex. iii. 1, xnl is: Deot. li. 
24, Comp. Isa. zxsii. 15, sixv, 1, 1. 
2. H ^Bd smote the four corners of 
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' young -people,' including bolh seies. 
So it is rendered by EicJiIiorn ; Es 
sttlrtze Uber den jungea Lcuteo ZU' 



, Then Job a 



The phrai 



in the Scripti 
uaod in lliB sense of beginning to do 
any lUing, Jt does not neceesarily 
imply that tbe person bad been pre- 
viously sitting. See 2 Sam. liii. 31. 
f Jind rent his mmUle. The word 
bere rendered mantle (^''S.'^) meona 
an upper or outer garment Tlia 
drcBS of Orientals consists principally 
of an under garmenl or latiie — not 
materially di^eriug from the skirt- 
with us—except ibat the sleeves aro 
wider, and under this large ond loose 
patitHlaous. Niehutir, Reisebcscreib. 
I. 157. Over these MTmeDts tbcy 
oHen throw a full and flowing man- 
tle ur robe. This ia made without 
sleeves; it reaches down lo the 
ankles ; and when they walk or 
cierclse it is bound around tlie mid- 
dle with a girdle or sash. When 
they labor it is usually laid aside. 
The robe here referred lo was worn 
sometimes by women, 3 Sam. xiii. 
18; by men of birth and ranh, and 
by kings, 1 Sam. jv. 37, xviii. 4, xiiv 
6, 12; by priests, 1 Sam, 
and r- — ■""•■ >- •'■" ' 
under 
Braun de vest. Sacerd. ii 6. ScbrO' 



1000, 



i. 74, i 



,504, V 



is (in Matth, v 40, and Niisbuhr, 
ae quoted above, The custom of 
reading the garmenl as aa expression 
of grief prevailed not only among 
the Jews but also among the Greeks 
and Romans, Liry i. 13. Suetonius, 
in Jill. Ca^. 33. Il prevailed also 



rs hipped, 



Q upon the ground, 



145; also Tom. ilii. 551, 553,560, 
ixxiij. 1105, 1113, In proof also 
that the custom prevailed among the 
Heathen, eee Diod. Sic. Lib. i. p. 3, 
c, 3, respecting the Egyptians; Lib. 
xvii. respecting thePersjans; Quin. 
Curt. iii. II; Herod. Lib. iii, in 
Thalia, Lib. viii. in Urania, where he 
speaks of tbe Persians. So Plutarch 
'n hislifeof Antony, speaking uf the 









numerous other quotations from the 
classic writers, as well as from the 
Jewish wrilinga, may be seen in 
Ugolin's Saecrdolium Hebriaeiim, 
cap. vi. Thcsau. Antiq. Snorar. Tom, 
xiii, p. 050, secf % And shaved his 
head. This was also a common 
mode of expressing great sorrow. 
Si>metimes it was done by formal !j 
cutting off the hair of the head ; 
sometimes by plucking it violently 
out by the roots, and sometimes also 
the beard was plucked out, or cut off. 
The idea seems to have been that 
mourners should divest themselves of 
that which was usually deemed mi^t 
ornamental. Comp. Jer, vii. 30 Isa. 
vii. 20. Lucian says thai the Egyp- 
tians eipressed their grief by cutting 
off their hair on the death of their 
god Apis, and tbe Syrians in the 
same manner at tbe death of Adonis. 
Olympiodorus remarks on this pas- 
sage, that the people among whom 
long hair was regarded as an orna- 
ment, cut iloff in times of mourning; 
but those wlio commonly wore short 
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21 And said. Naked " came I 
out of iny mother's womb, and 
naked shall I return thither i TliR 

a 1Ti.«.7. iLa.3.3S. 



th n f p 



10 gives 



napp 



■;liew 
that nature wIjo attempts to m 

dreES, and dwelling, every tiling that 
is indicative of tiie sorrows of his 
soul in 0. lime of calamity. Jesits 
wept at the grave of Laz^rua ; and 
religion is not designed to make the 
heart insenaible or incapable of grief. 
Piety, like every kind of virtue, a\. 
ways increases the suaceptibilily of 
the soul to sulfering. Philosophy 
and sin destroy sensibility; but reli- 
gion deepens it. Fliilosophy does it 
on principle — for its great object is to 
render the heart dead to all sensi- 
bility ; sin produces the same effect 
natutally. The drunkard, the licen- 

are incapable of being affected by the 
tender scenes of life. Guilt has pa- 
ralyzed their feelings and rendered 
them dead. But religion allows men 
to feel, and then shows its power in 
Buetaining the soul, and in imparting 
is consolations to the heart that is 
ftroken and sad. It comes to dry up 
the tears of the mourner, not to for- 
bid those tears to flow; to pour the 
balm of consolation into the bearl, not 
W teatb the heart to he ^iiifeelina. , 
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1 Tim. VI. 7. For we brougfit 
nothing into ibis world, and it 
is certain we can carry nothing 
out." A similar expression also 
occnra in Fliny, Htnaineia nalu- 
ra tanlum midvm, Nat. His. Proem. 
L. vii. Job felt that he was stripped 
of all, and that he must leave the 
world as destitute as he entered it. 
IT My mother's womb. The earth — 
the universal mother. That he re- 
fers to the earth is apparent, becauss 
be speaks of returning thither again. 
The Chaldee adds KB-^^rj H"'?';— 
to tkt house of burial. The earth is 
often called uib mother of mankind. 
See Cic. de Nat, Deor, ii. 26. Comp. 
Ps. cxxiis. 15, Dr.Good remarks, that 
"the origin of all things Irom the 
earth introduced, at a very Burly pe- 
riod of the world, the EuperstJlious 
worship of the earth, under the title 
ofDameter, or the Mother-goddess, a 
Chaldee term, probably common to 
Jdumca at the time of the existence 
of Job himself It is hence the 
Grceha derive their ^ij/jjjrijp (De- 
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il rii/itjtriQ (Go-mtler), or mother 
eanh, to whom they approprialed 
annually two religioua feativals of 
extraordiuary pomp aod eolem ' 
Thus Liioretiua Bays, 



e supposed to proceed, see C 



V ^sidna&fd SCrippeil of alt, I eliiiJl 
go to the common mother of the 
raco. This is exceedmglf beautiful 
language , and m the mouth of Job 
it WS9 expressive oi tlie most GUbmis- 
sive piety. It is cot the lEnguago of 
complaint ; bnt was in him connected 
with the deep feeling that the loss of 
his properly was to be traced to God, 
and that he had a right to do as he 
had done. IT Ttie Lord, ga-ee. Heb. 
JenoTAii. He hod nothing when he 
came into the world, and all that he 
had obtained had been by the good 
providence of God. As lie gave il. 



3 traced to God, 
he baa a right to rerfiovo it when be 
pleases. II ^nd the Lord hatk taken 
aaay. It ia not by accident; it is 
notthc resuICof hap-bazerd ; itisnot 
to be traceft to storma and winda and 
the bad paasiona of men. It is the 
result of intelligent design, and who- 
ever has been the agent or instru- 
ment in it, it is to be referred to the 
overruling providenca of God. Why 
did not Job vent faia wrath on the 



nor ' charged God foolishly. 

1 or, aUriMcdfiiUy la Uad. 

SabeaiiB.' Why did he not blama 
the Chaldeans? Why did he noi 
curse the tempest and the storm i 
Why did he not blame his sons foi 
exposing tbemselyes ? Why not sus- 
pect the malice of Satan ? Wby not 
suggest that the calamily was to be 
traced to bad fortune, to iil-luck, or 
to an evil administration of human 
affairs? Nona of these things oc- 
curred to Job. He traced the remo- 
val of his property and hia loss of 
children at once to God, and found 
consolation in the belief that an in- 
telligent and holy Sovereign pre- 
sided over his affairs, and that he 
bad removed only what be gave, 
H Blessed he the name of the Loan, 
blessed be jEHoyAii — the 
of any one in Hebrew being 
used to denote the pergcn bim- 
The Syriac, Arabic, and some 
of tho LXX here add, "/or 
' — "Here," says Schmid, " the 
1st ia observable between the 
t of Satan, vbich was to induce 
JoD to renounce God, and the result 
of the temptation, which was to lead 
Job (0 btess God." Thus Far Satan 
had been foiled, and Job had sua- 
lained the shock of the calamily, 
and showed that he did not serve 
God on account of the benefits which 



H Job sinued Boi. He oipressed jusi 
the feelings, and manifested just the 
iasion which he ought to do. 
IT JVOT charged God footisldy. Marg. 
"liTibuted folly to God. Vulg. 
Neither did he speak any foolish 
thing against God." The LXX render 
it, "and he did not impute for give, 
JSaxtv] folly (amonrifrii') [indiscre- 
tion, Tliompson\ to God." Good ren- 



That i 






literal r 



and remarks that the 
ng would ba, "nor 
against Gnd." Tindai 
foolishly 



igainst God." The Hebi 
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fl^SW ia detived from the obsolete 
root 5EI5 , t&phoJ; to spit out; and 
lience to be insipid, tasteless, not 
eeasoned. The noun, therefore, 
meana properly that which is Kpit 
out; then that which ia insipid or 
insteless) and then follj. Wit and 
wisdom ore repiesented by Oiiental 
writers as pungent and seasoned. 
Comp. tlie expression among llie 
Greeks of" Altio salt," meaning 

for itiis is BUpreme fally. Here it 
lhi>. sense, and means that Job did 
not eaj any thing wrong. Satan 
disappointed, and had borne a Talse 
accusation hefore God. He did 
ctargeGod foolishly, and he did 
curse hira to his face. 

From this instructive narrative 
(he manner in which Joh recei' 
nfflictions, we may learn, (1.) That 
B piety will bear the remoToI of 



]ok upon his 



r light 



property and friei 



mthon 






„ Keligii 
such things, and thei 
not shake il. It is founded deeper 
in the soul, and mere aUBrnal chang- 
es cannot destroy it. (2.) When we 
urn afflicted, we should not vent our 
wrath on winds and waves; on the 
IVaud and perfidy of our fellow-men ; 
in eoiharrassments and changes in 
the commercial world; on the pssli- 
Icnce and the storm. Any or all of 
these may be employed as inslru- 
menta in taking away our properly 
or our friends, but we should trace 
tha calamity ullimatoly to God. 
Storma and winds and waves, ma- 
lignant spirits and our fellow-men, 
do no more than God permits. They 
are all restrained and kept within 

E roper limits. Tlicy are not directed 
y chance, but they are under Ihe 
control of an intelligent Being, and 
are the wise appointment of a holy 
God. {3 ) Godhaa a right to remove 
our comfort*. He gave them — not 



to be our permanen 


t inheritance, but 


to be willidrawn 


when be pleases. 


It is a proof of good 


ness thai we have 


been permitted to 


read his earth so 


'ong-lhongliwe s 


loiild be allowed 



more ; to enjoy the society of the 
friends whom be has given us so 
long— though we should enjoy that 
society no longer. A temporary gift 
may be removed at the pleasure of 
the giver, and we hold all onr com- 
forts at the mere good pleasure of 
God. (4.) We see the nature of true 
reslgnalion. It ia not because we 
can always see the reason why we 
are afflicted ; it consists in bowing to 
the will of a holy and intelligent 
God, and in the feeling that he has a 
right to remove what he has given 
us. It is his J and may be taken 
away when he pleases. It may be, 
and should be yielded, without a 
murmur — and to do this iecause God 
wills it, ia true resignation. (5.) We 
see the tnie source of comfort In 
trials. It is not in the belief (hnl 
things are regulated by chance and 
hap-hazard; or even that thej are 



trolled by physical laws,'' 

Nearest philosophical 



may have thi 

view of the modi 

sweep away property, or tlie pesti- 

etand the lows by which all this ia 
done, but this afibrds no consolation. 
Il is only when we perceive an in- 
telligent Being presiding over these 
events, arid see that they are the re- 
sult of plan and intention on his 
part, that we can find comfort in 
trial. What satisfaction is it for me 
to understand the law by wbicli fire 
bums when my property is swept 
away; or to know koto disease acta 
on fhe human frame when my child 
dies; or how the plague produces its 
effects on the body when friend after 
friend ia laid in the grave? This is 
Pkilosopky ■ and this is the consola 






h w Id f n 
hgh 



h 
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result uF iutelUgent design, and tliat 
thui design is connected with n bene- 
volent end — and tltat I find only in 
raligion. (6) Wa see the poiBcr of 
telision in sustaining in the time of 
ttial. How calm and subniisBive was 
this holy man 1 Haw pescefiil and 
resigned ! Nothing else but piety 
could have done this. Philosophy 
lihints the feelings, paralyzes ihesen- 



sibililiea, and chills the soul ; but it 
does not giro conaolatiun. Jt is only 
confidence in God ; a feeling that he 
is rrghl; and a profound and holy 
acquiescence in his will, that can 
produce support in trials like these. 
This wa may have as well as Job ; 
and this is indispensable in a world 
so fiill of calamity and sorrow la 



CHAPTER n. 

ANALVSIS OP THE CHAPTER. 

FhenUiesongofGodu) 



ThB Boconil trill of Job, The day relurna whei 
Iwftire God, 'or. 1,— Jbbo.ih loqulres of Satnn i 

bod BtlenliTsij oiioBiiietod the esse of Job, and Ihui ii^- "cm «u.i ..« ...™b'"j ■■" =■■ 'a 

his»fllialions,Ti.a,3.— Salinaiiiwora.tiistit wosbecamo he had not been nfflicledeijoiighs 
tilt irhe WM kutqecud to bodily nofforing! lie would cuim JEKoviH to his fiioc, "s. 4, 5.— 
God otnuenu that Jub ahould ba BubjantBil toasccond tiiBl.only on Ibo cmnlilioii ihat hiB life 
iha«ld be sparefl, vei, aWob-a tota .miclian, va. 7, a.-Hi, wife conjurfa hiai to curse God 
and djo, veiTB—Job'. stem rebnke of hia wife, and cnln. anbniiaBlon to God, ver. Ift-The visit 
of his tliroe fiianda la condole wilb liim, and iieii amaEOiiianl at the eiient of hia auffeiingB, 



AGAIN " there waa a day when 
the sons of God came to 
present theinaeives before the 
Lord, and Satan came also 
among them to present himself 
before the Loeo. 

. 2 And the Lokd said unto 
Satan, From whence comest 
thou 1 And Satan answered tlie 

a c 1. fi, it 



1. ^gain ttiereiBas a day, fyc. See 
Notes, ch. i. 6. These seasons are 
represented as periodical, whan the 
angels came, as it were, to make re- 
port to God of what they had observ- 
ed and done. The Chaldee renders 
this, " And there was a day of the 
great judgment C^ai S;"«l E'i"'), a day 
of tha remission of sins <pl210 tsii 
«;iTl-nO), and Ihere came bands fFia) 
of ange^,* IT To present himseff be- 



LoRB, and said, From going to 
and fro in the earth, and from 
walking up and down in it. 

3 And the Lord said unto 
Satan, Hast thou considered my 
servant Job, that there is none 
like him in the earth, a perfect 
and an upright man, one that 
feareth God, and escheweth evil ? 



fore the Lord. This does not occi* 
in the former slalcmcnt in eh, i. 6. 
It here means that ho came before 
the Lord atYec he had had permission 
to afflict Job. The Chaldee renders 
it >' that he might stand in judgment 
(SJi-l?) before the Lord." 

3. ^nd the Lord said unto Satan, ^. 
See Nates on ch. i. 7. 

3. Hasl Ihow conaidered. Noleach. 
i, a. II That there is none like him in 
the earUi. The sama addition is made 
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CHAPTER 11. 



S? 



aiid still he holdeth fp.st his in- 
tegrity, ' although thou movedst 
me against him, to ' destroy hira 
without cause. 



Kero by 1'ie Septiiagint wliicli occurs 
in cli. 1. 1, SsB NoiHH ou ihat versa. 
T! ^d stUl he holdetk fast his iTiteg- 
Tily Notwithstanding all the efforts 
iniide lo sliow that his piety was the 
reauh of mere selfiahness. The word 
inlegritij here {"'f'B'^) means pcr- 
fecliott; another ibriii of the word 
whicli is rendered " perfect" in cb. i. 
1. See Notes on thai verso. 17 M- 
tliimgk thou movedst me. The word 
rendered "mosedsl" (riD) means 
10 incilB, to impel, to urge, to irritate 
against any one. Josh. xv. 13. Judg. 
i.]4 aCfiron iviii. 2. 1 Sam. xxvi. 
13. Jar. xliii.a. The LXX render 
litis in a peculiar manner, "And 
tliou hasE ordered (((na«) bis prop- 
erty 10 be destroyed in vain " 
t*iffiK!P/7!)i '■ e. without accomplish- 
ing tbe purpose inlended, IT To de- 
itToy kim. The word here used 
{from 553) menna properly to swal- 
low, to devour, with the idea of 
eagerness or Kreediiiess. It is then 
used in the sense of to consume, or 
JoBtroy. Comp. Job is. 18, Prov, 
E, 13. Num. xv!. 30. Ps. Ixix. 16. In 



any suffioienC reason. The cause as- 
signed by Satan (cb. i. O-ll) was, 
tliLit the piety of Job was selfish, and 
that if God should remove his pos- 
aossiona, he would show that he had 
no true religion. God says now that 
it was demonstrated that tbere was 
no reason for having made the trial. 
Tlic result had shown Cbatihe charge 
was unfuunded, and that his piety 
still remained, though he was stripped 
of sit that he bad. This passage 



^vifhiuiiSor intvii?^™ ■ 



4 And Satan answefed the 
LoKD, and said, Skin, for skin; 
yea, all tiiat a man hath will he 
give ' for his life. 



unkn< 






>"S"n 



provcTb entirely clear. Tbe general 
sense of tbe passage here is plain, for 
it is immediately explained that a man 
would give every thing which he had 
to save his liie ; and the idea here in', 
that if Job was so afflicted in hia 
body that he was likely to die, he 
would give up all his religion in 
order to purchase life. His reliaion, 
which had home tbe comparatively 
trifling test before applied to it, would 
not bear tbe severer trial if his life 
idangored. . In regard t( 

ven. 1 
m light on it. 
The Vulgate renders it, i'eiiero pro 
pelle. TheLXX.JfOfiavTiieSiQfta' 
Tot-skin for, or instead of, sWu. 
The Chaldee renders it, ' member 
for member,' tCiaS. i!|BS?!( (C^M-l. 
and the author of that paraphrase 
seems lo have supposed that it means 
that a man would give the members 
of his body or his limbs to preserve 



, that 



ning, 



IB he 



o art V' 



< skin 



all that he has, and even to hove his 
sliin, as it were, stripped oiT again 
and again, provided only that his life 
is safe, Noyes suppososlha-t itmeans 
that any man will give the sbin or 
life of another, whether animal or 
man, to save bis own ; and that Job 
gave up flll, without complaint, fnun 
the selfish fear of exposing bis own 
life to danger. Dr. Good remarks on 
the passage, that the skins or spoila 
of beasls, jn the rude and early ages 
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it Trequenlly combated, 
Tbufl Lucretiua snjs, 



And gfilJ, I^HDver plun^ Iilin into woFp'* 
In various parts of (he book of Job, 
howevor, Dr. Good remarks, tlie 
word sMa imports tliB person of ii 
man genernlly aa well as liis jiroptrtu, 
tile wlioie ';■';"" i"-i- -i"-i' '•' "" 
Tciopes, 1 



"It IS 



(•tile 



piay wiiich ia here gisen to it, by 
einpioying tbe term first in one 
Bense and tben in tfie otiier, that (be 
gist of the provarb, as of a tboiisand 
others similarly 



' Sliir 






The oilitor of the Pirtorinl Bibli 
coincidaB mainly with lliis view, end 
BUpposas that tJie reference ia to tlie 
lime when trade w/ns conducted by- 
barter, and wlian the shins of ani- 
mals, being B most frequent and val- 
uable eommodity, were used to rep- 
resent property. Tributes, ransoms, 
&c,, he observes, were paid In skins, 
Acnording to tbis, it means that a 
man would give 'skin upon skin ;' ibat 
is, would pile one piece of property 
upon another, and give alt that ho 
bad, in order to save his life. It re- 
fers to tlie neceseity of submitting to 
one great evil ratlier than incur a 
greater, answering lo the Turkish 
proverb, " We muslgive our beards 
to save our heads." According to Ge- 
senius, it means " life for lifi;." Dru- 
sius explains it as meaning, that ho 
would give the akin of others, as of 
e bis own ; that is. 



that Ii 



lifu wDs-SDfe, Tliescmo 
in by Ephrem the Syrian. 



-Ekin; the skin n< 



vided bi^ person was untouched. His 
own healtb, and life; his owr. skin 
and body were dearer to him tlian 
any thing else. Other men would 
have been afHicted by the loss of 
children and property. But Job was 
willing 10 part with nny or all of 
these, provided he himself was safe. 
fiosenmuDef supposes that the word 
skin here is used forlhe whole body ; 
and suys that tlie sense Is, that tie 
winild give the body of another for 
his own, as in Ei. iii 23. " The 
meaning of tliis proverbial formula,' 
says he, " is, tliat any one would re- 
deem his own safety by tiie skin oi 
others ; tliat is, not only by the skins 

a of his own children." 
Schultens supposes it means that a 
in would submit to any sufferings 
order lo save his life ; that he 
luld be willing to be flayed alive ; 
be repeatedly excoriatei 

-another,' if he might 81 



ayed alivi 
»l;tohav 






and (hat a 



:. Umhr 
valuable to a man that he will m 
ihange it — one thing for another , 
me outward good for another, shin 
for s/ciit. But life, the inward good, 
is to him of no value that can he es- 
timated. That he will give for no- 
thing ; and much more, he will offer 
every thing for that." Another solu- 
tion IS offered in the Biblische Unter- 
suchungen. ii.Th s. S8. "Before the 
ise of gold, IrafHc was conducted 
ihiefly by barter. Men eichanged 
what was vakiablo lo themselves for 
hat others had which they wanted. 
Those who hunted wild beasts would 
■ would 



their: 



exchange them for bows and di 
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CHAPTER n. 

5 But put forth thine hand flesh, and he v 
now, and touch his bone and his thy face. 



Since these traffinkors were e^tposed 
10 tlie danger of being robbed, ihey 
often took with thara those who 
were armed, who agreed to defend 
tbem on condition llinE ihey should 
have a part of the skine whioli thar 
took, and in this vra.y they pnrchnsed 
tlioir pro|jortj and life." Thai is, [hey 
gave the skins of animals for the 
safety of their own ; all that they 
had they would surrender, in order 
that their lives might be saved. See 
RoaenmQller's Morganland, in lot. 
None of these solutions appear to ma 
perfectly aatisfjctory, and the pro- 
verb is involved in perpleiity still. 
It seenjfl to refer to some kind of bar- 
ter or eichange, and to mean that a 
man would give np one thing for an- 
other ; or onsniece of properly of 

and that in like manner he would be 
willing to sutjendar cj>ery thing, ia 
order that hia life, the most valuable 
objacl, might be preserved. But the 
eiact meaning of the proverb, I sus- 
pect, lias not yet been pereeivad, 
II yea, all thai a man hath. This is 
evidently designed to express the 
same thing as the proverb, " akin for 
skin," or to furntsli an illustration of 
that. The meaning is plain. A man 
is willing to surrender all that he has, 
in order to preserve his life. Ha will 
part with properly and friends, in or- 
der that he ma^ be kept aliva. If a 
man therefore is to be reached in the 
most tender and vital part; if any 
thing is to be done that shall truly 
raiieai his eliarucler, his life must be 
put in danger, and his true ciiaraeter 
will then be revealed. The object 
of Satan is to say, that a test had not 
been apphed to Job of sufficient se- 
vp'-ij lo show what he renlty was. 
rPhat he had lost was n mere trifle 
oompored with what would ba if he 
was, subjected to severo bodily suffoi'- 
ings, so that his life would be in peril. 
It is to be remembered that these are 
the words of Solan, aud that tbey 



are not neeessarily trne. Inspiration 
IS concerned only in securing the ex- 
act record of what is said, not in af- 
firming that nil that ig said is trae. 
We aiiall have fi-eqnent occasion lo 
illuHlrale ibis senlinient in other nor- 
tiona of the book. In regard to the 
sentiment here espressEd, however, 
it is in general trne. Men will sur- 
render their property, their houses, 
and lands, and gold, lo save theii 
lives. Many, too, would see therr 
friends perish, in order that they 
might be saved. It is not universally 
true, however. It is possible to con- 
ceive that a man might so love hia 
property as lo submit to any tortnre, 
even endangering life, rather tfian 
surrender it. Many, too, if endan- 
gered by sliipwrecfc, woold ^ve up a 
plank in order to save their wives or 
children, at tlie rjalt oftheir own lives. 
Many will give their lives rather 
than surrender their liberty; and 
many wonid die rather than abandon 
Ihflir principles. Such were the no- 
ble Oirisiinn martyrs; and such a 
man was Job. Satan urged that if 
hia life were made wretched, ha 
would abandon his integrity, and 
"how that Ilia professod piety waa 
llish, and hia religion false and hoi 
low. The Syriao and Arabic add, 
that he may be safe." 
5. But put forth t/iisf hand notv. 
Satan felt that he had no power lo af- 
flict Job without permission. Malig- 
nant as he was, he knew that God 
onlycould subject theholy man to this 
trial — another proof that Satan is un- 
der the control of the Almighty, and 
Bfjis only as he is permitted to act in 
lemptingand trying the gooil. IT Mnd 
toack hig boTte. See Note on ch, i. It , 
Afflict his body bo as to endangerhia 
life. The words " bone" and "fleah" 
denote the whole body. The idea 
was, that the whole body should ba 
subjected to severe pain. IT .Snd he 
loill curse thee to thy face. Notes on 
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6 And ihe Lord said unto 
Satan, Behold, he is in thine 

hand ; ' but save his life. 

7 So went Satan forth from 

1 °r, p;.ly. 

6. Bihald, ft* is m thine hand. He 
IB at (hy disposal. Hee oh, i. IS, 
Miu-gLa. V But sa-Be Ms life. Harg. 
0«/u. Tliis was to bo the only limit- 
alion. It would seem tliHt he lind 
ths power to make any selection of 
disease, and (o afflict him in any 
man aer, provided it did not lerminBte 
felally. The keen sorrows which 
Job afterwari^a endured showed . tli e 
Kalignancy of the Teiiipler ; evinced 
hia ingenuity in inflicting pain, and 
Ills knowledge of what the human 
frame cimld be made lo bear. 

7. Sv weiU Satan forth. Ch.i.l2. 
II ^nd STKOte Job vritk soreMls. The 
Engiish word bail dencites the well 
known tumor apan the flesfa, accom- 
panied with severe intlammalion , a 
sore angry swelling, h'ebster. The 
Hebrew word, however, is in the 
singulai- number n"''7'^)i and should 
have been so rendered in our trans- 
lation. Dr. Good renders it " a burn- 
ing aloeration." The Vulgate trans- 
lates it, ulcere pessimo. The Septua- 
iint, ?ix(( itoyijii^ — loiifi afoul ulcer. 
The Hebrew word yr}Vi means «. 
burning sore, an inflamed nicer, a 
bile. OetenitiS. It ia derived from 
l-ld ahdhhaa, an obsolete root, re- 
tained ia.Arabte, and meaning to be 
hot or inflamed. Itie translated bile 
or boil, iu Ex. is. 9, 10, 11, Lev. liii. 

18, 9 Kings XX. 7, Isa. ixsviii. 31 
(see Notes on that place). Lev, liii. 

19, 30, Job ii. 7; and botch, Deut. 
xxviii. 37, 35. The word does not 
occur elsewhere in the Scriptures. 
Iu Deut. Jtxviii. 37, it means " the 
botch of Egypt," some spBCiea of lep- 
rosy, undoubtedly, which prevailed 
there. In regard to'the disease of 
Job, we may learn some of its cbar- 
acteristics, not only from tbe usual 
meaning of the word, but from Ihe 



the presence of the Lorii, and 
smote Job with sore boils from 
the sole of his foot unto his 



itsherd to scrape himself with, ch. 
g; such as to make his nights rest- 

ss, and full of tossings to and fro, 
and to clothe his flesh with clods of 
, and with worms, and to break 
his flesh, or lo constitute a running 
sore or ulcer, ch. vii. 4, 5; such as 
to make him bite his flesh for pain, 
ch. xlii, 14, and to inuke him like a 
rotten thing, or a garment that is 

his face waa foul with weeping, ch. 
xvi, 16, and such as to fill him with 
wrinkles, and to make his flesh lean, 
eh. Kvi. B i such as to make his 
breath corrupt, cb. svii, 1, and his 
bones cleave lo his skin, ch. xix. 30, 
26 ; such as to pierce his bones with 
pain in the night, cb. xnx. 17, and to 
make his skin blaclc, and to burn up 
his, bones with heat, ch. xxx. 30. It 
has been commonly supposed that 
the disease of Job was a species of 
black leprosy commonly called Ele- 



ilBclf. It 1 



iich that li 



n the I 






Egypt. 



This 






mblar 






th 



. . . rend d th 

skin like that of the elepl 
breous and dark colored. It all d 
by the Arabs judhdm (D G d) 
and is said to produce in th 
nnnce a grim, distorted, and lum 1 1 
set of features, and hpnee has b 
called by some Leontiasit It 
known as the black leprosy t d t 
guish it from a more comm d 
der called uikite leprosy — a fT 
which the Greeks call Ltu 
iBhitenesa. The disease of J b 



ducing a 



r 1 
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8 And he took him a potsherd 
lo scrape himself withal; and he 
sat down among the ashes." 



Btions like those of an elephant. It 
IS a chronic ani] contagious disease, 
marked by a thickening of the legs, 
with a loss of hail- and feeling, a 
swelling of the face, and a hoarse 
nasal voice. It affects the wiiola 
boily; the bones as well ss (he skia 
are covered with spots and tumors, 
at first red, but afterwords black. 
Coze, Ency. Wclster. It should be 
added thai (he leprosj' in all itsfnrmii 
was regarded as contagious, and of 
course involved the necessity of n 
separation from society ; and all the 
circurastaiicea attending this calamity 
mere" such as d'eeply to humble a man 
of the former rank and dignity of 

i.AndketooIthmi apotslierd. The 
word here used (b:n) means a frag- 
ment of a broken vessel. See Notes 
on Isa. xlv. 9. The LXX render it 
oat^ar-or—a shell. One object of 
taking this was to remove from Iits 
body the filth accumulated by the 

and another design probably was, to 
indicate the greatness of liis calamity 
and sorrow. The anoienls were ac- 
customed to show their grief by sig- 

onch.i.SO), and nothing could more 
atronftly denote the greatoesa of the 
calamity, than fbr n man of wealth, 
honor, and distinction, to sit down in 
the ashes, to take a piece of broken 
earthen -ware, and begin to BC 
his body covered over with undi 
ed and most painful soi 
not appear that any thi 



9 Then said his wife unto 
him, Dost thoa still retain thine 
integrity 1 curse God, and die. 



> scrape 



scrape Umsdf mUuil. The word 
here used (^^t> has the sense of 
grating, scraping, sawing ; or to 
scrape or rasp with an edged tool. 
The same word identically, as to let- 
ters, is used at present, among the 
Arabs; meaning to rasp or scrape 
with any kindof tool, Theideahere 
seems to be, that Job took the pieces 
of broken pottery that he found 
among the ashes to scrape himself 
with. IT .and he sat down among the 
atkes. On the expressions of grief 
among the ancients, see Notes on ch. 
1.20. The general ideas of mourn- 
ing among Ibo nations of ai 
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iff ail 



place themsfelves 
nosl humifialing positions. 
) the ground (-ee Note 
6) h p f h 



h k 
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f 






.n taking 
would se< 

1 venture to approach, am 
d to endure Us suffering 
without sympathy from others. IT to 



Tl V I t d I 

si g t! It 1 M 

Th L\\, d he to k a shell to 
icrape off the ichor (ijrwya), the sa- 
ne*, or filth produced by a running 
ilcer, and sat upon the ashes out of 
the cilif," implying that his grief was 
so excessive that he left the city and 
his friends, and went out to weep 



by the 

Bilge. The Chaldee renders it, "and 
Dinah (";■*!>■ his wife, said to him." 
The autltor of that paraphrase seems 
lo have supposed ihat Job lived in 
the time of Jacob, and had married 
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_..! of the HelirewB, and qi 
declaralion from ths Gemnw to this 
Effect : " Job lived in iIib days of Ja- 
cob, and was born wberi the children 
of Israel went down into Egypt; and 
when tbey depaFled theoce he died 
He lived therefore 210 jeats, as long, 
as they were in Egypt." This is 
mere tradition, but it shows th 



othe 






■p here, of 



ransk^ 



which the following 
" After much time had elapeed, hit 
wife said unto him, How long wilt 
llioa pers^Tere, saying, Behold, I will 
-wait u little longer, cheiiehing the 
hope of my recovery ? Behold, the 
loomorial of thee has disappeared 
from the earth— those sonsaud daugh- 
ters, the Jjanga and sorrows of my 
womb, for whom I toiled laboriously 
in vain. Even thou eittcst among 
loalheome worms, jiasaing the night 
in the open air, whilst I, a wanderer 
' ' I from place to place. 



and froi 






It the 



n till his going down, that I may 
resl; from the toils and sorrows thot 
now opproBB me. But sjjeak some 
word towerdfl the Lord (ji (MjUa fi^ 
xinjinv) and die," Whence this ad- 
dition hud its origin, it is impossible 
now to ssy. Dr. Good says it is 
found iu Tboodotion, in the 9yriac, 
and the Arabic (in this he errs, for it 
is not in the Syriac and Arabic in 
Wallon'a Polyglolt), and in the Latin 
of Se. Ambrose. Delhe Enggeatsthat 
it was probably added by some per- 
son who thuughl it incredible that en 
angry woman could be cuntent with 
saying so Hltle as is esciibed in the 
H ebrew lo the wife of Job. It may 
have been originally written by some 
one in the marginof his Bible by way 
of paraphrase, and the tranacrih 
seeing it there, may have suppoi 
it was omitted accidentally from I 
text, and so inserted it in the pit 
where it now stands. It is one of the 
many instnnci'H, at all cvei 
*how that implicit conlideni 



ever in Ihe Hebrew test. It is 
wholly unnatural, and es an.es 
Be of the fiiney is not without in- 
genuity and plausibility, and yet the 
simple but abrupt statement in the 
Hebrew seems best to accord with 
nature. The evident distress of the 
wife of Job, according lo the whole 

was subjected to trials, and that she 
was compelled to wander about with- 
out a home, as that Job should be so 
patient, and that be did nut yield To 
the temptHtion. H Dost lli&u sHU re- 
tain thine inUgrily? Notes ver. 3, 
The question implies tlial, in her 
view, he oughtnol to be expected to 
manifest patience and resignation in 
these circumstances. Hehudendured 
evils which showed that confidence 
ought not to be reposed in a God .who 
would tbusinfiict them. This is all 
tha,t we -know of the wife of Job. 
Whether this was her general char- 
acter, or whether sitt yielded to the 
■ -■ if Satan and cursed God, 



dlbus 



i the s< 



s of 



conclusive evidence that her general 
character wua bad ; and it niQ^ be 
that the Gtrength of lier usual virtue 
and piety was overcome by accumu- 
lated celBmities. .She expressed, bow- 
ever, the feelings of corrupt human 
nelure everywhere when sorely af- 
flicted. The suggestion wtji cross Ihe 
mind, often with almost irresistible 
force, thai a God who thus afflicts his 
erealuros is not woilhy of confi- 
dence; and many n time a child of 
God is tc-Btpied to jfive vent to feel- 
ings of rebellion and murmuring like 
this, and to renounce all his religion. 
yi CuTse Gad. See Notes on ch. i. ]]. 
The Hebrew word is the same. Dr. 
Good renders il, " And yet dost thou 
hold fast thine integrity, blessing 
liod and dying?" Noyes translates 



« God, I 



Ro- 



semnUller and Umbreil, " Bid faie- 
weli to God, and die." C^istcllio 
renders it. " Give thanks to God and 
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10 But he said unio her, 
Thou s[ieakest as one of the fool- 
ish women speakech. What ! shall 
" we receive good at the hand of 



God, and shall we r 
evil ? In all this did r 
' with his lips. 



( Ps. 3B. 1, 



le resfioil 
tt), ehoH 



jnder- 



rejae 



renounce, or curse God. 

is, thai she regarded Iiim as unwor- 
thy of conlidenRe, nnd submission at 
unreosnnuble, and she wished Job to 
express this and be relieved from 
liis misery. Roberts supposes thai 
this was a. healben setitimenl, and 
sajs that nothing is more com-mou 
llian fur lb e lieathen, uader certain 
sireurastanoea, to curse tbeir gods. 
" That the man who hai: made aipen- 
sive offerings to his deity, in hope of 
gaining some great bfessing, - ■ 
whft has been drsappoinled, 



all hiE 

ffcd wbode good offices have (as 
belieros) been prevented by sor 
superior deity. A man in reduc 
circumstances sa;-s, 'Yes, yes, n 
god has lost his eyes ; they are p 
out; he cannot look after my affair 
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make 
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bim 1 No, no. He 


ia the 


low 


est of 


all aods 


!'" IT Jnd die. 


Probably she regard 


d God as 


astern 



„. and BuppoBt- 
that by indulging in blasphemy Job 
would provoke him to cut him off at 
onco. She did not espect him lo lay 
wicked hands on himself She ex- 
pected that God woiild at once in- 
terpose and destroy him. The sense 
is, that nothing but death was to he 
expeoled, and the sooner ha pro- 
voked God lo cat him off from the 
land of the living, the better. 

10 As one of the foolish women 
apetrhclh. The word here rendered 
faob^k (rii^=?, from i>=;), means 
properly stupid or fooliad', and then 
wicued, abandoned, impious — the 
idea of sin and folly being closely 
coiinBctcd in the Scriplurca, or sin 



being regarded as suprema foily. 
1 Sam. XXV. 25. 2 Sam. iii. 33. Ps. 
liv. 1, liii, 3. l-he Arabs still use 
Ibe word with the same compass of 
signification. Geseidus, The word 
is hero used in the sense of wicked; 
and the idea is, that the sentiment 

w»9 such as were on the lips of the 
wicked. San uli us supposes that there 
is a reference here lo Idumeau fe- 
males, who, like other women, re- 
proached and cast awaj their gods, if 
they did not obtain what lliey asked 
when they prayed lo them. Homet 
represents Achilles and Menelaus as 
reproaching the gods, II. i. 3S3, 
iii. 365. See RosenmQller, Morgon- 
land, in loc. % What! shall we re- 
ceive good at ike hand of God. Hav- 
ing received such abundant tokens of 
kindness from him, it was unreuson- 
ahle to complain when (hay were ta- 
ken away, and when he sent calam' 
lly in their stead. IT Mnd shall jee not 
receive evil? Shall we not expect it f 
Shall we not be willing lo bear it 
when it comes? Shall we not have 
sufficient confidence in him to be- 
lieve thai his dealings are ordered in 
goodness and equity ? Shall we al 
once lose all our confidence in our 
great Benefactor the moment he 
lakes away our comforts, and visita 
us with pain ? This is the Irue oppres- 
sion of pietj. It submits lo alt the 
arrangements of God without a mur- 
mur. It receives blessings with lat- 
itude ; it is resigned when calamities 
ire sent in their place. It esteems it 
IS a mere favor to be pormilled lo 
Dfenthe the air which God has made, 
Ui look upon the light of bis sun, to 
tread upon bis aarlh, to inhale the 



fragra 



e of bis llowi 






enjoy 



iietj of the friends whom he 
ves ; and when he takes one or al! 
vay, it feels that he has taken only 
hat belongs to him, and withdraws 
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11 Now when Job's three 
ftieiids heard of all thia evil th 
was come upon him, they came 



a privilege lo which we had no claij 
In addilion tn tliat, true pie(y feds 
that all cl^im tct any blessing, if it 
istod, has been forfeited 
to 



bj sin. What riglit has 
complnin when God wilhdi 
fuvor, and subjects hint to suffering 
What cinim has lie on God, tba 
sliould make it wrong for Him (o visi 
him witli calamity? 



IT In alt this did not Job sin with his 
hps. See Notes eh. i. 22. This re- 
iti:irk is made here porhapa in con- 
trast with wlial occurred afterwards. 
He subsequenllj did give utterance 
to improper sentimenle, and vras re- 
buked accordingly, but thus far what 
he had expressed was io accordance 
with truth, and with the feelings of 

litard. It would se 
these men were his particular frianda. 
IT They came every one from his own 
flaee. His residonce. This was the 
result of agreement or appointment 
thus lo meet together. V, Miphaithe 
Temiadte. This was the most promi- 
nent of hie friends. In the ensuing 
discoasion lie regularly takes the lead, 
advances the most important and im- 
pressive coQsideraltenB, and is fol- 
lowed Rud sustained by the others. 
The LXX render this E>.i<pat o Bai- 
uatvSi' i^anilfi^;— 'Eliphaz.the king 
of the Theraaniees.' The Hebrew 
does not intimate that he held any of- 
fice or rank. The word rendered 
Ttmartite O^'O''^) is a patronymic 
from T3"n Temdn, meaning properly 
at the right hand, and then the South. 
Tjie Hebrew geographers are al- 
wa)-s lepresented as looking to the 
East, and not towards the North, as 
we do; and iienee, with ihem, tlio 



everyone from his own place: 
Eliphaz the Temanite, " and Ril- 
dad the Shuhite, ' and Zophar 

right hand denotes the South. A Te 
man is mentioned in Gen. xxsvi 16. 
as a son of Eliphaz, and grandson of 
Esau; but tliere is no certainty tl:at 
the country received its name from 
him, and if so. nothing can be deter 
mined from this nbont ihe time when 
Eliphaz or Job lived. Eusebius places 
Thuemnn in Arabia Petrcen, five miles 
from Petra (s«B Noles on Isa. ivi. 1), 
and says that there was u Koman gar- 



1 ther 



e Teiri: 



no more in Teman?'' Jer, xlix. 7. 
Th« country was distinguished also 
fbr producing men of strength : " And 
thy mighty men, O Teman, shall be 
diamayed,'' Ohad. 9. That this coun- 
try was apart of Idumea is apparent, 
not only from the fact thai Teman 
was a descendant of Esau, who set- 
tled there, but from several places in 
the Scriplurea. Thus in Ezek. xxv. 
13, it is said, "I will also stretchout 
mine hand upon Edom, and I will 
make it desolate from Teman, and 
they of DeiJan shall fall by the 
sword." In Amos i. 12, Teman la 
mentioned as in tile vicinity of Boz- 
rah, alone time the capital of Idumea : 
"Bui I will send a fire upon Teman, 
which shall devour the palaces of Boz- 
rah." SeeN6tesonIga.ixi.14. The 
inhabitants of this country were dis- 
tinguished in earlv times fiir wisdom, 
and particularly for that kind of wis- 
dom which is eiprassed in close obser- 
TBtion of men and manners, and the 
course of events, and which was 
expressed in proverbs. Thus they 
oirsi mentioned in the book of B»ruch, 
iir. 93: "The merchants of Meran 
and ofTheman, Ihe authors of fiibles, 
and searchers out of understanding,' 
nf /rvO-nXoynt ^at ot ia^rfriiral trj^ 
(7Vff'atB,i. t Jind Bildad the fHiahite. 
The second speaker uniformly in the 
following argument. The LXX ren- 
der this, " Bfldad the sovtrcign of ti.a 
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CHAPTER II 



the Naamathite ; for they had 
made aji appoiotment together 

Saucheana," ^'arxiariv^arvni;. Shu 
ahn«a!(meBningapil) was thenams 
ofa son of Abralmm, by Ketiirah, and 
also of an Arahian tribe, descended 
fromhim.Gen.xiv.S. "Thecountry 
oftlieShuhiteB,"HajsGe3enius,"waa 
iiotiniprobablj the snniB with thei'di'. 
xaia of Ptolemy, 5. 15, eastward of 
Batanna." But Ifie exact siluafion of 
the Shuhilas is unknown. It is diffi- 
cult to determine the geograpliy of 
the tribeaoF Arabia, as many of tliem 
eremiaratofyandunEeltled. it would 
seem ttial Bildad ilid not re^de very 
Gir from Eliphaz, for they made an 
agreement to go and visit Job. IT^iirf 
Zopkar the JfaaTnatkite, An inhab- 
itant of Maamah, vrhaae situation is 
anknown. The LXS render this, 
" Zophar, kingof the Minaians— Me 
vaCeir ^amhini. A place by the name 
of NaaraaL is mentioned In Josh. 
IV, 4], as in the limits of the tribe of 
Judah. But Ibis was I. considerable 
distance from the residence of Job, 
and it is not probable that Zophar 
wnsfarfrom that region. Conjecture 
is useless aa to the place where he 
lived. Tbo Editor of the Pictorial 
Bible, however, supposes that Zophar 
was from the town in Judah men. 
Cioned in Jo^h. iv. 41. He observes 
that this town is "mentioned in a list 
of the uttermost cities of Judah's lot, 
'towards the coast of Edom south- 
iBord;' it is further among that por- 
tion of those lowns that lay 'in the 
volley ' (Josh. xr. 33), which valley 
is the same that contained Joktheel 
(Josh. XV. 38), which is supposed to 
have been Pelra, Nnamali was pro- 
bably, therefore, in or near tbo Ghor 
or valley vvhich extends from the 
Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akabo.— 
These considerations," he odds, 
"seem to establish the conclusion 
that the scene of this book is laid in 
e land of Edom." In the first part 
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And ibe three 
friends of Job heard of all the evil 
which had come npon him, and when 
ihey saw the trees of his gardens 
(ChaJd. Paradiit T'niD^'Tg) that they 
were dried up, and the bread of hia 
support that it was turned into living 

flesb fS'joa^ TiBnt^K v^PT'^o c"^' 
«nn),and ihe wine of bis drink turned 
into blood (Tienns* TiiT'nd'a iishi 

KH-^^)," HerB is evideoliy the doe- 
trine of iTansubstaiUiation, the change 
of bread into flesh, and of wine into 
blood, and boars tlie marks of hav- 
ing been interpolated by some friend 
of the Papacy. But when or by whom 
I done IS unknown. Itis amost 
stnpid forgery. The evident inten- 
tion of it was to sustain the doctrine 
of transubslnntiation, by the plea that 
fbnnd far back in the times of 
id that it could no) he raided, 
therefore, as an absurdity. Towhal 
citeul it has ever been used by tlio 
advocates of that doctrine, I have nu 
f ascertaining. Its interpo- 
re is a pretty sure proof of 
iciion of Ihe author of it that 
the doctrine is not found in any fuir 
interpretation of the Bible. ^Fot tkey 
had TOade an appaintmeia togeChtr, 
Tiiey bad agreed to go together, and 
they evidently set out on the journey 
together. TheChaldea— orsomeone 
who has interpolated a passage in the 
Chaldoe—has introduced a circum- 
nce in regard to the design of their 
ming, wliieh savors also of the Pa- 
pacy. Ilisasfbllows : "Theycame 
- it one from his place, andfoT the 
rU of this they were Jreedfrom the 
place destined to them in Gehenna " 
(DS™a), n passage evidently intend- 
ed to defend the doctrine of purga- 
tory, by the authority of the ancipnt 
Chaidee Paraphrase. U To crnite to 
mourn teitk him, and to comfort Mm. 
To show the appropriate syiiipalby of 
fiicids in a time of [.ecufiar cabimi- 
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12 And when they lifted up 
their eyes afar off, and knew 
him not, they lifted up their 
voice and wept ; and they rent 



ty. They did not como witli sn in- 
tention to reproRcli liim, or to charge 
liim with being a hypocrite. 

IS And lehen the-g lifisd up their 
eyes afaroff. " When they saw him 
at the distance at which the; could 
farmerly recognize bim without diffi- 
culty, disease hud so aJtered his ap- 
pearance thalatfirst eight they knew 
hrin not." JVoyes, ^Tiey lyied up 
their voice. This is a common ex- 
presaion in the Scriptures, to denote 
grief. Gen. xivii.38, Kiix.ll. Judg. 
11.4. Ruth i. 9. 1 Sam. ixiv. 16, et 
sxpe al We learn to suppress the 
exprefflions of grief The ancients 
gave venf to their sorrows aJoud- — 
They even hired persons to aid them 
in llieirlamentallons; and it became 



derole themselves to the office of 
mailing an outcry on occasions of 
mourning. The same thing prevails 
in the East at present. Friends sit 
around the grave of the dead, or go 
thpre at different times, and give a 
long and doleful shriek or howl, as 
expressive of theirgrief. ^Andthey 
rent tvery one kia Taantle. See Notes 
on ch. i. 20. ir.^nil sprinkled dust 
tipon their heads totoards heaven. 
Another expression of sorrow. Comp. 
Lam. ii. 10. Neh. ix. 1, 1 Sam. iv. 13. 
Josh. vii. 6. Ezelc. ixvii. 30. The 
indications of grief here referred to, 
were such as were common in ancient 
times. They resemble, in a remark- 
able manner, the mode in which 
Achilles gave utterance to his sor- 
row, when informed of the death of 
Patrociua. Iliad xviii. 31-97. 



every one his mantle, and sprin- 
Itled dust " upon their heads to- 
ward heaven. 

13 So they sat down * with 



Thus far the feelings of the three 
friends were entirely kind, and all 
that they did was expressive of sym- 
pathy for the sufferer. 

13. Sa they sat doton with kimapott 
the groUTtd. See Notes on ch. i. SO, 
ii. tf. Comp. Ezra is. 3 i"^" I rent my 
garment and my mantle, and plucked 
offthe hair of my head, and my beard, 
and sat down astonished." IT Seiwn 
days and stven nights. Seven dnys 
was the usual lime of mourning among 
the Orientals. Thus they made pub- 
lic lamentation for Jacob seven days. 
Gen. I. 10. Thus, on the death of 
Saul, they fasled seven days. 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 13. So the author of the book 
of Ecclesiasticug says, " Seven days 
mnurnfor him that is dead." 



Ch.j 



ii. 12. It c 
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that they remained in the same place 
and posture Ibr seven days and nights, 
but that they mourned with him dur- 
ing that lime in the usual way. An 
instance of grief remarkably similar 
to this, continuing llirougji aperiod ol 
six dnys, is ascribed by Euripides to 
Orestes ; 
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UHAPTER II 37 

-m upon the ground seven " days spake a word unto him -. for thej 
and seven nights, and none saw that Ms grief was very great. 



Thoy saw that his affliction was much 
peater_thBn Ihey had antioipuied. 






grtat ^ „„._ 

they were silent. But how 
duced silence, or why liisgfeatgrief 
was a cause uf their Bilence, is not in- 
timated. Perhaps oue or all of the 
following oonaidetaliona may have 
Jedtoit. (1.) They were aaiKzed at 
the axient of his sufferings. Amaze, 
menl is often eipreesed by ailenna. 
We look upon that which is out of the 
usual course of events without being 
able to eipresa any thing. We are 
"struck dumb" with wonder. (31 
The effeetof great calamity is ofteu 
topreveotutteranee. Nolhingis more 
natural or common than profound si- 
lence when we go to the house of 
mourning. " It is the lesser cares only 
that speak ; the greater ones find noi 
language." 

Cnrsleves loquontur, ineetiles Bliipenl. 
(3.) They might not have known 
what to say. They had come tosym- 
Mthize with bjm, and to offer conso- 
lation. But their anticipated topics 
of consolation may have' been seen to 
be inappropriate. The calamity was 
greater ihan they had hefore wit- 
nessed. The loss of properly and 
children ; the deep humiliation of a 
man who had hecn one of the most 
distinguished of the land; the severity 
of his bodily sufferings, and hie 
chailjied and haggard appearance, 
connUtuled so great a calamity, that 
the usual lopica of conversalion did 
not meet the case. What they had fo 
say, was the result of careful obaer- 

and it is by no means improbable that 
they had never before witneased sor- 
rows so keen, and tliut they now saw 
thattheir maiima would by no meana 
fnrnish consolation for iuch a case. 
(4.) They seem to have been very 
anrly thrown into doubt in regard to 
Ihereal character of Job. T bey had 



regarded him as a pious man, and hnd 
come to him under that impression. 
But bis great afflictions seem soon to 
have shaken their confidence in bis 
piety, and to have led them to ask 
themselves whether so great a suf- 
^rer coald he the friend of God. 
Their subsequent reasonings show 
that it WHS with them a setlled opin- 
ion that the righteous would be pros- 
pered, and that very ^reat calamities 
were proof of groat criminality in the 
sight of God. It was not inconsistent 
vi-ilh this belief to suppose that the 
righteous might be aliglitly afflicted, 
but when they suwsacA sorrows, they 
supposed they were altogetlicr be- 
yond what God could send upon his 
frjonds ; and with this doubt on their 
minds, and this change in their views, 
,lhoy knew not what to say. How 
amid they console him when it was 
their sellfed belief that great suffer- 
ings were proof of great guilt ? Thoy 
could say nothing which would not 
seem to he a departure from this, un- 
less ibey assumed that he had been 
a liypocnte, and should administer 
reproof and rebuke for his sins. (5.) 
In tills stale of things, to administer 
rebuke would seem lo bo cruel. It 
would aggravate the sorrows which 
already were .more tlian be could 
, bear. They did, therefore, what the 
friends of the afflicted are ofien com- 
pelled to do in regard lo specific suf- 
ferings ; they kept silence. As they 
could not comfort him, ibey would 
-■"— gravalehisgrief All they could 
mid would probably have been 
inin(j generalities which would 

.._ itious maxims which would im- 
ply that he was a sinner and a hypo- 
crite i and they were therefore dumb 
until thebiltercomplaint of Job him- 
self (ch.iii.) gave them an opportu- 
nity to stale the train of tliought 
wliicb had passed through their 
minds during this prolracled silence. 
How often do similar cases occur 



d=,Google 



ihB moat a( 



■nsolntion seema 
almost imposBible, and where any 
truths which might be urged, oicepl 
islract and unmeaning gen- 

ould tend only to aggravate 

this sorrows of Ihe afflicted ! When 
calamity comes upon a perHon as the 
result of hia sins ; when property ia 
taken away which has been gained 
in an unlawfiil manner; when a 
friend dies, leaving no evidence that 
he was prepared ; when it i^ 
sible to speak of that friend 
reciliing the memory 



f his irreli- 



o administer con- 
solalion! How often is the Christian 
friend constrained to close his lips in 
silence, or utter only lorturing gen- 
eral truths that can give no consola- 
tion, or refer to facts which will 



end only to open the 



end the sufier 



1 he done; 



mblo 



lo God, an expedient which 
seema not to have been resorted lo 
either by Job or his frienda. It ia 
remarkable thatJob is not represented 
as calling upon God for support and 
it is as remarkable that hjs friends 
duringtbeaesevendaysof silent grief 
did not commend the case of their 
much afflicted friend to the Father of 
mercies. Mad Job prayed, be mi^ht 
have been kept from much of theim- 
proper feeling to which he gave vent 
m the following choplar; had they 
prayed, tbay might Tiave obtained 
much more just viewa of the govern- 
ment of God than they had hitherto 



CHAPTER III. 



N.4LYSIS OP THE 

Joh's CompU 



iachi. and Hvo" li" lo tli8 "P""™' "'hieh follows. Thns Kir hia friendi'.ovBrn'herinod 
with Mioniahmsat an* giiaf-hadMid nothing. Thej knew not what lo any lo comfoil Urn, 
nod IherfoltlhalinhByHiinnr thing, and eiprsned tho con'lttlons of Iheirown ininilB,il 
oontdonlTBivB UmiHin. They were, tbsFflfbre, .llenl. The Imneotation and eomplsinl ol 
«-i. L lJi_ a 1..1...J thA... wth Di. Annnrtiinitv tnflirnTeHt thoir convictions fuJJV. aad in Ihe 



Job, howevei, ftinilBhed them with an opportunity to eipiaji Ihoii convictions fullj, aad ii 
ftillowiw aliapteii ihoy enter on the aigiunonl with groat oaineatnOBj. 



of nliefltoai hia >DBfeElnn, 
buidsBi hia hoert In the ran, _ , 
eaoipriiee the Ibllawhi; puts or lubjsr 



■11;, aad in the 



SfS; ".Sl*fc'nd1IScd ™ h??baT]l sh^nld no? bc*nnin\ajf ^ Tmorirthe daja of ll>e yes'N 
,d Ifaet it ahoSd be en icooreed day nsvet to be metilionod hm with some eipresaion of 



why he regBTdcd it ae 



■pair.vo 



II »i 



f Vhi 



reseived to onduie Ihesf 
ildhaveoccDriodifheh 
il'reirtl He wonM have ilept »a pri 
if lufrering IS iat»na are who are not 
llie wicked ceaae from ITOublin?, and 
are broken, and the neitant ia as fine 
of hiltar complaint, Mhj life il given 
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ndooMfldljr, mgoh i[ 
V of the posm'hoB c 

Ibiiii uf nroimr beU. 



» facl tba 
at felt It- 



imphes a bilier complalniagainal Ood. 

Kd'""* r fe^™' ^"-^''''. "" 

■ ijmpulhj'lnfiiuorot'tlio Bullirerbi' 
here, ill would nt once Moclndo thw 
w« wholly. >t,jnaor to t,„8 piatj, 
."k '"^J"'!!"'^ *•> pity thB Juferer. 






n hypooiiw, but sucb u ta 



A FTER this opened Job his 
month, and cursed his day. 



Sohul- 



I. £/lcr t/ds. Dr. Good londer 
Ihis, "utlKdglh." It means afierthi 
long silence of his friendH, and after 
he BHw Ihat there was no prospect of 
reliefer of consninlinn, IF OpeaedJob 
Ha mouth. The usual fbrmuJa in 
Hebrew todanolBlhi 
of a speech. See Matt. 

and rehemencj of speech, na^ija/a, 
or an opening of Che mouth fiir ihe 
purpose of accusing, esposlulaling, or 
complaining ; or to begin to utter some 
aenlonlious, profound, or sublime 
maxim; and in support of thi 
geals to Ps. UxviiJ. 2, and Pr 
There is probably, howe 
ileaded than to I 
epeafc. It is in accordance w.... 
ental views, where an act of speaking 
IB regirded as a grave and important 
matter, and is entered on with much 
deliberation. Blackwell (Ufa of Ho- 
r, p 43) remarks that the Turks, 
•'- "■-' ,andthcOHc ■ ■ 



chacKter and prinoiplei, hut thBj are the 10- 

2 And Job ' spake, and said. 



thiol 



my mouth,'- or they "opened the 
mouth," implying great deliberation 
and gravity. This phrase occurs often 
in Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, and in 
Virgil (Comp. ^n. t\ 75), as well as 
.n the Bible. SeeBurder, in Rosen- 
Hflllfr's Morgenland, in loc. V ^nd 
Mraed kU day. The word rendered 
;Br3eherB(Hi5'^l)isdifferenllromthat 
ised in ch i. Ij, ii, 9. n is thepro- 
>er word to donoto lo curse. The 
5yr!a<i adds, " the day in which he 

lurs in Klopslook's MetsrasTces, iit 
Wonq nun, aller Kinder horaubt, die varzwei- 

gehohiBuwuid,Hijchet. 
"W!ian now of nil her children robb'd,U.e 
iTci"h b^'^^' """g^ii ™"'" His day in 



Marg. a; 
[■he Heb 



little : 



Arabs Hin 

cioty and to geueral conve 
Ihpy seldom speak, and that tlieii 
speeches are sententious and brief, 
unless Ihey are much eiLoited. With 



a disc 



'lough n 



iceded. It is 

f replying to a subject, or . 

speaking in a case where a questio 

might appropriately be asked. Isi 

. 10 (Heb,), Zeeh. iii. 4, Den 

i.6(Heb.), i.vii.]4(Heb.). The 



svA in this 



V.«.) is fte- 
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3 Let ° the (lay perisli wherein 
'. was born, and ihe night in 



Tostamert 


Mutt, jvii 


4, 17, x-Yviii. 


5. Mark ii 


5, 1. 51, et 


iJ. 


3. Lei t* 


day perish 


' Perish the 


day ! O thm there hu 


never been 


sucli »doy 


Let it be 


blotted from 


the memo 




' There is 


something 


singularly h 


old, sublime. 


and ir«d in 


this exclam 


Filion. It is a 


burst of fee 


ingwlietet 


ere had been 



breaks forth in the most vehemeni 
perish here P^StT espreases the opta- 

theLXX,'A!T6>.oiTo,mayitpeTi3h,i>i 
be destroyed. Comp. ch. x. 18. " 
that I had given up. the ghost." Dr 
Good says of this enclamaliun, 
" There i3 nothing that IJtnow of, in 
ancient or modern poetry, equal tc 
lljB entire burst, whether in the wild- 



>rlhi 



f the 

terrible sublimity of itair 
rhe bnldesl and most anir 
I Hebrew poets have imi 



almost the same language, in seem 
of diatreas. A remarkably simili 
eipreasion of feeling is made by Jo 






And the 1 



-a.'. 



. 14-18. 
n Job is 



lohich it was said, There is ■ 
child conceived. 

the existence of true piely, thai 

Job hod far lees light than we have , 

he lived at an early period of the 

d, when the views of the divine 



sustained by the hopes 
■,i«h the Christi- 



ana promises \ 

possesses now. What li^ht he had 
was probably that of tradition, and of 
the result of careful observation on 
the course of events. Hia topif.B ol 

tivolv few. He hod few or no pre- 
mises to sustain him. He had not 
had hefore him, aa we have, the ex- 
ample of the patient Redeemer. His 
faith was not sustained by those 
fltrotig assurances which we have of 
the perfect rectitude of tlie divine 



isk what our piety « 

under the trials whic 

hita. Yet will) all allowance 






isihie 



3 this 



It ad- 



gunge; and while we cannot bi 
mire ila force and sublimity, and its 
unequalled power and boldness in ex- 
pressing strong passion, we at the 
saroe lime feel that there was a want 



It £ the impassioned lanauagi 
man who felt that he could hi 
■ no donl 



of a 



ind there ci 
a Satan the 
( triumph. Tf ■^nd the mglit 



laid. Dr. Good, 
dera this, "And the night wl 
shouted !" Noyes, " And the 



The sense of this expres 
plain. He wished there never had 
been such a day, and then he would 
not have been bom. It is impossible 
to vindicate tliese cipressiona in Job 
and Jereiniali, unless it be on the 
supposition ihat it is highly wronght 
poetic language, caused by sorrow i 
acute that il could not be eipresst 
iu prose. We are to remember, hov 
ever, if this suems to us inconsistei 



which a 



senmQller 
vilgate r 



goGes 



*nnV'^o- 



' Perish the night which 
::liild is conceived." The 
iders it, "The night in 

a said;" the LXX," That 

nigiit in which they said." The 
Chaldee paraphrases the vi 
riah the day in which I was 

the angel who presided ove. —j 

ceplion." Seotl, quoted by Good, 
lianslatesit,"Thenighl which hailtd 
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4 Let that day be darkness; 
et not God regard it from above, 



liiroughoul Ihis imjirecation is Ihat in 
wbich the niglit la petsoaified, and 
addraesi-d ad if it were made (rlad by 
thebirlhofason. So Sdiuflana Bays, 

" Inducitur enim JVoz iila qaaEi eon- 

scia mysterii, et exaltajis ob spent pro- 

lis virilig.'' ■ Such personificalions of 

day and night are common 

Araba, See Schultens. Il 

eentalion oFday and night 

pcthizing with Ibe joja 









of Ofienlal poetry." M There 
e/iild conceived. Heb, 133_a jnan. 
Corap.Jobnivi.21. The word « con- 
ceived " Dr. Good renders "hroiiglil 
fortli," So Hprdcr translates it, Tlie 
LXX,-jeoi, &,.„f,--~lo,amaie. The 
common tranaiation expresaes the 
trne senae of the original. The joy 
at the birth of a male iti Oriental coun- 
triea is much greater than that at Iho 
birth of a female. A romarkabli 
alance of an imprei 
of one's birth is foi 
medaa book of moclern lii 
which the expreaaiona are ain 






either Jet the light sliine upon 



!0_; that 



er Nasser Daud, prince of aoi 
in Palestine, from which hoi... 
had been driven, after many ad' 






crusaders had dnaolaled his _,, 

he deplored ita misfortunea and his 
own in a poem, from which Abulfe- 
da (Annals, p. 560) has qucled the 
tbilowing passage : ' O that my mo- 
ther had remained unmarried all the 
daya of her life ! That God had de- 
termined no lord or consort for her ! 
O that when he had destined hor to 
on eicellenl, mild, and wise prince, 

shit had been one of thoae whom he derj " Lei not God inquire after 
had created barren ; that she might ^ The sense may be, ahher that Job 
never nave known the happy intellj- , wished the day eunk beneath the ho- 
geuee that she had borne a man or rizon, or in the deep waters by which 
woman ! Or that, when she had car- he eonnoived the earth to be aur. 
under her heart, I had lost rounded, and prays that God would 
k it and bring it from its daik 



born, and had seen the light, that, 
when the congratulating people hast- 
ened on iheir camels, I had been 
gathered to ray fathers.' " The Greeks 
and the Romans had their unlucky 
days {iffiiifai dnoft/iiiiq, dies m/aas. 
ti\ ■ ihnt IS, days which were unpro- 
or in which they expacled no 
in any enterprise or any en- 
joyment. Tacitua (Anuala, xiv. 12) 
mentions that the Roman Senale, for 
the purpoaeof flattering Nero,decreod 
that the hirih-day of Agrippina should 
be regarded as an accursed day : ut 

esaet, SeeRosenmQller, Alt. u. ueue 
Morgenland, in (m. Expressions also 
similar to those beforu ua, occur In 
Otid, particularly in the following 
ige, Epist. ad Ibin. 



areoque graves edjdll ore bodch. 

We have now simitar days, which by 
common superstition are regarded as 
unlucky or inunspicioua. The wish 
of Job seems to bo, that the day of 
his birth might be regarded as one of 

4. Lei that day hn darkness. Let 
it not he day ; or, O, that it had not 
been day, that the sun had not risen, 
and that it had been night, H Ltl 
not Ood regard itjrom above. The 
word rendered here " regard" V^T^) 
means properly to seek or inquire af- 
ter, to ask lor or demand. Dr. Good 
renders it here, " Let not God inclose 
it," but this meaning is not found in 
the Hebrew. Noyes renders it lite 



It my birlh ; and if I had bee 
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forgot 



, What 



imbniiice n 



luJd 



-iah God to remember and blei , 
what we dislike, we would wieb bim 
to forget. Tills seems to be the 
idea bere. Job huted that day, and 
lie wished all other beings to forget 
it. He wished it blotted out, eo that 
even God would never inquire after 
il, but regard itasif illiad nevsrbepn. 
^ Jfeither let the ligM shine wpon it. 



Let it 



ir darliiK 






It will b( 
that Job first GUraes the day. The 
amplification of the curse with which 
he commenced in Che first part ofver, 
third, continues through the fourth 
and fifth verses ; and then he returns 
to the ni/fhe, whicli also (in the latter 
part ofver. 3) ha wished to be cursed. 
Hia desires in regard to thai unhappy 
night, he eipreeses in vs. 6-10. 

5. Let darkness and the skadoic of 
death. The Hebrew wore! P^B^S 
izdtmdviik is exceedingly musical 
and poetical. It is derived from !>X 
liil, a shadow, and nja mdDeth, 
death; and is used to denote the 
deepest darkness. See Notes on Isa. 
ii. 8. It occurs frequently in the sa- 
cred Scriptures. Comp.Jobx 21,32. 

Ps. xiiii.4.Jobiii s5,xvi. ]6,x3iv. 

17, iiiiv. 23, siviii. 17. Amos v. 8, 
Jer. ii.6. It is used to denote the abode 
of departed spirits, described by Job as 
" n land ofdarkness, as darkness it- 
self; (if the shadow of death without 
any order, and where the lijfht is as 
darhnesa." Job. x, 31,22. The idea 
seems to have been, that death whs a 
dark and gloomy object that obstruct- 
ed all nght,andthrewahalefiilsh:ide 
afar, and that that melancholy shade 
was thrown afar oyer (he regions of 
the dead. The sense here is, that 
Job wished the deepest conceivable 
darkness to lest upon it, .IT .Slain it. 



cloud dwell upon it;' let the 
blackness of the day terrify it. 



Marg. or challenge. Vulg. obscure it. 
LXX, " take or occupy it," 'Exldpoi. 
Di ■ Good, crush it. rioyes, redeem il. 
Herder, seixe it. This variety of in- 
terpretation has arisen in part from 
the twofold signification of the word 
here used, bxS. The word means 
either to redeem, or to defile, pollute, 
stai-a. These senses are not vor/ 
closely connected, and I know not 
how the one has grown out of the 
other, unless it be that redemption 
was accomplished with blood, and 
that the frequent sprinkling of blood 
onanaltarrenderedit detirod, or un- 
clean. In one sense, blood thuesprin- 
kled would purily, whenil took away 

object unclean or polluted. Gesenius 
says, that the latter signification oc- 
curs only in the later Hebrew. If the 
word here means to redeem, the sense 
isithat Job wished darkness to resume 
its dominion over the day,and redeem 
it to itself, and thus wholly to ex- 
clude the light If the word means 

he desired the death-shade to stein 
(he day wholly black ; to take out 
every ray of ligh(, and (o render il 
loIly obscure. Gesenius renders il 



I the 



The 



which Reiske and Dr. Goodgivctothe 
word, " crush it," is not found in the 
Hebrew. The word means to de- 
file. Stain, or pollute, in the following 
places, viz,: it is rendered»oHM(« and 
polluted in Mai. i. 7, 12. Zeph. iii. 1. 
tarn. iv. U. Ezra ii. 62. Neh. vii. 64 ; 
defile or defiled in Isa. lix. 3. Dan. i. 
8. Neh. liii. 29 ; and stain in lea, 
Ixiii. 3, It seems to me that this is 
the sense heie, and that (be meaning 
has been well explained by Schul- 
lens, that Job wished that his birth- 
day should be involved in a deep 
stain, that it should be coveted with 
clouds and storms, and made dark and 
dismal. This imprecation referred 
not only to (he day on which he 
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was bom, but to each EUcceeding 
birth-day. Instead of its being on Its 
return a bright and oheerftil day, he 
wiahed that it-might be annrialiy a 
dayof teinpeBlsand of letrors ; « day 
no marked thai it would excite atten- 
tion as peculiarly gEuomy and inau- 
spicious. Il WHB a day whose return 
conveyed no pleasure to hia soul, and 
whicb he wished no one lo observe 
with gratitude or joy. U Let a cloud 
dinelt upon it. There is, as Dr. Good 
and others bave remarked, mnch sub- 
limity in this expression. The He- 
brew word rendered a doud ("35?^ 
occurs nowhere else in this form. It 
is the feniinine fbrm of the word 
139, a djnid, and ia used coUeclirdy to 
deaotedosks; that i^, cloud piled on 
cloud ; clouds" condensed, impacted, 
heaped together " (Dr. Good), and 
hence the gathered tempest, the 
clouds assembled deep and dark, and 
ready to burst forlli in (he fiiry of a 
storm. Theodolion renders it atiy- 
tiifla, assembUd clouds; and hence 
darkness. The LXX render it yvofa,,, 
tempest, or thick darlcness. So Je- 
rome, caliga. The word rendered 
" dwell upon it " ('SllJPl), means pro- 
perly la settle down, and there to 
abide or dwell. Perhaps the original 
notion was that of Hxing a tent, and 
so Schullens renders it, Tentoriumfi- 
gatsu^er eo Jfubes, "Let the cloud 

B'ich lis tent over it;" rendered by 
r. Good, "The gathered tempest 






"This 



„ , saya Schul . 

among the Arabs." Th 
that Job wished clouds piled on 
clouds to settle down on the day per- 
manently, 10 make that day their 
abode, and to involve it in deep and 
eternal night. If Let the blackTiess of 
the day terrify il, Marg. "Or,La[ 
them terr^ it aa those who haae a 
hitter day/' There has been great 
variety in the interpretation of this 

Enssage, Dr. Good rendersit, " The 
laala of noontide terrily it," Noyes, 
"Let whatever darkens the day terrify 
ti." Herder, "The blackness of mis- 
tbrtune terrify it." Jerome, Et 



involvatur amaritudine, ' let it be 
involved in bitlerneas.' The LXX, 
KataQaO-fli] ij ^uf^a, ' let the 
da^ be cursed.' This variety has 
arisen from the difficulty of determin- 
ing the sense of the Hebrew word 
used here andrendered " blackness," 
OTl-'-iaS. Ifitissupposedtobe de- 
rived from the Word ^?3 k&mdr, lo 



bew 






in the deadly heals of the 
day, the dry and auhry blasts which 
prevail so much in sandy deserts. — 
Some writers suppose that there is a 
reference here to the poisonous wind 
Samum or Samiel, which sweeps 
over those deserts, and which is bo 
much dreaded in the heat of summer. 
" Men as well as animals are often 
EufibcatRd with this wind. For during 
a greet heat, a curreht of air oflon 
comes which is still hotter; and when 
men and animals are so exhausted 
thai they almost faint away with the 
heat,il seems that this lillle addition 
quite deprives them of breath. — 
When a man is sufibcated with this 
wind, or when, aa they say, his heart 
is burst, blood is said to flow from his 
nose and ears two hours after his 
death. The body is said lo remain 
long warm, to swell, to turn blue and 
green, and if the arm or leg is taken 
bold of to raise it up, the limb is said 
to come off." Burder's Oriental cus- 
ti.ms, No. 176. From the testimony 
ofrecent travellers, however, it would 
aeem that tFie injurious effects of this 
wind have been greatly exaggerated. 
If this interpretation be the true one, 
then Job wished the day of his birth 
to be frightful and alarming, as when 
siieh a poisonouB blast should sweep 
along all day, and render it a day of 
terror and dread. But this interpre- 
tation does not well suit the parallel- 
ism. Others, therefore, understand 
by the word, obscurations, or what- 
ever darkens ibo day. Such ia the 
interpretation of Gesenius, Bochart, 
Noyes, and some others. According 
to this, the reference is to eclipses or 
fearful storms which cover the day in 
darkness. The noun heie isnotfound 
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fi As for that night, let dark- jojned unto the days of the year , 
iiess seize upon it ; let it notbe ' let it not come into the number 
1 Qi, rsjoiM anwuK of the months. 



elsewhere ; but the v&ib (T:3) is usctl 
in tliB sense of being btaek nnd Jark 
in Lam. v. 10 : " Our skin was blnck 
like an oven, bacftuae of the terribla 
famine;" or pefbaps more literally, 
" Our skin is auorchod a» wilb a fur- 
UHce, from the burning heat of fiim- 
ine." That which is burnt becomes 
black, and hence ihe word may menn 



that ' 



) dark, 



gloomy. Thi 

Kii-nlleHsm, and is « sense which the 
ebrew will boar. Another inter- 
pretotion regards the 3 haph as 
nrefijc before the word D-'T'-ia bitter- 
>,w«, and tlicr. thesenseia, ■ 
iiig to the billernesa uf the dp 
is, ilie greatest calamities w 
hapijen to a day. This sense isfuund 
in several of the Kocientvf 
is iidopted byEoBenmails 
it seems that the socnnd 
tion projioaed best suits ll 
tion, and that the me'aningi9,lb»l Job 
wished that every thing which could 
render the day gloomy and obscure 
might rest upon it. The Chaldaa adds 
here, ■' Let it be ds the bitterness of 
day— the grief with whioh Jeremiah 
was atHioted in being cut oif from tlio 
house of the Sanetuary, andJonahin 
being cast into the son of Tarsliisb." 
6 As for t/ialuight. Job, having 
cursed the da t(, proceeds to utter u 
. malediction on the night also. See 
vcr. 3. This malediction entendstn 
ver. 10. U Let duTkness seixe Jii/on it. 
Heb. Let it tidtc it. Let deep and 

broken and uninterrupted gloom. 
The word itarlmess, however, does 
nut quite express llio force of the 
original. Tha word hero used (ioi*) 
is poetic, and denolei darkness more 
iiilense than is denoted by tlie word 
ivhich is usually rendered darkncvs 



er understands it as meaning, that 
arkneas should seize upon that nighl 
nd bear it away, so ihnl ft should not 
e joined to tjie months of the year. 
<o the Chaldee. But Ihe true sense 
I, that Job wished so deep darkness 
) possess il, that no star vtould rise 
upon it; no light whatever be seen 
A night like this Seneca beautifhily 
nheain AgBmemnon,Ta.661, seq. 
I prima ™lum tpanenit Htslllt 



IT Lei il not he joined unlo the days 
of the year. Marg. rejoice among 
So Good and Noyes render it. The 
word used here ('ll'?), according to 
the present pointing, is the apocopated 
future of l^^n, to rejoice, to he glad. 
If the pointing were different pn-^) 
il would be the iliture of W, to be 
one ; to be united, or joined to. The 

solnteButborily.butthe interpretation 
which suppoBKB the word to mean 
eiult or rejoice, is more poetical and 
boautifiil. Itisthenarepreeentation 
of the days of the year as rejoicing 
together, and a wish is espressed that 
that night might never be allowed to 
partake of the general joy while the 
months rolled around. In this inter- 
pretation RosenmUUer acdGcsenius 
concur. Dcdwell supposas that there 

ancients, by which inauspicious days 
were stricken from llie calendar, ami 
tlieir plairc supplied bv iiitarcaiarv 
days. But there is no evidence of 
itie existence of such a custom in the 
IB of Job. IT Let it luit come, &c. 



Leti 



mongU 



lays which go to mnke up Ihe n 
bcr of the months. Let there be al- 
ways II M»»k there :. let its place ah 
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7 Lo, let thit night be soil- 
tary ; let no joyful voice come 



S Let them curse it that 
MJrse the day, who " are ready tc 
aise up ' their mourning. 



7. Lo, let that niirkt be solitary. 
Dr. Good, "O! thai niglU 1 Lei it 
be a barren rock !" Nojes, " O let 
that night lie untVuilfuI!" Herde 
" Let (hat niglil; be set opart by 
itaelC" Tha Hebrew word used 
here (""I'S^S) me«Qa properly hard; 
then sterile, barren, as of a hard and 
rocky soil. It does not mBan pro- 
perly Bolitury, hut that wliich. is un- 
productive and unfruitful. It is used 
of a -- - • - 



da>j. This entire 
ingly difficult, and 
expositions have bet 

well-known class < 



tiona 



the poivi 



to render a day nropitiouii 
iouB— persons wfio had tbe 



ilis. ai, and a 






should be a ntglit in which not 
would be born — it night of lonelinei 
and desolation. According to Jeroui. 
1 the night should i 
'. gloomy; anigl 
uld venture forth 
to make a journey, and in which 
Dona would come together to rejoice. 
Thus intarpreted, the night would 
reseinhte that which is so beautifully 
described by Virgil, jEn. vi. 263 ; 

It is probable, however, that the 
former is the correct interprelalion. 
II Let no joijfal voice come therein. 
Let there be no sound of praise and 
rejoicing. The Chaldee paraphrases 
this, "Let not the crowing of a 
cock he heard in it." The sense of 
the whole is, that Job wished that 
nijfhl to be wholly desolate. He 
wished there might be no assem' 
bling for amusement, congratulation, 
or praise ; no marriage festivals, and 
no rejoicing Ht the binh of children ; 
he would have it ns noiseless, soli- 
tary, and sad, as if all animals and 
men were dead, and no voice were 
beard. It was a night hatoftil lo 



A belief in such a 
early in the world, a 
in at! savag 



vage a 









bly advanced in 
origin of this was a desire to look 
into futurity ; and in order to accom- 
plish thin, a league was supposed to 
be made with the spirits of (he dead, 
who were aoquainlod with the events 
of the invisible world, and who could 
be prevailed on to impart their know- 
ledge to favored mortals. It was 
supposed, also, that by such union 
-' ight be a power exerted which 



Such perso 



appear 



claimed lo be tha 



Bala 



r propitious 






of Moi 

Num.x 

i. 19. 



idowed with this power, and 
was sent for by Balak, king 
, to curse tbe Israelites, 
i. 5, 6. See Notes ou Isa. 
The practic. 



ingthe 
, . aid by 
Herodotus to have prevailed among 
people of Africa, whom he nails 
tbe Atlanles, living in the vicinity of 
Mount Atlas. "Of all mankind," 
lays he, "of whom we have any 
tnowledge, the Atlantcs alone have 
lo distinction of names ; the body of 
;he people are termed Atlanles, but 
hnir individuals have no appropriate 
appellalion. When the sun is at the 
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iiigheal Ihoj' haap on it reproaches 
and exec ml ions, because llieircoutiEry 
and theniselves are purcJied b^ ita 
r3V:4." Beok iv, 184. The aanie ac- 
count of them is found in Pliny, Hat. 
Hi«. », 8 : Salem onBQlem occiden- 



iit exilinlem ipeii ngrisque. See aleo 
Strabo, Lib. xvii. p. 780. Some have 
snpposed, also, that there may be an 

early to have prevailed of hiring peo- 
ple to mourn lor the dead, and who 
probably in their official lamentation 
bewailed or cursed the day of their 
calamity, Conip. Jer. ii. )7. 3 
Chron. iixv. 25. But the correct 
luterpretatiun is doubtless that which 
refers it to pretended prophets, 
priests, or diviners — who were sap- 
posed to have pnwer tn render s. day 
one of ill omen. Such a power Job 
wished exerted over that unhappy 
night when he was born. He desired 
that the curses of those who had 
power to render a day unpropitious 
or unlucky, should rest upon it. 
IF Who are ready to raise up their 
mouTJimg. This is not very intelli- 
gible, and it is evident that our trans- 
lators were embarrassed by the pas- 
sage. They seem to have supposed 
that there was an allusion here to 
the practice of employing profes- 
sional mourners, and that the idea is, 
that Job wished that they might be 
employed to howl over the day as in- 
auspicious, or as a day of ill omen. 
The m^gin is, as in the Heb., 
a leviatium. The word rendered 
Teady (C-lin?), means properly 
ready, prepared ; and then practised 
or skilfhl. This is the idea here, that 
they were practised or sliilful in call- 
ing up the lejtiaihan. See Schultens 
in lot.. The word rendered in the 

leviathan (l^ljlb), in all other parts 
of the sacred Scriptures denotes an 
animal. See it explained in the 



ight, but have none ; neither let 
t see the dawning of the day , 



nisa 



e fullt 



in the Notes on Job xli. It «; 
denotes the crocodile, or some huge 
sea monster. Here it is evidently used 
to represent the most fierce, ]iower- 
fiil and frishltiil of all tlie animals 
known, and the allusion is lo some 
power claimed by necromancers to 
call forth the most terrific monsters 
at their will from distant places, from 
the "vasty deep," from morasses 
nnd impenetrable forests. The gene- 
ral claim was, that tbej bad control 
over all nature; that they could 
curse the day, and make it of ill 
omen, and that the most mighty and 
terrible of land or sea monsters were 
entirely under their control. If they 
' ' ' -, Job wished that 






>uld e 



s the 



light in which he was born. On 
what pretensions they founded this 
claim is unknown. The power, 
however, of taming serpents, is prac- 
tised in India at this day ; and jug- 
glers bear around with them the 
most deadly of the serpent race, 
having eilracted their fangs, and 
creating among the credulous the be- 
lief that they have control over the 
most noxious animals. Probably 
some sDch art was claimed by the 
ancients, and to some sucli pretension 
Job alludes here. 

9. Let the stars of the tvnlig!it 
thereof le dark. That is, be extin- 
guished, BO that it shall be total dark- 
ness — darkness not even relieved by 
a single star. The word here ren- 
dered twUigla (p\V^) means properly 
reathing; and hence thi 



liiin cooling breezes btavi, o 



Illy 



both the morning and the evening twi- 
light, thoush here probably it means 
the latter. He wishes that the evening 
of that night, instead of being in any 
way illuminated, should set in with 
total darkness and continue so. The 
LXX render it, night. H Lei it look 
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10 Because it simt not up the 
doors of my mother's womb, nor 
hid sorrow from mine eyes. 

11 Why died I not from the 
womb ? whp did I not give up 



nigbt, and representing it : 



1 single beam 
in upon its darkaeaa i 
^loom. ^ Jfeitherlet 






[ne of the daif. Margi , 
rally and more beautifully, eyelids of 
the morning. The woro renilered 
" dawning " (B'^BSES) means prop- 
erly the eyelashes (from CflS to fiy), 
and it ig given to [bera from tbeir fly- 
ing or fluttering. The word rendered 
"day " (inm) means ibe aarora, Ibe 
morning. The sun wlisn be is above 
the b.irizon is called by (he poefs the 
eye of day; and hence his earliest 
beams, before he is risen, are called 
the eyelids or eyelashes of the 
morning opening upon tha world. 
This figure is common in the ancient 
classics, and occurs frequently in the 
Arabic poets. Sec Scbultena in Inc. 
Thus in Soph. Anttq. 104, Che phrase 
occurs, '^fiiqaii pii'ipaijoy. So in 
Milton's Lycidae, 

" - — Eie ihe Uijhjaivni appe«sd 
WBd'ilveS"'''''*' " ' ° *""' 
Job's wish WBB, that (here might be no 
star in the evening twilight, and that 
no ray might illuminBte that of the 
morning; tbat it might be enveloped 
in perpetual, unbiolten darkness. 

10- BBcanse it sfiiU not np^ &c. 
That is, because the accursed day and 
night did not do it. Aben Ezra sup- 
poses that God is meant here, nnd 
ijiat the complaint of Job is thai he 
did not close his mother's womb. 
But the more natural interpretalion 
is to refer it to the Nvx»ii/iri;oi—the 
night and the day which he had been 
cursing, on which he wiis born. 



the ghost when 1 came out of 
the belly? 

13 Why did the knees ' pre- 
vent me 1 or why the breasts that 
I should suck ? 



of this questioi 



Throughout the descriplion the day 
and the night are personified, and are 
spoken of as active in introducing 
bini into the world. He here curses 
them because they did n K wholly 
prevent his birth. U A'or hid torroy} 
from mine eyes. By prevenling my 
being born. The meaning is, that he 
would not have known sorrow if he 
had then died. 

i Inot from the womb 9 

- I was 

born f Why were any pains taken 
-o keep me alive ? The suggestion 
' lads Job in tTie fol- 
o the beautiful de- 
Bcription of what be would have been 
if he had then died. He complains, 
therefore, that any pains were taken 
by his friends to keen him alive, and 
that he was not sntierod peacefully 
to expire. IT Give up the ghost, A 

Ehrase that is often used in the Eng- 
sh version of tlie Bible to denote 
death. Gen. xlii. 33. Job xi. 20, liv. 
10. Jer. sv. 9. Malt, xxvii. 50. Acta 
V. 10. It conveys an idea, however, 
which is not necessarily in (he origi- 
nal, though the idea in itselfis not 
incorrect. The idea conveyed by 
the phrase is that of yielding up the 
spirit or soul, while the sense of the 
original here and elsewhere is simply 
io expire, to die. 

12. iVhy did the Iinees prejient me f 
That is, the lap of the nuise or of 
the mother, probably the latter The 
sense is, that if he had not been deli- 
cately and tenderly nursed, he would 
have died at once. He came he.plcss 
into the world, and but tor the atlen- 
lion of others he would have soon 
died. Jnhn supposes (Archce. § 161) 
that it was a common custom for the 
f)iiher, oil the birth of a son, to ctasp 
the new-born child to his bosom. 
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lain still and bi 



should I have have slept: then had I been a 
in quiet, I should rest, 



by this ceremony lo declare it as his 
own. That llicre WDS some such 
recognition of a chitd or eipresaion 
of palenial regard, ia apparent from 
Gen. I. 93. Probably, however, 
the whole aenae of the passage is ei- 
pressed by the tender care which is 
iiBcessarily shown to lbs new-born 
intknt lo preserve il alive. The word 
rendered "pravcnf here pIR), 
means properly lo anlicipate, to go 
before, as (he English word yreneni 
formerly did ; and hence it means to 
go to meet any one in order to aid 
Sim in any way. There is much 
beauty in the word here. It refers to 
the provision which God has made 
in (he lender affection of lite parent 
to anticipate the wants of the child. 
The arrangement has been made 
beforehand. God has taken care 
when the feeble and helpless iDfanl 
ie born, ihst tender affection has 
been already created and prepared to 
meet it. It has not to he created 
then; il is not lo be excited by tbi 



and self-denying principle, to aTitici- 
pate ihe wants of the new-born babe, 
and lo save il from death. 

X3. ForruivskouldlhavelainstiU. 
Jn this verse Job uses four esprea- 
eions to describe the slate in which 
he would have been if he had been 
so happy as lo have died when an 
infant. Il is evidently a very pleas- 
ant subject to him, and he puts il in 
n great variety of form. He uses the 
words which egress the most quiet 
repose, a state of perfect rest, a gentle 
slumber; and then in Ihe next verses 
he says, that instead of being in ihe 
miserable condition in which he then 
was, he would have been in the same 
state with kings and the niost illus- 
trious men of the earth. T / should 
haee lain still—^ei^S^. 1 should 
have been lying doion, as one does 
who is taking grateful repose. This 
II a word of leas strength than any of 



those which follow. IT ^nd been 
quiet — BipCiJ. A word of stronger 
signification than that before used. 
It means lo rest, to lie down, lo have 
quiet, Itis used of one who is never 
troubled, harassed, or infested by 
others, Judges iii. 11, v. 31, viii. 2S, 
and of one who has no fear at dread, 
Ps. Ixxvi. 9. The meaning is, that 
be would not only have lam down, 
but would have been perfeetiv Iran 
quil. Nothing would have harassed 
him, nothing would have given him 
any annoyance. H / shoitld ham 
slept — ■'nJEJ^. This e.xpreasion also 
is in advance of those before used. 
There would not only have been 
qidet^ but there would have been a 
calni and genlle slumber. Sleep is 
often represented as " the kinsman o( 
death." Thus Virgil speaks of il: 



iployed to denote 
the calmness, stillness, and quiet of 
death. In theScriplures itfrequentty 
occurs, and with a. significancy far 



death, but also lo denote the Chris 

hopes of a resurreclion and Ihe pros- 
pect of being awakened out of the 
long sleep. We lie down to resl at 
night with the hope of awaking 
again. We sleep calmly, with the 
enpeclation that it will be only a 
temporary repose, and that we shall 
be aronsed, invigorated for augmented 
toil, and refreshed for sweeter pleas- 
ure. So the Christian ties down in 
the grave. So the infant is com- 
mitted to Ihe calm slumber of Ihe 
tomb. It may be a sleep stretching 
on through many nights and weeks 
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places for themselves ; 



cycles of ages, but it ia nut eternal. 
The eyes will be opened agnin to 
behold (he beauties of creation ; tlie 
ear will be unstopped lo hear the 
Eweel voice of friendship and the 
harmony nf irtusic ; and the frame 
will be raided up beautiful and iin- 
morlal to engage in the service of the 
God that made us. Comp. Ps. xiii, 
3, ic. 5. John xi. 11. 1 Cor. xv. 51. 
1 TheaB. iv. 14, V. 10. Whether Job 
iiEed the word in thia sense and with 
this understanding, has been made a 
matter of queelion, and will be con- 
sidered more fully in ihi 



and eialted of the race ; there is con- 
Holation in the reflection that when 
we die wo shail lie down with the 
good and the great of all past times, 
and that though our bodies shall 
moulder back lo dust, and be forgot- 



Of the 



paasage 



I ch. 



. 25-27, 



^ 7%en iad Ibeen at rest. Instead of 
the troubles and anxieties which I 
now experience. That ia, he would 
have been lying in calm and honora- 
ble repose with the kings and princes 
of the earth. 

14. IVUk kings. Reposing as they 
do. This is the language of calm 
meditation on what would have been 
the consequence if he had died when 
he was an inftnt. He seema to de- 
light to dwell <in it. He conlraats it 
witli his present situBlion. He pauses 
oti the thought that that would h^ve 
been an honorable repose. He would 
have been numbered with kings and 
princes. Is there not here a little 
spice of ambition even in his sorrows 
and homiliation? Job had been an 
eminently rich man ; a man greatly 
honored ; an emir ; a magistrate ; 
one in whose presence even princes 
refrained talking, and before whom 
nobles hold their peace, cb. ixix. 9. 
Now he was stripped of his honors, 
and made to sitin ashes. But had he 
died when an inlant, he would have 
been numbered with kings and coun- 
sellors, and wontd have shared their 
•ot. Death is repulsive ; hut Job 
takes comfort in the thought that he 
woold have been associated with the 
most exalted and honorable among 
men. There is some consolation in 
the idea that when an infant dies he 
is associated with the most honored 



the 



beaulifu 



lovely. 



*ith 



(olations in the Ibonght that they 
steep as their Saviour did in the 
tomb, and that the grave, naturally so 
repulsive, has been made sacred and 
even altrnctive by being the place 
where the Redeemer reposed, 
Whv Bhould WB tiembJe In convej 

Tkir bodies M the lomb 
TJierc the dear flesh of Je»u. lar, 

The zraves of a]| hl> laiiilE he bteiied, 
Awl soltoned evsiy bed : 

1[ Jnd counsellors of the 
Great and wise men who wen 



■tk 









used (mn'in) n 

would suon be in ruins. So Noyi,-B 
renders it, " Who build up for them- 
selves— ruins !" That is, ihey build 
splendid palaces, or perhaps tombs, 
which are destined soon to fall to 
ruin. Dr. Good renders it, " Who 
restored to themselves the Toined 
wastes ;" that is, the princes who re- 
stored to their tbrmer magnificence 
the ruins of ancient cities, and built 
their palaces in them. But it seems 
-- -■--- the idea is 

, . _, tombs or mauso- 
leums, which were lonely and dfso- 
late places, where they might lie in 
still and solemn grandeur, Comp. 
Notes on Isa. xiv. 18, Sometimes 
these were immense excavations from 
rocka ; and soraetimea ihey were 
stupendous structures built as tonibs, 
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the 

loLioly and Bolitary than the stniilJ 
room in the centre of one of those 
immense etroctures, where the body 
of The monarch is supposed lo have 
been deposited P Aud what mure 
emphatic than the espreEsion — 
though " so nearly pleonastic that it 
may be omitted" (JVoyes)— "foe tJiem- 
selvea" ? To my view, thai is far 
from being pleonRsUe. It is full of 
emphasis. The immense structure 
was made for them. It was not to be 
a common bnrial-place ; it was not 
for the public good; it was not lo be 
an abode tar the living and a contri- 
buter to their happiness: it was a 
miitter of supreme aelfiEhness and 

only FOR THEMSELVES. With SUcH 

persona lying in their places of lonely 
grandeur, Job felt it would be an 
honor la be associated. Compared 



, taken 



with his present eoadition it was on* 
of dignity ; and he earne>«tly wished 
that it might have been his lot thus 
early to have been consigned lo the 
fellowship of the dead. It may be 
some con hrmation of this view lo re- 
mark, that the land of Edom, neai 
which Job is supposed to hove lived, 
contains at this day some of the most 
wonderful sepulchral monuments of 
the world. Comp. Notes on Isa. 
5vi. 1. The following ( 
trom Laborde, will give i 
tion of those tombs. It is true that 
those sepulchres are of a much later 
date than the time of Job, nor could 
the art of sculpture in his time have 
been such as these specimens exhibit ; 
but it is interesting to find such illus- 
trations of the general idea in the 
very region whore Job hved. The 
following cut is the facade of a tomb 
in Petra, in Idnmea, and will illus- 
trate the magnificence whioh vita 
ihown in their «1 
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The annexed cut ehows the entrances lo several of those lombi exca- 
vated in the side of the rocks. Such sepulchres abound in Persia ard OQ 
Ihe bonks of the Nile in Egypt opposite to Thebea, 
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15 Or with princes that had 
giihi, who filled their houses with 



intimely 

rmglh. 



15. Or with princes tlial had gold, 
Th:it if, ho would liavo been united 
nilli iho ricli nnd titc grant. Is tliere 
not here loo ulao n slight evidonKe 
of the fondness for wefllth, which 
might hnve hucn one of the errors of 
this good mnn > Would it not seem 
III lit such wus [lis estiinnte of (he im- 
norluiict; of being esteemed rich, that 
he wouM count it an honor to be 
united with the afHuent in daath, 
rather than be subjected to a condilioji 
of no V arty and wunt among the 
living? IT IVha filial their houses 
with silver. RoEcnniUllar supposes 
that there la rererotice here to Iho 
custom among the imcienla of burying 
trensures >villi the dend, nnd that the 
word koiiRcs refers to thu tombs or 
mnusol CUIUS which they erected. 
That such a custom pruvniled, there 
cnn be no doubt. Josephua informa 
us tinit Inrso quantities of treasure 
were buriccT in the tomb with David, 
which afterwards was taken out for 
the supply of nil army; and Sehullens 
(in loc.) says Ihiil the custom pre- 
vailed extensively among the Arabs. 
The custom of burying valuable ob- 
joels with the dead wns practised 
also among the aborigines of this 
..„.!:.._ ■' jg juy practised in 



Afric 



ir this 



then the idea of Job was, that he 
would huvo been in his grave united 
with those who even there wcrii ac- 
companied with wealth, rather than 
eulTering the loss of all liis property 
US he was among the living. 

16. Or as an hittdcK untimely birth. 
As an abortion which is hid, or con- 
cealed; that is, which is soon re- 
moved from the sight. So the 
PHatmii't, Iviii. S : 



birth" I had not been; as infants 
which never saw light. 

17 There the wickeil cense 
from ttouhling; and there the 
' weary be at rest. 



is used by Paul in i Cor. xv. 8, with 
refereace lo himself. See Notes on 
thatplace. V; I had not been. Ishould 
huvB perished ; 1 should not have 

calamity. The meaning 'is, that he 
would have been taken away and 
concealed, ns such an untimely birth 
IS, and lliat he would never have 
been numbered among the living and 
the Buffering. IT 4s infanta which 
nccer saa light. Job expresses here 
no opinion of tlieir future condition, 
or on the question whether such in- 
fants had immortal souls. He is 
simply saying that his lot would 
have been as theirs was, and that he 
would have been snved from the sor- 
rows which' he now experienced. 

17. There the -aickeil cease from 
troubling. In the grave — whore 
kings and princes and inlhnls lieL 
This verse is oflon applied lo heaven, 
and the language is such as will, ex- 
press the condition of that blessed 
world. But us used by Job it had 
no such reference. It relates onir 
to the grave. It is language which 
beautifully expresses the condition of 
tlie dead, and the desirablencsg even 
of an abode in the tomb. They who 
are there, are free from the vexations 
and annoyances to which men are 
exposed in this life. The wicked 
' torture their limbs by the fires 



ound 11 



<nd ha- 



iiigs by slander, or oppress a 
rass them in regard to their propertif, 
or distress them by thwarting their 
plans, or injure them by impugning 
their motives. All is peaceful and 
calm in the grave, and there is a 
place where the malicious designs ol 
wicked men cannot reach us The 
object of this verse and the two fol- 
lowinais, lo show the reasons why it 
was desirable to be in the grave, 
ralhorthan to live audio suffer the ills 
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18 Them the prisoners rest 
tngetlier ; they hear not the 



to suppose llin 



oflliis iiffi. Wc 
Job referred el 
caec in all tliia. He is dcacribing, in 
(unenii, llio linppy cunJilicin or Iliu 
dcad,nnd we liuvo no renson liitliink 
lliat ho hnd Eioon pnrliculurly uniinyed 
by wicked inon. Itiil tFio piouti oUcn 
nrc; and liance il sliould bo n inuLtor 
nrgraliludo lliDI lliere JB one ptaco, nl 

llic ^o<[ I iind wliero iKo persoculcdf 
llie oppressed, nnd tlio sliindereil may 
lie down in peace. H Jlad Ihtre the 
Ktary be at rest. Mors. IVturieit in 
ttrenglU. TEie inaririn ib in nccord- 
nnce wilh the Hubrew. Tlia mniin- 
ing is, tlioae wIidso strongtii Is ax- 
il austed ; wlho are,. worn down by 
tlie toils nnd cares oF life, imd wlio 
feet llio naed of rose. Never was 
more bcnulirul iHugunge otnployod 
(Imn oe<:ur9 in litis vurso. What it 
cliunn such language tjirows even 
over llie grave — Tiko strewing flow- 
ers, and planting roses around tlie 
tomb! Who should fear to die, if 
iirDparcd, when SMcb is to be llic con- 
dition of the dead f Who is there 
that is not in some way troubled liy 
Ihe wicked — hy Ibcir lltoughltoss, 
ungodly life; by pcrsociiliori, eon- 
lonipt, nnd slander > Conip. S Peter 
ii. 8. Ps. xxxix. I . Wbo Is there that 
weary with lii 



loa 



orci 



ixiety, 



Duble 



Who is lliere wliose strongtli does 
not become cibnusled, and to wboni 
rest is not grutcful and refreshing J 
And who is there, therefore, to 
whom, if prepared for lieaven, the 
grave would not bo a place of caJm 
and grnteful rest? And though ' 



childhood, n 



rishediyet no die 



h calm delight to the 
lime when 7Be may repose where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and 
wliPrelhe weary boat rest. Ogravo, 
thou art a peaceful spot ! Tiiy rest is 
eilm : Ihv slumtters are sweet. 



oice of tlie ojipressor. 
11) The Kinall nj»l gre;\t r 



I'uiicrl ibiDUsJi tliD groTG, anil Iilait tlio lioil 
18. There tie jiTunntrs real t 

enough,' "There they of elJ° (of 
aiiiriai) assembled logiiilicr (oftnffi" 
uticJoi') have not heard Ihe voiee of 
Ihe exaelor." The Hebrew word 

Irunijuil : and the sense is, that they 
nro in llie grave freed from chains 
and oppressions. II They hear net the 
voice of the ojipressor . Of Jiim who 



aelod in 



who h 



« thei 



heavy burdens, 

them for imagiimry crimes. He who 
JK bound in uhuiiis, und who has no 
other prospecl of release, can look for 
it in the grave and will lind it ibcro. 
Similar acntimonts arc Ibund respect- 
ing death in Senccn Arf JVifrciniH, mi ; 
" Mors omnibus finis, mullis nimedi- 
um, ^uibiisdam voluin ; line servilu- 
tem invito domino rcmitlit; ha;ecap- 






(ulibi 



^n pa- 



denlibus, oglondil, nihil intcresse 
inter quus quisqus jacoat ; htce. iibi 
res communes fortuna male divisil, at 
^no jure genitos alium alii dunavit, 
exatr|itat omnia; hiec est, quai nihil 
quidqunm alieno Ibcit nrbitrio ; hn»: 
est, ea miA nemo liuinililntoin suain 
sensil; liaec est, qute nulli paruit," 
The sense in Job is, that all are at 
hberty in death. Chains no longer 

the voice of oppression no longer 



H). The emidl and the gr, 
there. The old and the you 
high and the low. Death le> 



ig, Ihe 
elu all. 
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there ; and the servant is free 
from bia mastei. 

20 Wherefore is light given 
to him thai is in misery, and life 



lias probably been expreBsed in vari- 
ous forms in all languagGE, for all men 
are made deeply sensible of ils truth. 
The ctassic reitder will recall the 
ancient proverb, 

and the language of Horace 



X Ihe 



The 



hia 



longer scuurge him 
uncompensated toil. Slavery early 
enisled, and there is evidence here 
that it was known in the lime of Job, 
But Job did not regard it as a desira- 
ble instilulion ; tor assuredly that ia 
not desirable from which death would 
be regarded as a release, or where 
death would be preferaUe. Men 
IS a valuable 



conditi 



■ of B< 



iiety a 



appeal even to tht . ..., 

tninit; but Job fell thai fdoosioarff 
than death, and that ihe grave was to 
bo preferred because there the slave 
would be free from his master. The 
word here used Bn<l rendered " free " 
(■ilriBri) properly expresses manumia- 



unto the bitter in soul; 

21 Which ' long " for death, 
but it Cometh not ; and dig for it 
more than for hid ti 



that is 



i light 



tn misery. 
nere is used undoubtedly to oeni 
Hfe. This verse commences a n< 
part of Job's complain!. Il is tl 
God keeps men aliTo who would p 
fer to die ; that he furnishes thi 
with the means of BUBtaining eii 
:, and actually preserves them. 



when lhe< 
tininble 



!^^£ 



.ldc( 



isider I 



of the chapter, 
of Job's complaint is 

ttrong feelings, 
ingunge here is more mild and gen- 
e. Siill il implies a refleclion on 
God. It is not the language of hum- 



ble EUbml 



II c 



plied chargeof cruelly and injnelice ; 
and il laiil the foundation for some 
of ihe jual reproofs which follow. 
^ ^nd life nato the biitfr in sanl. 
Who are suffering bilter grief Wo 
use the word Mlleryol to denote groat 
grief and pain. 

21. mdchloag for death. Whose 
pain and anguish are so great that they 
wonid regard it as a privilege to die. 
Much as men dread dealh, and much 
as ihey have occasion to dread what 
is beyond, yel there is no doubt lliat 
this often occurs. Pain becomes so 
intense, and suBeflng is so protracled, 
ihai they would regard il as a privi- 
lege lo be permitted to die. Yet thai 



trompts lo this wish, and usually m 
e long continued. In ordinary en 
such is the love of life, and s 
Ihe dread of death and of whc 
beyond, that men are willing to I 
all that *- - - - 



which 



T than 



ch. 



4 This 
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23 WliLcli rejoice exceedin 
ly, and are glad when they c; 
find the grave ? 



The ^^DM u. yu,^^ I..1U .i.c s^u... 

Whaoheb^diHlfDiVt^liki quietus m 



read of lomeihtds aflet denlh- 



Than fly lo Dlheig Ibot we know net of. 

ITJniJ dis^foi'it. That is, espresa a 
stronger desire Tor it than men do who 
<)igfortreaaures in the earth. Nothing 
would more furciblf BSpreae the in- 

SS. WMc/tr^oice exceedingly. Heb. 
" Who rejoice upon joy or axulla- 
lion " (^■'S-'^S) that is, with eieeea- 
ingly great joy, II »7<en they canfind 
the grave. What an expression ! 
How strikingly does it espress ttie 
intense desire to die, and the depth of 

mattcir of* exaltation Tor him to be 
permitted to lie down in the corrup- 
tion and decay ofthe tomb ! A some- 



Hone ffinnl amiiuH laoae gt IteaUa eisequL 
33. Why_ is liglit given to a man 
whose wag is hid f That is, who does 
not know what way to take, and who 
Bees no escape ftom the misery that 
surrounds him. IF Whom God hath 
hedgedin. See Notes, ch. i. 10. The 
meaning here is, that God had sar- 
' ' '■ " ■ a high wail or 



why light. 



23 Why is light given to ■ 
man whose way is hid, and whom 
God hath hedged ' inl 



to sueh a man ! Why should he not 
be permitted to die ? This closes tile 
complaint of Job, and the remaining 
verses of the chapter contain a state- 
ment of his sorrowfiil condition, and 
of the fact that he had now been 
called (0 snfier all that he had ever 
apprehended. — In regard lo the ques- 
tions here proposed by Job (va 
20-23), we may remark, thai there 
was doubtless much impatience on 
his part, and not a little improper 
feeling. The language shows that 
Joh was not absolutely sinless; but 
letusnolharehlyblamehiMi. What 
he says, is a statemeTtt of feelings 
which otlen pass through the miad, 
though they are not oAen expressed. 
Who, in deep and protracted sorrows, 
has not {bund such questions rising 
up in his Boul — questions whicn 
required all his energy, and all his 
firmness of principle, and all the 
strength which he could gain by 
prayer, to suppress .' To the questions 
themselves, it may be difhcult to give 
an answer; and it iscsrcain thai none 
of (he friends of Job furnished a solu. 
lion oflbedifficnlty. When it is asbed, 
why n man is kept in misery on earth, 
when he would be glad to be released 
by death, purhap ' - ■■ - 









(1.) Those sufleringa may be (he very 

means which arc needful to develof 

the true slate of the soul. Such was 

the case with Job. (3 ) Thoj- may be 

the proper punishment of sin in the 

heart, of which tlie individual was 

not fully aware, but which may be 

dislinetly seen by God. There may 

' pride, and the love of ease, and 

f confidence, and ambition, and a 

Bire of reputation. Such appear to 

ve been some of the besetting sins 

of Job. (3.) Thej' a '" ■ ■ 






ng t< 



himself to God. (4.) They may b 
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24 For my sighing comet! 
ifore ' I eat, and my roaring) 
e poured out Jike the waters. 



lo prepare tbn individual to die, A 
the Eama time that men often desir 
death, and feel that il would be 
relinf, it might be to them the great- 
BEl possible calamity. They may ; 
nholly unprepared fbr it. For a si 
tier, the grave contains no rest; the 
eternal world furnishes no repo» 
One design of God in such sorroi 
may be, to show to the wicked ho 
iiiteleToMe will be future pain, and 
liow important it is for the 
ready lo die. If they 






'B of a few 



se, how in 



this ehnrt life, how can they endure 
elernal guHerings i If it is bo desir 
ble to be released from the sorrot 
idyl 

i'ould be a plE 

portant is it to nna some way lo De 
secured (rom everlasting pains I The 
true place of release from suiFering 
for a sinner, is not the grave ; it is in 
the pardoning mercy of God, and in 
that pure heaven to which he is 
invited through the blood of the 
cross. In thai holy heaven is the 
only real repose from snlfering and 
from sin ; and heaven will be nil the 
sweeter in proportion lo the extrem- 
ity of pain which isendureilon earth. 
24. For mj sighing cnmetli before I 
eat. Marg. Mymeat. Dr. Good ren- 
ders this, " Behold 1 my siffhine 
takes thB place of my daily 1 



I refflM 



Myw 



Ps. 1 



illu^ 



ia'ly Schultens renders it, 
,. :t as meaning, " My 



and eiph 

eighing comes in me manner oi my 
food," Saspirh'.m ad modjim panis 
TKnims — and iiupposea It to mean 
that his sighs and groans were tike 
his daily food ; or were constant and 
unceasing. Dr Noyos explains it as 
meaning, "My sighing comes on 
whfin I begin to eat, and prevetila my 



ha d g J 

afF d d^ se, h t the effort 

to eat increased his sufTeriiigs, and 
brought on a renewal of his sorrows. 
The same view is given by Origen ; 
and this is probably (he correct sense. 
IT -Snrf my roarings. My deep and 
heavy groans. H Jlre poured out like 
the.viaters. That is, (1.) innHmJer — 
they were like rolling billows, or 
like the heaving deep, (3.) Perhaps 
also in sound like Ihem. His groans 
were like the troublad ocean, that 
can be heard afar. Perhaps, also, (3.) 
he means to say that his groans were 
atlendedwith " a flood of tears," or 
that his tears were like the waves of 
the sea. There is some hyperbole in 
the figure. In whichever way it is un- 
derstood; but we are to remember 
that his feelings were deeply excited, 
-nd Ihat the Orientals were in the 
.bit- of eipressing themselves io u 
mode, which lo as, of more phleg- 



vagan 



1 the e: 






We have. 



say of one thi 
jlood of tears." 

95. For the thing lektch f greatly 
feared. Marg. As in the Hebrew, 
" I feared a fear, and it came upon 
le." This verse, with the follow- 
\tg, has received a considerable 
variety of eiposition. Many have 

.._j J :. gg referring to his 

of life, and suppose 
that Job meant to say that he was al- 
ways apprehensive. of some great ca- 
lamity, sunb as that which had now 

U]jon hira, and that in the time 

B highest prosperity he had lived 



d=,Google 



is come unto me. 

26 I was not in safcty, neither 

in coiitinunl alarm lesl his properly 
should be taken av/ny, end lest he 
should be reduced to penury and suf- 
fering. This is the opinion of 
Drusius and Codureus. In reply to 
this, Scimllens has remarked, thai 
Buch a suppnsilion is contrary to ell 
probability ; that there was no reason 
to apprehend thai such calamities as 
he novr sufTered, would come upon 
him ; that they were so unusual that 
they could not have been anticipated ; 
and that, thererore, tho alarm here 
spoken of, could not refer to the ge- 
of his life, Thf ■ 



perhaps 



have been happy and call 
f any thin 



f any thing, 



sup. 



pose that ilreferstotlic slate in which 
he was dnrmg his trial, and that it is 
designed to describe the rapid suc- 
cession of hts woes. Such is the in- 
terpretation of HoEonmUller, Schul- 
tens, Drs. Good, Noyes, Gill, and 
others. According to this, it means 
that his CaJamitiue cnme on him in 
quick succession. Ho had no time 
after one calamity to become com- 

Sosod before another came. When 
e heard of one misfortune, he natu- 
rally dreaded another, and they came 
on with overwhelming rapidity. If 
this bo the correct interpretation, it 
means that the source uf his lamenta- 
tion is not merely the greatness of 
his losses and his trials considered in 
the aggregate, but the extreordinory 
rapidity with which they succeeded 
each other, tbusrendering them much 
more difficult to he home. See eh. i. 
He apprehended calamity, and it 
came suddenly. When one part of 
his property was taken, he had deep 
apprehensions respecting the rei^t ; 
when all his property was seized or 
destroyed, he had alarm about his 
children i when the report came that 
thej' were dead, he feared some other 

acrordance with human nature, that 
when we are visited with severe cula- 



had I rest, n 
yet trouble ( 



away, our affections clin 


g more 


elos€ 


ly to the 


e which E 


ucvives, 


and 


any little illness alarms 


us, and 


the 


value of one 


object of affection 




re and more 




like the 


Syb 


■s leaves— 


a another 


is te- 




d. It is an in 


Btinctofou 








calamity i 


"qokk 




ssionCheno 




Misfor- 




seldom c 


me alone 


;■■ and 


whe 


n we suffer the loss of 




dear 


d object, K 




"^y feel 


that 


there may 


be a succession ot 



lorts from iis. Such seems to have 
been the apprehension of Job. 

as. I was not in safety. That is, 



I had no peace. ''t?j5'$ 
Sept. ofjTt flii^rn'Oa — / Iiad nopeuce 
The sense is, that his mind hud been 
disturbed with feaifhi alarms ; or 
perhaps that at that time ha was filled 
with dread. IT Miiker had I rest. 
Trouble comes upon me in every 
form, and I am a stranger wholly to 
peace. The accumulation of phrases 
here, a!l meaning nearly the same 
thing, is descriptive of a slate of great 
agitation of mind. Such c~ 



Bible I 









So Job I. 31, 22 : 



Good}, " Death, 
heavier and more 
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reinmiicuble addition heie, 
from lIiB general design in thi 
of lliat PorophriiBe, lo explain every 
thing. "Did I not di ■■ 



ll>ei 



nade to 



Yet trouble 



Bpecling the oson and the 
Was I not stupid [unolarmed, or un- 
moved, ri-'ainili], when the report 
came about tlie conflagration ? Was 
I not quiet, when the report came re- 
apocting tlie camels? And did not 
indignation come, wlien (he report 
lade respeclicg my Bonsf IT 

"-'■' Or rntlier, 'and 

irouina comes.' This is on o of (lie 
cumulative expressions to denote the 
rnpidity and ihe intunaitj 6F his sor- 
roWH. TliB word rendered trouble 
('3^) means properly trembling, 
commotion, disquiet. Hare it signi- 
lieB such misery as made ttim tremble. 
Once the word means wrath (Hab. 
iii.^; and it is so understood here 
by the LXX, who render it oyy'^. 

In regard to this chnptor, contain- 
ing the first speech of Job, we may 
remark, that it is impossible to ap- 
prove the spirit which it exhibits, or 
to believe lliut it was aooeplable lo 
(jod. It laid the foundation for the 
reflections — many of them exceed- 
ingly jitst— in the IbUowing chapters, 
and led his friends to doubt whether 



great that all the ordinary barriers 
against impatience are swept away. 
The sufferer is left lo utler lan- 
guage of murmuring, and lliere is the 
impatient wish that life was closed, 
that be had not existed.. (3.) We 



affliction makes u 



infer that because a 



'. of aom 
appro 



word of God, that therefore he is not 
a good man. There may be true 
piety, yet it may bo far from perfec- 
tion; ihere may be in general sub- 
mission to God, yet the calamity may 



the 



The 



)uld be iruli 



'/ P' 






ipter, is undoubtedly fer from 
(hat calm submission wbioh religion 
should have produced, and from that 
which Job hnd before evinced. That 



1 the D 



ss and patience, Ihe whole 
book demonstrates ; but this chapter 
ia one of the conclusive proofs that 
be was not absolutely free from im- 
perfection. From fho chapter we 
may learn, (I.) That even eminently 
good men sometimes give utterance 
to sentiments which are a departure 
from tbe spirit of religion, and which 
they will have occasion lo regret. 
Such was the case here. There was 
a language of complaint, and a bitler- 
neaa of expiession, which religion 



and fallen nature : and when we re- 
iber how feeble is our nature at 
.and how imperfect is thepietyof 
tbe holiest of men, we should not 
harshly judge him who is left to ex- 
press impatience in his trials, oi 



differ- 



ent from those which ai __ _ 
by the word of God. : There has 
been hut one model of pure submis- 
sion on earth— the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and after the contemplation of the 
best of men in their trials, we can 
see that there is imperfection in them, 
and that if we would survey absolute 

Getbsemane and lo ' Calvary. ° (4.) 
Let us not make the eipreseions 
used by Job in this chapter our 

'lan- 



model in suffering. Let 



3und in the Bible, that therefore 
they are right; or that because he 
an unusually holy man, that it 
lid be proper for us to use the 
e language that he did. The fact 
that this hook is a part of the in- 
spired truth of revelation, does not 
Lake such Eangoage right. All thai 
inspiration does, in such a ease, is 
to secure an exact record of what 
was actually said ^ it does not,of ne- 



d^vGooi^lc 



leity, EBnclion it anj- m 



ethan 



to approu 



: ull thiit he records. Theve 
mportant rensons wliy it 
shouJd be preserved, but he who 
niakea the record is not Hnawerablo 
for the irath or propriety of wliat is 
reeortled. The narrative is true ; the 
sentiment may be fulse. Tlie histo 
rinn may elate aiactly what was said 
; butwhot '-■' — '--- 



iiljusll 



telated 



every I 



woftri 



it. So with the n 



n the BiWe. Where a sent! 
npprobation or disapproba- 
expiessed, tliere the sacred 
< answerable far it ; in ottier 
; is answerable only for the 
eESofllierecord. This" 



I of i 



sp™ 



«ill 



■e as at liberty freely to < 
speeehes made in the book of 
, and make it more important 

;e speeches witb ether parts of the 



CIIAP'l'ER IV. 



ANALYSIS OP C 

TkeJiTst f^eeeh of EUphaz. 

The fourlh and fifth chsptois comprise the speech of Eliphaz in repij to the intninpemfB 
Innguase of Joh. Milherlo Ills fricnda had mainlolnod a proroond silence in repul w hii 

Soe SotoBon'ch, ii'. 13. tEb Wlwr corapliiQl'of Job, howovBr ; hit luh snd inteiniiBnito Ion' 

ItiflDdB IhHl he coalcL not be a^ocd idbd— end they proceed to addiese him in oHordonoe with 
Uiifl helieC Eliphax— Its in Uia whole aerzoa of ergnmenta— KipenB the dleevBiioc,' Hb ifl tha 

wiUi e Btndioiu regDrd to Dibanjly oT mntiaer, they ore torrihly »vore. ItienatimpnibBble that 
he ^vBB the Dldeit ^ the Aiflpda of Joh, aajpeat roipoet ^Bi shown to the need In thoie ^mes, 
and they nere eipected to epealt fltat. Bee oh. iikii. S. The speech of Eliphsi coaBisu 
maloly of Ibe itoliiment of iiie oon obiervalloas, thnt the righteona are prospeied, and tha 

CBUte Co him. 'fhere is oot a diiecl cba»e or hypocrisy, hot ilis hnplied thiongfaont the argt. 
ment, and the diicTssion which it bringi oa leads to (hli diiect chorge in saniB of (he euhse. 
quent speeohea. The aigumont, which is eneofgioet baautjand ponoi, consliu of the tbl- 

1. After dnly apelogiiing fcr Bpakine at all, he proceeds to point ont the ineonsistanoj of b 
good man's lejiining nndar Ciilamity, and Ibo nhsordity of lai eomplainio;; and murmuilng, whe 
End so often H-rhotted others to forliluda. This, lo him, is etrnnge and unaocountoMe, and ine- 

S. tie then odvaoces the sentiment that no one aver peiiihed' who was inimoent, and that the 

they that plow wtekednen tai sow inl'unitT, leap tie anmo. They nre deittoyad hv the bl^t of 
God, and oooBumed by the hraath of hie noitrila, Thil lentiment he illustrates by his obser- 
TOlion of the ivaja foivhiehlhaflorca lion la destroyed i or, perhaps, tuiafftlm word Hon lode- 

aiB apionf of hypaoiisyoi sLi ; and tbni ills initnoatad tliD.t the wicfcsdnaas of Job ii tfaa 
eanie of bis present offliotions. 
3 This posltinn Bltpha! proceeds to defend, not only hy his own ohBatTntlon, hot by i 
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befira bim, nbicb proclalnied, ia a daep and lotemn rnioe, Uiat man could oaeliB mnra iost Ihin 
Sod i I hnl ovun Ihn onjcli wore oliorgeil with frilly j that inea WBie daeply gullly l»fore liiiB, 
anrt ^at hB oruiliGd omi dosirojad Ihem on iccount ef Iheir troaigreiHioiia 



□ Ihia world, and 



pjnmlbsdeAlgaflii topu 
loctilae WbioE lie hod 



iod wai gnati and ' did wonilarfiil thioga ; tbol hia Provl- 



lor, Eiiplii 
:e (n Jo>-8K01lgly Impljlflj 1 






fpHEN Eliphaz the Temanite 
-^ anaivered and said, 
2 If we assay ' 



1. Tken Elijikat the Temanite an- 
neered. See Notes, eli. ii. 11. 

2. If MS assay to eommuae viitk 
thee. Marg. J3 word. Heh — n&jn 
"^^'1. 1 Maij we oKijmpi a word wit/i 
tkee?' This is a gentlH and poUlo 
apology at the beginoiog of his 
speech— an inquiry whether lie would 
take it ae unkind if one alioutd adven- 
ture on a remark in the way of nrfu- 
nient. Jahn, in cliaractarizing (he 
jjarl which Job's three frjonds rcapec- 
tivel/ lake in the oontroyersy, aaye : 
" El:phaz IB Huperior to the others in 
diaoernment and delicacy. Ho begins 
by addressing Job mildly ; and it is 
not until irritated by opposition that 
Se reckons hira among the wicked " 
IT Wilt thou be griesed? That is, 
Wilt thou take it ill? Will it be 



alfens 






lire your patience? T 
here ("XS) meana to la 



to weary, to exhouat; and henoo, tc 
be weary, to try one's patience, (r 
take any thing ill. Here it ia elit 



witli thee, wDt thou be grieved ' 
but who can * withhold himself 
from speaking] 

S r^amjrttn words. 

Inngnagnof couftosy,iind isdHaignad 

in the kindeat manner. Eliphaz knew 
that he waa about to make observa- 
tions which miaht implicate Job, and 

ner as possible. There is nothing 
abrupt or harsh in bis beginning. AO 
is courteous in the liiglicst degree, 
and is a model for debalora. U But 
who am leithhald himself from tpcah- 
i-ag? Marg. Refrain fi-om viorda. 
ThM is, ' the subject Is so important, 
the sentimenls advanced by Job are 
lordinarj, and the priniiiples 



ralved a: 



s,'thai 



)08sible to refiai 
delicacy in this. He did not begin 
to speak merely to make n speech'. 
He profesaes that he would not have 
SDoken,if behadnot been pressed by 
llie importance of the subject, ant) had 
not been fiill of matter. To a great 
extent, this is a good rule to adopt ; 
not to make a speech unless there are 
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3 Beliuld,tliniilia5tinstiiicted 
mmij, tuid thiiu bust streiigtii- 
ened" lie wtak hands. 

4 Thy words have upholdeii 



3 Behold, Hum. lutst mstiucted 
many. Tbut is, thou hast instructed 
many how tbaj ouffht to bear trials, 
(uid linsC delivered importaal maxims 
to them on llie great aiibiecl of the 
divine government. This ia i.ot 
designed to be iruiiy, or tu wound llio 
feelings of Job. It is intended to 
tecnll to his mind the leEsons wMeli 
he had inculcated on others in times 
of ealamity, and to show him how 
important il was now that he should 
reduce hia own lossoua to priictice, 
and show their power in sustaining 
himself VTIiou hast strengiheiud 
the weah liamU. That is, Ihuu hssL 
aided the fboble. The hands nre the 
instriimenta bj which we accomplish 
an^ thing, and when they ore weak, 
it IS on indication of helplcB^ness. 

4. Thy toords have tipkoldcn him 
timt was falling. Thatis, either fall- 
ing into sin, or sinking under calam- 
ilj' and trial. The Hebrew will bear 
either interpretation, but tlie con- 

stand il of one who was sinking under 
the weight of affliction. 1 The feeble 
knees. Marg. homing. The kneea 
support the frame. If they fail, we 
are feeble and Jiclpleas. Hence, 
their being weak, is so often used In 
the Bible to denote imbecility. The 
sense' is, that Job, Id the days of his 
own prospority, had exhorted others 
to submit to God; had counselled 
them in such a manner us actually to 
give lliem support, and that the same 
views should now have sustained 
him which lie had so successfully 
employed in cumibrdng others. 

5. Bia nine it is come upon thte. 
That is, calamity ; or, the same trial 
which others hare had, and in which 
thou hast so Euccessruily exhorted 
end comforted them, Asimilur scn- 
limenl to that which is here exprosB- 
ed, is found in Terence : 



him that was falling ; anil UioM 
liast strengthened the ' feeble 



IT Ji toncheth thee. That is, affliclion 
has come to yourself. Il is no longer 
a thing about which you can coolly 

jou can doliver formal esliorlationa. 
Iijjnfj tkoK art triyidiled. Instead ol 
evincing the calm submission which 
you have exhorted others to do, your 
mind is now disturbed and restless. 
Yuu vent your complaints against the 
day of j'our birlh, and you cliarge 
God with injustice. A sentiment 
resembling this, occurs in Terence, 
as qaoted by Codurcus : 
Noiiao ill So^Uoni est, le sllia conellimn dnre, 

Something similar to this not unfrc 
quenlly occurs. Il is an easy thing 
to give counsel to othera, and to 
exiiort llieoi to bi 



It h 



ral n 



and to suggest pasanges of Scripture 
on the subject of affliction, and even 
to impart coneolation to others ; but 
when trial comos to ourselves, we 
often fail to realize the power of 
those truths to console us. Ministers 
of the gospel are called officially to 
impart such consolations, and are 
enabled to do it. But when the trial 
comes on them, and when tliey ought 
by every solemn consideration to be 
able to show the power of thoss 

happens that they evince the same 
impatience and want of submission 
which, they had robuked in others ; 
and that whatever truth end power 
there may have been in their instruc- 
tions, th ay themselves little felt their 
iiirce. It is often necessary that he 
who is appointed to comfort the 
afilicted, should be afRicled himself. 
Then he can "weep wilb I hose who 
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tliee, and thou faintest ; it 
toucheth thee, and thou art 
troubled. 



ns any otlier class of laea to pass 
through deep waters. Hence, too, 
the Lord Jesus bec^mo bo proGmiiiflnl 
in BUiTering, that hs might bo tourbcd 
with ihefeolingBof ourinfirmily, and 
be qualified to Eyniji utilize willi us 
when wo are tried. Heb. ii. 14, 17, 
18, iv. 15, 16. It is exceedingly im- 
portant that when they wlioso office 
it is to comfort others are eiHicted, 
tbay should exhibit an exanipic of 
patience and submission. Then 
the time to try their religion; a: 
then they have an opportunity to 
conTince olhera that the doclrir'- 
which ihoy preach aro adapted 
tlio condiUon of weak and sullering 

6, la Jiot this thy fear, Ihy confi. 
dence? There has been considerabli 
vnrjely in the interpretation of ihii 
Terae. Dr. Good renders it. 



6 Js not this thy fear, thy 
confidence, the uprightness of 
thy ways, and thy hope? 



Thj confiOenci 



<="* ">): "loi 



'Dndintegtit^Driirs 



In the Vulgate it is translated, 
'Where is thy Icar, tliy fortitude, 
Ihy patience, and the JntogrJly of thy 
ways?' In the Sept., 'Is not tliy 
fear founded on folly, and thy hope, 
and the evil of thy wa;r ?' 



tollio translates it 



is, quoHtum Bi|«cla- 



and the idea a^cnrding to his version 
ix, [hat he had as mudt religion as 
was proraptod by the hope of reward ; 
that liis pioty and integrity were hub- 
tained only by his hope, and were 
not the result of principle; and that 
of course his religion was pureijsclf- 



ieh. If this be the sense, it ib designed 
tobBacepronoh,andaccerds with the 
charge in the question of Satan fell, 
i !)), 'Doth JobfearGodfornaugbl?' 
Rosenmflller adopts the opinion of 
Ludovicus do Dieu, and explains it 
aa meaning, "You seemed to be a 
man fearing God, and a man of integ- 
rity, and you were led hence to che- 
rish high hopes and expectations; 
but now you perceive that you were 
deceived. Your piety was not sin- 
cere and genuine, for the truly pious 
do not thus suffer. Remember there- 
fore that no one perishes being inno 
cent." Codurcua rendera it, "All 
Ihy hope was placed in thy religion, 
and thy e.xpectation in the rectitude 
of tliy wa^s ; consider now, who 
perishes being innocent f " The true 
sentiment of tlie passage lins undoubt- 
edly been expressed by Good, Noyes, 
and Codurcua. The Hebrew ren- 
dered t/iyfear ~\^ti'^'] means doubt- 

piet^, and ia a word synonj'raoua with 
itda^fin, iva^ffta, TcUgion. The 
sentiment is, that his confidence or 
hope wna placed in his religion — in 
his fear of God, his respect and ven- 
eration for liim, and in reliance on 
the equity of Ida government. This 
had been his stay in limea past ; and 
'lia was theaubject which was ntitu- 
illy brought before him then. Eli- 
phaK asks whether hesliould not put 
in that God still, and not 
reproach him as unequal and unjust 
in liisadininiatrarion. IT Tlieupright- 
isess of thy leays. Heb. The perfec- 
.! — of thy ways. Noieeh.j. 1. The 
is, that bis hope was founded on 
integrity of hia life, and on the 
belief that the upright would be rc' 
warded. The passage may be ren-. 

u>e (liy confiiieuce snd thf eipectnUon 
fDUndod on Hit iDligLon, 

( on ilio inlojrilr iif\bj ways i 
This is the general sentiment which 
EJiphaa proceeds to ilhislrale and 
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7 Remember, I pray thee, cent? < 
who euCT' perished, being ii 



npply. If this WHS ajust principle, it 
WHS natural to a^k whether the trials 
or Job did not prove that he had no 
well-grounded reason for such confi- 

7. Remember, I pray thee, who ever 
pcrishtAjheinginnoceni? Thaobject 
of this queetion is manifestly to show 
10 Job the iiiconsislsncj' of the feel- 
ings wbieh he had evinced. He 
claimed to be a righteous mj 
had instrncted and counselled many 
others. He had professed confidence 
in God, and in the integrity of his 
own ways. It was to have been 
expected that one with such preten- 
sions would have evinced resignalion 
in the time of trial, and would Jiave 



been sustained b^ the recollection of 

his integrity. 

that Job had thus "fainted," and 



sgrily. The fact, therefore. 



givon way to impatient expressions, 
showed that he was conscious that 
he bad not been altogether what he 
had professed to be. 'There must 
have been,' is the nieaninc of Eli- 
phaz, 'fiomelhing wrong, when such 
calamities come upon a man, and 
when his faith gives way in such a 
manner. It would be conlrnry to all 
the analogy of the divine dealings to 
Ruppose that such a man as Job had 
professed to be, could be the subject 
ofoverwhelmingjudgraent5;forwho, 



I e 



leing I 



1 that 

great calamities area proof of great 
guilt.' This declaration contains the 
essence of all the positions held by 
!^liphaz and his colleagues in this 
argument. This tliey considered as 
BO established that no one could call 
it in question, and on the ground of 
this they inferred ihat one who expe- 
rienced such ailliclions, no matter 
wliat his professions or his apparent 
piety bad been, could not be a good 
man. This was a point about which 
the minds of the friends of Job were 
settled ; and though (hey seem to 



off! 



have been disposed to concede that 
some afflictions might iiappen to giiud 
men, yet when sudden and over- 
whelming calamities such as they 
now witnessed came upon them, tliej 
inferred that there must have been 
corresponding guilt. Their reason- 
ing on this subject — which runs 
through the book — perplexed but did 
not salisfy Job, and was obviously 
based on a wrong principle,— The 
woiA perished here means the same 
as cut olf, and does not differ much 
from being overwhelmed with calam- 
ity. The whole senler ' 
verbial cast; and the 






toff 



it proved that they « 
cent. Job, therelbre, it was inferred, 
could not be a righteous man in these 
unusual and very pecuhar trials. 11 
Or lokere were the rightemis cut off? 
That is, by heavy judgment; by any 
special and direct visitation, Eliphaz 
could not mean that the righteous did 
not die — for he could not be insensi- 
ble to that fact; but he must have 
referred lo sudden calamilies. This 
kind of reasoning is common — that 
wlien men are atHicted with great 
and sudden calamities they must be 
peculiarly gailly. It prevailed in the 
time of the Saviour, and it demanded 
all his authority to settle the opposite 
principle. See Luke xiii. 1-^. It 
IS that into which men naturally and 
easily fall ; and it required much 
'alion, and long experience, 
inlorged views of the divine 



w the tr 
a this subject. To a certain e' 



nity 
ly does prove that there is pecu- 
liar guilt. Such was the case with the 
old world that was destroyed by the 
deluge; such was th^casewith the 
■■" oftheplaii ' ' ■■ 






j that c 
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8 Even as I have seen, they " 
that plow iniquity, and sow wick- 
edness, reap the same. 

9 By the blast of God tliey 
perish, and by ' the breath of 



foil on men, A towerinajfall on ihe 
rigliteoUB GS well aa the wiciied ; ao 
earttquake may destroy tbe innocent 
aa well us lite guilly ; tbo pestilence 
sweeps away the lioly and tlie unho- 
ly, thB profane and llie pure, tlio 
man who Fears God and him who fears 
him not; and ihe infcience is now 
seen to be too broad when we 
infer. He the friends of Job did, tbat 
no rigbteouB man is cut off by special 
calamitj', or that great trials demon- 
strate ihnt such sufferers [ire leaf 
righteous than others aie. Judg- 
ments are BDi equally administered in 
this world, and hence the necessity 
fbrafuture world of retribution. Si 
IVotes on Luke liii. 3, S, 

8. Eatn as I harm seen. Elipb) 
appeals to bis own observation, that 
men who had led wicked lives were 
suddenly cut off. Instances of this 
kind be might doubtless have observ- 
ed—as all may have done. But his 
inference was too broad when he 
concluded tbat all tba wioked are 
punished in this manner. It is true 
that wiciied men are thus cut off and 
perish ; but it ia not true that alt the 
wicked ar . thus punished in (bis life, 
nor that any of the righteous are not 



universal conclusii 

or from loo few carefully observed 
facte. ^ They ihat plme iniguity. 
This is evidently a proverbinl eipres- 
Hion ; and the sense is, tbat as men 
sow they reap. If they sow wheat, 
they reap wheat ; if barley, they reap 
barley; if tares, they reap tares. 
Thns in Prov. sjiii. 8. 



his nostrils are they consumed. 
10 The roaring oi the lion, 
and the voice of the fierce lipu, 
and the teeth " of the youu" 
lions, are broken. 



Poi (bey faaVB Kwa ihe Bind,' 



[De. GnuD. 
So jEecIijIus ■ 

Tiio field of .vmn^ bnngi fbnh death eg i„ 

(hill. 
The meaning of Eiiphnz is, that 
men who form plana of wicked- 
ness must reap appropriate fruits. 
They cannot eipeet that en evil life 
wii! produce ultimate happiness. 

9. ,Bj the blast of God. That is, 
bytbejudgmentofGod. The figure 
is taten from tbo hot and fiery wind, 
wbich, sweeping over a field of grain, 
dries it up and destroys it. In like 
manner Elipbaz says the wicked 
perish before God. f ^nd by the 
breath of hia nostrils. By bis 
anger. The Scripture often speaks of 
breathing out indignation and vtrath 
Acta ix. i. Ps. xivii. aa. 2 Sam. 



Notes 






ili. 15, 



iii. 2. 



The figure was probably tabenfi'._ 
'"" 1 violent breathing which is 
need when the mind is under any 
nng emotion, especially anger. 
It refers hero to any judemeni by 
■hich God cuts off the wicked, but 
especially to sudden calamity— like a 
tempest or the peatilenta 
10 The roanng of the hon This 
evidently a continuation of the 
argument in the preceding verses, 
and Eliphaz is slating what bad oc- 
curred under bis own observation. 
Til a eipresBions have much of a 
proverbial coat, and nre designed to 
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n Ibes 



here that he leferE 
verses, for (1.) Itis not true llial the 
lion isdeatroyed in tli is manner. No 
more frequent cahimity comes upoi 
him tlion upon otlior anininJs, and per 
heps he is less frBqueiiliy overcome 
tliHn others. (3.) Such a. Huppoaition 
only mould make the remarha of 
Eliphnz pertinent to his argument. 
He ia speaking of the divine goverti- 
mentln legnrd to inickud men, and he 
uses this language to ROnTBy the idea 
that thej are often dBalrojed. (3.) 
it is commoD in the gcripluiea, as in 
□11 Orieutal writings, and indeed in 
Greek and Romnn poetry, to com- 
pare unjust, cruel, and rapacious 
men with wild auimBlg, Sea Notes 
on Isa. li. Comp. Ps. x. 9, Iviii. 6, 
Eliphan, therefore, here, by the use 
of the words rendered lion, ineans to 
Siiy that men of savage temper, and 
cruel dispositions, and untamed faro- 



oily, ■ 



t ha 



words to designate 
the tiim in tlieao two versea. No less 
than five are employed, all of them 
probably denoting originally some 
peculiar andBlrikingcharacteriBtica of 
the lion. It is also an illustration of the 
oopiouaiieBS of the Hebrew language 
in this respect, and ia a specimen of 
the custom of epeaking in Arabia. 
The Arabic laiigunge ia so copious 
that the Arabs boast that they have 
four hundred terma by which to de- 
signate (fteiicm. A large part of them 

derived ftom some quality of the ani- 
mal, hut they show a much greater 
copionaness in the language than can 
be found in Western dialects. The 
words used here by Eiiphoz ate 
about all the terms by which the 
lion is designated in ih'e Scriptui 



They a 



Vnili, 1*B3, ttjib. 



and K-'a^. Tiic wordyri^fi cZaitoB, 
pride, is given to the lion, Jobixvjii. 
8, xli. 26, from his proud gait; and 
pcrhapa tlie word 'S*'''?^ ariel, 3 



1 g g It maybe of some inter" 
q n a few woids, ints 

tl m g f thoEe which ho lias 

d f Tl oaring of tlie lion, 
Th w dl sed (n^-lit), orina 
more usual form ^')<i, ia from ri'^ij 
ArdJi, to pull, to pluck, and is proba- 
bly given to the lion as iJie pidler in 
pieces, on account of the mode in 



not ftom f^^K, because, soys he, the 
lion does not bite or crop his food 
lilie grass, which, he says, the word 
properly means, but is ^m the verb 
^^"J T6dk, to see, becauae, says he, 
the lion is the most keen aighlod of 
the animals i or rather from the fire 
of his eyes— the terror which the 

s!"' " " 
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Greeks derive the word liim, Xi 
from iao,, to see. See Bochart, Hier.,z. 
Lib. iii. 0. 1, p. 715. II The voice j/ 
Ihefierce lion. The word here trans- 
lated fierce lion ()>'nf.} is from i'nifi, 
skdJthdl, to roar, and hence givei> 

Bochart understands by it the swarthy 
lion of Syria; the lion which iho 
Arabians call adlmnon. This lion, 
says he, is darh and dingy. The 
usual color of the lion is yolloir, hut 
Oppian say a that the lion in ./Ethiopia 



ike young It07i3. The word here used, 
"^-^BS, means a ■' young lion already 
weaned, and beginning to hunt for 
prey," — Oesenius. It thus differs 
from the II* gUr, which raeana a 
vihclp, still under the care of (he 
dam. See Ezek, xix. 9, 3. Comp. 
Bochart, Hieroz.Lib. iii. c. 1, p. 714, 
Some expression is here evidently to 
be understood Chat shall bcapphcable 
10 the voice, or the roaring of the 
lion. Noyea supplies the words, 
"are silenced." The words "are 
broken" can be applicable only to 
the teeiftofthe young liona. It is 
unnatural to say that the " roaring" 
and the "voice" are broken. The 
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11 The old lion perlaheth for 
lack of prey, and the stout lion'; 
whelps are scattered abroad. 

sonae is, that the lion roars in vain 
and that calamity and destructioi 
come notwilfiBtB.nding his growl 
and aa applied to men, it means iha 



uBod, ajii denotes a lion, "so 
od," aaja Geaeniua, " from 
Btrniigth and bravery," or, aoeoi 
to Umbreit, the lion in the atrenglE 
of [lis old »ge. See an examination 
of tlie word in Bochart, Hiaroz. P. ' 
Lib. iij. 0. 1, p. 720. IT Periaketkfo 
lack of preij. Notwithstanding lii 
Btrangth and power. That is, aueli 
a thing sometimes occurs. Eliphaz 
could not maintain that it always 
happened. The meaning seeine to 
be, that as the strength of the lion 
was no security thai he would not 
perish for want, bo tl was tvitli iner 
who resembled the lion in th* 



ably derived frc 
N?5, md\ to r 



the lion on aooouiit of his roaring. 
Boohart, Hieroz. P. i. Lib. iii. c. ], 
p, 71 9, supposes that tha word means 
a UoTteas. These worda complete 
the description of the lion, and the 
sense is, that the lion in no condi- 
tion, or whatever name indicative of 
strength might be given to it, had 
power to resist God when he came 
forth fbritsdeatruction. Its roaring, 
its strength, its leeth, its rage, were 
all in vain. H ^re scallcrf-d abroad. 
That is, when the old lion is destroy- 
ed, thr " = 



hletc 



vith 



has them under control, and becomes 
forth at his pleasure to restrain and 
fcubdue them, as he docs tlio wild 



19 Now a thing was ' secretly 
brought to me, and mine ear re- 
ceived a little thereof. 



t, though so fesrful 



beasts of the des 
and formidable, 

12. JVo!o a thing. To confirm his 
views, Eliphaz appeals to a vision of 
a most remnrkntjle character which 
he says he hjid had on some former 
occasion on the very point under 
coDsirteration. The object of the 
vision was, to show that mortal man 
could not bemore just than God, and 
that such was the purity of the Most 
High, that be put no confidence ooni- 
paratively even in the angels. The 
design for which this is introduced 
here is, evidently, to reprove what 
he deemed the unfounded self-confi- 
dence of Job, He supposed that he 
had been placing an undue reliance 
on his own integrity ; that he had 
not a just view of the infinite holi- 
ness of God, and had not been aware 
of the true state of his own heart. 
The highest earthly eseellency, is 
the meaning of Eliphaz, fades away 
before God, aud furnishes no ground 
fiir self-reUance, It is so imperfect, 
so feeble, so far from what it should 
be, that it is no wonder that a God so 
holy and esalted should disregard it. 
He designed also, by describing this 
vision, to reprove Job for aeemmg to 
be more wise than his Maker in 
mrai^iiing him for his dealings, and 
uttering the language of complaint. 
The word "thing here means a 
word (Hah), a communication, a 
revelation. IT Was secreSy brought 
tome. Marg.bij stealth. The Hebrew 
word (^3?) means to steal; (o lake 
away by stealth, or secretly. Here 
it means, thai the oracle was brought 
-" '■■' ' by stealth. It did 



proaches a dwelling. An eipre: 
similar to this occurs in Lucian, in 
Amor. p. 884, as quoted by Schultena, 
xUnrn/iii'ii l.aUa sal tliiO-vjtnfioi. 
ir And mineear receded a little thereof 
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13 In thoughts from the i 



Dr. Good tranelnteB this, "Aiiil inire 
car received a wliispornlong wjlli it." 
Noycs, "And mine eiir cauaiil a 
whisper tbereof." Tlie Vulgate, 
"And my ear received aecretly the 
pulsations of its whisper" — vemn 
sKstirri ejus, Tlie word rendered 
a little," faei, occurs oniy hero 
and in ch. xivi. 14, where it ie also 
rendered UtOe. ]c means, according 
toGeseniufl, a transient sound rapidly 
uttered and swillly passing away. 
Sjmiu. ij;iO-vQco/i6i — atehiaper. Ac- 
cording to Caatell, it means a sound 
confused and ieeble, such as one re- 
ceives when a man is speaking in a 
iiurried manner, and when he cannot 
catch bE] that ja said. This is proba- 
hiy the sense here. Elipbaz means 
to say that he did not got all that 
might have bean said in the vision. 
It occurred in such circumstances, and 
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r, that he did 
dialinotly. But he heard an impor- 
tant sentiment, which he procaerJs to 
apply to the case of Job. — It has been 
made a question whether Eljphaz 
really had such a vision, or whether 
he only supposed such a case, and 
whether the whole representation is 
not poetic. The fair construction is, 
(hat he had had such a vision. In 
sucli a supposition Ihote is nothing 
incongisfent with the mode in which 
the will of God was made known in 

uttered there is nothing inconsistent 
with what might have been spoken 
by a celestial visitant on such an oc- 
casion. All that was spoken waa in 
accordance with the truth every- 
where revealed in the Scriptures, 
though Eliphaz perverted it to prove 
that Job was insincere and lijpocriti- 
cal. The general sentiment in the 

end holy compared with his Maker ; 
that no one was free from guilt in his 
tight; thai there was no virtue in 
'i which God could put entire 



i oi' the night, when deep 



It tliia general sentiment he pro- 
;ds lo apply to Jol>, and regards 
la teaching, that since he was ovei- 
lelmed with snob peculiar afflic- 
ns, there must have been some 
F which he w IS guillv. 
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13 In tkmighu Amidst the 

tumultuous and auMDUf thoughts 
which octur m the night The 
Hebrew word rendered thoughts, 
(BiBlla), me ana thoughts which 
divide iixiAdt^raet\ha mind V From 
the viseona of the ms'it On tha 
meaning of the word visions, see 
Notes on r 1 1 Th m 

m d whhihwUfGod 

d k w 



pti 



f I 



n h d f 

f God tt d m y 1 mv 

d I t I h § 7 II met 

d ep I ep fallelk oi Tl 

~dh ddrfpZgi 

1 n m ly d p 

d p ae 1 I) b It 



Jscbtl dplp hh 

d b g( t p Ad I 1 

fet 1 d b J m E 

SI d th 1 ) h h 

a [ Ab h , I 1 

great darkness fell upon him. 
n, IV. 13. It means liere pro- 
found repose, and the vision which 
w was at that solemn hour when 
the world is usually locked in slum 
her. Umbreit renders this, " In the 
of thoughts, before the night- 
is," and suppnsea that Eliphaz 
refers to the time that was especially 
favorable to meditation and lo serious 
:mpIation before the time of 
sleep and of dreams. In support of 
ise of the preposition T?, min, 
he appeals to Hagg. il. 16, and Nol- 
Concord. Part p. 546. Our 
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steep falleth on men, 
14 Fear ' came upon n 



conceive any Ihmg mure Biif 
than this nhole description It 
midnight. There nos Bolitiicic 
silence all aronnd At that fearful 
hour this vision came, and a sen 
mem was cominu mealed to Elipli 
of (lie ulmoBt importonce, and filled 
to make llie deepest possible impree- 
sion. The time; the qmel ; the 
form of the imago ; its poseine along, 
and then euddeuty stsDcling gUJl ; the 
silence, and then the deep and solemn 
voice — all were fitted lo produce the 
profbandeBt awe. So graphic and so 
powerful is this description, that i( 
would be impossible to read it — and 
particularly at midnight and alone — 
without something of the feeling of 
awo and horror nhicli Eliphaz says it 
produced on his mind. It is a de- 
scription which for power has proba- 
bly never been equalled, though an 
attempt 10 describe an apparition 
from the invisible world has been 
often made. Virgil has attempted 
aaoh a dosoription, which, though 
eicofldingly beautiful, is (ar inferior 
tolhisoftheSageofTeman. It is the 
descriplion of the appearanco of Ihe 
wifeof .«neoB: 









3 found in any olhei 

Bpired writingH, One of the most 
magnificent of these, Is that of the 
SpiritofLoda, which I will cony, in 
order thai it may bo compared with 
the one before us. " The wan coid 



1 the 



> de- 



scended on the youths, 
helmets glitter lo the beam ; liie 
fadingfire decays. But sleep did not 
rest on the king. He rose in Ihe 
midstofhis arms, and slowly ascend- 
ed the hill, to behold the flame of 
Samo'e tower. The flame was dim 
and distant : the moon hid her red 
flame in the east, A blast came 



the 



the Spirit o 

his place in his leirore, and shook 
his dusky spear. His eyes appear 
like dames in his dark face; liia 
voice is like distant thunder, Fingal 
ndvanced his speiir amid the night. 



<ed his 



high. 



■So« 



mdri 

of Night retire: call thy w 

fly < Why dost thou come .o my 

gesence with ihy shadowy arms ? 
I fear thy gloomy form, spirit of 
difimai Loda ? Weak is tliy shield 
of clouds ; feeble is that meteor, thy 
sword ! The blast rolls ifiem toge- 
ther; and thou thyself art lost. Fly 
from ray presence. Son of Night! 
Call llij winds and fly !' ' Dost Ihou 
forcB me from my pJace V replied 
Ihe hollow voiee, 'The people 
lend before me. 1 turn the batlle 
n the field of the brave. I look 
jn the nations, and they vanish j 
ny nostrils pour the blast of death, 
[ come abroad on the winds ; the 
empests are before my face, but my 
dwelling is calm above the clouds; 
- e fields of my rest are pleasant.'" 
omp, also, the description of the 
host in Hamlet, 

14. Fear came imoji me. Itfarg, 

Met me. The Chaldee Paraphrase 

idets this, " a tempest," t*i3"'*. 



greatly alarmed at the \isioD 
U Which made aU my tones lo shake. 
Marg. As in Hebrew, the mulU- 
tude of my bones. A similar image 
.ployed by Virgil, 
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15 Then a spirit passed before 
my face ; the hair of my flesh 
stood up : 

16 It stood still, but I could 



" A cold iHiaor ran thiougii eII their !>. 

15. Then a spirit passed before my 
faee. He does not intimate whalhf- 
it was Ihe spirit of a man, or a 
angel who thus appeared. Tlie bi 
lief in such apparitions was comrao 
in tha early ages, and indeed has pr< 



■MeA at ail ti 



No, 



that God amid not 
bis will in eueh ajnanner 
by a messenger deputed 



IT Th, 

his is an 

be 



from his immedif 
part valuable truth to n 
hair of my fiesli stoo'dvp. Th 
eifeet which is known often 

Eroduoed hy fear. Sometimes thi 
air is made to turn white almost 
an instant, as an effect of sudd 
alarm; but usually the effect la 
make it stand on end, Seneca n) 
language remarbablj similar lo tl 
in describing (he effect of fear, 
Hercule (Etaco : 



Hamlet 



lilar description of (he effect ( 
jiven in the Ghost's speech t 



uoliiH, whose [ij-htest ivon 



ThF kooi 



"?,j.';:,-' 



not discern the form thereof; an 
image was before mine eyes ; 
' there was silence, and I heard 
a voice, saying, 

1 01, Tieanl a stiUvo!cr. 

common to admit a doubt. The 
tafiie may ha, that sudden fear lias 
the effect to drive the blood to (he 
heart, as the seat of Vitality, and (he 
eitremities are lefl cold, and (he 
skin thus contracts, and the effect is 
to raise the hair. 

16. ft stood stUl. It tooli a fixed 
position and looked on me. It at fir^l 
glided by, or towards him, then stood 
in an immovable position, as if to 
attract his Bt(ention, and lo preoaie 
him for the solemn announcement 
which it was about to make. This 
was the point in which moat horror 
would be felt. We should be lesn 
alarmed at any thing which a strange 
messenger should say, than to have 
him stand and fix his eyes steadily 
and silently upon us. Hence Hora- 
tius, in 'Homlet,' tortured by the 
imperturbable silence of the Ghost, 
earnestly entreated it to give him 
relief by speaking, 

fl«-.-Wliol art thou that ma.p'n this time 
of Bi^h^ 

Did sometLma^iaaroK? B^'hoavsn.T'diaigB 



re be nnv good thing lo ho done, 

If thou nn priiy to thjconntry'tfkte, 
""•'-'I, happily, foielinowiog may avbid 

Jionha&t unhoBrdedin thylifb 
ed trecBure in tl>e womb of earth, 
bJoh, iliey my, you apiiila oft walk ii 
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(JHAl'TKR IV. 



17 Shall mortal n 



King. fatKer. lo/al Dune : O, nnswcr ms ; 

IT Bat I amid not discent the form 
tkercof. This miglil hnve aHsen 
ft-om fear, or from the darkness of 
the nighl, or hecause the eplric was 
not djstiact enough in its ondino to 
unable lijm to do it. There is here 
just the liind of obscurity wliicti is 
essential to the sublime, and the 
Btatemeut of this circumstance is a 
master-Etroks in the poet. A leas 
perfect imagination would have at- 
tempted to descrihe the form of the 
spectre, nnd would have given an ac- 
count of its shape, and eyes, and 
color. But none of these are here 
hinted at. The subject, is left so 
that the imagination Js most deeply 
impressed, a.ud the whole scene has 
the aspect of the highest suhlimity. 
Noyes very improperly rendera this, 
" Its face I could not discern." But 
the word naed, SnKna, does not mean 
face here merely ; it means the fbrm, 
6gure, aapeoi, of the apeclte. IT .Sn 
image was before mine ei/ea. Some 
form ; some appearance was before 
me, whose esoct figure I could not 
mark or describe. IT There was 
silence. Marg. 1 heard a still voice. 
So Ro^enmUlli 






aaya 



„Bntle breeze, or air — auram 
lenam — sach as Elijah heard after the 
tempest had gona by, and when God 
spoke to him, 1 Kings xii. 12, 13. 
Grotius supposes that it means here 
the ^Sp-na Batk-Kol, or " daughter 
of the voicB," of which the Jewish 
Rabbins speak so often — the still and 
gentle voice iu which God spoke to 
man. The word used (nais'i) usually 
means silence, stillness, as of the 
winds after a storm, a calm, Ps. evil. 



just than God ? Shall a 



But it 



e that 



the common reading ia preferable. 
There was stillness— » solemn, 
awful silence, and then he heard a 
voice impressirely speaking. The 
stillness was designed to fix the at- 
tention, and to prepare the mind for 
the sublime announcement which 
was to be made. 

17. Shall mortal man. Or, shall 
fe^le man. The idea of mortal is 
not necessarily implied in the word 
here used, ^^'^. It means muit; and 
is usually applied to the lower classes 
or ranks of men. Notes on Isa. viii. 
1. The common opinion in regard to 
this word is, that it is derived from 
tlV», to be sick, or ill at ease ; and 
then desperate, or incurable — as of a 
disease or wound. Jer. sv. 18. Mie. 
i.9. Jobsixiv. 6. Gesenius (Lex.) 
calls this derivation in question ; but 
if it be the correct idea, then the word 
here need originally referred to man 
as feeble, and aa liable to sickness 
and calamity. I see no reason to 
doubt that the common idea ia cor- 
rect, and that it refers to man aa 
weak and feeble. The other word 
here used to denote man (->??) ia 

strength. The two words, therefore, 
embrace man whether considered as 
feeble or strong — and the idea is, that 
none of the race could be more puro 
than God. IF Be morejustthan God. 
Some expositors have supposed that 
the scnae of this expression in the 
Hebrew ia, " Can man be pure before 
God, or in the sight of God?" 
They allege that it could not have 
been made a question whutlier man 
could be more pure than God, or 
more just than his Maker. Such is 
the view, presented of the passage by 
Rosenmuller, Good, Noj'es, and 
Umbroit. 

'-' Shall mormi mnn bo lust hofoTB Gndt 
In support of this view, and this uae 
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more pure than his Maker T 
18 Behold, he put no trust ii 



ot'the Habrew preposHioii 'S, Rooeii- 
mOller appeats to Jer ]i 5 Num. 
sxxii. aa. Eaek x\sir 18 This, 
however, is not wholly mitisfaolory. 
The more literal translation la that 

and this accords witli the Vulgate 
and (he Chuldee. If so understood, 
it ia designed lo repress and reprove 
tbo pride of men, which arraigns the 
equity of the divino govern ni out, 
and which Eeents to be wiser and bet' 
ter than God. Thus understood, it 
would be a pertinent reproof of Job, 
who in bis complaint (ch. iii.) had 
seemed lo be wiser than God. He had 
impliedly charged him with ininslice 
and want of goodness. Alt men who 
murmur against God, and who arraign 
the equity and goodness of the divine 
dispensations, claim to be wiser and 
better than he is. They would have 
ordered things more wisely, and in a 
belter manner. They would have 
kept tlie world fVom the draorders and 
sins which actually eiisl, and would 
e made it pure and happy. 






, therefore, 
luld b. 






just than his Maker ! And ho' 
tinent was the solemn question pro- 
pounded in the hearing of Eliphaz by 
the celestial messenger — a question 
thai seems to have been originally 
proposed in view of (he complaints 
and mummrBOf aself-confidentrace ! 
18. Si^ld, he put no trust in his 
servants. These are evidently the 
words of the oracle that appeared to 
Eliphaz. SeeSchultens, in^G. The 
word sertjanis here refers to angels; 
and the idea is, that God was so pure 
that he did not conlide even in the 
led holini?Es of angels — meaning 
1 infinittly m 



r holiness 
The. 



fll.. 



scible 



his servants; 'and his angels" 
he charged with folly. 



lights are as nolhins before the flory 
of the sun. The Chaldee renders 
this, "Lo, in his sorvaiita, the pro. 
phetB, he does not contide ;" hut the 
more correct reference is undoubtedly 
to the angels. IT £nd his angels he 
charged laitk folly. Marg. Or, Jfor 
in his angela in whom he put light. 
The difieranl rendering in the text 
and in the margin, has arisen from 
the supposed ambiguity of the word 
employed here — '^*f!P!. It is a word 
which occurs nowhere else, and 
hence it is difficult to determine its 
(rue signification. Walton renders it, 
gloriatio, glorying; Jerome, praei- 
tas, wickedness; the LXX, ornUoy, 
fault, Uemish; Dr. Good, d^avlt, 
or defcUion; Noyes, frailly. Gesc- 
nius says that the word is derived 
from ^\r, hMdl (No. 4), to be fool- 
ish. Ba also Kimclii explains tt. 
According to this, the idea is that of 
foolishness— i. o. they are far infe- 
rior to God in wisdom ; or, as the 
word folly in the Scriptures is often 
synonymous with sin, it might mean 
that their purity woB so far inferior to 
his as to appear like impurity and 
sin. The essential idea is, that even 
the holiness of angels was not to bo 
compared with God. It is not lliat 
they wore polluted and unholy, fiir, 
in their measure, they are perfect; 
but it is that their holiness was as 
notliing compared with the infinite 
perfection of God. It is to be re- 
membered that a part of the angels 
had sinned, and Ikey had shown that 
their integrity was not to be confided 
in ; and vitialever mij;ht bo the holi- 
nesBof n creatv-re, it was possible to 
conceive that he might sin. But no 
such idea could for a moment enter 
the mind in regard to God. The 
abject of this whole argument is to 
-how, that if confidence could not be 
jposedin the angels, and if nil iheir 
olinese was as nothing before God, 
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CHAPTER IV. 



19 How much I 






1 thnt dwell in houses of clay, 



l[tll« uonMencc caiiM be pkcej in 
man ; and that it was presumiition fur 
liim to Bii in judgment on tbe eipity 
of tho divine dealings. 

10. How muck less iV;»i. Tliis 
particle has tbe general sense of ad-, 
dition, accession, especially of ecrme- 
tliinp; more imporlanl; yea mare, 
betiaes, evea. Gesenius. The mean- 
ing liere is, ' how much more true is 
(hiBofman!' He puts no confidence 
In his angels ; he charges (hem whli 
FmiUy ; how much mufe strikingly 
true must this Ire of inun '. It is not 
merely, as our conntmon translation 
would Boom to implj', that he 
mucli less confidonce in rnun thu 
nn^ls: it is, lliat all he had »!iid 
must bo n>atc strikingly true of man, 
who dwelt in bo frail an'I humble 
a habitation. IT In i&em that diveU 
in hmisea of day. In man. Tlio 

thrnse ' houses ofclny ' refers lo the 
9dy made of dust, Tho sense is, 
thill man.fronithofactthal ho dwells 
in such 1 tabernacle, is far inferior ti 
the pure spiritB that surround thi 
throne of (lod, and much more linbli 
lo sin. The body isrepreseolcd asi. 
temporary tent, tabernacle, or i) well- 
ing Tor thu soul. That dwelling is 
enon to be taken down, ond its ten- 
ant, the soul, to be removed to other 
abodes. So Paul (2 Cor. v. 1) speuks 
of the body as ij iiriftio^ tuimr 
oUla rnv ox^mipj — " our earthly 
bouse of this tabernacle," So Plato 
speaks of it as yifiror on^nq — on 
eartlitij teat; and so Aristophanoa 
(Av. 587), among other contemptu- 
ous eipresaions applied to men, calls 
them nJ-anjiaxa rtii>.nv — 'vessels of 
c\a.y.' Tbe idea iri the verse before 
us is beautiful, and as allbcting us it 
is beautiRil. A house of elajO'^H) 
was little fitted to bear the extremes 
of beat and cold, of storm and sun- 
shine, of rain, and frost, and snow, 
and would soon crumble ami decay. 
It must bo a frail and temporary 
dwelling. It could not endure the 
changfis of thu Boasons nnd the lapse 



of years like a dwelling of granite or 
marble. So with our bodies. They 
can bear little. They are frail, infirm, 
and feeble. Thev are eawly pros- 
trated, and soon fall back to their na- 
tive dust. How can they who dwell 
in ittck edifices, be in any way com- 
pared with the Infinite and Eternal 
God > ir Wliose foundation is in the 
dust, A house to be firm and secure 
should be founded on a iDck. See 
Matt. vii. 25. The figure is kept up 
hereof comparing man with ahouse, 
and as a house that. is buih en the 
sand or the dust may be easily wash- 
ed away (comp. Matt. »ii. 26, 27), 
and could not pe confided in, so It 
was with man. He was like such it 
dwelling; and no more confidence 
could he reposed in him than in such 
ahouse. H Which are c™s/.e(i. They 
are broken in pieces, trampled on, 
destroyed (KS^), by the most insig- 
nifteant objects, f Before the iicoCk. 
See Notes on Isa. 1. !), li. 8. The 
word moth (lS?),Gr. oij?, Vulg.iinea, 



wliicb attaches itself l 
cfoth and eonsiimes it. It is possible, 
however, that the word hare denotes 
the mH(/i-iD0i-?B. This "moth-worm 
is one state of the creature, which 
first is inclosed in an egg, and the nee 
issues in the form of a worm; aftera 
time, it quits the form of a worm, to 
assume that of tho coni|>lete slate of 
the insect, or the moth." CMmet. 
Tho comparison hero, therefore. Is 
that of a moth fijing agninst n 
le to overset it, nor of the moth 
consiiraine man as it does a garment, 
but It IS that of a feeble worm that 
prevs upon man and destroys him; 
and tho idea is, that the most feeble 
of all objects may crush him. The 
following remarks from Niebuhr 
(Reisebesohreibung von Arabicn, S 
13»), will servo to ilhistrale this pas- 
sage, and show that so feeble a thing 
-.vorni may destroy humnn life. 
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whose foundation is in the dust, moth 1 

tojiich are crushed before the 20 They are ' destroyed from 



on the coasts of the South S«a,itcotn- 
111011 sickness oauaed by ihe Guinea, 
Of nerve-worm, known to European 
physioiana by the name of vena Medi- 
nensis. It is supposed in Yemen that 
this worm is drunk in from the bad 
water which the inhahilants of those 
countries are under a necessily of 
using. Many of the Arabians on this 
account lake the precau^on to strain 
the water which thoy drjuii. If any 
one has by acddent swallowed an 
egg of tliis wnrm, no trace of it is to 
be seen until it appears on the sliin ; 
and the first indication of it there, is 
which is caused. On 



appeatanee, although we had been 
mnre than five months absent from 
Arabia. On the island of Charedacb, 
I saw a French officer, whose name 
was Le Page, who afl^r a long and 
arduous journey, which he had made 
on fcot, from PonJicherry to Sutat, 
through the heart of India, found the 
traces of such a worm in him, which 
he endeavored to extract from his 
body. He believed that he had 
swallowed it when drinking the wa- 
ters of Mahratta. The worm is not 
dangerous, if it can be drawn from the 
body without being broken. The 
Orientals are '' ' " 



s the 



H appoa 



through the skin, 
pieceofstraw, orofdty wood. It is 
finer than a thread, and is from two 
to three feet in length. The wind- 
ing up of the worm frequently occu- 
pies a week; and no further incon- 
venience is espericnced, than the 
care which is requisite not to break 
it. If, however, it is broken, it draws 
itself back into the body, and then 
becomes dangerous. Lameness, gan- 
grene, or the loss of life itself is the 
result.' See Notes on Isaiah referred 
to above. The comparison of man 
with a worm, or an insect, on account 
of his feebleness and shortness of life, 



and in the classics. The following 
passage from Pindar, quoted by Schul- 
tens, hints at the same idea 

'Things of a day ! What is any one ? 
What is he not ? Men are the dream 
of a shadow !' — The idea in the pas- 
sage before us is, that men are ex- 
ceedingly frail, and that in such. crea- 
tures no confidence can be placed. 
How should such a creature, there- 
fore, presume la arraign the wisdom 
and equity of the divine dealings? 
How can he be more just or wise 
than God P 

20. They are destroyed from mom- 
tag to evening, Marg. beaten in 
meces. This is nearer to the Hebrew. 
The phrase 'from morning to even- 
ing' means between the morning and 
the evening; that is, they live scarcely 
a single day. See Notes on Isaiah 
xxxvili. 13. The idea is, not the 
continuance of the work of destruc- 
tion from morning to evening ; but 
that man's life is exceedingly short, 

from morning lo night. What a 
beautiful expression, and how true '. 
How little qualified is such a being 
to sit in judgment on the doings of 
the Most High 1 IF They perish for 
ever. Without being restored to life. 
They pass away, and nothing is ever 
seen of them again ! IT Witkowt any 
regarding it. Without its being 
noticed. How strikingly true is this I 
What a. narrow circle is affected by 
the death of a man, and how soon does 
even that circle cease fo be affected I 
A few relatives and friends feel it 
ind weep over the losi ; hut the mass 



of n: 
taking a 



nof SI 



It is 
nd from the sea- 
water from the 
ieed oneless, bu' 
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morning to evening ; they perish 1 21 Doth" not their excellency 
for eyer, without any regarding mhich is in tliem go away 1 they 
''■ I die, 'even without wisdom. 



as llioiigh none had been taken a 
So witli human life, Tlie offai 
men will roll on ; the world wi . _ _ 
as busy, and active, snd ihoughlless 
aa itiougli we had not been ; and e 
O how painfully Boon lo human p 
will our names be forgotten ! 
circle of iricndB will cense to v 
and then cease te remember us. 
last memorial that we lived, will be 
gone." The house [bat we built, lh< 
bed OQ which we slept, the coutil 
ing-room that we occupied, ihi 
'e raised, the booki 



that « 



, the 



! that 



directed to be pli 

graves, will all be gone ; and the last 
memento that we ever lived, will 
have faded away ! How vain is man ! 
How vain is pride I How foolish is 
ambition '. How important the an- 
nouncement that there ia another 
world, where we may live on forever! 
Both not tketr excellency, &c, 
„„j — J — .1,;.^ "Their flul- 
tli them," by a 



Dr. Good 
tering round 
very forced 
sage. Translate I 
hare been very m 



lof tl 



ing; but ihei 



Lopin 



seHiiiB lo be, that wSatever is excel- 
lent in men is torn away or removed. 
Their escellence does not keep them 
from death, and they are lafceo off 
before they are truly wise. The 
word " excellency " hero refers not 
anly to moral escellency or virtue, 
but every thing in which they eicel 
others. Whatever there is in them of 
atrengtii, or virtue, or influence is 
removed. The word here used 
(in^) means, literally, something 
hanging over or redundant (from 
■^O;, to hang over, he redundant, or to 
remain), and hence it means abun- 
dance or remainder, and then that 
which exceeds or abounds. It is thus 
nppliod lo any distinguished virtue or 



eieellency, as that which <:xce',ds the 
ordinary limits orbounds. Men per- 
ish ; and however eminent they may 
have been, they are soon cut off, and 
vanish away. The object here is to 
show how weak, and frail, and un- 
worthy of confidence are men oven 
in their most elevated condition. 
^ Theij die even witlioia wisdom. That 
is, before they become truly wise. 
The object is to show, that men are 
BO short-lived compared with angels, 
that Ihey have no opportunity to 
become distinguished for wisdom. 
Their days are few ; and however 
careful may he their observation, be- 
fore they have had time to become 
truly -wise, they are hurried away. 
They are, therefore, wholly disquali- 
fied to sit in judgment on the doings 
of God, and to arraign, as Job had 
done, the divine wisdom. 

Here closes the oraule which was 
addressed to Eliphaz. It is a descrip- 
tion of unrivalled sublimity. In the 
sentiments that were addressed to 
Eliphaz, there is nothing that is con- 
tradictory Ui the other conimuniea- 
tions which God has made to men, or . 
lo what is taught by reason. Every 
reader of this passage must feel that 
the tboughls Bra singularly sublime, 
and that ihey arp such as are adapted 
to make a deep impression on the 
mind. Tho erroriuEliphaEoonsiated 
in the application which he makes of 
them to Job, and in the inference 
which he draws, that he must have 
been a hypocrite. This inference is 
drawn In the following chapter. Aa 
the oracle stands here, it is pertinent 
to the argument which Eliphaz had 
commenced, and just fitted to furnish 
a reproof of Job for the irreverent 
manner in which he had spoken, and 
the eomplainls which he had brought 
(ch. Hi.) against tho dealings of God. 
Let us loam from the oracle: (1.) 
Tiiat man cannot be more just than 
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Gnrt 


and Utthis be unabiding 


dplfi 


of our lives ; (3.) Not to 




It his dispensations, but to 


liHn 






(3.) That our onporlnnid 








are as nothing compared 




of the angels, who are y 


inf^T 


or to God as to be charged 
, (4.) Thai our foundatio 


tbUy 



in llic dust, End thM the most insig. 

nificanl object may sweep ua away; 

and (5.) That in these circumatances 

humility becomes us. Our proper 
' siluation ia in the dust ; and whatei er 
I, WB ahould 
I that he 19 
airs, and ihe 



IS may b< 
n God, E 



CHAPTER V. 



to which of the naints wilt thou 



I. Call note. The expressions here 
used, as Noyes has well observed, 
seem to be derived from the law, 
whore (ho word coil denotes the Ibh- 
gnagoorths complainant, and un^ioer 
that of the dofendant. According to 
this, the meuning of the words ' cnll 
now ' IB, in jus voca : that is, call the 
Deity to account, or bring nn action 
Bgiunst him ; or more properly, enter 
into nn argument or litigation, as 
belbre a tribunal. Soo Notes on Isa. 
ill. 1, whore similar language occurs 
n If there be any that tniU ajtsieer tkee. 
irthera is any one who will respond 
lothee insueh a trial, Nnyes renders 
this, " See if He will answer thee i" 
that ia, "See if the Deity will con- 
descend to enter into a judicial con- 
troversy with thee, and give an ac- 
count of his dealings towards thee." 
Dr. Good renders it, " Which of these 
can come forward to thee;" i. e. 
" Which of these weakly, ephemeral, 
perishing insects — which of these 
nothings can render thee any assist- 
ance?" The meaning is probably, 
' Go to trial, if you can iind auy 



ingK 
let the 



engag 



and determined. Let an argument 
be entered into belbre acompalent 
tribunal, and the coneiderations pro 
and con be urged on the point now 
under consideration.' The desire of 
Eliphaz was, that there should be a 
fHirinvcsligalioD, where all that could 
be said on one side or the other of 
question ' 






luld b 



evident'ly felt' that Job would ha 
foiled in the argument before whom- 
soever it should be conducted, and 
whoever might lake up the opposite 
ide ; and hence he says that he could 



I in the 



eof'tbei 
rgum. 



in such a debate ; 

V be fairly adjudicated 



iiivesligation of the subject. The case 
was so plain, the views of Job were 
so obviously wrong, the argumonta 
Sm the opinion of Eliphaz were bc 
obvious, that he doubted whether any 
one could be found who would be 
willing to make it the occasion of a 
set and format trial, as if there could 
any doubt about it. II Jnrf to 
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CHAPTER V. 



9 For wrath killeth the fool- 



Khick of ike saints loitt ikon tm 
Marg. as in Heb. look. Thai \a 
wliich of lliom wilt thou looli to 
5 for Bl 



which of them n-ould bo willing to 
go into an argument on so ulajn a 
Bubjeot. Grotiua supposfis thai Eli- 
phai, having boasted thai he had 
nroduced a divine revelation in his 
(eh. iv), now calls upon Job to 
---thing of the 



favi 



kind in his defence, 
there were any of the heavenly spiri is 
who wouldgive a sirailBr revelation in 
his favor. The word here rendered 
"saints" (Q-'ISIR) means properly 
those who ure sanctified or holy ; and 
it may be either applied to holy men, 
i>r to angels. It is generally BUpposed 
that it here referB to angels. So Scliul- 
tens, RoeenmBller, Noyes, Good, and 
others, nnderstaiid it. The word is 
o^en used in this sense in the Scrip- 
tures. _^So the LXX understand it 
here— ^ ('nra ayyilmr aylmv S^j;. 
Such is probaijjy its meaning ; and llie 
sense of the passage is, ' Cull now 
upon any one, and you will find none 
willing to be the advocate of such sen- 
tlments as you have urged. No holy 
beings— rnen or angels— would de- 
fend them,' By this, probably, Eli- 
Shaz designed to show Job that he 
iffered from all holy beings, and that 
his views were not those of a truly 
pious man. If he could find no one, 
either among holy angels or pious men, 
to bo the advocate of his opinions, it 
followed that he must he in error. 

2 For wrath KilUtk the foolish 
mbh That IS, the wmth of God. 
The word foolish here is used as 
sjnonyraous with leieked, because 
wickedness is supreme folly The 
general proposition here is, that the 
w eked are cut otT, and that they are 
overtaken with heavy cahmities '" 
thia life In proof of this, Lliphi 



. and ' envy skyeth the 



appeals m the follov 



OHnob«eriation The implied ini 
ear-e !=, that Job, haiing Ld all 






been overwhelmed with unspeakab 
great personal calamities, was to I 
regarded as having beeii a great si 
nee. Some suonose. however, th 
the 
indii, 

individual himself, and'tlial The tefer- 
ence is to the fact that such wrath or 
repining preys upon the spirit, and 
draws down the divine vengeance. 
This is the view of Scbultens,and of 
Noyes. But it seems more probable 
that Eliphnz means to state the pro. 
position, that the wrath of God burns 
against the wicked, and that the fol- 
lowing verses are an illustration of 
this sentiment, derived from his own 
observation. 1 ^nd envy. Marg. in- 
dignation. Jerome, innidia, eari). 
Sept. I^^Xoa. Caslflllio, severitta ac 
veliementia. The Hebrew word ".!}?P 
means jealousy, envy, ardor, zeal. 
It may be applied to any strong affec- 
tion of the mind ; any fervent, glow- 
ing, and burning emotion. Gesenius 
supposes it means here tnvy, as 
excited by the prosperity of others. 
To me it seems that the connection 
requires us to understand it of wrath, 
or indignation, as in Deut. ixix, 19. 
Ps. Isxii.5. As applied to God, it 
often means his jealousy, or his anger, 
when the affections of men are placed 
on other objects than himself Num. 
iiV-lI.Zeph, i.l8, e(ai. yi SlayeUt 
Ike silly one. Good and Noyes 
-nderthis, " the weak man." Je- 
me, panmltim, the little otte. The 
LXX,xi!Tlai'i/i^rnr,theerHng.Wii]- 
Ion, ardelionem, ike Imsy-body. The 
Hebrew word finB is from flllB, 
Pdtkdk, to open, to expand ; and 
hence the participle is applied to one 
who opens his lips, or whose mouth 
is open ; that is, a garrulous person, 
Prov. XX. 19 ; and also to one who is 
Of en-ieorted, frank, ingenuons,uosu s- 

ritciuus; and hence one who is easi- 
y influenced by others, or whose 
heart may be easily enticed. Thus 
il comes to mean one who is eimpla 
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311 the foolish tak- 
iuddenly I cursed 



and foolish. In this sense it is used 
here, to denote one who is so simple 
and fooliah us to be drawn aside by 
weak arguments and unfounded opin- 
ions. 1 liaie no doutit that Eliphaz 
meant, bj insinuation, to apply thia 
lo Job, as being a weak-miaded man, 
for having allowed the views which 
he entertained to make suoh an 
preEsion on his mind, and for having 
Bipressod himself aa lie bad done. 
The proposition ia general ; but it 
would be easy to understand Iiow be 
intended it to be applied. 

3. I have seen Ae foolUk. The 
iviokBd. To confirm the sentiment 
which he had just advanced, Eliphaz 

Bays that thougli the wicked for a 
lime seem lo be prosperous, yet ha 
had observed that t\iey were soon 
overtaken with calamity and cut 
down. He evidently^ means that 

Srosperity was no evidence of the 
ivine lavor ; but ihat when it had 
continued for a little time, and was 
then withdrawn, it was proof that 
the man who had been prospered 
wag at heart a wicked man. Il was 
easy (o understand that he meant 
that thia should be applied to Job, 
who, though he had been favored 
with temporary prosperity, was now 
revealed to be at heart a wicked man. 
The eeutiment here advanced by Eli- 
phaz, as the result of his obeervation, 
strikingly ar-cords with the observa- 
tion nf David, as expraaacd in the 
XXXVII Psalm : 
1 have »«n tho -ivitked In great powsr, 
And ipreadids himself lil<8 a "leen boy-trea ; 
Yet ho iBU?ad=way,ind, lo.fio wm not: 
Yea, I soiigi.l hiai, hut he could am be Teund. 

H ToAingroot. This figure, to denote 
prosperous and rapid growth, is often 
nsed in (he Scriptures. Thus in 



4 His children ! 
safety, and ihey : 



far ftora 
rushed in 
the gate, neither is there any to 
deliver iJiem. 
So Isa. ixvii. fi: 



indshalllillthefacsofi 
Jo Ps, Im. 9, 10 : 
Thou picpaledal room 



f But suddenly. Meaning eithei 
that calamity came upon him snd' 
dnnl^— as it had upon Job, that is, 
without any apparent preparation, or 
that calamity came before a great 
«ikile, (hat is, that this prosperity did 
not continue. Probahly there is an 
implied reference here to the case of 
Job, meaning that ha had known 
just such instances before; and as 
the case of Job accorded with what 
he had before seen, he hastened lo 
the coacluaion that Job must have 

habitation. I had occMion to regard 

the downfall of his fortunes, and pro- 
nounced his habitation accursed. I 
saw that God regarded it as auch, and 
that he had suddenly punished him. 
This accords with the observation of 
David, referred to above. 

4. His cMldrBii are far from safety 
That is, this is soon manifeat by 
their being cut off or subjected to 
calamity. The object of Eliphaz ia, 
to state the result of his own obser' 
vation, and to show how calamity 
overtook the wicked though they 
even prospered ibr a time. He begins 
with that which a man would feel 
moat — the calamity whJch comes 
upon his children, and says that God 
would punish him in them. Every 
word of this would go to the heart of 
Job ; for be could not but feel that it 
was aimed at him, and that the de- 
sign was to prove that the calamities 
tliBt had come upcu his children 
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5 Whose harvest tlie hungry 
eateth up, and taketh it even out 



wcm a proof of hia own wLolted 
ness and of the divine displeasure 
It is roniarkable tlial Job Ijsiens ti 
Ibia with the utmost p alienee. Then 
18 no interruption of the spealier ; n( 
hrealiitigin upon the argument of bis 
friend ; no mark of uneiisinsas 
Oriental politeness required that a 
Boeaker should ba heard Btlenlively 
tfiroiigh whiitever he might say. See 
the Intro. § 7. (13). Cutting and 
severe, therefore, as this strain of re- 
marlt mUBt have been, the suiferer 
aat meekly and . heard it at!, and 
waited for the appropri"' 

they are eruSied in tli 
gate of a city in ancie 
the chief place of com 



of the thorns, and the robber 
svvalloweth up their substance. 



rned. TJnJ 



of justice were 'held. ' SG"e"Ge'^ 
Kxm. 10. Deut. xxi. 19, xxv. 6, 7 
Ruth iv. 1, seq. Ph. cixvii.S Prov 
xiii.Sa. The Greeks also held iheir 
courlfl in some public place of busi- 
ness. Hence the foram, ayooa, was 
also a place for fairs. See Jahn" 
Arehieofogy, § 247. Some BUppos 
that the meaning here is, that they 
were oppressed and trodden down by 
the cotiQourse in Iht, irnir. R... •i.'^ 



-n the gale. "Bui 'the 

probable meaning is, that they 






up. Thatis,theyaie not permitted 
to enjoy the avdifsoftheir own labor 
The harvest fieW is subject to the de- 
predations of others, who contrive to 
possess themselves of it, and to con- 



Ihe thoi-ns. Or, he seizes U to the 
very ihorna. That is, llie famished 
robber saizea the whole of [he har- 
vest. He takes it all away, even to 
the thistles, and chaff, and cockle, 
and whatever impure substances there 
may be growing with the grain. He 
does not ivait lo separate the grain 
from the other substances, but con- 
sumes it all. He spares nothing. 
U ^nd the robber sntailotoKth up their 
substance. Noyea renders this, aa 
'^"°"'UB proposes to do, " and a 
oiia.K gapeth after his substance;" 
Dr. Good, "andrigidly swoopeth up 
their substance." RosenmQller much 
belter, 

spying exBctiy the version of Cas- 
illio. The Vulgate in a similar 
uianner, El bibsnt sitientes divitiaa 
ejus— ^Bd the thirsty drink up his 

. tDealth.^ The LXX, h.m<f^v.s&Hn 
aVTiar ij InJC'k — should their poieer bt 

I absarbed. The true sense, aa I con- 
ceive, is, ' the thirsty gasp, or pant, 
after their wealth;' that is, they 
consume it. The word rendered in 
our common version "the robber" 
(B-'HS) is, according to the ancient 
versions, the same aa b-'Xaa, the 
tlurattj, aud this sense the parallelism 

lis, that it ia better to suppose a sliabt 

■ror in the Hebrew text, [ban lo give 

the signification ot^ a "snare," aa 

Noyea does, and aa Gesenius {Lei ) 

roposes. The word rendered 

Bwalloweth up" (Cjxai) means, 

properly, to breathe hard, to pant, to 

ow ; and then to yawn after, lo 

"iire, to absorb; and the sense here 

that the thirsty consume their 

jporty. The whole figure is tafeen 

from robbers and freebooterB; and I 

■■ave no doubt that Eliphaz meant 

npliedly to allude to [he case of Job, 

id to say (hat he had known just 

ich cases, where, though there was 

■eat IPmporary prosperity, yet before 
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6 A'tl'oug'* ' affliction cometh 

not forth of the dust, neither 
doth trouble spring out of the 
ground ; 

long the children of the man who 
was prospered, and who professed to 
be pious, but was not, were crushed, 
and his properly laken away by rob- 
beri. It was this similarity of the 
cBso of Job to the fects which he had 
observed, that staggered him so mnch 






^0 his Chan 



y^ii 



. ^Although aglictioa cametk not 
farlh (jf the dust. Marg. or miquitij. 
The marginal reading here has been 
inserted from the diiferent meanings 
attaciied to the Hebrew word. That 
word CllX) properly means nothing- 
¥iAM. nr vHiiityi then nolhingness as 
_.i worthiness, wickedness, 
and then the consequences 
of Iniquity— adversity, calamity, af- 
fliclion. Ps. Iv. 4. Prov. xj.fi. 8. 
Ps. JLC. 10. Job IV. 35. The LXX 
render it jiono;, labor, or trmible. 
The Vnlgate, MMl in terra, Hne sob- 
so— 'there is nothing on the earth 
without a cause.' Tlie general sense 
is plain. It is, that afliiolions are not 
to be ascribed ;o chance, or that they 
are not without intelligent dBsian. 
They do not come up like thistles, 
brambles, and thorns, from the un- 
conscious earth. They have a cause. 
They are under the direction of God. 
The object of Eliphaz in the state- 
ment is, to show to Job that it was 
improper to murmur, and that he 
should commit his cause to a God of 
infinite power and wisdom. Ver. 8, 
aeq. Afflictions, Eliphaz says, could 
not be avoided. Man was born unto 
them. He ought to espeet them, and 
when they come, they should be sub- 
mitted to as ordered by an intelligent, 
wise, and good Being. This is one 
true ground of consolation in afflic- 
tions. They do not come from the 
unconscious earth : they do not spring 
up of themselves. Though it '- -— " 



7 Yet " man is born unto 
trouble, as the = sparks fly up- 



ihey are ordered in infinite wisdom, 
and that they always have a design 
TTJVeiMer dotk iTOuile spring out af 
the ground The LXX render this, 
■Nor will affliction spring up from 



the: 



aubie 



that 









!! that 



fly upward, therefori 

murmur against hira ' 
The word hare i^-SS) rather 
trauhle,or affiiction, i.\\a.n labor. The 
sense is, that as certainly as man is 
born, so sure is it that he will have 
(rouble. It follows from the condi- 
tion of our being, as certainly as that 
unconscious objects will follow the 
laws of their nature — that sparks will 
ascend. This seems to have a pro- 
verbial cast, and was doubtless regard- 
ed aa a sentiment unirersally true. 
It is as true now as it was then ; for 
it is still (he great law of our being, 
that trouble as certainly comes soon- 
er or later, as that material objects 
obey (he laws of nature which God 
has impressed on [hem, IT Ma the 
sparkt fiy ■upward. The Hebrew 
espression here is very beautiful — ' as 
e|lin ■'Sa—tfte sons o//ame fly.' The 
word used (q^'j) means flame, light- 
ning ; the sons, or children of the 
flame, are that which it produces ; 
i. e. sparks. Gesenius strangely ren- 
ders it, "sons of the lightning ; i. e. 
birds of prey which fly as swift as the 
lightning." So Dr. Good, "As the 
bird-tribes are made to fly upwards." 
So Umbreit renders it, Gleichwiedie 
Brut des RaubgeflUgels sicb hoch in 
Fluge hcbt— ' as a flock of birds ol 
I prey elevate themselves on (he wing.' 
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CHAPTER V, 

ito God, 






Nojes adopts the oonstmction ofGc 
aeiiius ; partly uii the principle th; 
man would ba more likely lo be con; 
pared to birds, living creutures, tlian 
10 Bparks. There is considerable vi 
rJBtj in the interpretation of the pai 
sage. The LXX render it, rioanoc 
Si j-i'jioq — the ifo«ng of the mdture. 
The Chaldea, '^^■Q "i^—tke soasoj 
demoiis. Syriflc, Sons of Hrda. Je- 
rome, Man is born to labor, and the 
bird to flight — et avis ad volatum. 
Schuitena renders it, "glittering jav- 
elins ;" and Arins Montanus, "sons 
of tbe live coal." It seems to me 
that our commoD version lias eipress- 
ed the true meaning. But the idea 
is not essenliallj' varied whichever 
interpretation is adopted. It is, that 
as sparha ascend, uj' as birds fly ugi- 
ward — Ibllowing the litws cf iheir 
being — ao is trouhle the lot of man. 
It eerlainlj comes; and comes under 
the direction of a Being vfho has fixed 
the laws of the inferior creation. It 
would be wise for man, therefore, to 
resign himself to God in the times 
whenthosetroublescome. Hesliould 



>t all d< 



It this 



ffition of things, but should submit to 
it as the law of his being, and should 
have sufficient conlidence in God lo 
believe that he orders it nrighl. 

8. Ivtouldseek unto God. Our trans- 
lators have omitted here the adversa- 
tive particle dVi *"*) V^i neverthe- 
less, and have thus marred the oon- 
nection. Tbe meaning of Eliphaz, I 
take to be, ' that smca nffliction 
is ordered by an intelligent Being, 
and does not spring out of the ground, 
iftei-e/we he would commit his cause 
to God, and loolt to him.' Jerome 
has well expressed it, Quam ob rem 
ego deprccaboT Domtnum. Some 
have understood this as meaning that 
Eliphaz himself was in the habit of 
committing his cause to God, and that 
he exiiorted Job to imitate his eiam- 



9 Which doeth great things 
and ' unsearchable ; marvellous 
things ^ without number : 

1 there isnosearcS. 9 (i(! thoie Iw lio ™miK-. 

pie. But the correct sense is that 

Job lo look to God lecansB ofiiiclions 
are the result of intelligent design, 
and becaime God had shown himself 
to be worthy of the confidence of 
men. The latter point Eliphaz pro- 
ceeds to argue in the following verses. 
9. Which doeth great things. The 
object of this is, to show why Job 
should commit his cause to God. The 
■eason suggested is, that he had 
ihowed himself qualified to govern 
he world by the great and wonderful 
acts which he performed. Eliphaz, 
therefore, proceeds to eipatiate on 
what Grod had done, and thus slates 
the ancient belief in regard to his 
sovereignty over the world. This 
strain of reasoning continues to the 
end of the chapter. There is great 
beauty end force in it; and though 
we have, through the revelations of 
the New Testament, some more en- 
" ^ " if the government of 

God and of the design of affliction, 
yet perhaps there can be found no- 
re beautiful argument lo 
put confidence in God. 
here slated is, that God 
does " great things," and, therefore, 
we should commit ourselves lo him. 
His works are vast and boundless; 

a sense of 

)eing we should c__ 
fide lather than in a feeble creature's 
Who, when he contemplates 
1st universe which God has 
made, and surveys the starry world 
under the light of the modern astro- 
nomy, can doubt that God does " great 
'ngs," and that the intcrci^ta which 
commit to him are safe ? H And 
searchahU. Marg. "There is mo 
.rch." Sept. ateiixrlaota — inhose 
footsteps cannot be traced. The 
Hebrew word ("^t^l?) meana search- 
ing out or examining; and the idea 
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re, that 



arch 01 



Tills 



s sUled 
as a [easoii why we should look to 
him. We ehoiilil expect tilings in 
his administration wliich we cannot 
undersiand. The argumentorEliphaz 
seems lo be, that it was a matter of 
indisputable facttliat there are many 
Ihings in the government of God 
wbicb are above our comprehension ; 
and when ho afflicts ue, we should 
feel thai this is a part of the doings 
of the incomprehensible God. Such 
myeterious dealings are lo be expect- 
ed, and they should not be allowed 
for D. moment to shake our confidence 
in him. IE JUarvcUoue things. Things 
that are wonderful, and are fitted lo 






. 6. IT Without numher 



I Notes 



" Tilt the 

e ihe number of tbo 



Mar 



V Of the 



of Eliplm 



e presidf 

which are adapt ' ' ' ' 

tioD. If Ihe v: 

entertained in I 

was Jilted lo o 

d by the number 
:h were created, 

now that the telescope . has . dis- 
closed the wonders of the heavens 
above to man, and the microscope the 



by its 1 
of the 



suppoEed, I 



scovered, he 
nillion aniuial- 
le united hulk did not ex- 
ceed the size of a grain of sand — nil 
of whom are distinct formations, with 
all the array of functions necessary to 
life. Of the jiamier also of the larger 
works of God, much interesting and 
overpowering trutli is presented by 
the science of modern BBlronomy. 
As an instance of (his, we may refer 
to Ihe Jlfi% IPay, or the whitish, ir- 
regular zone, that goes round the 
whole heavens, and that can be seen 
at nn^ season of the year, but particu- 
larly in liie months of August, Sep- 
tember, nnd November. " This vast 
pnrdon of the heavens is found to con- 



sist wholly of stars, crowded into im. 
mense clusters. On fiist presenllnga 
telescope of cotsider able power to this 
splendid zoi.e, we are lost in aston- 
ishment at the number, the variety, 
and the beautiful configuration of the 
stars of which it is composed. In 
certain parts of it, eyecy slight mo- 
tion of the teleecope presents new 
groups and new configurations ; and 
the new and wondrous scene is con- 
tinued over a space of many degrees 
in succession. In several fields of 
view, occupying a space of not more 
than twice the breadth of the moon, 
you perceive more of these twinkling 
luminaries, than all the stars visible 
to the naked eve throughout the 
whole canopy of heaven. The late 
Sir W, Herschel, in passing his tele- 
scope along a space of this zone fif- 
teen degrees long, aod two broad, 
descried at least fifty thousand stars, 
larfje enough to he distinctly counted ; 
besides which, he' suspected twice as 
many more, which could be seen 
only now and then by faint glimpses 
tor want of sufficient light; that is, 
fitly times more than the acutest eye 
can discern in the whole heavens 
during the clearest night ; and the 
space which they occupy is only the 
one thousand three hundred and 
seventy-fifth part of the visible canopy 
of the sky. On another occasion this 
astronomer perceived nearly six hun- 
dred stars in one field of view of hie te- 
lescope; Botliat in the spaceof aquar- 

ihousand stars passed in review be- 
fore him. Now, were we to suppose 
every part of litis zone equally filled 
with stars as the places now alluded 
to, there would be found in the 
Milky Way alone, no less than twenty 
millions one hundred and ninety 
thousand stars. In regard to the 
distance of some of these stars, it 
has been ascertained that some of 
the more remote are not less than 
five hundred times the distance of 
fixed star, or nearly ti 



billioj 



of r 
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scattered orbs 
this cli 



10 Who giveth tain upon the 
earth, and senrteth waters upon 
the ' fields : 

every minute, would requite one 
ihousaud sis liundred and forlj yesrs 
betbie it could traverse this mighty 
InlBtval '. The Milliy Way ia now, 
with good reneon, conEideied to be 
the cluster of stars in whicJi our sun 
is situated ; and all the stars visi- 
iked eye are only a few 
)s near the estremity of 
Y«l there is reason also 
) baliere thai the Milky Way, of 
which our system forms a part, is no 
more than a single nebula, of which 
several thousands have already been 
discovered, which compose the uni- 
verse; and that it bears no more 
proportion to the whole sidnrial 
heavens thsn a small duslcy speck 
which our telescopes enabfe us to 
descry in the heavens. Three thou- 
sand nebulte have already been dis- 
covered. Supposa the number of 
stars in the whole Milky Way to be 

...... .j^ millions, and that 

ulffl, Bt an average, 
contains tne same number ; supposing 
further, that only two thousand of the 
three thousand nsbulce are resolvable 
into stars, and that the other thousand 
are masses of a shining fluid, nol yet 
condensed by the Almighty into 
luminous globes, the number of 



each of the n 









of the firmament which is wi 
reach of our telescopes, is lieenty 
tkousandmilUons." Yet all this may 
he as nothing compared with the pans 
of the univetae which we are unahle to 
diacover. Sea in the Christian Keep- 
sake for 1840, on article by Thomas 
Dick, entitled " An Idea of the Uni- 
veraa." Comp. Notes on ch. ix. 9. 

10. Who giveth rain upon the earth. 
In (he previous veise, Eliphaz had 
Baid, in general, that God did wonder- 
ful things— things which are fitted to 
lead us to put our trust in him. In 



this 
descends t 



the 3 



paiticular 



ding V 






11 To set up on high those 
that be low; that those which 
mourn may be exalted to safety. 



16, and the general scope is, that the 
agency of God is seen everywhere ; 
and that his providential dealings are 
adapted to impress man with alevsted 
ideas of his justice and goodness. 
Eliphaz begins with fAe rain, and says 
that the fact that God sends it upon 
the earth was fitted t. " ' 



Icthei 



, andm 



He 



, that 



by settled laws, the rain seems to be 
sent directly by God, and is imparted 
at such times ns are best. It is wholly 
under his control, and furnishes a 
constant evidence of his benevolence. 
Without it, every vegetable would 
dry up, and every animal on the 
earth would soon die The word 
earth here refers probably to the cul- 
tivated part of the earth— the fielda 
that are under tillage. Thus Eich- 
horn renders it, Angebauten Feldern' 
On the interest which the phenomena 
tain exeitod among the ancient 
sages of Idumea, and the lawa by 
which it is produced, see Notes on 
;(is. iLvvii, 6, 15, 16, iixviii 22-39 
K .and sendeth waters That is, 
ihowers. 11 Upon the fields Marg. 
ijit-plaees. Heb. Plain — /mt qf 
doors, outside, abroad, ineanins tha 

the pastures," 
auf Trifien. The meaning is, that 
the whole country is watered; and 
the fact (hat God gives rain in this 
manner, is a reason why we should 
put confidence in him. Itshowsthat 
benevolent Being, since it 






iaily t( 



life and happiness, and since no other 
being but God can cause it, 

11. .To set up art high. That is, 
who sots up on high ; or God eialls 
■■—who are low. From the works 
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3 He * disnpiiointeth the Ae,- hands cannot perfori 
■a of the crafty, so that their terprise. 



of n^nure, Eliphaz paises lo tim deal- 
iiigs -jrCod wild mm, as designed lo 
bIlow ihal lie was worlhy of confi- 
dence. The first proof is, lliBt he 
showed himself to bo tJia friend, of the 
liiinihle and the afilicled, and ufleii 
exahed those who were in lowly cir- 

evinced his direct interposition. It is 

is detailing ttiH result of hia own 
observalion, and staling (he reasons 
which he had observed for putting 
confidenoeinGod; and the mea ' - - 
here is, that he had so often seec 
done as to show that God wai 
ftiond of the humble and the poor. 
This sentiment was afterwards ei- 
pressed witli groat beauty by Mary, 
the mother of the Lord Jesus : 
Haliath uut down Uie mighly Horn tieiiMiHa, 

Ho bach filled Iho hungry with giwi tliiii" 
And lie ilch ho Imih sent ompty »".»&^ 

IT TTiat those lohick Tiwura may be 
edited to safety. Or rntliflr, they 

safely. The seiise is, that God did 
this : and that, therefore, there was 
ground of confidence in him. The 
word rendered, ' those which mourn ' 



to go about in filthy garments, 
mourners, to mourn. The general 
sense of the Hebrew word, as m Ara- 
bic, is to ba squalid, dark, filthy, 
dusky, obscure ; and hence il denotes 
those who are afflicted, which is its 
sense here. The LXX render it, 
anoXtilorai;, the lost, or those who 
are perished. The sense U plain. 
God raises up the bowed down, the 
oppressed, and the afflicted. Eliphaz 
undoubtedly referred lo instanees 
which had come under his own 

been in very depressed circumstan- 
ces, had been raised up to situations 



fest interposilionof his Providence. 
Trom this he argued that those who 
vere in circumstances of great trial, 
jhould put their trust in him. Cases 
of this kind often occur ; and a care- 
ful observation of the dealings of 
God wilh the afllicled, would un- 
doubtedly furnish materials for an 
argument like that on which Eliphaz 
relied in this instance. 

12. He disappointetk tke demcea of 
the crafty. He foils them in their 
schemes, or makes their plans vain. 
This too was the result of close obser 
vation on the pari of Eliphaz. lie 
Iiad seen instances wbero the plana 
of crafty, designing, and artful men 
had been defeated, and where the 
Btiaight-rorward had been prospered 
and honored. Such casea led hira lo 
believe that God was the friend of 
virtue, and was worthy of entire 
confidence. If So that their hands. 
So that they. The hands are the 
instruments by which we accomplish 
our plans. H Their enterprise. Marg. 
Or, any thing. Heb. mffllEl. This 
word properly means uprightness, 
from nO"' j then help, deliverance. 
Job vi. 13'i then purpose, undertak- 
ing, enterprise, i. a. what one wishes 
to set up or establish. Gesenius. 
This is lis meaning here. Vulg, 
' Their bands cannot finish (impiere) 
what they had begun.' Sepl. 'Their 
hands cannot perform that which ia 
true ■—aUak- The Chaldee Para- 
phrase refers this to the defeat of the 
purposes of tba Egyptians : " Who 
made vain the thoughts of the Egyp- 
tians, who acted wisely [ot cunmng- 
Ij—.Ha-'Sn'IJ that they might do evil 
to Israel, but their hands did not per- 
form the work of their wisdom (vcr 
13-),wbo took the wise menofPhaiaoh 
in their own wisdom, and the counsel 
of their perverse astrologers he made 
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sense is, that artful and designLng 
men — men who work in the darii, 
and who form secret pomoses of evil, 
are disappointed and failed. Eliiihaz 
probubly had eeen instances af this, 
end he now attributes it to God at 
confi- 
The 

crafly and tlie deHigning are often 
fijried in such a manner ns 
that it is wholly of God, Hi 
their desi){ns in this way, ai 
that Ite is the friend of iFir 
end the hnnest; and m doing this, 
he shows (hat he is woithy the confi- 
dence of his people. 

IS. He taket/i the wise ia t/ieir ovm 
cnfftineas. This passage is quoted 
h^ the apostle Paul in I Cor. lii. 19, 
with the usual formula in referring 
to the Old Testament, yi'ysiamiu 

that he regarded it as s part of the 
inspired oracles of God. The word 
vise here undoubtedly means the 
cunninj;, the astute, the crafty, and 
the desjgnine. It cannot mean those 
who are iruTy wise in the Scripture 
sense ; but the moaning is, that those 
who form plans which they expect 
10 accomplish by cunning and craft, 
are often the victims of their own 
designs. The same son^ment not 
unfrequently occurs in the Scriptures 
and elsewhere, and has all the aspect 
of being a proverb. Thus in Ps. 

ut anddigoed i(, 

1 iDlD thfl djtcli Avhich lie madfl. 



And i> rmiBn inio th» a 


SoPs. il. 15: 








So P3. x^xv. 8 ■ 






So Ps. 3i»xvii. 15: 


Th,iM»onl,WU.t». 



Comp. Eurip. Med. 409 ' 



It is lo be remambereil that Eliphaz 
here speahs of his own observation, 
and of that aa a reason for pulling 

is, that he had observed that a straight- 
forward, honest, and upright course, 
was followed with She divine favor 
and blessing; but that a mao who 
altemptcd to carry his plans by in- 
trigue and stratagem, would not be 
permanently auceeasful. Sooner or 
later his cunning would recoil upon 
himself, and be would experietlce the 
disastrous consequences of such a 



ipts to carry bis plans by 
. Other men may evince 
nning as himself; and 



Ting 



1 hin: 



others escape. U ^Tid the counsel of 
thefroward. The design of the per- 
verse. . The word here rendered 
"froward," O-'ipM, is from VnB, 
to twist, to twine, lo spin. It iliBn 
means, to be twisted, crooked, crafty, 
decsil^I. Here it means those who 
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14 They ' meet with darkness 
n the day-time, and grope in 
he noon-day aa in the night. 

15 But " he saveth the poor 



true than thia oflen ts now. Some- 
thing that couJd not be anticipated 
develops the design, nnd brings the 
dark plot out lo niid-dny ; and God 
shows thai ha is the fiie of all such 
Bchemea, 

14. They meet miih darlc-aess in tlie 
dny-lime. Marg. run into. Comp. 
Notes on Isa. lis. 10. The sense is, 
Ihat where tliere is really no obstacle 
to tbe accomplisEimenC of an honesc 
plan — any more than there is for a 
man to walk in the day-time— tAet/ 
become perplexed and ambarraSBHd, 
aa much as a man would be, should 
sudden darkness come around htm at 
mid-day. The same sentiment occurs 
in uh. lii. 25. A life flf honesty and 
nprrglitnesB will be sttendei! niih 
prosperity, but a man who attempts 
to carry bis plans by trick and art, 
will meet with unexpected embnr- 

theae expressions is, that God embar- 
rasses the cunning, the crafty, and 
the artful, bat gives success to those 
who are upright ; and that, therefore, 
haiawortliyofconfidance. 

15, But he aaxeth the poor from the 
fipord. He shows himself to be the 
friend and protector of the defence- 
less. The phrase "from the ewiird, 
from their mouth," has been various- 
ly inlerpruted. Dr. Good renders it. 



l,»lpl6« 






This rendering is obtained by chang- 
ing the points in ihe word ^''IJ^i 
Jrom the sicord, to ^'IIHIS, making i( 
the Hophal participle from 3"?'l, to 
make desolate This was proposed 
by Capellus, and has been adopted 
by Durcl, JHichaclis, Dathe, Doe- 
derliii,anclolI]nrs Rosinmilllcrpru- 



from the sword, from their mouth, 

and from the hand of the mighty. 

16 So the poor hath hope, 

and iniquity stoppeth her mouth. 






Je- 



noiincesitwhoUy 

rome renders it, &, gladio 

— ' from (he sword of their mouth.' 

It seems to me that the whole verse 

may be literally rendered, ■ he Baveth 

from the sword, from their mouth, 

and Irom tho handof the strong, the 



dmg to 



n,(he 



th' may ettliel 
mean from the mouth, i, e. the edge 
of the sword, using the plural for (he 
lingular, or from the mouth of oppres- 
sors, using it to represent their vio- 
lence, and their disposition to devour 
the poor. The latter is moro proba- 
bly tile true Interpretation, and there 



. Thus 
It God 






iterprei 



B the 






poor from oppres; , , 
words, that he befriends them, a 
therefore worthy of confidence. This 
* nent accords with what is found 
where in the Bible. 

the poor hath hope. From 
me interposition of God, Tiiey are 
not leit in a sad and comfbrtless con- 
God as their protector and friend, and 
to look forward to another and a bel- 
ter world. This sentiment accords 
with all that is elsewhere said in the 
Scriptures, that the offers of mercy 
are specially made to the poor, and 
that they are peculiarly the objects of 
the divine compassion. H .^nd ini- 
quity stoppeth keT mojitk. That is, 
the wicked are confounded when 



i which they have laid 
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observation, and as ctearlj' demon- 
alrating in his view Ihal Itiere is a 
superin [ending and overruling Provi- 
denoB. A caraful observation of (he 
COUC3B of evenfa would lead undoubt- 
cdly lo the same concluaion, and Mn 
has been embodied in almost every 
language by eome proverbial sonti- 
nieiit. We eipreas it by saying that 
" honeiity ie the best policy ;" a pro- 
verb thnl is undoubtedly founded in 
wisdom. TbeBentiment is, that ifa 
miin wishes long to prosper, he should 
--aiglitforward " ' " ' " 



<o ; that 



ning, 1 



rigue. 



derhanded dealing, and 
ment, will sooner or later defeat it- 
self, and recoil on the head of him 
who uses it ; and that, iheretbre, if 
tliere were no higher motive than 
self-interest, a man should be honest, 
frank, and open. Bee this argument 
Staled at greater length, and with 
great beauty, in Psalm xxivii. 

17, Behold, happy is the man ui/ion 
God eorreUetk. This varse com- 
mences a new argnment, designed to 
show that afllictions are followed by 
so important advantages as to make 
it proper that wo should ^ubi 



vithou 



The senti- 
il expressly 



! thought frequently occurs in 
the Bible. See James i. 12. Prov. 
iii. 11,13. The sense is plain, that 
God confers a favor on us when he 
recalls us from our sins by the cor- 
rections of his paternal hand — as a 
ikther confers a fevor. on a child 
whom herestrains from sin by suitable 
correction. The way'in which this 
is done, Eliphaz proceeds to state at 
length. He does it in raosl beautiful 
language, and in a manner entirely 
in accordance with the sentiments 
wh^jh occur elsewhere in the Bible. 
The word rendered correeteth ('^?^) 
means to argue, convince, reprove. 



despise not thou tlie cliai 
of the Almighty. 



them to walk in the paths of virtue. 
The word " happy" here, means 
that the condition of such an one is 
biassed OTIlliS); Gr. /la^iieio?— not 
that tliere is happiness in the suffering. 



The I 



i, that 






God recalls his friends from their 
wanderings, and from the error of 
their ways, rather than to suffer them 
to go on to ruin. He does me a 

ing; he lays me under obligation to 
him who even with violence saves 
me liom flames which would devour 
me. Eliphaz undoubtedly means to 
be understood as implying that Job 



recall htm from the errorof his ways. 
That he had sJimed, and that these 
calamities had come as a cunsequence, 
he seems never once to doubt ; jet he 
supposes that the affliction wasmeant 
in kindness, and proceeds to state 
that if Job would receive it in a 
proper manner, il might be attended 
still with important benelita. V There- 
fine despise not thou the chaslining 
of the Mmighty. ' Do not regret 
(OSBPl), Sept. u^ artaralrov—Wio 
means which God is using to admoo- 






Ther 



indoubtedly to the feelings 
which Job had manifested (ch. iii.) ; 
and the object of Eliphan is, to show 
him that there were importent bene- 
fits to bo derived from affliction which 
should make him willing to bear it 
without murmuring. Job had exh 
bited, as Eliphaz thought, a disposi- 
tion to reject the lessons which 
designed to teach 






nthe 



the Almighty, 

mind he would recall him, and would 

impress on him the truth that there 
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18 For " lie maketh aore, and 
bindeth up ; he woundeth, and 
his hands make whole. 

19 He ' shall deliver thee in 



18. far he maketh sore. That is, 
he afflicts. II .Sni hindeth vp. He 
heals. The phrase is taken from the 
custom of binding up a wound. See 
Notes on Isa. i. 6. ixjviii, 31. This 
was a common mode of healing 
among the Hebrews ; and the practice 
of medicine appears to have been con- 
fined much to eiternal applications. 
The meaning of this rerse is, tlial 
afflictions come from God, and Ihat 
he only can support, comfort, and 
restore. Health is his gilt; and all 
the consolation which we need, and 
for which we can look, must come 
from bim. 

19. He shall ddive)- ihec in six 
trauiUs. Sis is used here to denote 
1 Indefinite number, meaning that 



This modi 



subles 






lid suppor 
is mods of speech is 
a among the Hebrews 
nuoiiber is mentioned, i 



added. The method , 
number within the limit, and then to 
add one more, meaning Ihat in all 
insrances the thing referred to would 
occur. The limithere leseven,wilh 
the Hehrews a complete and perfect 
number; and (he idea is, that in any 
succession of troubles, however nu- 
merous, God was able to deliver. 
Similar espressiona not unfreqnently 
occur. Thus in Amos i. 3, 6, 9, 11, 
13, ii. 1, 4, 6: 

ThaaraiUitlieLonD: [four, 

""ThasialiiflheKKP; 






BIX troubles ; yea, in seven there 
shall no evil touch thee, 

20 In famine ''he shall redeem 
thee from death ; and in war 
from the ' power of the sword. 



There he three things Ihal .go woll, 
Yea.foutiirec<.n.elyingoing; ^_^^ 

aL'T^' a ■'"■'nBl ivhom the™ is no rising op, 

Comp. Homer, Iliad vi. 174 ; 

regard Co number, 



ThosE 



ii Ihini 



dotb tTie Lord bo 



IT Tkere shall no evil touch tkee. That 
" 1, permanently ; for he could not 
lean that ho would not be subjected 
> calamity at all, since t^ the Tory 
supposition he was a sufferer. But 
the sense is, that God would save 
from those calamities. 

20. In famine he shall redeem tkee. 

hat is, will deliver thee from death. 

n the meaning of the word redetm, 

e Notes on Isaiah, ch. xliii. 1, 3. 
^FromthepotBeroftkestoord. Marg. 
- 'n Heb. hands. That is, he should 
be slain by armed men. A monlk 
iflen attributed to the sword in the 
Scriptures, because it devours; hands 
are attributed to it here, because il is 
by the hand Ibat we pertiirm an 
undertaking, and the sword is per- 
!onil!eJ, and represented as acting 
13 a conscious agent. Camp, Ezek. 
!ixr. 5. margin. The meaning is, 
that God would prolsci those who 
put their trust in him, in times ol 
calamity and war. Doubtless El iphaz 
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21 Thou shall be hid ' from 
the scourge of the tongue ; ° nei- 
ther shalt thou be afraid of de- 
struction when it cometh. 

had seen instjinces enough of lliis 
hind (o lead him (o this general con- 
cluaion, where Ihe pious poor had 
been protected in a rumarhnble maa- 
nor, and where signul deliverances 
had been vouchsafed to ihe righteous 
in dang.ir. 

Si. Thou shall be kid from the 
gcourgc of the toTtgve. Marg. Oi-, 
when the tongne scuurgeth. The \ 
randared "scourge" — Bill' — rai 
properly a whip, ll is used of God 
when he scowges men by calamities 
aud punishments, Isa. x. S6. Job is. 
33. See the use of the verb '^ifO in 
ch. i,7. Here it is Nsed to denote a 
slanderous tongue, as being that 
which inflicts a severe wound upon 
the reputation and peace of an indi- 
vidual. Theideais, that God would 
guard the repnlalion of those who 
commit theinselres to him, and that 
they shall be secure from slander^ 
" wiiose breath," Shahspears saya, 
" outvenoma all (he worms of Nile." 
H JfeithtT shalt thou be afraid when 
dtstTuetioa eavieth. That is, your 
>nind shall he calm in dMse calamities 
which threaten destruction. When 
war rages, when the tempest howls, 
when the pestilence breathes upon a 
community, then your mind shall be 
at peace. A similar thought occurs 
ill Isa. iivi. 3 : " Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee ;" and the same aen- 
(imonl is beautifully illustrated at 
length in the XCIst Psalm. The 
Chaldee Paraphrase applies all this 
to events which had occurred in the 
history of the Hebrews. Thus ver. 
30: "In the feraine in Egypt; he 
redeemed thee from death ; and in 
tlie war with Amaiek, from being 
slain by the sword " Ver. 21 ; " In 
:hB injury inflicted by the tongue of 
Balaam thou wert hid among the j 
clouds, and thou dtdst not fear from I 



23 At destruction and famine 
thou shaJt laugh : neither shall 
thou be afraid of the beasts of 



the desolation of the Midianjtes when 
it came." Ver.Sa: " In the desolation 
of Sihon, and in (he famine of the 
desert, thou didst laugh ; and of the 
camps of Og, who was like a wild 
beast of the earth, thou wert not 

as. Jit destructiim and famine thou 
shalt laugh. That is, thou shalt be 
perfectly safe and happy. They shall 
not come upon Ibee ; and when Ihey 
approach with threatening aspect, 
thou shalt smiie with -- ' 
security. The word here 
famine (-,83) is an unusual word, 
dilfers from thatot 



TMsv 



■ring II 



. . derived from *BB 
languish, to pine from hunger 
and thirst. It then means the Ian- 
guid and feeble state which exis,ts 
where there is a want of proper 



uont s 



nilar t< 



Bipressed occurs 



e always objects c 

read, and in the fastnesses ani 

deserts of Arabia, they vere espe 

cialiy so. They abounded he e 

and one of the higl e t n a_,es c 

happiness (here would be that the < 

>uld be perfect safetv from tJ em 

umilar promise oc u s Pe 

1.13: 






u 



Tbe jounj ... 

trampie under loot 
And a promise similar to this was 
made by the Saviour to his disciples : 
" They shall take up serpents ; and if 
tbey drink any deadly thing, it shall 
not hurt them," The sentiment- of 
Eliphaz is, that they who put their 
trust in God would Und protection, 
and have the consciousness that they 
were secure wherever they were. 
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93 For thou shalt be in league 
with the stones of the field ; and 
the beasts " of the field sha!l be 
at peace with thee. 



23 For thou shall it in league with 
titr. Sloncs ofthejield. In the Hebrew, 
'■ There shall be a covenant between 
thee and the stonea of the tield." 
The sense is, tiie-y ahull not harm 
thee, TI<ey are liere spoken of as 

peuce, atid that would nut annoj or 
injure. It ia to be remombereil that 
this was spoken in Arabia, where 
rocks and atones nbounded, and where 
travelling, from that cause, was dilli- 
cult nnd dangerous. The senso here 
is, as I understand It, that he would 
be permitted to muke hie wa;^ in ease 
and safety. Tindal renders it ; 



In the l> 



■mteieii 



Tlia (wMlai gf ilio foalde shuH give Uioo ponco. 
Some bavo supposed that the mean- 
ing is, lliat the land would be free 
from stones chat rendered il bairen, 
and wonid ho rendered fertile if the 
favor of God was songEit. Sliaw, in 
his Travels, supposes that it refers to 
the custom of walking over stones, in 
whichlho feet are liable .to be injured 
every moment, and that the meaning 
is, that that danger would be averted 
by the divine inlerposition. By others 
it bus been conjectured that ibe allu- 
sion is ton custom which is known as 
skopetism, of which Egmont and 
Heyman (Reisen, II.Th. S. 156), give 
the followingaecount : "that in Ara- 
bia, if any one is living at variance 
with another, he places on his land 
sionesas a warning that no one should 
dare to plow it, as by doing it he 
would ciposH himself to the danger 
of being punished by him who had 
plaeedlTiB stones there." This cus- 
tom is also referred to by Illpjan (L. 
IX. de officio Proconsulis), and in the 
Greek Pandects, Lib. h. Til, s:>rii. 
Leg. 9, Il may be doubted, however, 
whether this custom was as early as 
tlio Umo of Job, or wa 



24 And thou shall know ' that 

thy tabernacle shall be in peace ; 
and thou shalt visit thy habita- 
tion, and shalt not 'sin. 



then as to make it probable that the 

poses the meaning to he, ' Thy fieFd 
shall be free from stones, which would 
render it unfruitful.' Alte u. neue 
M»rgenland,m(oc. Other eiplana- 

(Commentary), but it seems to me 
that the view presented above, that 
travelling would be rendered safe and 
pleasant, is the true one. Such a 

EromisB would he among the rich 
lessings in a country like Arabia. 
Ui. Snd thnu skiat know that tky 
tabernacle shuil be in peace. Thy 
lent— fr]!' fix)— showing that it was 
common then to dwell in tents. The 
sense is, that when he was away 
from homehe would have confidence 
that hia dwelling was secure, and his 
family safe. This would be an assur- 
ance producing no small degree of 
conaolalion in a country ahounding 
in wild beasts and robbers. Such is 
the nature of the blessing which Eli- 
phaz says the man would have who 
put his confidence in God, and com- 
mitted his cause to him. To a certain 
extent this was, and is, undoubtedly 
true. A man cannot indeed have 
miraculous assurance when from 
home, that hia wife and children are 
still alive, and in health ; nor can he 
be cerrain that his dwelling is not 
wrapped in flames, or that it has been 
preserved from the intrusion of evil- 
minded men. But he may feel assur- 
ed that ail is under llie wise control 
of God ; that whatever occurs will be 
by his permission and direction, and 
■" ■ ' ■ ultimate good. He may 



vilhea 






his home with all that is dear to him 
to God, and fee! that in his hands a!l 
is safe. IT ^nd thou ahalt visit thy 
hohitalion. That is, on the return 
from a journey, li And Ttot sin. This 
in a very unhappy translation, Thti 
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25 Thou shalt know also that 
thy seed shallhe 'great, and thine 
offspring as the grass of the 



word hers used, and whicli is reodared 

Nan, hkdtd. It 13 true that it is com- 
monly rendered to sin, and that it 
often bas tbis Eense. But it praperlj' 
mesns to miss; that is, not to hit the 
mark, spoken of sn areber. Judges 
XZ.16', then to make a £ttse step, ta 
Btumble or fall, Prov. xii. 2. It thus 
accords exactly in sense with the 
Greek afiaiiTdra. Here Ihe original 
sense of the Hebrew word sbould be 
retained, meaning that he would not 
miss the way to his dwelling; that 
is, that be would be permitted to re- 
turn tn it in safety. Gesenius, how- 
ever, renders it, " Thou niustereat 
tliy pasture (fioeks), and missest 
naught :" (bat is, nothing is gone ; 
all thy flocks are there. But the more 
ohrious sense, and a sense which the 
connection demands, is that which 
refers the whole description to a man 
who is on a journey, and who is ex- 
posed to the dangers of wild beasts, 
and to the perils of arough and stony 
way, but who is permitted to visit 
,- . ■„...: .:... :. -being 



sappc 



nted. 



interpretstion 



in giyei 



.ariely of 



n of the 



^ laage, which may be seen in Rosen- 
mttller and Good. Many suppose it 

domestic affairs, and Rnd all to his 



be. It cannot he doubted that the 
Hebrew word "visit " (115?) will 
bear thisinterpretalion, but that above 
proposed seems to me beat to suit the 
connection. The margin correctly 

25 Thou slialt ktwto also that thy 
seed shall be great. Marg. muck. 
That is, thy posterity shall be nuoier- 



26 Thou shait come to thy 
grave in a full age, ° like as a 



This 



B bles 



tviib the 



supposed to be connected \ 
favorofGod. See Notes on lea. liii. 
10. II And thine offsjtring as the 
grass of the earth. On the meaning 
of the word here rendered of spriti", 
sea Notes on Isa. xlviii. 19. Nothing 
is moro common in the Scriptures, 
than to compare a prosperous and a 
happy man toagreen and flourishing 
tree. See Pa. i, 3, jcii, 12-14. The 
idea here is, that (he righteous would 

ity, and that (he divine favor to them 
would be shown by the blessing of 
God on (heir children. Comp. Ps 



Tby wife shall bo n 

thine house ; 
Thy children likoo 



It fssrdh (he Lord, 



36. Iftoa shall come to thy grave 
infiiU age. That Is, thou shalt have 
long life ; thou shalt not be cut down 

Ereraaturely, nor by any sudden ca- 
imity. It is to be remembered that 
long life was regarded as an eminent 
blessing in ancient times. See Notes 
on Isa. \xr. 32. IT Like as a shock 
of com Cometh in. in his season. Marg. 
ascendeth. As a sheaf of grain is 
harvested when it is fully ripe. This 
is a beautiful comparison, and the 
meaning is obvious. He would not 
be cut offhelbre hia plana were fully 
matured; before the fruits of rigb(- 



>uld b 



taken 



He 



iv gram 



ipe fbr heaven — as iheyellov 
s for the harvest. Grain is not cut 
lown when it is green ; and the 
neaning of Ellphaz is, (hat it is as 

desirable that man should live to a 
;nod old age before he is gathered to 
lis fathers, aa it is that grain should 

he suffered to stand until it is fully 
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27 Lothis, we have searched' 

a Pr.a.3-5. 1 AynJf. Pr, 9. IS 



37. Lo tliis. All tills that I have 
■aid; the truth of all the remarks 
wliich I hare made. If IVe ham 
searched it. We have by carBfiil 
observation of Ibe ooursa of aventa 
come to tliew conclustana. These 
are our Tlewa of the providence of 
God, and of Che priociples of his gov- 
ernment, as Eir as we have had iho 
opportunity of observing, and they 
are well worthy of your attention. 
Tbe sentiments in these twochapters 
indicate close and accurate observa- 
tion ; and if we think that the ohser- 
vacion was not always wholly accu- 

ried farther than nets would warrant, 
or that Ellphaz applied them with 



it, so it is ,• hear it, and know 
thou it for ' thy good. 



of Job, V 






Ferity lo the . 



mber that this 
fancy of the world, that 
ihey liad few historical records, and 
Hat they had no u>riilen feeelaliBn. 
If ihey were fevored with occasional 
revelations, as Eliphaz claimed (ch. 
iv. 13, seq.), yet they were few in 
number, and at distant intervals, and 
the divine communications pertained 
to but few points. Though it may 
without impropriety he maintained 
that some of the views of Eliphaz and 



yet we may safely ask, Where among 
the Greek and Roman sages can 
views of the divine government bo 
found that equal these in correctness, 
— -■--- - - expressed with equal force 






auty ? Forpro 



»ad and at 



observation, for bo auty of thought 
and sublimity of espreasion, the sage 
of Tenian will not fall behind the 
sages of Athens ; and not the least 
interesting thing in the contemplation 
of the book of Job, is (he comparison 
which we are almost of neeeasily 
compelled to make between the ol 



nthei 









Lud those which 
were made by the philosophers of 
the ancient heathen world. Is it 
improper lo suppose that one design 
of this book was lo show how liir the 
human mind could go, with the old 
of occasional revelations on a few 
points, in ascertaining the principles 
of the divine administration, and to 
demonstrate that, after alt, the mind 
needed a fuller revelation to enable 
man to comprehend the truths per- 
taining to the kingdom of God? II 
Hear tt for thy good. Marg. as in 



CHAPTER VI. 



Theib t»D obspUra oDinpilie the answer of Job to the speech of Eliphez. There is much 
■bong emalian In Ihle lejily ; much that eiprosBC) Ibe depth of his soiioiv ; luach laol iiiely; 
■nd mueh also that oDiiiiot be juslllled Id Ms impntienos, inii in his reraonatrancoa with God far 

cloae, he makes hiiiDbls sod pealtent aekDowledgmem to God. In reply to ths lurah end eeven 
in«Diu.liDns of Elinhas, hs jostifies the hitlemeaa oT tail eomplalnti bj the leverlty of tha 
iBUetion which ho bed heeo called to eadus, ch. tL B-13. This atjeat leada hua into o pai ticuler 
■tatsmsnt of |he depth aod eiteni of Mb xaann, as if eher hid not baea understood oi eppre- 
eljtedbyhisnitnda. Ho iv;BhesC>a-9,3) ttant fiUi irlef were thotonffalF end altea^teiycon- 
■idarod f say. fret. 4) tljol the anws of the Almighty are in him, and that the terror, oi' God 
Bie arrnycd agoin^t lifgii ; remarks thst he dill not comi>]ain withuut ■^amr., aa; moie than Ihe 
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fiknda. 



t»like 



^l«Z 



y nqiuiti hie ir'naih 
I itEont Bipnagian o 
•~^ v.<>^i.kdnd tfaa daptb of liii n 
I" JMUfi^U™ of hli feelingB (ol 
Td all Ibis he lays (uli. tU. 1) tiia 
in biielhig, who aiuiiDiiily hnnd fttliii 
-v — , tolo^ •-- -■- '•--=•- 



lamai oujht id Iibib Ihe >yni|>ithj of hia 
lad greallj BigravalBrt Kij luflerinea, •>. 14- 
. m tlia doiatl, irhers a company of trovnl- 
to ta dried up " ■ 



rhkh tbej fmmd to In dried EiM ti. U^^'ke ihen'(vsVS' 
I lie jmllfisd. Ho evidently anppoiea thai ihey did 
sod eld nol aymnlhlH wiih blm aa thay ouriit la do. 
l->l)t ho ncapriulalei hll iuOeiiaga. Eliphaa had 



"11 iH.ouiig, HBO uuiDoiiy (ongea Hnine eroaa or tne aayj Ibat hi* wa» a Eft of toll Bad pain, 
where it waa proper la laok (br the tbadea of the «Teiiln«, va. S, 3 j th&l h!> den ud aiiihu Sara 
filled with TOnliy end miiow.n. 3,4. He ducilbei hia diaesis e^ fillip tiJi fleih inibwofme 
aad aloib of daat. Ter. S ; and aaya that hi. d^g ue iwifl, ud (hilt ha moil aoon -vaniah™ ay 
hko a clood and be [ino»n ao more, yer. 10. How than, he eahi, ooold berealiain hi> aoguiih? 
How could be helpapaaking in the hilteineaaof hu eonl? var. 11. Bnrriod on bt Uii deap 
aonseofhis sorroivs.Tienowallowa hlmaelf w.ejpoatujato ii a varjimptopet mimer wiiS 
God, and loramonslrale "ilhhim in great severltyoflioEHiiefbrlhiijalllhjlini; him, vj. 13-19, 
He aata whether ha wu a see oc I whale, that God •boiild waloh him fa thi>S.ni»r, ver. 19 - 
Hja Ihu ivhea he would tehe rest Da hia bed, then God frightened Uia with dlilra«ins •laiona^ 
T», 13, 14 j Ibet lueb waa hia coodition that he loathed indhated hla lift, ti. 15, IB, and demaads 
,.,ik .».~,,i.— ~i.„. „ man tint God ahDoHlhpi vlik him, and IhathanoiiM not fur the 
hMB-ia. 17-19; and, continnii^lheeeine bitter Igngnage of eomplaint, 
X why, eappodng be itiuj linned, wai he of go mn^ D^aeqnsnce ai ti> 
.. .nannor, Ihe altentian of the Almiahly,' What iBJuti hai his offence 
God, that be ahordd liiit bim thna ? Why did not Sod (b^iia the An, and taho bia heoyy 
lie of feelins ft evinced in this speech of Job which woa showa in ch, "il : "and while 
great t|e«uty, and much of the workingi <rf iho human heart deielepcd, otilt there la 



"DUT Job answered and sa 
-*-' 2 Oil that my grief i 
thorouglily weighed, and nij 



bilel^Et time let) 
ha Data with hnpi 



2. that my grief were t/wrougMy 
tveigked. Tlie word rendered gri^ 
tiers (iU^S) may mean either veia- 
tion, (rouble, grief, Ecel.i. 18, Ii. 33; 
or il may metin anger, Deut. xiiii. 
19, Ezet. XI. 28. 7t is rendered by 
liie LXX here, o^ji'l — unger ; by 
Jerome, peccata — sins. The sense 
of the whole passage may either'be, 
thai Job wished his anger or hla 
complainta lo be laid In the balance 
witli bis calamity, to see ir one waa 
more weighty than Ihe other — mean- 
ing tliat he liad not complained un- 
reasonably or unjustly fRasenmftWej-^,- 
or that he wished that his afflictions 
might be put Into one seals and the 
sands of the sea in another, and 
the one weighed against the other 
(J^oyes) ; or simply, thai he desired 
tbnt his sorrows I'hould be accuratelj 
estimated. This latter la, I think, 
Ihe true sense of the passage. He 
supposed his friends had not under- 



1 lifted ,if 



Blood and appreciated his sufferinga ; 
Ihal they were disposed to blame him 
without understanding the eitent of 
his sorrows, and he desires that they 
would estiniale them aright before 
they condemned him. In particular, 
he seems lo have supposed that 
Ellphaz had not done justice to the 
depth of his 8 ■—.>.... 



which he had just 


made. The figure 


of wcigMng acli 






or unnalnral. ' It 


means to lahe aw 




their nmount. So 


we speak of ftfor?/ 


calamities, of afll 


utions that crush us 


by their weight, e 


c. ■[ Laid in the 


Salantta. Mare, 
s, raised up and ] 


Lifted up. Thai 


ut in the scales, or 


put in thesciilesa 


d then raised up— 


IS is common in we 


ghing. T Together 


;"nT;). At the same lime; that aii 


my sorrows, griefs, and woes, were 


piled on the scales 


and then weighed 


He supposed tliat 


only a partial osti- 
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3 For now it would be heavier 
than Ihe sand " of the sea : there- 
fore ' my words are swallowed 



mate hud been formed of the extent 
of hUcalaiiiLtiea. 

3, Heavier than the sand af tliB sea. 
Tliat is, tliey wouid be found lo be 
inauiraoftable. Who could bear up 
tbe sands of lUe sea ? So Job saya of 
Ills sorrows. A comparison aome- 
■whnl similar is found in Prov. xxvii. 3. 
Heavf IB a stone, and weiglity Iho sand of lbs 
DdI u ro"'a wrath is hcivioi than them Iwth. 
IT Jlfy tooj-rfs are swnWoaJtrf ?<p.''Marg. 
I want words la eipress my gri^. 
Tliis exprcBSBs llie true sense — but 
not with the s»ma poetic beauty. iVe 
express the same iden when we say 
iliat wo are choked with grief: wo 
are so ovsrwlielmed whli sorrow that 
we cannot Hpeak. Any vary deep 
Binollon prevents the power of utter- 
ance. So in Ps. Ixxvii. 4 : 



bla variety in Ihe intarpretotion of 
word hare rendered sieaUoKed up — 
il7^. Gasenius supposes thai it me 
to 'speak raslily, lo talk at randi 
and that llie idea is, that Job n 
admits that his remarks hud been 
unguarded — " therefore were my 
words rash." The same sense 
Caatall gives to the Arabic word. 
Seiiullens renders it, " tlierofora are 
my words tempestuous or fretful." 
Rosenraaller, " my words exceed 
due moderation." Caatellio, " my 
words fail." Luther, "tberofore it 
ia vain that I speak." Tbe LXX, 
"but my words seem to be evil " 
Jerome, " my words are full of grief." 
In this variety it is difficult lo deter- 
mine the meaning; hut probably the 



4 For the arrows of the Al- 
mighty are within me, the poison 
whereof driiiketh up my spirit ; 
the terrors ' of God do set them- 
selves in array against me. 



ncrprelBlion is to be retained, by 
h tiie word is derived from 
51^, to absorb, to swallow up- Comp. 
Prov. X!i. 25. Obud. 16. Job xxxix. 
30. Prov. xxiii. 3. The word does 
not elsewhere occur. 

4. For the arrows of the Jtlmighty 
are within me. That is, it is not a 
light affliction that I andura. I am 
wounded in a manner which could 
not be caused bj man— callod to 
endure a severity of suffering which 
shows that it proceeds from the 
Almighty. Thus called to suffer 
what man could not cause, he main- 
tains that it is right for him to com- 
plain, and that the words which he 
employed were not an improper 
expression of the extent of the grief. 
II ThepoisoH whereof drinLetk up my 
spirit. Takes away my vigor, my 
comfort, my life. Ha here compares 
his afHictions with being wounded 
with poisoned arrows. Such arrows 
were not unfreouently used among 
the ancients. The object was to 
secure certain death, even where Ihe 
wound caused by the arrow itself 
would not produce it. Pmson was 
made so concentrated, that the small- 
est quantity conveyed by the point of 
en arrow would render death inevi- 
table. This practice contributed 
much to the barbarity of savage war. 
Thus Virgil speaks of poisoned 



And again. Mil. x, 140 : 
Vulncm dirinow, et taloraoa aimaie veneno. 
So Ovid, Lib. 1. da Ponto, Eleg, i; 
of the Scythians: 
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bfaj ' u'heii he. lialii grnss 1 or loweth 
llie ox over his lotlder 1 



Virgil, ^n. xii. 857. In llio Odysspy, 
i. atiO, soil, we rend of Ulysses tlial 
lie wont to Epiiyra, a city of Tlies- 
saly, 10 obtain rriim Hub, tlie son ul 
Marmer, dendiy poison, tlmt lie miglil 

arrows. The pestilence wliicli pro- 
duced so grent u destruction in tlie 
(jrecinn cump is also said by Homor 
(Iliad i. 4d) to Imve been en used by 
arrows shot from ibe bow of Apollo. 
The plirase " dtiiikoth up tlie spiHt " 
is very oppressive. We speak onw 
or the sword tkirslingfor blood; but 
this language is more expressive and 
striking. The Sgiire is not uncom- 
mon in tlie poetry of the East and of 
the nncicnls. In the poem of Zohair, 
the third of the Moallakat, Or those 
transcribed in golden letters, and 
suspended in the temple of Mecca, 
the snme image occurs. It is tlius 
rendered by Sir William Jones ; 

°'y«)lorNuufb"."' "" '" " ""* 
A similar eiprassion occurs in Soph- 
ocles in Trachinn. vs. 1061 , as quoted 
by Schultens, when describins the 
pestilence in which Hercules suffered: 



This has been imitated by Cicero in 

Tusculan. Disp. ii.8: 

Hec me iriotivil vsits OulnJl [uEciuni, 

So Lucan, Pharsa. li, 741, seq. gives 
a similar description : 



■, thai 






e tender, more delicate, 
more full of pathos — ia the descrip- 
tion wliicli the Christian poet Cowpei 
gives of the arrow that pierces the 
side of the sinner. It is the account 



And In hii liunilj nnd l'ect,llui ciucl acnrs. 

Of such wounding he did not com- 
plain. The arrow was extracted by 
the lender hand of him who alone 
had power to do it. Had Job known 
had he been fully acfjuainled 



sinner may find there, we should not 
have heard tlia bitter complaints 
which he uttered in his trials, I.et 
us not judge him with the severity 



to excite terror. The word which is 
rendered " set in array " ("('^3) prop- 
erly denotes the drawing up of a line 
for buttle ; and the sense is here, 
that all these terrors seem to be ~ 
drawn up in battle array, aa if on 
purpose to destroy him. No expres- 
sion could more strikingly describe 
the condition of an awakened sinner, 
though it is not certain that Job used 
it precisely in Ibis sense. The 
idea as he used it is, that all that 
God commonly employed to produce 
alarm seemed to be drawn up as in a 
tine of battle against him. 

5, Bath tlie wild ass bray when ke 
hatkgriLsa. On ttie habits of the wild 
ass, see Notes on ch. xi. 13. The 
meaning of Job here is, that he did 

this he illustrates by Che fact that the 
wild animal that had a plentiful 
supply of food would be gentle and 
calm, and that when its bray was 
heard it was proof that it was suffer- 
ing. So Job says that there was a 
reason for his complaining. He was 
suffering ; and perhaps he means 
that his complaint was just as nam- 
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6 Can that which i: 

tal, and just as innocent, as the bray- 
ing of llie ass for its food, Heshoul.d 
have remembered, liowever, (hat hi 
was endowed with reaeon, and that 
he was bound la evince a different 
spirit from the brute crealioa. IT Or 
loineth the ox OBer his fodder That 






and u: 



for it. So Job says that his oom- 
plainls were proof that he was in 

for his language of comulainl. 

6. Can that tchich ts unaavory. 
Which ia insipid, or without taste. 
H Be eaten without salt. It is neces- 
sary to add salt in order to make it 
either palatable or wholesome. The 
Uttral truth of this no one can doubt. 
Insipid food cannot be relisbed, nor 
would it Jongsuslainhfe. "The Ori- 
entals eat (heir bread often with 
mere salt, without any other addition 
except some dry and pounded sumer- 



BTory 



> the c 



method at Aleppo." Russell's Natural 
History of Aleppo, p. 27. It should 
be remembered, also, that the bread 
of the Orientals is commonly mere 
unleavened cakes. See Rosen mu Her, 
Alte u. neue Morgenland, on Gen. 
Kviii. 6. The idea of Job in this 
adage or proverb ia, that there vfa& a 
fitness and propriety in things. Cer- 
tain things went together, and were 
necessary companions. One cannot 
be expected wj thou t the other; one 
is iacomptete without the other. 
Insipid Ibod requires salt in order lo 
tnake it palalabls and nutritious, and 
BO it is proper that sufTering and 
'amentation should be united. There 

there was for adding sail lo unsavory 
food. Much perplex Ely, however, 
has been felt in regard (o this whole 
passage, vs. 6, 7. Some have sup- 
posed that Job means to rebuke Eli- 
phaz severely forhis harangue on the 
necessity of palience, which he char- 



bee: 



vithoutsalt? (1 



gtb*re 






disgusting to him ; as being in fa-i at 
unpleasant to his soul as the while of 
an eea was to the taste. Dr. Good 
neaning, "Doth lliat 
Hhing of seasoning, 
nothing of a pungent or irrilaling 
power within it, produce pungency 
or irritation P I loo should be quiet 
and complain not, if I had nothing 
provocative or acrimonious; but alas! 
the tbod I am doomed to partake of 
is the very ealamity which is most 
■ ■ which I n ■ 



inlhe, s 



which 






■ying to my palate." But the real 
sense of this first part of the verse is, 
1 think, that which is expressed 
above — that insipid food requiiiss 
proper condiment, and that in bis 
sunerings there was a real ground fur 
'" ---=-- --' iplaint — as there 



s for 



ing use 



salt in that 



which is unsavory, 
to think that he meant in tills to 
reproach Eliphaz for an insipid and 
unmeaning address. H Or is there 
any taste in the vthitB of an egg f 
Crilics and commentators have been 
greatly divided about the meaning of 
this. The LXX reader it, tl Si xaX 
lOii ytiifia iv ^r\pant xernit,- is there 
any taste in vai-a words ? Jerome 
(Vulg.), "can any one taste that 
which being tasted produces death ?" 
The Targums render it substantial- 
ly as it is in our version. The 
Hebrew word rendered "while" 
(Ti"l) means properly spittle, 1 Sam. 
xii, 14. If applied to an eggjitmeans 
the while of it, as resembling spittle. 
The word rendered "egg" (Piafcn) 
nowhere else in the Scriptures- 
be regarded as derived from 
O?'^,*" s^eep, or dream, il may denote 
somnolency or dreams, and then 
fatuity, folly, or a foolish speech, as 
resembling dreams ; and many have 
supposed that Job meant to charac- 
' '~i the speech of Eliphai as of 
description. The word may 

srb, the "purslain" (GesmiJls), 
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mty taste in the white of an egg T 
7 The things that my soul re- 
fused to touch are as my sorrow- 



dily 8 



tlie Arabs, Greeks, 
which was used as a salad j and tht 
whole phrase bete may denote p«r- 
alain-broih, and hence an insipid dis- 
course. This is the interpretation of 
Gesenius ; but the more common am' 
more probable explanation is llial o 
our common version, denoting tin 
■■■'■"" "' 1 egg- But wf ■ ■ 



f the 



marh as Job a 



•erlrial espi 
apparent ; but in what way Job 
meant to apply it, is not so clear. 
The Jews say that ha meant to apply 
it to the speech of Eliplittz as being 
insipid and dull, without any IhiQg 
to penetrate the heart or lo enliven 
the fancy ; a speech as disagreeable to 
the mind as the white of an egg was 
insipid to the taste. Rosenmllllet 
supposes that he refers to his afflic- 
ttons, as being as unpleosani 
as the white of an egg was 
taste. It seems to me that 111 
ofaJl the proverbs used hare 
the same, and that they mean, ' there 
is a reason for every thing which 
occurs. The ass brays ana the oi 
lows only when destitute of food. 
That which is insipid is onpleasant, 
and the white of an egg is loathsome. 
So with my afflictions. They produce 
loathing and disgust. My very food 
(ver.7)iEdi9agreeable,andeBerj(iiny 
seems tasteless as the most insipid 
food would. Hence the language 
which I have used — language spoken 
not without reason, and eipressive 
of this stale of the soul.' 

7. IKb tMngs that my soul riifused 
to t/ntch. Tiiat / refused to toueh — 
[he word sold here being usod lo de- 
note himself. The idea here is, that 
those things which formerly were ob- 
jeols of loathing to him, had become 
his painfiil and distressing food. The 
idea may be either that he was re- 



8 Oh that I might have my 
request ; and that God would 
grant me ' the thing that I Song 



duoed to the j^reatest pain and dis- 
tress in partafting of hia food, since 
ha loathed thatwTiich be vras obliged 

more probably his calamity is de- 
scribed under the imuj^e of loathsome 
food in accordance with the Oriental 
usage, by which one is said lo tal 
or ias(« any thing; i e. to experienco 
it. His sorrows were as sickening 
to him as the artictes of food which 
he had niontfoaeii were lo tha 
elomach. The LXX render i( 
strangely, " For my wrath — /lov ^ 
oi'W— t^annot cease. For I sea my 
food^ offensive^ as the smell of a 
lion" — laanfii oiijiip If'aiTnq. 

S. Oh that I JiKffht have my request. 
To wit, death. This he desired as 
iheendofhissorrows, either that he 
might be freed from them, or thai he 
might be admitted to a happy world 
—or both. ir IVotild grant me Ifie 
thing that I Itmg far. Marg, My 
expectation. That is, death. He ex- 
pected it; he looked out for it; he 
was impatient that the hour should 
come. This stale of feeling is nol 

so accumulated and intense that a 
man desires to'die. It is no evidence, 
however, of a preparation (or death 
The wicked aro more frequently in 
this state than the tighlaous. Tiiey 
are overwhelmed with pain ; they 
see no hope of deliverance from it; 
and they impatiently wish that the 
end had come. They are stupid 
about the future world, and eillier 
suppose that the grave is ihe end of 
their being, or thai in some unde- 
finable way they will be made happy 
hereafter. The righteous, on the 
other hand, are willing to wait until 
God shall be pleased to release them, 
feeling that He has some good pur- 
pose in all that they endure, and that 
they do not s'lffer one pang too much 
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9 Even that " it would please 
God to destroy me; that he 
would let loose his hand and cut 
me off! 

Blki 19.4. Jon. 4, 3,9. lPa.«.9.Ac. 
so. an, 37. c 19,57.15. 



Such sometimes weie Job's feelings; 
but here, as in some otiaer inalances, 
no one can doubt that he was betray- 
ed into unjustifiable impatience under 
bis sorrows, and tbat he expressed an 
improper wish to die. 

9. Eatn tliat it leoald please God to 
destTOytae. To put me to death, and 
lo reloase me from my sorrows. 
Comp. ch. iii. 30, 31. The word 
randared destroy here {"S'J) means 
properly to break in pieces, to crush, 
to irampia under foot, to make small 
by bruising. Here the sense is, that 
Job wished that God would crush 
him, so as to lake his life. The 
LXX render ic wound — i[ioHr«toJ. 
The Chaldee renders il, " Let God, 
who has begun to make me poor, 
loose his hand and make me rich." 
If That he would let loose kis hand. 
Job here represents the hand of God 
as bound or confined. He wishes 
thai that fettered hand were released, 
and were so free in its inflictions that 
he might be permitted to die. IF .^nd 
cut mo 11^. This expression, says 
Gosenius (Leu. in liie word SSS), 
is 9 metaphor derived from a weaver, 
who, when his web is finished, cuts 
it off from Ibe thrum by wliich it 
is fastened to the loom. See Notes 






The 



that Job wished that GotI would 
whollj finish his work, and that as 
he bad begiin to destroy Iiim he 
would complete it. 

10. Then slieuld I yet have comfort. 
Dr. Good renders this, " then would 
I alroady take comfort." Noyes, 
" yet it should still be my consola- 
tion." The hteral sense is, ' and 
there would be to me yet consola 
lion ;' or ' my consolation would 
yet be.' That is, he would find 
comfort in the grave (comp. ch. iii. 
13, seq,), or in the fliture world. IF / 



10 Then should I yet hare 
comfort ; yea, I would harden 
myself in sorrow : let him not 
spare; for 'I have not concealed 
the words of the Holy "One. 

would liarden myself in sorrow. Dr. 
Good renders this, " and 1 will leap 
for joy." In a similar way Noyes 
renders it, " I would exult." So 
Schultens understands the expres- 
sion. The Hebrew word reiiderad 
"1 would harden myself" 0^0) oc- 
curs nowliere else, and expositors 
have been divided in regard to its 
meaning. According to Castell, it 
nieanstoslrengthen.tocontirm. The 
Chaldee '1:0 means to grow warm, 
to glow, to born, TIic Arabic 
jj_^ is applied lo a horse, and 
means to bent the earth with his feel, 
and tlien to leap, to exult, lo spring 
up ; and this is the idea which Gese- 
nius and others suppose is to be re- 
lained here — an idea which certainly 
better suits the connection than the 
one of hardening himself in 
_ .. _ .. rhp LXX render it Hlio^.^c 
— " I would leap," or exult, although 
they have sadly missed the sense in 
the other port of the verse. They 
render it, " Let but my citjy be a 

!rave. upon whose walls I will leap ; 
will not spare, for I have not falsi- 
fied (he holy words of my God." 
The Chaldoe renders it, " and 1 will 
exult (SW»51) when fliry comes 
upon the wicked." The probable 
meaning is, that Job would exult oi 
rejoice, if he was permilted lo die ; 
he would triumph even in the midst 
of his sorrow, if he might lie down 
and expire. II Let him not spare. 
Let him not withhold or restrain 
those sufferings which would sink 
me down to the grave. H For I have 
not cttneeided Ike words of the Holy 
One. I have openly and boldly main- 
tained a profession of attacliinent lo 
the cause of God, and to his truth. 
I have, in s public and solemn man- 
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II Whatisiiiyatrength,thatl 
should hope ? and what ' 
end, that 1 shoudd prolong mv 

lifei '• ' 

ner, prolossed altflchment t 
Maker ; I have not refused 
knoivledge that I am Iiis ; I he 
baen nehanied of him and his 
How much consolation may be found 
in suth a reflection when 
die : If there haa been a 
pr<)foasion of rtiiigion ; if tliere has 
been no shrinking back from attach- 
mer.t to God ; if in all circles, high 
and low, rich and poor, gay and 
serioDS, there lias been an unwaver-' 
ing end steady, though not ostenta- 
'- — -'-- -- •' jeofGod, 



12 is my strength the strength 
of stones? or is my flesh 'of 
lirass t 



3 hold Di: 



^ngihei 



Bnd<" 



iiliden 



ealcable 



! whei 



9Dlatioi 
e 10 die. 
If there has been concealment, and 
shame, and shrinking back from a 
profession of religion, there will be 
shame,and regret, and sorrow. Comn 
Ps. xl. 9. Acts XX. 20-27. 

11. What is my slrejiglh, that I 
should hope f Job had hitherto borne 
his trials without apprehension that 
he would lose his constancy of hope. 



phrase rendered ' 
probably means ri 

accumntated sorrc 
rendered life (I'B!) often means soul, 
spirit, mind, as well as life, and the 
sense is, that he could not hope, from 
any strength that he had, to hear 
without murmuring these trials until 
tlie natural termination of his life ; 
and hence he wislied God to grant 
his request, and to destroy lilm. 
Feeling that his patience was sinking 
under his oalamities, he says that it 
would be better for him to die than 
bo left to dishonor his Maker. It is 
the slate of feeling which many 



sutTere 



grea 



that I 






ml] I 



inder 



.0 die b< 

honor God. He asks, therefore, what 
strength he had that he should hope 
to be able to sustain his trials much 
longer. H ^nd leliat is mine end, 
that I should prolong my life ? Va- 
rious interpretations liave been given 
of this passage. Some stipposa it 



'What 



i the 



rengtb ? How long will ji 



' What end i 



ther 



Others, ' How distant 

ae end? How long have I to 

Koyes renders it, " And what 

le end that I should be patient !" 

■~""— supposes that the word 






s the > 



nd of his 



d that death would be a _ 
lief Thea is the lime to look to God 
for support and consolation. 

13. Is TOW strength the strength of 
stones9 That is, like a rampart or 
ftirtilication made of stones, or like 
a craggy rock that can endure as- 
saults made upon it. A rock will 
bear the beatings oftbe tempest, nniJ 
resist the floods, but how can frail 
man do it ? The idea of Job is, that 
lie had no strength to bear up against 
these accumulated trials; that he was 
afraid that he should he leit to sink 
under lliem, and to complain of God ( 
and that his friends were not to won- 
' if his strength gave wav, and he 
ered llie language of complaint. 
M-iamyjleshofhrass? Marg, irn- 
V. The comparison here used is 
imon. SoCicero, Aca. Qn, 

, lut e roboro dolatus homo ; 
habel corpus, habel a 



strength,' or that he had not 
foriitude ns to bo certain that he 
could long boar his trials without 
complaining or murmuring. The 



chiselled o' 



'. of the 1 



'for 



- body, 

he has a soul ; lie is actuated by 
mind, he is swayed by senses." Bo 
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13 Is not my help in me 1 and 
ia wisdom driven quite from me 1 

14 To him that ' is afflicted 



Theocritus, in his description of 
Amycus, IdjU.ixii. 47- 

>Ruuad as to fi[s vaat breaat and 
broad back, and with iron flesh, he 
is Bs if n calnssus formed witb a hsm- 



So ii 



Hon 



frequently ocoorH— o-iJi}(i((o» ^lop — 
an iroa heart — lo denote courage. 
And ao, according to Schultena, it 
has come (o be a proverb, oig ano 
ijyiio?, nax dnh Tijrjfj!— not from a 
tree, not from a TBck. The meaning 
of Job is plain. He liad flesh like 

force applied to tliem, as ifthej were 
made of brass or iron. Thej must 
give way ; and he apprehended that 
he would sink un.' " 
and be left \o use l< 
dishonor God. Al 
that these groat sorrows justified the 
strong expressiona which he had al- 
ready employed. 

13. Ia wtt my help in meP This 
would be belter rendered in anaflirma- 

The interrogative form of tlie pre- 
vious verses need not be continued 
in (bis. The sense is, < nlns ! there 
is no help in mo!' That is, '1 
have no strength ; I must give up 
under these sorrows in despair.' So 
it is rendered by Jerome, Rosenmlll- 
ler. Good, Noyea, and others. IT ^nrf 
it leiidom juile drixtn from me? 
This, also, ahould be read as an 
afilrmation, ' deliverance is driven 
The word rendered lois- 



dom ^T^^t'i^ n 



! properly a 



I purpose, enterprise. See 
NolBsonch.v.13, Here it means that 
all hope of deliverance bad fled, and 
that he was sinking in despair. 

14, To him Ihat is ajlicted. Marg. 



» pity sliould be shetoed from hia 
friend ; but he forsalteth the fear 
of the Almighty. 

mdtetli. The word here used (OB ) 
is from DDa, m&sds, to melt, flow 
down, waste away, and bore means 
one who pines away, or is consumed 
under calamities. The design of 
this verse is, to reprove his friends 
for the little sympathy which they 
had shown for him. He had looked 
for consolation in his trials, and he 
had a right to expect it; but he says 
that he had met with just the opposi'.o, 
and that his calamity was aggravated 
by the fact that they had dealt only in 
the language of seventy. 1IP«ysliould 
)3eiAiavieA from bit friend. Good ren- 
ders this, " shame to the man who 
despiseth bis friend." A great variety 
of Inlerprelalions have been proposed 
of the passage, but our translatiiin 
has probably expressed the true 
sense. If there is any place where 
kindness should be shown, it is when 
a man is sinking under accumulated 
sorrows lo the grave. 11 Bui he for 
saketh the fear of the Almighty. 
This may be cither understood as 
referring lo the language which Job 
says Ibey had used of him — eharging 

instead of consoling hira ; or it may 
mean that they had forsaken the fear 
of God in reproaching hiro, and in 
failing to comfort him; or it may 
mean that if such kindness ware not 
shown to a friend in trial, be wiiulil 
be left to cast ofl" the ftar of God. 
This last interpretation is adopted by 
Noyes. Good supposes that it is de- 
signed to be a severe reproach of 
Eliphaz, for the course which be bad 



It s< 



e tliat tl 



probably the correct interpretation. 
and that the particle 1 here is used 
in an adversative sense, meaning that 
while it was an obvious dictate oi 
piety to show kindness to a Iriend, 
Elipbaz had forgotten this obliga 
tion, and had indulged himself in a 
strain of remark which could not 
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CHAPTER VI, 



i05 



IS My brethreo-have dealt deceitfallj as a brook, onrfas the 
a Pa. 38. 11. streamof brooks they pass away ; 



)e found ii 



have been prompted by true reli- 
gion. This sealimenl he procoede 
to illuBlrate by ons of il, 
beautiful com pari 
any language. 

15. My iretliTen. To wit, the 
three friends who had come to 
condole with him. He uses the 
language of hrethTtn, to inlimala 
what he had a right to eipect from 
them,. Il is oomraon in alHanguages 
to give the name brethren to friends. 
IT Have dealt deceitfitUy. That is 
I have been sadly disappointed. 1 
looked for the laiiguageof condolence 
and compassion ; fiir something to 
cheer my heart, and to uphold iii- -- 
my trials— aa weary and thirsty „_ 
vellera look for water, and are sadly 
disappointed when they come to Ih 
place wheiB they expected (o iin. 
It, and find the stream dried up. 
The smiil^ here used is exquisilelv 

beautiful, considered as a r ' 

scrip lion of an actual occur ,., 

the deserts of Arabia. But its chief 
beauty consiats in its exact adaptalii 



lathe 



■chin 



lu ii.D vnoc uBiore nira, ana tfie poin 
and pith of the reproof which it ad- 
ministers. " The fullness, strength, 
and noise of these temporary streams 

fessionsmade to Job in his prosperLly 
by his friends. The dryness of (he 
waters at the approach of summer, 
resembles the tkilure of their fViend- 
ship in lime of affliction," (kou, as 
quoted by Nojes. \ ds a brook. 
That is, as a stream that is swelled 
by winter torrents, and that is dry in 



Arabia, and i 
The torrents 



bills in time of rain, or when sweiiea 
by the meiting of the ice ; but in 
mmnier they are dry, or their waters 
Me lost in the sand. Even large 
■treams are thus absorbed. The 
river Barrady, which waters Damas- 
cus, arter passing to a short distance 
to the south-east of the city towards 



the Arabian deserts, is lost in the 
sand, or evaporated by the haat of the 
sun. The Tdea here is, that travel- 
lers in a caravan would approach 
ths place where water had been 
found before, but would find (he 
fountain dried up, or the stream lost 
in (he sand ; and when they looked 
for rofreshment, ibcy found only dis- 
appointment. In Arabia there are 
not many rivers. In Yemen, indeed, 
there are a few streams that flow (he 
year round, and on the East the 
Euphrates has been claimed as be- 
longing to Arabia. But most of the 
streams are winter torrents that be- 
come dry m summer, or rivulels that 
are swelled by heavy rains. An 
illustration of the verse before ua 
occurs in Campbell's Travels in 
AlVica, " In desert parts of Africa 
it has alforded much joy to fall in 
with a brook of water, espeeially 
'"'■ ""■"■' =" •■■- -""-■■— of the 



juuriiBt, eipecung n wouia prove a 
valuable companion. Perhaps before 
it accompanied us two miles il be- 
came invisible by sinking into the 
sand ; but two miles farther along it 
would reappear and raise hopes of 
its continuance; but after running a 
few hundred yards, would sink 
finally into the sand, no more again 
to rise." A comparison of a man 
who deceivBB and disappoints one to 
mch a stream is common in Arabia, 
ind has given rise, according to 
5chnltens, to many proverbs. Thus 
they say of a ireachflroua friend, " I 
pat no trust in thy torrent ;■' and, " O 
torrent, thy flowing subsides.'.' So 
the Scholtaat on Moallahat says, "a 
pool or flood was called Gadyr, be- 
cause travellers when they pass by it 
find it full of water, but when they 
■olurn they find nothing there, and it 

fd them. So they say of a false 
nan, that he is more deceitful than 
the appearance of water" — referring, 
perhaps, to the deceiifik appearance 
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of Ihe mirage in t}ie sands of the 
desert. See Notes on Isa, XKXv. 7. 
IT And OS the stream of brooks they 
pass away. Aa the valley slreum — 
the stream that runs along in the 
Talley, that \s filled by the mountain 
lorrent. They pass away on the re- 
ceases to fall, and the valley is again 
dry. So with the consofations of 
false fi'iends. Thay cannot be de- 
pended on. All their professions 
are temjiorary and evanescetit. 

16. Wliidi are blackish. Or, rather, 
which ara turbid. The word here 
a3ed(11i5) raeanfl to beturhid.foul, 
or .nuddy, spoken of a torrent, and 
then to be of a dusky color, to be 
darit colored, as e.g. the skin scorch- 
ed by the son, Job ixi. 28; or to he 
dark — as when the sun is obscured. 
Joel ii, 10, iv. 15, Jeroine renders it, 
Qui timenl praiTiam — ' which fear the 



they ' vanish ; ' when it is hot, 
they are ' consumed out of theij; 
pl.ce. 

lareciiioff. S m (Se Im! Uertflf 



then 



The LXX r 






which melting at the approach of 
heat, it was not known whence it 
was." The espression in the Hebrew 
means that they were rendered dark 
and tarbid by the accumulated tor- 
rents caused by the dissolving enow 
and ice. IT By reason of the Ue. 
Whcn it mells and swells the 
Blreams. IT And leherHn the snov> is 
hid. That ia, says Noyea, melts and 
flows into them. Il refers to the 
melting of the snow in the spring, 
when the streams are ewelled as a 
consequence of it. Snow, by melt- 
ing In (he spring and summer, would 
swell the streams, which at o 
times were dry. Lucretius ment 
the melting of the snows on 



_ the plat™ _ }, in^ lent 

A similar description occura in Ho- 
mer, It. xl. 4S3 : 

■S,S f onirc nXitSiup mTllf»i nllirit tarii^l 
^eipA^^iiS far SfUffipti'^ K.T-\. 

And in Ovid ejso. Fast. ii. S19) 



17. What time. In Ihe time ; or 
after a lime. IF They wax itarm. 
Gesenius renders this word (1='^*^) 
mlien they became itHTrozo, and this 
version has been adopted by Noyes. 
The word occura nowhere else. 
Taylor (Concord.) renders it, 'to he 
dissolved by the heat of (he sun.' 
Jerome, ftcerint dissipati — ' in the 
time in which they are scattered,' 
The LXX, trattlaa &isiitrjq yirniiir?;!; 
— ' melting at the approach of nea(,' 
The Chaldee, "In the lime in which 
Ihe generation of the deluge sinned, 
they were scattered." Castell says 
that the word ^V, i" Fihei, as (he 
word in Chatdce {-")!), means to 
flow ; and also that it has the same 
^"m, lidrdbh, to be- 



In 



! the 1 



w£i1 means to be straitened, bound, 
confined. On the whole, however, 
the connection seems (o require us to 
understand it as it ia rendered in our 
common translation, as meaning, thai 
when they are eipoaed (o the rays of 
a burning sun, Ihey evaporate. They 
pour down from the mountains in 
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18 The paths of their way are 
turned aside; ihey go to nothing, 
and perish 

19 T hetroopsofTema "look- 

liurningsonda,or become exposed to 
the intense action of Ihe son, they 
Hre dried up, and disappear, IS They 
vamsh. Marg. are etit off. Thai i/ 
Ihej wander off into the sands of the 
desert until they are Snalli' IobI 
1 men it .V haef^ Marg^ X S 
tl^^ecf. When the summer come^ 
or when (tie rays of the sun are 
poured down upon them. H Thegare 
consumed. Ms^g. extinguished. They 
»re dried up, and furnish no water 



ed, the companies of Sheb.i watt- 
ed for them. 

20 They were confounded be- 



for the . 



thoir way." Good, " The outlets c 
llieir channel wind about." Rosen 
mailer, "The bands of irayellers di 
rect their journey to thera," Jerome 
"Involved are the paths of thei 
steps." According to the interpreta 
tioQ Di ItosenmUller, Noyes, Umbreit 
and others, it means thai the caravant 
on their journey turn aside from theii 
rogalar way iu order to find water 
lliere ; and that in doingil they go up 
into a desert and perish. AccordiuB 
to the other inlBrprBlatioo it meanf 
that (he channels of the stream wind 
along until they diminish and come 
to nothing. This latter I lake to be 
the true sense of the passage, as it is 
undoubtedly the most poetical It is 
a representation of the stream wind. 
Jug along in its channels, or making 
new cliannels as it (lows from the 
tnountain, until it diminishes bv 
evaporation, and finally comes to 
nothing. ir Theu go to nothing 
Noyos renders this very singularly, 
into the desert,"— meaning that the 
caravans, when they suppose thev 
are going to a pUce of reffeshmenf, 
"1 i); *° *" a desert, and thus per- 
ish. The word used here, however 
("n^),does not occur in the sense ofa 
dest^t elsewhere in the Scriptures. 
U denotes nothingnesa, emptiness, i 



vanity (see Gen, 1. 2), and very 
appropriately expresses the nothine'- 
nes, into which a stream vanishia 
when it IS dried up or lost in the sand, 
i.he sense is, that those streams wan- 
der along until they become smallei 
and smaller, and then wholly disap- 
pear. They deceive the travellei 
who hoped to find refreshment there 
(Streams depending on snows and 
storms, and having no permanent 
foonlains, cannot be confided in. 
Pretended friends are like them In 
times of prosperity they are full of 
professions, and their aid is. proffered 
ua. But we go to tJiem when we 
iced their assistance, when we are 
-ike the weary and thirsty traveller 
and ihey disappear like deceitlbl 
streams in the sands of the desert. 

19. The trolls of Tema looked. 
1 hat IB, looked for the streams of 
water. On the situation of Tema, 
see Notes, cb. u. 11. This was the 
country of Eliphaz, and tha image 
would be well understood by him 
The figure is one of esquisite beauty 
Tr m„»n= ihat the caravans from Te- 
r"l-,J-S!"^y>'>S through the desert, 
looked for those streams. They 
came with an espectation of finding 
the means of allaying their thirst. 
When they came there they were 
disappointed, for the waters had di^^. 
peared. Reiake, however, rBuders 
this, "Their tracks (the branchings 
of the flood) tend towards Tema ;"1 
a translation which the Hebrew will " 
bear, but tha usual version is more 
correct, and is more elegant. K T%e 
companies of Sheia waited for them 
The Sheba here referred to was 
probably in the southern parlof Ara- 
"-1. See Notes un laa, slv. 14. The 
IB is, that the carayans from that 
part of Arabia came and looked fiir a 
supply of water, and were disappoint- 

aO. They w'.n confounded iecaust 
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cause they had hoped ; they 

came thither, and were ashamed. 

21 Fornow' ye are 'nothing; 

ye see ray casting down, and are 



they had hoped. The caravans of 
Tema and Sheba. The word " con- 
founded" hare meana ashamed. It 
represents the slate of feeling which 
one has who has met with dbap- 
poitilraent. He ia perpleied, dis- 
tressed, and ashamed that he had 
entertained so confident hope. See 
Notes on Isa, m. 5. They were 
downcast and sad Ihat the waters 
had fililedjand they looked on one 
another with confusion and dismay. 
There ate lew images more poetic 
than this, and nothing that would 
more stiiltingly exhibit the disap- 
pointment of Job, that he had looked 
Rir cansolation from his friends, and 
had not found it. He was downcast, 
distressed, and disheartened, like the 
travellers of Tema and of Sheha, be- 
cause they had nothing to otFar to 
console him ; becausB he had wailed 
for them to sustain him in his afflic- 
tions, and had boon wholly disap- 

21. For nam ye are as itoihing 



or, Ye 



.T then 



In the margin also the word nothing 
is rendered aoi. This variety arises 
from a differenne of reading in the 
Hebrew teit, many MS9. having in- 
stead of Kb, „o(, ii, to him, or to U. 
Whioh is correct, it ia not easy to 
determine. Rosen mil Her supposes 
that it jaonly a variety in writing the 
word K^, wliere the "^ is otYen used 
for K. The probability is, that it 
means, that they were as nothing — 
like the stream that had disappeared. 
This is the point of the comparison ; 
and this Job now applies to his 
friends. They liad promised much 
by their eoming— like the streams 
when swollen by rains and melted 
icB. But now ihey were found to be 
nothing. H Ye see nij casting doom. 



23 Did I say, Bring unto mo 1 
or. Give a reward for me of your 
substance? 

23 Or, Deliver me from the 
y's hand? or, Redeem me 
from the hand of the mighty I 

ly being broken or crushed 
my calamity. Va\g. plagam. LXX, 
■ a, lODunrf, IT .^»S are afraid. 
imid and fearful. You shrink 
back ; you dare not approach the 
subject "boldly, or come to rae with 
words of consolation. You came 
with a professed intention to admin- 
ister comfort, but your courage tails. 
a3. Did I say. Bring unto me. Job 
proceeds lo state tlial their conduct 
m this had been greatly ajfgravated 
by tlie fict that they had come iw(un- 
(ar%. He had not asked them to 
come. He had desired no giR ; no 
favor. Me had not applied to them 
in any way or form for help. They 
had come of their own accord, and 
when they came they uttered only 
the language of severity and reproach. 
If he had asked them to aid him, the 
lid have been diffnreul. That 



3uld h 



n them 



rposmg in 



_ and unasked. 

He did not desire their interference, 
iplies by tJiese r( 



if the 



juld say no 



ing that 



:.uli] 



kindnessinthem tohavesaidnnthing. 
B Or, Give a Teward fur me of your 
substance. That is, did I ask a pres- 
ent from you out of your properly? 
I asked nothing. I have on no occa- 
sion asked you to interpose and aid 

23. Or, Deliver me out of the enemy's 
hand. At no time have I called on 
you to rescue me from a foe, H Or, 
Redeem me. That is, rescue me from 
the hand of robbers. The meaning 
is, that he was in no way beholden 
lo them; he had never cailed on 
Ihem for assistance ; and there was 
therefore no claim which thej could 
now have to afBict him farther by 
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94 Teach me, and I will 
my tongue ; and cause mi 
understand wherein I have err- 
ed. 

25 How forcibie " are right 
words ! but what doth your 
guing reprove 1 

a Ec 19. II. 



their reflections. There a 
aomalliiiig peevisli in tbesf 
und we need not aeiempt lo justify 
tlie spirit wliich dictated them. 

34. Teach me, and 1 will hold my 
longTie. TJiat is, give me any real 
instruclioii, or sliow me what is ray 
duly, nnd 1 will be gilent. By this 
lie means that Elipliaz had really 
imparted no instrticlion, bat had 
dealt only iti the languajie of reproof. 
The sense is, ' I would willingly sit 
and listen where truth is imparled, 
and .where I could be enabled to see 
the reason of the divine dealings. 
If I could be made lo understand 
where I have erred, I would acqui- 

35. How forcible ure rightworda! 
How weighty and impressive are 
words of truth ! Job means thai he 
was accustomed lo feel their power, 
and to admit it on his soul. If their 
words were such, he would listen to 
them with profound nttention, and in 
silence. The espression has a pro- 
verbial cast. U Bat what doth your 
arguing reprove ? Or rather, what 
doth the reproof from you reprove ? 
or what do your reproaches prove ? 
Job profossBB a readiness to listen to 
words of truth and wisdom ; he com- 
pliuns that the language of reproach 
used by them was not adapted to 
inslruct his understanding or to bene- 
fit his heart. As il was, he did not 
feel himself convinced, and was 
likely lo derive no advantage from 
what they said. 

26. Do ye imagine lo repro3!e words 9 
A considerable variety of interpreta- 
tion has occurred in regard to this 
verse. Dr. Good, following Schul- 
tens, supposes that the word traiis- 
11 



20 Do ye imagine to reprove 
words, and the speeches of one 
that is desperate, which are as 

37 Yea, ye ' overwhelm (he 
fatherless, and ye dig a pit for 
your friend. 



The cero ve.ii,^ .brm^rof dei^air f 
But Rosenniflller has well retiiarlied 
that the word never has this signiii- 



In this, he has probably expressed the 

proposed by Ludov. da Dieu, and is 
adopted by Rosenmuller. According 
to this, the sense is, 'Do you think 
It reasonable lo carp at mere words? 
Will you pass over weighty nnd 
important arguments nnd facts, and 
dwell upon the viords merely^that 
are extorted from a man in misery > 
Do yon not know that one in a state 
of despair utters many cipressions 
which ought not lo be regarded as 
the result of his deliberate judg- 
ent? And will you spend your 
aie in dwelling on those words 
ther than on the main argument 
ivolved '' This is probably the true 
use of the verse i and If so, it is a 
complaintof Job that they were dis- 
posed to make him ' an offender for a 
word ' rather than lo enter into iho 
real merils of the case, and espe- 
cially that they wore not disposed to 
make allowances for the hasty ei- 
pr^mns of a man almost in despair, 
27. Yea, ye overwhelm the father- 
less. Job undoubtedly means that 
this should be applied to himself. 
He complains that they took advan- 
tage of his words, that they were dis- 
posed lo pervert hia meaning, and 
unkindly distorted what he said, 
■"■■ ■ ■ ird rendered " fatherless ' 



(Cin^) properly den 
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28 Now, therefore, be coii- 
lent, look upon me : for it is 
' evident unto you if I lie. 

El. iiii. 23. Dent. x. 18, xiv. 3!J. 
Bui it ia possible that it is not lo be 
[iikeii ill this limited signification 
here. The wnrd is still retained in 
the Arabic langaagc, — the longunge 
spoken in the countrj where Job 

li (fed,— where (he word ^xj ya- 
tham, means to be lonely, bereaved, 
&c. It may be lliHt this idea occurs 
under the form of the word used here, 
Ihal Job WU8 lonely and bereaved ; 

BS a fatheFleSB child ; and esfeciallj 
thnt they manifested a spirit hbe that 
of those who would oppress an or- 
phan The word " overwhelm " 
(Ilti-'IIIB) means properly, 'j'e fall 
upon ;' ihat is, yon deal with him vio- 
lently, Or, it may mean here, in the 
Hiphil, ' yon oanse lo fall upon,' 
referring lo a net, and meaning, that 
ihey sprung a net for the orphan. So 
R<«enmfliler and Noyes understand 
il. To do this was, in Oriental coun- 

enorraity, and is often so spoken of 
in the Bible, See Notts on Isa. i. 17. 
H And ye dig a pit for your friend. 
You act towards yoorfiiend as hunt- 
ers do towards wild beasts. Thej 
dig a pil and cover it over with brush- 
wood to conceal it, and the hunted 
animal, deceived, f^lls into it uoa- 

your friend. You lay a plan for it. 
You conceal your design. You 









thi 



d urge hiin on till 
you have caught him in the use of 
unguarded language, or driven him to 
venl expressjons that cover him with 
confusion. Instead of throwing a 
mantle of charily over his fraillies and 
nhrnles you n a1 e tl e n st of 
every woi^ take t out f s p opet 



wholn h 



n si a 



mpt 

? and d s, 



29 Return, I praj you, let it 
not be iniquity ; yea, return 
again, my righteousuess is in ^it. 



8-10. 

28. JVow, iherefme,- he coatent. 
RosenmOller has belter rendered this, 
" if il please you." The sense is, ' If 
you are willing, look upon me.' 
Thalia, 'if you are disposed, you may 
take a careflil vicvf of me. Look me 



ibryoM 



unto you ^ I lie. Marg. as. in Heb. 
before your face. That is, 'you your- 
selves can see by my whole demean- 
or, by my sufferings, my patience, 
my manilest sincerity, that I am not 
playing the hypoonle,' Conscious of 
sincerity, he believed that if they 
would look upon him, tliey would be 
convinced that he was a sincere and 

aO. Rfturn, I pray you. That is, 
return to the argument. Give your 
attention to il again. Perhaps he may 
have disoerned a disposition in thera 
to turn away from what he was say- 
ing, and to withdraw and leave him. 
Job expresses his belief that he could 
convince them ; and he proposes 
more ibliy to stale his vieHs if tl ey 
would attend lo him. ^ Let li not 
be iniquity. Let it not be considered 
as wrong thus to come hack to tl e 
argument. Or, let it not be ass med 
that my senliments are erro eous 
and my heart evil. Job met n thit 
it should not be taken for eran ed 
that he was a hypocrite ; that he was 
conscious of sincerity, and that ho 
was convinced that he could satisfy 
ihem uf it if they would lend a lis- 
lening ear. A similar sentiment he 



my, Wh J pe 



IT My righleoiisness ii 
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CHAPTER VII. 



) Is there iniquity 



complete yindiceti™ ia in the arga. 
inent which I priipose to stale. I am 

Separed toshow ihat I nm iniiocant ' 
n tliat account, he wishes tliera to 
return and attend to what he propoBed 

30. U there iniquity in my to3tgwef 
Una IS a solemn appeal M iheir 
consciences, and their own deep 
coiinction that he was sincere. Ini- 
quity in the longue raaoos falsehood, 
deceit, hypocrisy— that which would 
be expressed hy (he tongue. IT Can- 
not my taste discern psreerse tidnga ? 
Marg, palate. The word used here 
("") meins properly the palate, 
together with the corresponding low- 
er part of the mouth, the xmide 
mouth Gesemvg Hence it means 



the t 



The 



"ding in ttie 
13, that Job 






1 not my ' taste tijs- 
:e things 1 



true or false, sincere or hypocritical, 
jUBt or unjuBt, in the same manner as 
the palate is fitted to discern the 
qualities of objects, whether bitter or 
Bweet,plear— -'-- 



i. His 



i had t( 



state on the suhjecl. To lbis"pro^ 
posed TindieatLon he proceeds in the 
following chapter, showing the great- 
ness of his calamity, and'his right, aa 
he supposes, to comploin. Their 
attention was gained. They did not 
refuse to listen to him, and he pro- 
ceeds to a fuller statement of his 
calamity, and of the reasons why he 
had allowed himself to use Ihe lan- 
ae of complaint. They listened 
Tiout interruption till he was done, 
then replied in tones of deapor 
srity still. 



JS tJiei-e. not ' an appointed - 


not his days also like the days of 
an hireling? 


time to man upon earth t are 


1 01, aarfarr. 


« c. M. S. 14. 


I. Is there not an appointed time to 


The object of Job in introducing this 
remark evidently is, to vindicate 


man upon earth ? Marg. or, warfare. 


The word here used (.t=s} means 


himself for the wish to die which he 


properly a host, ati army, s'ee Notes, 
Isa, 1. S; then It means v,arfare, oi 


had expressed. He maintains that it 


is as natural and proper for man ill 


the hard service of ft soldier. Notes, 


his circumstances to wish to be ra- 


Isa. il. 9. Hera it means that man 


leased by death, as for a soldier to 


on the earth was eBi;*(ed,solospeaI(, 


desire that his term of service might 


for a certain time. He had a certain 


be accomplished, or a weary servant 


and definite hard service to perform. 


to long for the shades of the evening. 




The LXX render it, " Is not the life 


charge until he wbs relieved by 


of man upon the earth itm/ari'noy," 


death. It was a service of hBzard, 


—explained by Schleusner, and ren- 


like the life of a soldier, or of tuii 


dered by Good, aa meaning a band of 
pirates. The Vulgale renders it. 


like that of one who had been hired 


for a certain lime, and who anxiously 


militia— military seruice. Tile sense 


«oked for the period of his release. 


Is, that the life of man was like the 
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2 As a servant ' earnestly de- 
sireih the shallow, aiul iis an 
hireling looketh for the reward 
«/ his work; 

hnrd service of a soldier ; and tbis ie 
one of Ihe poiniB of jiistiiicalion to 
■ ■ ih Job referred in cli. vi. 29, 30. 
niainlaiiia ihiit it ia not improper 
to desire that such a service should 
close. IF ThedaysofanhiTtlias. A 
mnn wlio lins been hired to perform 
Bome aervioe with a promise of a re- 
ward, and who iB not unnMiirally 
impatient to receive it. Job main- 
tained that such woa the life of man. 
He was Joolting forward lo a reward, 
and it was not unnotural or improper 
lo desire that that reward should be 



3 So am I made to possess 
mnnlhs of vanity, and wearisome 
nights " are appointed to me. 

1 ffapetA after. a Pa. 6. 6. 



H< 



8> 






a. .us a servant earnestly dcairetk. 
Marg. gapctli after. The word here 
(!r)itd) means to breathe hard, to 
pant.'to blow, nnd then to desire ear- 
nestly. IT 77ie shadow. This may 
refer eithar to a shude in the intense 
heal oflhed«y, or to the night. No- 
thing is more grateful in oriental 
eountries, v/hen the eun pours down 
intensely on burning sands, than the 
shadow of a Iree, or the shade of a 
projecting rook. The editor of the 
Piesoriul Bible on this verse remarkB, 
» We think wo can say, that noH to 
wiater, the grcaleat and deepest enjoy- 
ment we coald ever reolizo in llio 
hot clinuites of the East was, when 
on a journey, any oircumstanoe ot 
the road brouaht ns foe a few minutes 
under some shade. Its reviving influ- 
ence upon the bodily frame, and eon- 
sequently upon the spirits, is incon- 
ceivable by one who has not had 
some experience of the kind. Often 
also during the halt of a caravan in 
the open air. when the writer has 
been enabled lo secure a station for 
repose under the shelter of a rock or 
of an old wall, has his own eiultalion 
and strong sense of luxurious eiijoy- 
menl reminded him of this and other 
passages of Scripture, in which shade 
16 mentioned as a thing panted for 
wiih Intense desire." Prohablvhcre, 



„^„«.^., the reference is to the 
shades of night, the time when dark- 
ness falls upon the earth, and the 
servant ia released from his toil. It 
is common in all languages to speak 
of night as enveloped with shadows. 
Thus Virgil, jEn. IV. 7: 
Huniiiatonique auiora polo dimovorat nrobiam 
The meaning of Job is, that aa a ser- 
looked impatiently for the shades 
he evening when ho would be 
dismisBfid from toil, so he looged for 
death. II -9md as aa hireling looketh. 
That is, he anxiously desires his 
irk 'to be finished, and espects the 
pvard of Ms labors. So Job looked 
.„ the reward of a life of toil and 
pietv. Is therenothere an undoubted 
reference to a ftituro state ? Is it not 
maniftat that Job looked to some 
recompen.'fe in the future world, as 
real and as sure, as a hired aervant 
looks for the reward of his toils when 
his work is done ? 

3. So am / made to possess. Hob. 
I am made to inherit. The meaning 
is, that such sad and melancholy 
seoBona now were his only portion. 
ir Months of nanity. That is, months 
which were destitulo«f comfort ; in 
ilher words, months of affliction. 
How long bis trials had eonlinucd 
before this, wo have no means of 
ascertaining. There is no reason, 
to suppose that his bodily 

o„ B-* <"""« "P"" '''■" "" a' ""'^^• 

or that they had not continued for a 
ionsiderable period. It ia quite prob- 
ible thatbis exjiresEions of impalienco 
were the result not only of Iho iJticn- 
sity, but the contimui-ace of his sor- 
rows. H .37Mi wearisome nights are 
airpointed to me. Even his rest was 
disturbed. The time when care is 
usually forgotten and tod ceases, 
was to him a period of sleeplesa 
anxiety and distresa-VeS, The 
LXX render it, nights of pangs 
(..■.TE=Mi>™0.«'<F'=sBhig accurately 
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4 When " 1 lie down, I say, 
When shall I arise, and the i 
'night be gone? aod I am full ' 
of tossings to and fro unto th( 
dawning of the day. 
the sense of (he Hebfaw. Tlie He 
brew word i"93 is commonly ap 

and poiii of tbe severest kind, suc[ 
as llie psina of parturition. He( 
Nolosonlsit. liii. 11. 

4. JPhcn I lie dovni. 1 find no 
comfort und no rest on my bed. My 
nights are long, and 1 am impatienl 
to have them passed, and equally so 
is it with the day. Tliis is a deacrip- 
lion which nil can understand who 
have been laid on a bed of pain. If 
^nd the night begone. Marg. sBun- 
iiig he raeasured. Hcrdor renders 
this, "the night is irksome tome." 
The word rendered mghl (a-^?) 
properly menns the early part of llio 
nighl, until it is succeeded by Iho 
dHwn, Thua ia Gen. i. 5, "And 
tbe evening (3'^') and the morning 
were the first day." Here it means 
the portion of the night which is be- 
fore the dawning of the aurora— the 
night Theword rendered "be gone," 
and in the margin "be measured" 
(""■!?), has been varinusly rendered. 
The verb Tia means to stretch, to 
esLtend,to measure ; and, according to 
Gesenins, the form of llie word here 



of the night?' He derives it from 
173, 10 move, fo flee, to flee away. 
80 RosenmUllor explains it. The 
expression is poetic, meaning, when 
shall the night he gone > f I am full 
oftoaainga to and fro (o^'l'lj}. A 
word from the same root. It means 
nneaay motions, restlessness. He 
fiiund no quiet repose on hiit bed, H 
Uato tlie daufUTig. SCJ, from vj'^S, 
to breathe; henco the evening twi- 
light because the breezes blow. 



5 My flesh is clothed with 
worms and clods of dust; inj 
skin is hroken, and become loath- 



5. MyjUsh is clothed with vtarms. 
Job here undoubtedly refers to his 
diseased state, and this is one of tho 
passages by which we may learn the 
nature of his complaint. Conip. 
Notes on ch. ii. 7. Tliere ts reference 

in ulcers and in other forms of dis- 
ease. Michaelis remarks that such 
effects are produced oflen in the els- 
phantiasia. Bochart, Hioroz. P. II, 
Lib. IV. c. xxvi. pp. 619-631, bag 
abundantly proved that such eflocts 



ibundantlv p 



ral insti 









ued 



o Ihc morning 



iliglil, the dav 



from this cause. Comp. Acts iii.23. 
The same thing would often happen 
■—and particularly in hot climalea— 
if it were not for the closest care and 
attention in keeping running sores as 
clean as possibJe. T And doda of 
dost. Accumulated on the ulcers 
which covered his whole body. This 
oflect would be almost unavoidable. 
Dr. Good renders this, " worms, and 
the imprisoning dust,'' and supposes 
tfiul the image is taken from the 
grave, and that the idea in the whole 
ass.ige is that of one who is 'dead 
■hile he lives ;' that is, of one who 
undergoing putrefaction before be 
buried. But the more common 
id correct interpretation is that 
hich refbi'B it to the accumulated 
flltb attending a loathsome disease 
" cii. ii, 8. The word which ia 
used and rendered dads (lS13) 
impof earth or dost. Sept. 



idered b; the I \X My body 

arms w th the putrefact on of 

■rms and I moisten the clods of 

earth u tl ll e cl or 1 / u o ) of nl- 
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6 My (lays arc swifter than ii 
weaver's shutile, and are spent 
without hupe. 

o Ga. «. aa. 

Tliis word means, to mike aTrnid, to 
terrify ; and tlieo to slirink together 
from fear, or to contract. Here it 
mRiina, according to Gesenius, that 
' the skin cnme together and healed, 
and then broke Turth again and ran 

— dries up. Herder, " my skin be- 
comsth closed." Dr. Gocid, " my skin 
becometh stiff;" and carries oat his 
idea lliat the leference liere is to the 
stifFened and rigid apneurance of the 
body a^er death. Doederlia sup- 



' tliaC i 



I'l^fers 



t tlie ri 



,, f the skin in the 

elephantMiEis, when it becomes ligid 
and fVightflil b;; the diseaee. Jiirchi 
renders it, cutis mea cormgata — my 
slciTt is rougli, or jUltd with vtritildes. 
"" ' be the idea, that 



19 filled X 
ts; thai 



filhw 



B stiff, 1 



frijjdtful, 

terror in the beholder. IT Jlml lie- 
e^me loiUksoiae. Gesenins, " runs 
again with pas." The word here 
used (O!*?) means properly to reject, 



wliich 


t has IS, 


melt 


run like 


water. 


Ps. Iviii 


7, "Let them melt 


away 


•DNS:) a 


waters.' 


But thfi 




neaningis 


to be pref 


rred here. 


nir B 


kin beca 


>ne abho 




loatliB 


me in the 


sight of 


thers. 


6 My days e 


Jsy>ifte 


r than a 




s ihuttU 


That i 


, they are 


short 


and few. 


He doe 


not here 


refer 


JO much 


u the TOfidily with 


which 


they wer 


passing away as to 


thefii 


t that they 


would so 


n be gone. 


andth 


at he was 


likely to 


be rut off 


without being permiltad to enjoy the 


bleasm 


g9 of a 


long hf 


Comp. 


Notes 


on Isa 




13 The 




i shuttl 


ts the 




by w) 


ch th< 




n-erls the 


fitlinj 


in (he V. 


nof W 


h us few 


things 


would furnish a m 


re striking 



7 O remember that my life is 
wind : mine " eye shall 'no 
more ^see good. 



emblem of rapidity thE 
with which a weaver Itir 
shuttle from one side of thi 
the other. It would seem ll 
was the fact among the i 
though the precise manner i 
they wove tlieir ■ -■ ■ 
It was common 



the 



unknov 
■e life w 



lich wns filled up hy the 
successive days. The ancient classic 

by the Fates. We can all feel the 
force of the comparison here used by 
'"'" '■""" the dayswhi"'^ "" "" " 

,;. Aw ,; 

>lher added t 
life ,' How soon will tjic whule web 
be filled up, and life bo closed '. A 
few more «hoots of the shuttle and 
all will he over, and our life will be 
cut off, as the weaver removes one 
woh from the loom to make way for 
another. How iniuortanl to ininrove 
the fleeting n: 



i the I 



shuttle flying ibr the last time! V And 
are spent mithout hope. Without 
hope of recovery, or of future happi- 
ness OD eartli. It does not mean that 
he had no hope of happiness in the 
world to come, &ut such were bis 
trinla here, and so entirely hod his 
comforts been removed, that he had 
no prospect of again enjoying life, 

7. O renicmber. This is ovidenlly 
an address to God. In the anguish 
of his soul Job turns his eye and his 
heart to his Maker, and urges reasons 
why be should close his life. The 
e:[tBnC of his sufferings, and the cer- 
tainly that he must die (vs. 9, ID), are 
the reasons on which ho dwells why 
bis life should be closed, and he re- 
leased. The language ii 



lisha 









wind. Life is oden compared with a 
vapor, a shadow, a breaeb. The 
language denotes that It is frail, and 
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8 Theeyeofhimthathathseen 
me shall see nie no more : thine 
eyes are upon me, and I ' am not, 

9 ^s the cloud ia consumed 
and vanisheth away ; so lie that 



that 



Tha 



[gain to behold llie 
pleasant scenes of (his life. U See 
good. Marg. To see, i. b. to enjoy, 
The sense Is, that he would no more 
be permitted to looh upon ths things 
which now so much gmlified tho 
sight, and gave so much pleasure. 
There is soma resemblance liero to 
the feelings expreBsed br Hczekl.ih 
in bis Rppreheu^ioa of death. See 
Notes on Isfl. xxsviii. 10, U. 

8. The eye of him that liatk seen 
me shall see me no vtore. I shall be 
cut off from all my friends — one of 
the tliingswhich most distresses men 
when Ihey come to die. 1 'Chine 
eyes are mbob me, and lam not. See 
ver. 81. Dr, Good renders this, " lei 
thine eye be upon me, and I am 
nolhing." Herder, " ihine eye will 
seek me, but I am no more." Accord- 
ing to this the sense is, Ihut he was 
soon to be removed from (he jiloce 
where he had dwelt, and that should 
he be sought there he could not be 
found. He would seem to represent 
God as looking for him, and not find- 
ing him. See ver. 21. The margin 
has, " I can live no longer." It may 
be possible that this is the meaning, 
that God had fixed an intense gaze 
upon liim, and that he could not sur- 
vive :e. If this is the sense, then it 
accords with the descriptions given 
of the nnyosty of God everywhere 
in the Scriptures — tliat nothing could 
endure his prosencp, that even the 
earth trembles, onil llic m.iantaiiis 



goeth down to the grave shall 
come up no more. 

10 He " shall return no more 
to his house, neither shall his 
place know him any more. 



Compare the representation of the 
power of the eye in Job svi. 9: 
He teareth me ia hia vrath who hateth irie : 

On the whole, I think it probable that 
this is the sense here. There is an 
energy in the original which is greatly 
enfeebled In the common translation. 
God had filed his eyes upon Job, and 
he at once disappeared, Comp. Rev 
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th 



earti It w Id b , ^ . 

too fer to adduce it as proving that 
Job did not believe in the doctrine of 
the resurrection. Tho connection 
here requires us to understnnd him as 
meaning only that he would not ap- 
pear again on the earth, 

10. He shall retnm tio more to his 
otrm house. Ho shall not rovisil bis 
family. Job is dwelling on the cala- 
mity of death, and one of the circum- 
stances most deeply foil in tho pros- 
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11 Therefore I will not re- 
i-aln my mouth; I will speak in 
ho anguish of my spirit ; I will 



pcct of deatb U, that a man must 

more. The sUtely ualnces thai he 
has built ; the Eplenilid halls which 
he has adorned; the cliamher where 
he stept; [he cheerful fireside where 
ho met his family ; Ihe place at 
the table which he occupied, he will 
rovisic no more. His Iread will be 
no more heard ; his voice will no 
more owaken delight in the happy 
fUmily group ; the father nnd husband 
returning from his daily toil will no 
more give pleasure lo the joyous 
circle. Such i> death. It removes 
us from all earthly comlbrts, lakes 
us Bway froni home and kindred — 
from childron and friends, and bids 
us go alone to an unknown world. 
Job fell that it was a sad and gloomy 
thing. And so it is, unless there is a 
well founded hope of a belter world. 
It is the gospel only that can mahe 
us willing to leave our happy dwell- 
ings, and the embraces of kindred 
and friends, and to tread the lonely 
path to the regions uf the dead. The 
friend of God has a brighter home in 

and better friends there. He has 
there a more splendid and happy 
mansion than any here on earth. He 
will be engaeed in more bllssfhl 
scenes there, than can be enjoyed by 
the most happy fireside liere ; will 
Imve more cheerful employments 
there, than any which can bo fhnnd 
on earth ; and will have higher and 
purer pleasures there, than can be 
found in parks, and lawns, and land- 
scapes; in splendid halls, in music, 
and the festive hoard ; in literary pur- 
suits, and in the love of kindred. 
How lar Job hod Ihe means of conso- 
lation from such reflections aa these, 
it is not easy now to determine. The 
probability, however, is, that his 
views were comparatively dim and 

11. Therefore Twill not refrain my 



complain in the bitterness of my 
soul. 

12 ^m I a sea, or a whale, 

mi/ulh. The idea in this verse is, 
' such is my distress at the prospect 
of dying, that 1 cannot but express it. 
The idea of going away from all my 



' 12. Am J a 3ea? That is, ' 
ike a raging and tuniiitluous 



onr, I, 



proper 

Dr. Good, following Reiske, 
renders this, " a savage beast," un- 
derstanding by the Hebrew word 
S7 a sea-monster instead of the sea 
itself, and thBna»i(ferociousbeaBt,as 
the wild buffalo. Bui it is clear, I 
think, that Ihe word never has this 
meaning. It means properly ikesca; 
then a lake or inland sea, and then it 
is applied lo any great river that 
spreads out like the ocean. Thus 
it is applied bolli to Ihe Nile, and to 
the Euphrates. See Notes on Isa. li. 
" ■ " Herder her 



"Ihe r 



Job a 



codile," 



the 



leaning. Job asks whether I 
like the Nile, overflowing its banks, 
and rolling on impetuously to the 
sea, and, unless restrained j sweeping 
every thing away. Some such flood 
of waters, and not a savage beast, is 
undoubtedly intended here. H Or a 
whale, ■)''SB, (oBnin. Jerome,ceiHS — 
aiBhaln, The LXX render it, Juanwr, 
a dragon. TheClialdee paiaphrases 
it, " Am I condemned as the Egyp- 
tians were, who were condemned and 
submerged in the Red Sea; or as 
Pharaoh, w'^ =• -" '- -■-- 



placcsl ove 



agiia 



;, that thou 
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CIIAPTEll VII. 



13 When I say, My bed shall 
comfort me, my couch shall ease 
ny complaint ; 

14 Then thou scarest me with 



renders it, " the croeodila." On llio 
meaning of the word, see Notes on 
Isa. xiii. 22, li. 9. Il refers here 
prDb;ibly Co a erocodlle, or some sitn- 
IkrmonHter, that wasfound either in 
the Nile or in the brunches of the 
Red Sea. There is no evidence that 
it means a wtiale. Harmer (Oba. iii. 
536, Ed. Lond. 1808) supposes Chat 
the crocodile is meant, and observes 
that " Crocodiles are very terrible to 
the inhnbitantB of Egypt; when, 
therefore, they appear, they watch 
them with great attention, and take 
proper precautions to secure tbem, so 
as tliat tbey should not be able to 
avoid the deadly weapons the Egyp- 
tians afterwards make use of to bill 
them." According to this, (he 
expression in Job refers to the am- 
ioua cars which is evinced by the 
inhabitantB of countries where croce- 
diles abound to destioy them. Every 
opportnnitf would be aniiously 
watched Ibr, and great solicitude 
would be manifested to talta their 
lives. In countries, loo, which were 
subject to inundation from waters, 
great anxiety would be evinced. The 
rising waters would be carefully 
watched, lest they should burst over 
nil barriers, and sweep away fences, 
houses, and towns. Such a constanl 
vigilance Job represents the Almighty 
as beeping over him — watching him 
aa if he were a swelling, roaring, and 
ungovernable torrent, or as if he were 
a frightful monster of the deep, whom 
he was aniions to destroy. In both 
respects the language is forcible, and 

erent than it is forcible. For a de- 
scription of the crocodile, see Notes 
on cb. xli. 

13. When I say. Mil lied shall com- 
fort me. The idea in this verso and 



dreams, and terrifiest me through 

15 So that my soul chooseth 
strangling, anrf death rather thati 



the following is, that ther 



alio 



ohir 



urbed a 



of disti 



by the most fngbtful dreams and vis- 
ians,and sleep fledfrom him. V Shall 
ease m^ complaint. The word ren- 
dered " shall ease " (X'fi^) meai.s 
rathsr, shall bear; tW is, shall 
lighten or sustain. The meaning is, 
that he sought relief on his bed. 

14. Then thou scarest me. This is 
an address to God. He regarded him 
Hs the source of his sorrowa, and he 
expresses his sense of this in language 
indeed very beautiful, but far from 
reverence. IT With dreams. See ver. 

Ovid : ^""' "' ^''P'^'^"'" """"'^ '" 



DePont.i.Ub. 1 Elag.3. 
IT .iJnii terrijiesi 7ne through visions. 
Sob Notes on eh. iv. 13. This refers 
to (he visions of the fancy, or to 
frightful appearances in the night. 
The belief of such night-visions was 
nmon in the early ages, and Job 
jarded them as under the direction 
of God, and as being designed to 

15. So that my soul. So that T; 

soul being put for himself. 11 
Chooseth slraiighng. Dr. Good rea- 
ders it "suffocation," and supposes 
that Job alludes to the oppression of 
breathing, produced b; what is com- 
monly called the night-ma/re, and that 
ho means that he would prefer the 

e to the terrible images before 
lind. Herder renders it, death. 
nc, susptndiiim. The LXX 
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i I " loathe it ; I i 



JOB. 



ached 



t, and my bones 
what idea they 

The Syriao renders it, "Thou 
sat {Z-fjtS) my doul from per- 
, and my bones fiom death." 
word rendered strangling 



angie, t 



im pjn, to be 

'throltla,.Neh. ji- 13. 

, 23. Here It moanE 
dtath ; and Job designs to say that he 
wiiuld prefer even the most violent 
kind of death tu the lite that he waa 
then leading. I see no evidence that 
tiiB idea suggested by Dr. Good is to 
lit) found in the passage, V And ileath 
rather t/tan mylife. Marg. "- '" '-"- 

tW- ■--- ■- 



of the 



a the 



i In He- 



lerder > 



cif IhU 



' that is 



E referred death to sue 
ody as lie then had, to the wasted 
skeleton which was then all that he 
had left to liim. This is prohahly the 
true Bsnse. Job was a aufferer in 
body and in soul. His flesh was 
wasting away, his body was covered 
with ulcers, and his mind was ha- 
rassed witli apprehensions. By day 
he had no peace, and ac night he whs 
terrified by alarming visions and apec- 
(ros; and he preferred death in any 
form to such a Condition. 

16. Ilaatke'w,. I loathe my life as 
it is now. It has become a burden, 
ond I desire to part witli it, and to go 
down to the grave. There ia, how- 
ever, considerable variety in the 
inlerpretalionof this. Moyes renders 
it, " I am wasting away." Dr. Good 

and understanda by it, " death in 
comparison with my sulTerings do I 
despise." The Syriac is, ^^l^ i>il^ 



live alway : let me alone; foi 
my days are vanity. 
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I fail, or my 


powers ar 


wasting av 


ay. But the 


Hebrew word Oita m 


cans properly 


to loathe a 


nd contemn 


(See Note on 


ch. vii. 5), 


and the tru 


B idea here is 


ei pressed 


n the con 




T ne 


y life 


s painful and 


tf n 


nd 1 wish 


to die' 11/ 


uld no 


awav. 


As Job used 




was doubtless 




f mpatience and of an 


P P 


p Still 


It contains a 


y ™P 




ent, and one 


h yb 




n the hishcsl 


Jii 


g ous feeling. A man 




pared lor heaven should 


not and w 


II not deair 


e to live here 



neult 



always. It is better to depart a 
be with Christ, better to leave a 
of imperfection and sin, and to 
a world of purity and love. Oi 
text, fully and beautifully illuet 
its moaning, the reader may ci 
B sermon by Dr. Dwight. Ser 
Edinburgh, 1828, vol, il. 275, srq. 
This world is full of temptations and 
of sin j it is a world where suffering 
abounds; it la the infancy of our 
being; it ia a place where our know- 
ledge ia impeirecl, and where the af- 
iectionaof the best are comparatively 
gravelling ; it is a world whore the 
good aro often persecuted, and where 
the bad are triumphant ; and it is 
better to go to abodes where all these 
will beunknown. Heaven is a more 
deairable place in which to dwell 
than the earth ; and if we had a clear 
view of that world, and proper desires, 
we should pant to depart and to bo 
there. Most men live aa though they 
woald live always here if they could 
do it, and multitudes are forming 
their plans as if they eipected thus to 
live. They build their houses and 
form their plans as if life were never 
to end. It is the privilege of the 
Chriatian, however, to sxrucT to die. 



that all which he I 



anticipation 
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CHAPTER, VII. U! 

17 What " is mau, that thou that thou shouldest set thio 
ehouldest magnify him 1 and heart upon him 1 



i the world the n 



ments suggesled b? thla verse h 
been so benutifullj- versified n 
hymn by Muhlenberg, that I ^ 
copy it here ; 



riie fsw fl«iini a 
\,e eanu^h Tdi life 






me. SufTer me to live out my little 
length of life with same degree of 
ease. It is short at best, andl have 
no desire that it should always con- 
tinue.' ThiasenlimeDtLe illustrates 
in the following veraes. H Far my 
days are vanity. They ore as no- 
thing, and are unworthy the notice of 
Cod. Life is a trifle, ard I am not 
unsioaa that it should be prnlouffed. 
Why then may I not he sufTered to 
pass ray few days wifhdut being llius 
Bfllic*.ed and pained? 

17. What is man, that thou skoaldest 
vutBtdfy kimf That thou shouldst 
make hjm great, or (hat thou shouldst 
regard him as of so great importance 
as to fix thine eye attentively upon i 
him. The idea here is, that it was I 
unworthy the cliarneler of so 






IS God t 



nuch 



importance that it was necessary for 
God to watch all his defects with 
vigilance, and tahe special pains to 
mark and punish all his ofiences. 
This question might be asked in 
another sense, and with anotiier view. 
Man is HO iiisiguificant compared with 
God, that it may be asked why he 
should so careJully provido fi)r his 
wants? Why make so ample provis- 
ion for hiswelfdre? Why institutt 
measures so amazing and so wonder- 
ful (or his recovery from sin ? Tlie 
answers to all these questions must 
be substantially the sams. (1.) It is 
a part of the great plan of a. conde- 
scending God. No insect is so small 
as to be beneath his notice. On the 
liumblest and feeblest animiilcula a 
care is bestowed in its formation and 
support as if God had nothing else 
to regard or provide for. (3.) Man is 
of importance. He has an immortal 
Buul, and the salvation of that soul is 
VMTth all which it costs, even U'hen 
it coals the blood of the Son of God. 
(3.) A creature who sins, always 
makes himself of importance. The 
murderer has an importance in the 
view of (be communily which he 
never had before. All good citizens 
become inlerested to arrest and pun- 
ih him. There is no more certain 
'ay for a man to give consequence 
> liimsetf, than to violate the lows, 
ndto subject himself to punishment. 
An offending memberofa family haa 
in importance which he had not 
>ofare, and all eyes are turned to hitn 
ivith deep interest. So it is with 
nan — a part of the groat family of 
5od. (I) A iufere,- h a being of 
mportance, and man as a sufferer is 
vortdyofthe notice of God. How- 
sver feeble may be the powers of any 
me, or humble his rank, yel if he 
.uffers, and especially if he Is likely 
o sufter forever, he becomes at one 
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i that tliou shouldest 
(1 every morning, and try 






an object of the highest iioportaiico. 
Such IB man -, a Hufierer here, nnd 
liable to Blenial poin hereafter j and 
hence the God of merer has inter- 
posed to visit bini, and to devise a 
way to rescue him ftoni his sorrows, 
and from eternal death. The Sjrino 
renders this, ' What is man that thou 
shouldst deatToij him' — , 
— but the Hebrew mes 
nify him, to make him great or of 
importance,' II That tkoa shouMest 
tet thine heart upon him? Not with 
"ffection, but to punish him — for so 
tho expression in this conneeUon 
evidently means. The phrnss itself 
n;ia;ht mean, 'Why shouldst thou 
lo -him ?' — implying that there was 
not ng in a creature so insignificant 
that ould render him a proper object 
of the divine regard, Bui as used 
here by Job it means, 'Why dosl 
thou iix thy attention upon him so 
closefy — marking the slightest of- 
fenue, and seeming to take a special 
pleasure in inrtieling pain and tor- 
ture ?' The Psalmist makes use of 
almost the same language, and not 
improbably copiedil from this, though 
he employs it m a somewhat different 
sense. As used by him, it means that 
it was wonderful that the God who 
made the heavens should condescend 
to notice a creature so insignificant 



Wbnl ia man lliat thm art mindful of hiniF 
And lilt eon of man ibgt iKdd visiUit lilm ! 
Pa.Tiii.3,4 
18. ISnd that tlum sliouldesi vhl. 
jjim? That is, for the purpose of 
ittflioting pain. This language Job 
intends uudoubtadly to he applicable 
to himself, and he asks with impa- 
lience whj- God should take a plea- 
sure in visiting with suffering each 
returning day a. creature like him? 



19 How long wilt thou not 
depart from me, nor let me alone 
till I swallow down my spittle ? 



U Enery moTning. Why is there no 
intermission even for a day ? Why 
does not God allow one morning, or 
one moment, to pass without inflicting 
pain on a creature no feeble and so 
trail ? M ^nd try kim. Or, prove 
him : to wit, by aflliclione. IF E-cery 
moment. Constantly; without in tsr- 

19. How long wilt thou not depart 
How long is this to continue .' The 
same word occurs in ch. xiv. 6. The 
word rendered '^depart" ('^^'5) 
moans to look, to look around, and 
tlien to look njoay from any one or 
any thing. The idea here is, that 
God had fiied his eyes upon Job, and 
he asks with anxiety, how long this 
was to continue, and when he would 
turn his eyoa away. Comp. Notes on 
ver. a. Schultens supposes that the 
metaphor here is taken from combat- 
ants, who never take Iheir eyes from 
their antagonists. IT Till I sjoatloie 
down my spittle. For the shortest 
time. But there has been considera- 
ble variety in the explanation of this 
phrase. Herder renders it, " Till 1 
draw my breath." Noyes, "Till I 
have time to breathe ;"' but he ac- 
knowledges that he has substituted 
this for the proverb which occurs in 
the original. The Hebrew is liter- 
ally rendered in tlie common version, 
and (he proverb is retained in Arabia 
to the present dny. The meaning is. 
Give me a little respite ; allow me u 
little time ; as we would say. Suffer 
breathe. "This," says Bur- 
ls a proverb among the Ara- 
bians to the present day, by which 
they understand. Give me leave to 
Jst after my fetigue. This is the 
ivor which Job complains is not 
granted lo him. There are two instan- 
ces which illustrate this passage 
(ijuoted by Schullensl in Harris's 
entitled the Assembly, 
person, who, when eager- 
Ij pressed lo give an account of his 
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20 I have sinned ; ' what 
Bliall I do unto thee, O thou 

^raTBl8, answered with impatience, 
Let me swallow down tny spitlte, 
■or my journey hmh fallgued 
The olher instance is of h quid 
turn made to a person who used the 
proverb. ' Suffer me,' said the person 
importuned, ' to swallow down my 
spittle ;' to which the ftiend replied, 
'Yon may, if yoa please, swallow 
down BTan the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates;' that is, You may lalte what 
time you please." The expression 
is proverbial, and corresponds to ours 
when we say, 'in the twinkling of 
an eye,' or, 'till I can ealch 
breath ;' that is, in the briefest 
lerval. Job addresses this language 
to God. There is much impatjence 
in it, and much that a pious man 
should not employ ; but vce are to 
remember that Job was beset with 
peculiar trials, and that ho had not 
he TJews of (he divine oiistence and 

Eerfections, thepromisesandlhehigh 
opes, which as Christians we have 
under the fuller light of revelation ; 
and before harshly condemning him 
we should put ourselves in his sitna- 
tion, and ask oumelves how we would 
be likely to think and feel and ifcak 
if we were in the same circumslan- 



ao. / ha-ve SI 



Thi; 



red, and making hi 
acknowledgment of his sins. That 
Buch a confession became Job, and 
that he would he willing to admit 



no doubt', but thi 

rather to require a different sense — a 
sense implying that tkoagk he had 
sinned, yet his offences could not be 
such as to require the notice which 
God had taken of Ibeni. Accord- 
ingly this interpretation has been 
adopted by mnny, and the Hebrew 
will bear the construction. It may 



Preserver ' cif men ? why hast thou 
set me as a mark ' against thee, 
so that I am a burden to mysein 



ier. Or, the sense may he, '1 
1 sinned. I admit it. Let this 
onceded. But what can that be 
being Uhe God, that he should 
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7, "Si 



sinned (£..kj_a .)), what have I 
done to thee?' So the Arabic, accord- 
ing to Walton. 8otheLXX,ffiV> 
^fiaqror — ' if I have Hinned.' This 
eiproEses the true sense. The object 
is not so much to make a penitent 
confession, as it is to say, that on the 
worst construction of thecaae,on the 
admission of the Irntfa of the churse, 
he had not deserved the severe in- 
flictions which he had received at 
the hand of God. II What sliall I do 
vnto thee? Or, rather, what have I 
done unto thee? How 
duet eeriously affect ll 
not mar thy happiness, affect thy 
peace, or in any way injure a being 
GO great as God. This sentiment is 
often felt by mBB— but not often so 
honestly expressed. H thim Pre- 
server of laeit. Or, rather, ' O tbou 
that dostuta(cA or observe men.' The 
word rendered ' Preserver' (^^I? is a 
participle from IS), which means, 
accordmg to Gesenjus, to watch, to 
guard, to keep, and is here used in 
the sense of observing one's faults ; 
and the idea of Job is, that God 
closely observed the condncl of men j 
that he strictly marked their faults, 
and severely punished them; and he 
asks with impatience, and evidently 
with improper feeling, why he thus 
closely watched men. Soilisundei^ 
Glood by Schultena, RoseamUller, 
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31 And why dost thou not 
pardon ray transgression, and 
take away ' mine iniquity 1 for 



Dr. Good, Noyea, Herder, Kenni- 
cote, and otEiera. The LXX render 
it, " whoknowesl the mind of man?" 
H WAii hast Chou set me as a mark ^ 
The word lend Bred " mark"(?Ji)'?), 
meana properly that which one im- 
pinges against — frum 533, to impinge 
against, lo meat, lo rush upon any 
one — and here means, why has God 
made me Bucfi un object of attack 
or assault? The LXX render it, 
gariTifVxtir oov, • an accuser of Ihea,' 
ir Si 'hat 1 am a iwden to myself. 
The LXX render this, ini ool 
fnf/tlor, a burden la thee. The copy 
fiom which they translated evidently 
had 1"'^— (0 thee, instead of "'^S— 
lo me, as it is now read in the 
Hebrew. " The Maaorites aiso place 



examined, 
and ia doubtlesa the true reading. 
Tlie aenae ia plain, that life had be- 
come i burden to Job. He says that 
God liad made him the epeuial object of 
hie displeasure, and that bis condition 
was insupportable. T'hst there is 
iQueh in this language which is ir- 
t and improper 

do it by any view which we hare of 
the nature of inspiration. He was a 
{ood, but nut a perfect man. These 
expressions are recorded, not for our 
/mitation, hut to show what human 
iiature la. Before harshly condemn- 
ing him, however, we should ask 
what jee would be likely to do ia his 
circumstances ; we should remember 
also, that he had few of the truths 
and promises to support him which we 

S! . And why dost ikon not pardon 



now shall I sleep in Ine dusi 
and thou shalt seek mn in i\ 
morning, but I ' shall not he. 



my transgression ? Admitting that I 
have sinned (ver. SO), jct why dost 
thou not forgive me ? I shall soon 

Eass away from the land of the 
ving. I may be sought, but I shall 
not be found. No one would be in- 
jured by my being pardoned — since I 
am so short-lived, and so unimportant 
in Ibe scale of being. No one can 
be benefited by pursuing a creature 
of a day, such as 1 am, with punish- 
ment. Such seems to be the mean- 
ing of this verse. It is tne language 
^f complaint, and is couch "-^ '" 
angUB^e 



filled with irreverence. 
Still it1s language such as awakened 
mvicted sinners often use, end 
laes the feelings which oHen 
:hrough their hearts. They 
that they are sinners. They 
that they must be pardoned oi 



leycs 



I. l^ey a 



and under this state of mind, deeply 
convicted and distressed, they ask 
with a mnrmuring spirit vthij God 
does not pardon them > Why does 
he allow them to remain tn this state 
of agitation, suspense, and deep dis- 
tress ? Who could be injured by 
their being Ibrgiven ? Of what con- 
sequence to others can it be that they 
should not he forgiven ? How can 
God be benefited by his not pardon- 
ing them > It may not be easy to an- 

wholly satisfactory ; but perhaps the 
following may he some of the reasons 
why Joh had not the evidence of fbr- 
giveneas which he now desired, and 
why the convicted sinner has not. 
Thh main reason is, that they are ttol 
state of mind to make it proper 



ing that 


the 


have a daim on God 


for pard 




that it 


rould be wrong 


for God 




pardor 


them. When 


men fee 


tha 


Ihcy h 


avc a elaim on 



God for pordon, they ci 
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given. The very notion of pardon 

no claim existing or felt. (2.) 1 here 
ia no proper submission to God — (o 
his views, his lerms, kls plan. In 
order that pardon may be extended to 
tho guilty, there should be acquies- 
cence in God's own lerme, and time, 
and mode. The sinner must resign 
himself into hia hande, to be forgiven 
or not as he pleases — feeling that the 
whole question is lodged in his bosom, 
and that if he should not forpve, 
stilt ho would be right, and his throne 
Id b pure. In particular, under 
tl CI tiaii method of pardon, there 



!!.' 



Ivation by the Lord Jet 
, willingness to accept of 
1 g es, not on (he ground of 

n 1 claim, but on the ground of 

I d nneris not iviliing to be par- 
doned in this may, that he remains un- 
forsivon. There should be a feeling, 
also, that it would he right for God 
to pardon others, if he pleases, even 
though joe are not saved; and it is 
often because the convicted sinner is 
not willing that that should be done, 
because he feels that it would be 
wroTtg in God to save others and not 
him, that he ia not forgiven. The 
sinner is often siiffe 



I he i 



rought 



acquiesce in the right of n sovereign 

There is a murmuring spirit — and 
that is a reason why the sinner is not 
forgiven. That was inanifeslly the 
case with Job; and when (hat exists, 
how can God foripvc f Uow can a 
parent paidon an offending child, 
when he is tjonstantly complaining of 
bis injustice and of the severity of 
his government ? This very spirit is 
a new oifence, and a new reason why 
he should be punished. So tho 

plains of the government of God as 

of his dealings, as hareh and unkind. 
He tomplaius of his sufferings, and 
thinks they are wholly beyond his 
deserts. Ho comphiins of the doc- 



!S of the Bible a) 
sensible, 






n this 



slate how can he be (brgivi 
often suffers the swakened sinner, 
therefore, to remain under conviction 
for sin, until he is willing to acquiesco 
in all bis claims, and to submit with- 
out a murmur ; and then, and not till 
then, he extends forgiveness to the 
guilty and troubled spirit. If For 
note shall IsUepin tkedust. On tho 
word sleep, as applied to death, see 
Notes ch. iii, 13. The meaning is, 
that he was soon to die. He urges 
the shortness of the time which re- 
afflictions should be lightened, and 
why he should be pardoned. If God 
■---'any thing that he could do for 



him,. 






led, and Job 
patient lest the whole 
of his life should he gone, and he 
should sleep in the dust without evi- 
dence that his sins were pardoned. 
Oljmpiodorus, as quoted by Rosen- 
mailer, exprei^ses the sense in the 
following manner: "If, therefore, I 
am so short-lived [or momentary 
n^naxnl-jnq} and obnoiinus lo death, 
and must die after a short time, and 
shall no more qrise, as if from sleep, 
why dost not thou suffer the little 
space of life to be free from punish- 
ment f" IT ^nd theashalt seA me in 
the laorning, 6ut /shall no(be That 
is, thou shale seek to find me after I 
have slept in the dnst, as if with iha 
expectation that I should wake, but 1 
shall not be found. Hy steep will 
he perpetual, and I shall no more re- 
to the land of the living. The 
seems to be, that if God were to 
him any favor, it must be done 
His death, which viusl happen 
would put it out of the power 
of God to show him mercy on 
earth, if he should relent andbeinclin 
ed to favor him. He seemsliot to doubt 
that God wavld be disposed yet to 
show him favor; that he would be 
inclined to pardon him, and to relax 
the severity of his dealings with him, 
hut he says that if it were done it 
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apprelient) tlinl it vi 
- h,ng [lial it eou 



uld b 



diilnyed 
1 bo done. 



UEed Vr illi refuretjci! to tlie sleep which 
he had just mentioned. We sleep 
at ni||ht, and awake and arise in tlie 
morning. Job says il would not be 
BO witli him in the sleep of death. 
He woujd awake no raore ; ho could 
no more bu found — In this chapter 
there in much languace of hitler com- 
plaint, and much wfaieh we cannul 
juBlify. It should not be taken as a 
model (brour lungunge when wo are 
alBicted, though Joh may have only 



the lie< 



if many 



ri afflicted child 



of God. We should not judge 
harshly. Lot us aak ourselves how 
we would have done if we had been 
in similar circumstencea. Let us re- 
member that he had comparattTely 
Tow of the promises which we have 
to comfort us, and few of the elevated 
views of truth as maile known by re- 
velation, which we have to uphold us 
in trial. Let us be thankful thai 
when we sulFer, promises and conso- 
lations meet us on every hand. The 
Bible is open before us— rich with 



truth, and bright with promise. Lei 



mberlhatdoa 



IS darlt 



and dismal t< 
in the time of the patriarchs-^ nd 
■hat the grave is not now to us as 
dark, and chilly, and gloomy, and 
comfortloss an abode. To their view, 
the shadoiv of death cast a melan- 
choly cbillness over all the regions 
of the dead; to us the tomb is en- 
lightened by Christian hope. The 
emnire of Death has been invaded, 
and his power has been taken away. 
Light has been shed around the 
tomb, and the grave to ua Is the 
avenue to immortal life; the pathway 
on which the lamp of salvation 
shines, to eternal glory. Let us not 
complain, iberefiire, when we are 
afflicted, as if the blessing were long 
delayed, or as if it could not be con- 
ferred should we soon die. If with- 
held here, it will be imparted in a 
better world, and we should be will- 
ing to bear trials in this short life, 
with (lie sure promise that God will 
meet and bless us when we pass the 
confines of life, and enter the world 
of glory. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Thij chanlor contBiTiH the Sat replf wfiicb Blldad maliei to Job. He iamora levete and le« 
arifumenloUvo than Elipbui, Jahn, 81 (laMed by Uie edilor of the PictQiia! Bible, Ihus charao 
tflrizes him.' '| Bildad, laudlHccrnin^ nnd less polished Ibon Ellpliaz, bieaks out M flnl into 

Is redoeerl 10 a mete repoliyoa of his fonnar BTEuniBnla " Dr. Hales characleriEei IhisipeBch, 
not nnjUBtly, ei ''unbind." Di. GuaA rema^i that Iio eDmmoncas liii •peeeh"wit)i moit 
provoking smeltf." Tbete is eiidentlr much faarahneas in the laugnaES, and moBh leverilj of 
lepiooT. He pnriuei aubsuiiiUallj the same line oT aigumentation wtioh Ellphaz liBit eem- 
moarad, bui lie does li »llh mueb more ae.eritj. He taisj it fin gianled, that tha cliildren of 
Jobhadiinned, and dial IJiejhBil boon enl t* on Bcconnt of their Crimea. Aasumlng thai Job 
andhiif^niElf bad been guilt; of grei^tiini the dritlofthe diacouise is, lo eihort Mai lo repent 
and Id bmnble biaiselfbelbie Ged. The speeoli coinprises the foliowinj KolaUi— 



^.'no takes ilfjtaranlec 



Hosted .vGoO^^IC 
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bnlHiaiionproapeioua, vs.5-7. Though ho shoul J booia iiFa ag.invvilh nnae bal himseir, jel 
hj9 end would fie prosperoUB, and he niinLd b« bleaiied with b large increoie. I'hii purlof tha 






41 toimrr than they h 
•a. He qmtoB from so 



le ancients, and eajiecially to those who h 
o liad hjid an oppoTtanilj for more e:iUi]id 



S. Heeeiiinludoa b; lailng that God would not east away a iwclect nan, 
happreflhea whioh WDuldreiultiiain putting nonGdence in God, vs. IQ-W. 

tliat la uokind la bin Qunmr, and qnebaTitahle In his lieina. There li te 
find iflJils is ifl-agnient ofa tbimot poem, it ia piobahty the oideslon cecen 

'pHEN answered Bildad the 
Shuhite, and said, 

2 How long wilt thou speak 
these things? and hoia long shall 
the words of tiijf mouth be like n 
Btrong wind ? 

3 Doth * God pervert judg- 



kite. 



. Then 



aaiBered Bildad ike Shu 



« Notaa 



'„ How long will tkoE spcali these 
things? The tbings of miimiuring 
and complaint, such as lie had ottered 
in the prerious ehnplers. IF 3»e 
iBOTds of th^ mimth be like « strong 
loind? The Syriso and Arabic (ac- 
o Walton) ren^r this, 'the 



LXS li 



,ol- words '-.W,^ 
I. Bui the coniraoQ renijering 
Joabtedlj correct, and the ei- 
on is a very strong and beauli- 
e. His language of complaint 



garcted all restraint. The same figure 
is found in Actdtophanes, Ran. €711, 
aa quoled by Sehultens, Ti-fiai; tx^al- 
fcir TKntanKivdiiTat — o tempest of 
words is preparing to hurst forth. 
And in Silius Italicns, in. SSI : 



The Chaldeo renders it correctly, 
KST NBSl— o great tempest. 



nient ? or doth the Almighty 
pervert justice 1 

4 If thy children have sinned 
against him, and he have cast 
them away ' for their transgres- 



Thai 



1. Dotk Gad pervert jndgmenl ? 



d Biilicl 



n unjus 



ly ? Does he show favor le 
and punish the good >■ BiSdnd here 
undoubtBdly refers lo Job, and sop- 
poses that hehad broagbt thtschai-gs 
against God. But he had not done il 
in so many words. He had com- 
plained of the severity of Ills suffer- 
ingH, »nd had indulged in irreverent 
hinguage towards God. But he had 
tn>l advanced the dorge openly that 
God had perverted right, Bildad 
strenuously mainlains that God would 
do rlgbl. His argnnient is based 
on the supposition that God would 
deal with men in this life aecording 
iharacter; and ibns be infers 
thai Job must have been guilty of 
>me great wickedness, that punish' 
:ent should corns upon him in ttiis 

4. !f thy children have sinned 
against him. BiMad here es.tumes 
that the children of Job had been 
wicked, and had been cutolf in their 
This must have out him to tho 
quick, Ibr there was nothing which a 
' father would ilel more 
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5 If ° thou wouldest seek 
to God betimes, and make thy 
supplication to the Almighty ; 

G If thou werl pure and up- 



Bcutely til a 11 this. The meaning 
lieru is Konicvrliat weakened by tlie 
word " if." Tiie Hebrew OX is mill- 
er to be taken in the senee of' since ' 
—assuming it as an indisputable point, 
or taking it (ur granted. It was not 
a supposition that i/ they should now 
do It, certain other consequences 
would follow ; but tlie idea is, that 



per spirit, he niielit 
o«perity, though his 
d be small. Ver. 7. 



beginning shoi 
K AthI lie have cast tkem ataai/. dij 
dad supposes that they had been dig 
fned by God, and bad been put (' 



ealh. 



H For thei. 



in tke hand of their. The 
Hebrew is, ^ the handof their trans- 
gression ; i, e. their sin has been the 
cause of it, or it has been by the in- 
Etrumentalitf of their sin. What 
foundation Bildad had for this opin- 
ion, derived from the life and charac- 
ter of the sons of Job, we have no 
means of ascertaining. The proba- 
bility is, however, that he had learn- 
. ed in general that they had been cut 
oif ; and that, on the general priaci- 

Sle which bo maintained, that God 
eais with men in this life accoiding 
to. their character, he inferred that 
they must have been distinguished 
for ivickedness. Men not unfre- 



5. If tlioa vioutdest 
beiimes. If lliou wouldsl do it now. 
If even on the supposition that your 
sons have thus perished, and that 
God Has come out in judgment against 
yi' I ftojly, you would look to Go<I, 
jou might be lestored to favor. The 
Bord rendered ^Beek Jelimes ' ("^l^lfi) 
means literally to seek in the morn- 
ing, to seek early; and then, lo make 



right ; surely now he would 
awake for thee, and mase the 
habitation of thy righteousness 
prosperous. 



from the word meaning aurora (^nm) 
and has reference lo the early light 
of the morning, and hence to an early 
seeking. It may be applied to seek- 
ing bira in early life, or as the first 
thing — looking to him immediately 
when help is needed, or before we 
apply to any oneelse. Comn. Prov.vii. 
15, viii. 17, siii. 34. Job siiv. 5, Ps. 
Iiiii, S, Ixiviii. 34. Isa, xivi. 9. Hos. 
V. 15. Couip. the advice of Eliphaz, 
oh, V, 8. 

6. If tkov Wert jmre and ttprigkl. 
There is something peculiarly severe 
and caustio in this whole speech of 
Bildad. He first assumes that the 
children of Job were cutoff for impi- 
ety, and then takes it for granted 
that Job himself was not a pure and 
upright man. This inference he 
seeniB to have derived partly from 
ibe fact tlint he had been visited with 
heavy calamities, and partly from 
1 sentiments which Job had bin 
self expressed. Nothing could -i 
more unjust and severe, however, 
than to take it for granted that he was 

gue as if that were a settled point. 
He does nolmaheita supposition tlia 
possiili/Job might have erred — whicl 
would not have been improper ; bci 
he proceeds lo argue as if it were a 

toint about which there could be no 
esilation, H JTe would awake for 
thee. He would aronse or eicite 
elf (VS;) on thy account. The 
image is that of arousing one's self 
fVom sleep or inactivity to aid ano- 
; and the idea is, that God had, 
were, slumbered over the calam- 
□f Job, or had suffered them to 
B without interposing lo prevent 
them, but that he would arouse him- 
self if Job were pure, and would call 
upon him for aid. ^ Aitd make the 
habitation of thy righteousness pros- 
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7 Though thy beginning 
smali, yet thy latter end should 
greatly increase. 

8 For inquire, I pray thee, of 
the former age, and prepare thy- 






icked, a 



. Thychil- 



cut off. Thou thyaeff hast been a 
wicked man, and in consequence art 
afflicted. If now thou wouJdst be- 
come pure and seek unto God, then 
Crod would make ihv habitation pros- 
perous. What could more try the 
patience or a sufferer than such cold 
and unfeeling inainuatione ? And 
what could rtiore beautifully illnstro 
the nature of true oourteEy, than 
ait unmoved and hear such remark] 
It was by forbearance io such circui 
et.incea eminently that Job showed 
his eilraordinary patience. 

7. Thoiightkiibegiiming was small. 
On the supposition that the children 
of Job had been cut off, his fhmil; 
now was small. Yet Bildad says, 
that if he were to begin life again, 
oven with so small a family, and in 
sucb depressed and trying circum- 
stances, if he were a righteous man 
he might hope for returning prosper- 
ity. M Vet iiy latter CTtd. From this, 
it ia evident that Job was not now 
regarded as an old man. He would 
Hlill have the prospect of living many 
ts I — - pposed, how- 



r, that the n 



imng h 



ind Rosen- 
mailer interpret it. But it aeems to 
me that the former interpretation is 
the correct one. Bildad utteis a gen- 
eral sentiment, that though when a 
man begins life he has a small family 
and litlfe property, yet if he is an 
upright man, he will be prospered 
md his poBsessions will K'"*^"'')' 
ncrcase, Conip, cii. i.ii. tS ; ■' Jc- 



self tothe search of their fathers ; 
9 (For we " are but o/ yester- 
day, and know ' nothing, because 
our days upon earth are a " sha- 



Ini 



hovah blessed the latter end of Job 
mora than the beginning." 

8. For in^ire thee of the farmer 
a^e. That is, attend to the results 
of observation. Auk the generations 
which have paasud, and who in their 
poems and proverbs have left the 
records of their eiperience. The 
sentiment which Bildad proposes to 
confirm by this appeal is, that though 
thew k d h Idf time flourish, 
yet th y w uld b ut off, and tbar 
the ght th gl they may be 

for t ffl d y t if they seek 

God tl y w II It mately prosper. 
It w m n t mike these ap- 

peal t I ts The results of 

obse I ml died iu prov- 

erbs, parables, tables, dud frngnienta of 
poems ; and he was regarded as among 
the wisest of men who had the fi-uils 
of these observations most at com- 
mand. To that Bildad appeals, and 
especially, as would appear, to tho 
fragment of an ancient poem which 
he proceeds to repeat, and which, 
perhaps, is the oldest poem eitant in 
any language. ¥ Jnd prepare thi/- 
*«Jr. Mahe an efibrt, or give diligent 
attention to it. ¥ To the search of 
their fathers. Of the bygone gene- 

itely past, but lo (Aeir ancestors. He' 
vould bring the results of tho obser- 
'ation of tar-distant ages to confirm 
he sentiment which he had advanced. 
9. For we are but of yesterday. 



. of short life. W*. 
had but few opportun 
observation compared with thi 



of 



e before 



Ther 



doubt that Bildad her 
tho longevity of the antecedent ages 
i-nnipared with the age of man at tho 

e when he lived ; and the pasdage, 
therefore, is of importance in order 
tile diite of the poem. It showj 
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moilerate limilB, anil Ihal an import- 
ant change liad taken placR in its 
iuratioii. This raduclion began not 
'ong efter the flood, and was prob- 
nbly conlioiied gradually until it 
readied the presHnl limit of seventy 
yaars. Tiiia passage provea that Job 
could not have lived in the rime of 
Ihegrefttestlongovilyofman. Connp. 
the Intro, § 3. IT And kntnc nothing. 
Marg. not. So the Hebrew literally, 
" we do not know.- The sense is, 
' wa have had comparatively few 
opportunities for obseruatloii. From 
tlie comparative brevity of onr lives, 
we see but littlu of the course of 
events. Our fathers lived through 



onger pc 



riads,and could mark n 



ccurately (he result of ht 
duct.' One suggealiori ratty be made 
here, perhaps, of considerable import- 









n this book. The friends 
of Job maintained that the lighteoua 
would be rewarded in this life, and 
thai the wicked would ba overtaken 
by calamity. It may seem remarlta- 
hle that they should have urged this 
•XI strenuously, when in the actual 
>«ur8e of events as we now see thom, 
thare appears to be so slender a foun- 
dation for it In fact. But may thi- 

if Bildad in the verse undei 

eration ? They appealed 

- ■ "" relied on thi 



remembered at all, is fully establistied 
long before a thousand years have 
elapsed, and posterity does justice »o 
the righteous and the wicked. If 
rneti lived during that time instead ot 
being merelv retaembered, the same 
thing would'be likely to occur. Jus- 
lice would be done to character, and 
ihe world would, in general, randel 
to a man the honor which he de- 
served. This fact may have been 
observed in the long lives of the men 
before the flood, and the result of 
the observation may have been em- 
bodied in proverbs, fragments of 
poems, and in traditionary sayings, 
and have been recorded by the 'ages 
of Arabia as indubitable maiims. 
With these maxims Ihey came to the 
controversy with Job, and forgetlUl 
of the change necessarily made by 
the abbreviation of human life, they 
proceed to apply their maiime without 
mercy to bim; and because he was 
overwhelmed with calamity, thoy 
assumed that therefore he must have 
been a wicked man. IF Out days 
iipow earth are a sAadow. Compari- 
sons of this kind are quite common 
in the Scriptures. See Notes on ch. 
■ 6. A similar figure occurs in 






whai 



! hundred oi 
le gens 



s longer (hun twelve geneiations 
are now, this fact would he much more 
likely to occur than as human life is 
now ordered. Things would have 

le to work themselves right. The 



icked i 






t of ti 



)uld be likely to be overtaken by 
disgrace and calamity, and the right- 
>ous would outlive the detractions 
.vaA calumnies of their enemies, and 
meet in their old age with the ample 
rewards of virtue. Should men now 
live through the same long period, 
the same thing substantially would 



IChro 



1.15: 






An expression similar occurs in jEs- 
chylus, Agani. v. 488, as quoted by 
" iiusand Dr. Good; 



— the drtam of a shade; and so by 
Sophocles, ita^i'tv axta — the shadow 
ojsmohe. All these mean the same 
thing, that the life of man is briet 
and transitory. Bildad designs to ap- 
ply it not to man in general, but Co the 
age in which be lived, as being dis- 
qnalified by the shortness of life ti 






dec! obse 
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10 Shall not they teach thee, 11 Can the rush grow up 
and tell thee, and utter words without mire 'f can tht Hag g 
out of their heart X without water ? 



10. S/ioJJ not they teach thee. Tlie 
results of hiimaD conduct, anil the 
great principles on which God gov- 
erns the world, IT And utter words 
oat of their heart. Dr. Good rendara 
this, 

and supposes it means that the words 
of wiaciom would proceed froin them 
as water bubbles froru a fouDtain. 
But thia, I think, is a mere conceit. 
The true senao is, that they would 
not speak that merely wliioh comes 
frriin the mouth, or that which comes 



mo/ia ilffi) ; or, ae the Latins, ^ic- 
pdd i« buceiaa venerit loqui — to speak 
mhateetr emaea in tht mouth ; but 
Ihej would ollBr that which came 
front tlie heart — which was sincere, 
and the result of deep and prolonged 
reflection. Perhaps, also, Bildad 
means to insinuate that Job had ut- 
tered what was uppermost in his 
mind, without raking lime for reilec- 

11. Con tlie niih. This passage 
has all (he appearance of being a 
fragment of a poem handed down 
from ancient times. It is adduced 
by Bildad as an eiample of ihe views 
of the ancients, and, as the connec- 

men of the sentiments of those who 
lived before the life of man had been 
abridged. It was euatomary in the 
early age a of the world to eommuni- 

„„... I, ,I„A ^t- „l\ \,;^^„ I,,. .nnT. 



e knowledge of all kinds 

B, moral sayinga,and proverbs ; by 

othegms and by poetry handed 



which were thus treasured up ; as it 
now conaista much in the know- 
ledge which we have of the lessons 
taught by the past, and in the ability 



storehouse of wisdom, and tile pres- 
ent generation is more wise tlian 
tlioae which have gone before, only 
because the results of (*«>■ observa- 
tions have been treasured up, and we 
can act on their experience, and be- 
cause we can begin where they left 
off, and, taught by their experience, 
can avoid the mjstiikna which they 
made. The word " rash " hers 
(K'SB) denotes properly a bulrush, 
and" especially the Egyptian poyiTKS 
— papyrus Jtilotica. See Notes on 
Isa. sviii. 2, It is derived from the 
verb t^'Oi, to absorb, to drink up, and 
ia givon to thia plant because it ab- 
sorbs or drinks up moisture. The 
Egyptians used it to make garments, 
shoes, baskets, and especintly boats 
or skiffs. Pliny, Nat. His. 13. 31-26. 
See Notes on Isaiah xviii. 2. They 
also derived from it materials for 
writing — and hence our word paper. 
The LXX render it here, naav-joq, 
papyrus. If Without larre. Without 
moisture. Itgrewinthemarshy places 
along the Nile. V, Canthefiag. Ano- 
ther plant of asimilar character. The 
word ^^^, flag, says Gesenius, is an 
Egyptian woid, signifjinft marsh- 
grass, reeds, bulrushes, sedge, every 
thing which grows in wot grounds. 
The word waa adopted not only into 
the Hebrew, but also into the Greek 
idiom of Alexandria, where it is writ- 
ten, ax', »;t"- Jerome says of it, 
"When I inquired of the learned 
what this word meant, I heard from 
the Egyptians, that by this name 



absorbs a great quj : ^ of water. 
Tbeannoxed cut will show the usual 
form of this weed in Egypt, and the 
manner in whieh it grows, and the 
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12 Whilst • it is jet in 
greenness, n.trf not cut down 
withereth before any other herb. 



13 So are the paths of all that 
forget God ; and the hypocrite's 
hope ' shall perish : 




repressnt a hypocrite, and thai the 
meaning 19, that he Uad in his growth 



I nothing 



Eubstaiilial in bis piely. il naa hkb 
the soft, spongy texlure of (lie wnter- 
roed, and would wilt iiudsr rrial, as 
the papyrua would when deprived of 

12. Whilst it is yet in Ilia gTeenmess. 
That is, while it seems to be in its 
vigor. ^ ^ndisnoteutdovm. Even 
when Jt IB not cut down. If EufTered 
to stand by itself, and if undisturbed, 
it will withi iway. The applica- 
tion of this is ohvious and beautiful. 
Such plants have no seli^su staining 
power. The; are dependent on 
moisture for their support. If that 
is withhold, they droop and die. So 
with the prosperous sinner and the 



sustained in his professed religion by- 
outward prosperity, as the rush is 
nourished by moisture ; and the mo- 
ment his prosperity is withdrawn, his 
religion droops and dies like the flag 
without wafer. 

]3. So are thepatka of all that for- 
get God. This is clearly a pari of 
the quotation flora (lie sayings of the 
ancients. The word paSts here 
means ways, acts, doings. They 
who forget God are like the paper- 
reed. . They seem to flourish, but 
they have nothing that is firm and 
BUbslanlial, As the paper-reed soon 
dies, as the flag withers away before 
any other herb, so it will be with the 
wiciicd, though apparently prosper- 
ous. IT And the hypocrite s hope shall 






n the C( 
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CHAPTER vm. 



14 Whose hope shall be cut off. 



rinds of the world ; and if the Biippo- 
EitLon iibovB becorrecl.thallhisisK 
ffflgmenl of a poem ivhioli had name 

probably known belbre ihe flood. 
The passage raquires no particular 
pliilological explanation, but it ia 
esceedingly imporlant. We may 
remark on it, (1,) That there were 
liypocntes even in that aBrly agf, of 
tlie world. TJioy are confined to no 
period, or country, or religious deno- 
tiiinaUon, or profesaion. There are 
hypocrites in religion— and so there 
are m poi tics, and in business, and 
111 friendship, and in raorala. There 
are pretended fiienda, and pretended 
patriots, and pretended lorers of vir- 
tue, .whose hearts are Eilse and ho!- 
low, juBt as there are pretended 
friends of reli^on. Wherever there 
■a genuine coin, it will be lihely lo 
be oouiiterfeited ; and the fact of a 
counlerfait is ulwaysa tribute lo the 
mtrinaic worth of the coin— for who 
would be at the pains to counterfeit 
that which is worthless f Tha fact 
lliat there are hypocrites in the 
church, is an involuntary tribute to 
theeieellencyof religion, (3.) The 
hypocrite has a hope of eternal lift 
rhiB hope is founded on variou 
things. It may be on bis own ino 
rality ; it may be on the expectaljoi 
that he will be able to practise a de- 
ception i it miw be on some wiiolly Oh 
false and unfounded view of tha 
character and plans of God- Or tak- 
ing the word hypocrite in a larger 
sense to denote any one who pretends 
to rohgion and who iias none, this 
hope may be founded on some change 
of feeling which he has had, and 
which he mistook for religion ; on 
some supposed vision which he had 
of tha cross or of tho Redeemer, or on 
tho mere subsidingofthe alarm which 
itn awakened sinner esperiences, and 
Ihe comparatii'e peace conaequenl on 
that. The mere ceasnlion of fear 
produces a tind of peace— as tho 
■icean is calm and beautifiil afjer a 



(tiJcr's 'web. 



rm — no matter what may be the 
tse, whether it he true religion or 
Y other cause. Many a sinner 
LO has iosl his convictioDB for sin 
any way, mistakes Ihe temporary 

n, and embraces tlie hone of the 
pocrite. (3.) Thai hope will per- 

M It may die away insensibly, and 
leave the man to be a mere profasor 
of. rellgt<m-~^l formalist, without 
comfort, usefulnasB, or peace, (b) It 
may be taken away in some calami- 
ty by which God iries the soul, and 
-'—e the man will sec that he has 
;(igion lo sustain him. (c) li 
may occur tinder the preaching of 
the gospel, when ihe hypocrite may 
bo convinced that he is destitute of 
vital piety, and has no true love (o 
God (d) It may be on a bed of 
death-when God comes to take 
away the soul, and when the judg- 
ment-seat appears in view (e) Or 
it will be at Ihe bar of God. Then 
the liope of the hypocrite will cer- 
tainly be destroyed. Then it will be 
'■"•" thai he had no true religion, and 
I'" '"ill be consigned to the aw- 






1 appes 



which he had the slrongest rea- 
lo believe he never possessed. 



pmfesscr of religion to examine him- 
seit, that he may know what ia the 
foundation of his hope of heaven ' 

14. W/wse hope shall be cut off. 
Sehultens supposes that the quota- 
tion from tho ancients closes with 
ver, 13, and that these are the com- 
ments of Bildad on the passage to 
which ha had referred. Rosenmoller 
and Noyea continue the quotation to 
the close of ver. ]9; Dr. Good closes 

atver. ]3. /t seems to me that it 

.- extended farther than ver, 13 and 

probably it is to be regarded as con- 

- - sd to tho close of ver, 18, The 

nTIIng of this verse has been very 
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15 He shall lean upon liis 
nouse, but it " shall not stand : 
he shall hold it fast, but it shall 
.lot endure, 

variously rendered. Dr. Good aaja 



his support rot away.'' HoyeB ren- 
ders It, " wliose expeclalion shall 
come lo naught;" Gesenius, "shall 
be cut off." Jerome, JTon ei plarebU 
tiecoTdia sua, " his madness [dotage, 
rage, or frenzy] shall not please him." 
The LXX, '< his bouse shall be unin- 
habitable, and his tent ehalt pass 
away as the spider." The Hebrew 
word translaled "cot off" (Op^) is 
Iroiu B4p, kut, usually meaning to 
loathe, to nauseate, to be offensive. 
Gesenius supposes tliat the word here 

IS synonymous with the Arabic Ks 
—lo U cut off. But (his sense dees 
not occur elsewhere in the Hebrew, 
and it is doubirtil whether this is the 
true sense of the ghraee. Iti tlie 
Hebrew ivord there is probably al- 
ways the idea of loathing, of being 
offensive, irksome, or disgusting. See 
Pa. icv. XO, I was grieved ; Job x. 1, 
is weary; Ezek. vi. 9, shall loathe; 
so Ezek. IX. 43, xxivi. 31 ; Ezek. 
ivi. 47, a tiresome, or disgusting oh- 

t' ict. Taylor (Concord.) renders it 
ere, " Whom his hope shall loathe 
or abominate, i. e. who ehutl loathe 
or hato (he thing that he hopes for." 
I have no doubt that the meaning 
here is, to be loathsome, offensive, or 

< whose hope shall rot.' The figure 
is continued from the image of the 
paper-reed and the flag, wlijeh soon 
decay ; and the idea is, that as such 
needs grow offensive and putrid in 
the stagnant water,HO shallitbu with 
the hope of the hypocrite IF And 
le/iose trust. Whose confidence, or 
ospectation. 1 d spider's loei. Marg. 
hmise. So (he Heb. ri'?. The spi- 
der's house is the web which it l<>rms, 
a frail, light, tenuous substance which 



16 He is green before tne 
sun, and hia brajich shooteth 
forth in his garden. 



will sustain almost nothing. The 
wind shakes il, and it is easily 
brushed away. So it wilt he with 
tho hupo of the hypocrite. 

15. He thuU lean upon his house. 
This is an allusion lo the web or 
house of the spider. The hope of 
the hypocrite is called the house 
which he has built for himself, his 
home, his rellige, his support. But it 
shall fidi him '- " ' ' '-' '- 



liil U 



!S of trial he 



of the spider. How little the light 
and slender thread which a spider 
spins would avail a man for support 
in lime of danger ! So frail and 
unsubstantial wilt be the hope of the 
hypocrite ! It is impossible to con- 
ceive any figure which would more 
strongly describe the utter vanity of 
the hopes of the wicked. A simitar 
comparison occurs in the Koran, Sur. 
28, 40 : " They who assume any 
other patrons to themselves besides 
God, are like the spider building hia 
house ; for the house of the spider is 
most feeble." H Be shall hold it fast 
Or, he shall lay hold on it to sustain 
him, denoting the avidity with 
which the hypocrite seizes upon hia 
hope. The figure is etill taken from 

careful observation of the habits of 
thai insocl. The idea is, that the 
spider, when a high wind or a tem- 
pest blows, seizes upon its slender 
web to sustain itself But it is insuf- 
ficient. The wind sweeps all away. 
So the tempest of calamity sweeps 
away the hypocrite, though he grasps 
at his hope, and would seek security 
in that, as a spider does in the light 
and tenuous thread which it has spun. 
16, He is green before the sun. 
Vulg, antequam Tteidut sol — before 
the sun covtes. So the Chaldeo, 
" before the rising of the sun.|' So 
Eichliorn renders it. According lo 
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CHAPTER Vin 



(his, which is probalily the true inler- 
pretalion, the passage means Ihal he 
IS green and Souriehing before the sun 
rises, but that he cannot bear its 
beat and withers away. A new il- 
lustration is here introduced, and the 
object is to compare [he hypocrite 
with a vigorous plant that grows np 
quick and sends ils brandies aliir, but 
which has no depth of root, and 
whioli, when the intense heat of the 
sun comes upon it, withers away. The 
comparison is not with a tree, which 
wr.iJd bear the heat of the sun, bu 
ratlier with those succulent planti 
wliioh have a lavga growth of faavei 
and branches, like a gourd or sine 
but which will not bear a drought oi 
endure the intense heal of the sun. 
"This comparison of the tranailory 
nature of human hope and prosperity 
IQ the sudden blight which over 
throws the glory of the forest and of 
the garden," says the Editor of th( 
Pictorial Bible (on Ps sii 35) 
at once so beautiful and so na ur 
to have been emplojad by pjcis 



about the heap, and seeth the 

ders it, " over the heap of stones his 
roots are condensed." Walton, ga- 
per fonU-m^over a fmmtaiii. The 
LXX, " he lies down [or sleeps, 
xaifiarat] on a heap of stones ; and 
he lives in the midst of flint-stones." 
According to some, the word ren- 
dered heap (^i) means a fountain ; 
according to others, it means a heap 
or pile of stones ; according to Dr. 
Good, it means a rock. According 
to the view of the former, it refers to 
the flourishing condition of a hypo- 



e that s 



IS that 



^ery a 



One 



of eiqmaita finish c 



Anil, when he thinks, gm^ auy mun, fiill 
Hii giealnasa if a i^peaing, nipa hifl thoai, 

^^nd his braiick skooieth fartk, &,c. 
A comparison of a prosperous person 
or nation with a itiTi* which spreads 

Scriptures. See Ps. Ixix. 11 : 



17. His roots are wrapped about 
the heap. There has been great 
diversity of opinion in the interpre- 
tation of this passage. Jerome ren- 



fountain, and is nourished by it. 
According to others, the reference is 
to the fact that the hypocrite is like a 
plant that has no depth of earth for 
Its roots, that wraps its roots around 
any thing, even a heap of stones, to 
support itself; and that consequently 
will soon wither under the intense 
heat of the sun. The word i J, ren- 
dered "heap," means either (I.) a 

eap, as a heap of stones, from b\l 
—to roll, as B. g. stones. It may 
denote a heap of stones. Josh. vii. 96 
but it commonly refers to the ruins of 

alls and cities, Jer. is. 10, !i. 37. 
I a. isv. 3. It means (3.) a fountain 
7 called from the rolling 



ir welling up of the vi 



13, a 



! rolli 



s, Cant, i' 



ingw 



29. The parallelism, if nothing else, 
demands that the usual significa- 
•'on should be given to it here ; and 
^e true sense is, that the prosperous 
'icked man or the hypocrite is like 
plant which stands in the midst of 
jcks, rubbish, or old ruins, and not 
tike one that stands tn a fertile soil 
where it may strike its roots deep. 
The reference is to the fkct that a 
ree or plant which springs up on a 
Dck, or in the midst of rocks, will 
end its roots alUr for nutriment, ot 
Pill wrap them around the projecting 
oinls of rocks in order to obtain 
opport. All have observed this in 
roes standing on rocks; but the fol 
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loiving GXtrant from Silliinan's Jout- 
nfll for Jrinuary, 1840, will illuslrate 
the fact referred lo here more ful- 
ly 
" About fifleen years nao, upon tha 

diameter, a sapling was found grow- 
ing. The stone was but eUglitly im- 
bedded in Ibe earth ; several of its 
Bides were raiaeci from four lo six 
feet above its surlace; but the top of 
llie rock was rough with crevices, 
and its surface, which was sloping 
off, on one side, to the earlh, was 
covered with a thin mould. From 
(hid'moiild the tree had sprung up, and 
having thrust its roots into the cre- 
vices of (lie rock, it had succeeded 
in reaching the height of some twelve 
or fiAeen feet, Biit about this period 
ihe roots on one side became loosen- 
ed from their allachment, and the 
tree gradually declined to the oppo- 
site side, until its body was in a 
parallel line with Ifle earth. The 
roots on the opposite side, hiiving ob- 
tained a firmer hold, afforded suffi- 

plunt ; altliougli they could not, 
alone, retain it in its vertical ponilion. 
In this condition of things, the tree 
as if ' conscious of its wants,' adopt- 
ed ^ir the term may be used) an in- 
genious process, in order to regain its 
formerupright position. One of the 
most vigorous of the detached roots 
sent out a branch from its side, which, 
passing round a projection of the 
rock, again united with the parent 
stalk, and thus formed a perfect loop 
around this projection, which gave to 
the root an immovable attachment. 

" The tree now began to recover 
from its bent position. Obeying the 
natural tendency of all plants to 
grow erect, and sustained by this 
root, mhich increased with i 
vigor, in a few years it had entirely 
regained '' ' ' 

vated, as 

ich 



18 If hedeslioy him from hii 

But this was not the only power ex- 
hibited by this remarkable tree. 

" After its elevation it flourished 
vigorously for several veE 
of its roots had traced the sloping 
side of the rock (o the earth, and 



arth, an* 
buried in the soil belov 
Others, having embedded themselves 
in its furrows, had completely filled 
these crevices with vegetable matter. 
The tree etill continuing (o grow, 
concentric layers of vegetable mat- 
ter were annually deposited between 
the alburnum and liber, until by the 
force of vegetable growth alone, the 
rock WHS split from the top to the 
bottom, into three nearly equal divi- 



and I 



of the 



iding down, 
through the divisions into the earth 
below. On visiting the tree a few 
monthssince, totakeadrawingofit, 
we found that it had attained an alti- 
tude of fifty feet, and was four and a 
half feetin circumference at its base." 
The image here shows that the 
author of this beautiful fragment w 



reful ( 



T of ni 



d the 



of a hypocrite can there 

earth, Hia piety is not planted in a 
rich soil. It is on the bard rock of 
'erted human heart. Yet 






IS afar; : 



flourish for a time ; draws n 
from remote objects; clings to a crag 
or a projecting rock, or to any thing 
tor support — until a tempest sweeps 
it down tn rise no more ! No doubt 
the idea of Bildad was, that Job was 
jiiBt such a man, IT Seetk the place 
of stOHKs. Sept,, " and lives in the 
midst of flints," not an unapt render- 
ing — and a very striking description 
of a hypocrite. So Castellio, eziitit 
iBtBT lapidea. Its only nutriment is 
derived from the scanty earth in Iho 
stony soil on which it s' ' " 



the. 



of the 1 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



place, then it shal! deny him, 
saying, I " have not seen thee. 

19 Behold, this is the joy of 
his way, and out of the eatth 



135 



rendered "ir"(CN) is oRei, used to 

tainly — 'ha sJia.ll be cerWiijly de- 
Hlrojed.' The word rendered rfeairoy, 
from S:3,nieBnEliteral[ytoswaI(ow 
(ch, vii. 19), to Bwallow up, to ab- 
sorb; and hencfl (o consume, lay 
wnslo, dealroy. The sense ia, (hat 
the wicked or the liypocrite shall be 
wholly destroyed from his place, but 
the imago or figure of the tree is still 
retBined. Some suppose that it 
means that God would destroy him 
from his place; others, ns Rosen- 
mailer and Dr. Good, suppose that 
the refereiico Is to the soil in which 
the tree was planted, that it would 
completely absorb all nutriment, and 
leave the tree to die; that is, that the 
dry and thirsty soil in which (bo tree 
is planted, instead of Wording nutri- 

itself' all the jui 



shall others ' grow. 

20 Behold, God ' will not cast 
away a perfect man, neither will 
he ' help the evil doers ; 

c Ps. 94. H. t taktlhennff^^ iylliel/aiifL 



i ha. 



vii. 23. The hypocr 
been known as a pious man. i he 
earth will refuse to own him as such 
and so will the heavena. 

19. Behold^ this is the joy of his 
■way. This IS evidently sarcastic. 
' Lo ! Eucli is the joy of hia course ' 
He boasts of joy.as all hypocrites do, 
but his joy endures only for a little 
lima. This is the end of it. He 

iiurlh and the heavens disown him '' 
V^nd out of Ihe earth shall others 
STOW. This image is still derived 
from the tree or pranl. The meaning 
at such a pfanl 



vould f 



.0 the 



3uld 

JO to be probably tiie 

true interpretation. It is one drawn 
from natnre, and one that preserves 
tbaeoHcimwajofibepassage. ^ Then 
It shall deity him. That is, the soil, 
"■" earth, or the pli 



This 
th 



'icked m 
The 



i.,= ,.„uKii ui » iree. The figure is 
beautifuL The earlb will be asTiemed 
of it; ashamed that it sustained the 
Iree ; ashamed that it ever ministered 
any nutriment, and will refusB to own 
it. So with the hypocrite. He 
Bhal! pass away as if the earth re- 
fused to own him, or to retain anv 
recollection of him. IF / fta„e not 
seen thee. I never knew thee, ll 



■ hyp. 



ifusfrel 

the riay of 
will I profess 
you," Malth, 



B to the I. 

■says be --ill use respect- 



in its plaecwhicJi the earth would 
be ashamed of 8o the hypocrite 
. .- .emoved to make way for others 
I who will be sincere, and who will bo 
useful. Hypocrites and useless men 
]n the church are removed to make 
way (or oihera who will be active 
and devoted lo the enuse of the Re- 
deemer. A similar sentiment .iccurs 
in cii. iivii. 16, 17. This cloees, ua 
I suppose, the quotation which Bildad 
makes from thepoetsoftheformaf age, 
and m tJie remainder of the chapter he 
.states another truth pertaining to the 
righteous. This fragment is one of 
the most interesting that can be found 
anywhere. As a relic of the earliest 
limes It IS eseeedingly valuable ; as 
an illustration of the argument in 
hand, nnd of the course of events in 
Ihia world, it is eminently beautiful, 
U IS as true now as it was when utter- 
ad before the flood, and may he used 
Jiow as describing the doom of the 
hypocrite, with as much pr.mricty as 

of the wav-marks in human affairs, 
showjng that the eovernmenlof God, 
' B manner of his dispensation a, 

fays substiintially the same. 

Behold, God leiU not ca.->l atcny 
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21 Till be fill' thy mouth witli 
laughing, and Ihy lips with ' re- 
joicing. 



,..J They that hate thee shall 
be clothed with " shame ; and 
the dwelling-place of the wicked 
' " 'come to nought. 



a perfect man. On the maanin| of 
the word perficl, see Note, ch. i. 1. 
TliB sBiitfmeiit of Bildad, or the in- 
faranoe which he draws from the 
whule argument is, Ihat God will be 
tha friand of the pious, but that he 
will nolaid the wicked. This accords 
with ihe ganaral sentiment maintain- 
ed in the argument of the friends of 
Job H J^eitker will lie help tht evil 
doers. Marg, Titfts tke ungodly by 
the hand. This is in accordance willi 
the Hebrew. The figure is that of 
laliine one hy the hand in order to 
assist hiin. Seelsa. xlii-6. 

31. Till he fill thy m/mlh aith 
laughing. Till he mate thee eom- 
pletelj happy. The word rendered 
"till" f?), is rendered by Dr. 
Good, " even yet." Nojec, follow- 
ing Houbigatir, De Wette, and 
Miuhaelis, proposes lo change the 
pointing, and lo read "IS, instead of 
IS— laesDing," while." The verse 
is connected with tliat which follows, 
and the particle here used evidently 



fill you with joy, wluU those who 
hate you siiail be clclhed with 
le. God will shovr you favor, 
he dwellingofthe wicked shall 
1 to naught.' The object of the 
ige is lo induce J ' " " - - 



and I 



n yel"- 



svill t 



, .,itb "the" assurance that if he 

did, he would show mercy to iiim, 
vliile the wicked should bp destroy- 
m1. ir fFilA /Bjoiciw^- Marg. SftoKt- 
■.ngfoTJov. The word used (nsmn) 
s properly that which denotes the 
;langor of a Irampet, ot the shout of 
Ncl«ry and triumph. 

32. They that hate thee ahaU be 
clothed tnitb shame. Whan ihey see 
your returning prosperity, and the 
evidencesofthe divine favor. They 
will then be ashamed that they re- 
garded you as a hypocrite, and (hat 
they reproached you in your trials. 
ir jJnd tke dwelling-place of ihe 
wicked, &e. The wicked shall be 
destroyed, and his family shall pass 
away. That is, God will favor the 
righteous, but punish the wicked. 
This opinion the friends of Job main- 
tain air along, and by tliis they urge 
him to forsake his sins, repent, and 
return lo God. 



CHAPTER IX. 

il.VSIS OP CHAPTERS IX. AND X. 



This cUoptcr ond tho following comprise the anawet af Job 10 the speech of BildKrl. II moj 
be lemsrlied ID gone«l, Ibot Ihe oljsol rf Job in ^'"'J^?JK°^j"[J,'^p^'„p'J|,5'|n'i|,o B^ J„I^M 
nraae Jsd on ufe'p.eiuMl'im that he wu a winted mui, ' Agairat ihH he prolesw, ?!'' ™''°- 
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ThOBKfcBinnoeoflhaieniy ofJ<- ~" ■' 
Hb namlU in EeDBTnl the tcutb i 
snd Ihnt if Ond ehould enter jpto j 



CHAPTER IX. 



iMAd VbJ aiid, thlt"to ( 



. jnaofalhou- 

a'c^lTwBi'BblfXtEl'j^Brrdai'iii.n!'! I! 
DTeiBign} that Jlh diatnliulflB rjiTDTH Midjud.^- 
witlj that meDovjhCDDttopniDihfl utlL in 



God. They ahow iliacDlm nnddelibsiato judgmout of Job,aiidnio*e ^Blhe wBBK]Haut idbci. 



Kilptioii of bit aiu^iiai 



, . _ ___. __ , Biiiy(vi.]6-ai),thttl)iL 

is ia fesltlt thuT fae oauld herflno iiopB oPpraniliD^in aconttovenj wJtli'God ; nndthmtthou^tl) 
hfi we» couBciouB of innocence, hi^ would notaet npadol^DOB wfaenGod judged atharwiHe; lor 

piincipte ber« advoneed itithatOod muat be ligbu Ha Is ^ut, and glorioiu, and half j aiid 

oquiu^a Had Uoa. When kt judgsB nun loin a BinDor, it miut be » ^o Elghen ncHif >lf 
tiuunin tnlltid lbs &ct tbatOod regnrda mm u a tinner. HB»nieede(>B.SS-iMJ taulfSnrH 
Uiegentiinsntan whiufahBBuniDiAiiiiiBLedjtliatTniaeijiHftirfroin beiog proof of uncommrjD 
•uUi, Lb eiinnllj Iho (iwllon of Ihn ligbtBoui " .---.--. - . - 

> eonumplatioB of liii ovrn infi^riiua, ud in Ihe coune of hTlTdginlp^oi 

Mid complaint. l"r°av! (v" ffi^) thai hii !%> m'ewift and"arrull i"f^a"Qiniw. MS'lh»t"ilB 
GODnotforgetbiiin^rliiKSUiidAndconifbit He addt (ti. 99-3S) that God li ee great tJiU ha 
cannot entet into an aiguuiont ttitb fairaj tbnt heii rednced to ailonee by hLi mejie power; tiiat 
tbere ie nDduvfl-nwn bfitween bioiEndGod befbie whom the oauM might be preBBnted ; unj tliat 
if God woulH rnmnve bis ealamitr, he imutd Iben bUU hie feBlinH InTly, and wiLhont leir. Bat 
Uiii could not he; and ihuugh he ibould en; arer bo inucli in h» own viudicatinn, end wiuh 
(he ™w^™moM of guiT^ and hold h"m°pii]ty nil], "" '" " ' ofe™ e m 

from God, apnela to God bimBelf in proof tlial be in not a>i>lched min, and aabs vhyhEi deals 
down IB I lion, end lunltip lied the tohone'of hl<i indignation lo tbnt heUBsntteilf overwbielnied 

In* on!)! lor a little respite befme he toss down lo lbs limdordniloess and oftbacleB, vs. IS^SB. 
■!< i.-_r — alagltaUooorfeelio- -'■■ ■ ' -:— '-j ■- •— •- - — 



cbaptais.aiid Ilia whole is a remarkable ItluBtialionoftbo feelinti which even pious men sonie- 


>inie.havointriat<. 




T^HEN Job answered and said, 
■*- 2 I know it is so of a truth ; 


but " how should man be just 


' with God ? 


= Ps. l33.ie.Ro.3.W. 


1 er, l<fo«. 


2. / inow il is so of a truth. Job 


down and defended, that God was 




jual and holy, and that his proeE'Bd- 


thing [hat had been said befare ; but 


iDgs were marked with equity. Job 
admits (his, and prooeods to show 
that it was a trutfi quite as fiimiliar 


whether it ia tn tbe general strain of 


remark, or to some particular expree- 


Bion, ma; be doubted. RosenmOller 


to him as it was to them. The object 


Buppoees that he referR to what was 


of his dwelling on it eeema to be lo 


said by EJiphaz in ch. \y. 17 • bul it 


show them that it was no new thing 


seems more probable tliat it is to the 


to him, and that he had some vio ws 


generai position which had been laid 


on ihul. iniporlanl subject which wt to 



d=,Google 



3 If he will contend with him, 



well 



nrthy . 



D shmitd man be just with God? 
Mavg. beforo. The meiining is, thut 
he could not be legarded as perfecllj 
holy in (he siglit of God ; or that so 
lioly and pure a being oa God must 
see tbut man was a sinner, and regard 

plained in the Notes on ch. iv. 37. 
re asked lE, in itself, 



then: 



' shall B 



'■K 



by. man-' H 
regarded and treated as rigbteong by 
his MaJier >' This has been the great 
inquiry wbieb liaa always been before 
the buman tnin'l. Man is conscious 
that ho is n sinner. Ho feels that he 
mnst be regarded aa eucli by God. 
Yet hia happiness here and hereaf- 
ter, his peace and all hie hope, de- 
pend on bis being Ireated as %f he 
were rialiteoiij, '>r rogarded as just 
before God. This inquiry has led to 
all forma of religion among men ; to 
all Ihe penantBS and saprifices of dif- 
ferent systems; to all the efforts 
which have been made to devise some 
system that shall make it proper for 
God to treat men as rigliteotis. The 
question has never been aatisfuolorilj 
answered except in the Christian 
revelation, where a plan ts disclosed 
by which God ' may be juet, and yet 
the justifier of him that believelh.' 
Through the infinite merits of the 
Redeemer, man, though conscious 
IhBC be is personally a einner, may be 
treated as if be had never sinned ; 
tliough feeling thai he is guilty, he 
may eonsistenlly be forever treated 
HS if he were just. The question 
asked by Lib implies that such is the 
evidence and the extent of human 
guilt, that man can never justify him- 
BtJf This ia clear and indispatablo. 
Man cannot justify himseli' by the 
deeds of the law. Justification, as n 
work oflavf.is this; A man is charg- 
ed, for example, with the crime of 



He 

he did not kill, < 



kilhng be proved, and it be showr 
It be had no right to do in the cas» 
he has done, he cannot be con 
mned, and the law act|uits him 



dhe 



light of thi 
law. But in this sense man can nev 
cr bo just before God. He can nei 
ther show that the things charged o\ 
him by hia Maker were not done, o 
thai being done, he had a right to di 
id being unable to do lb' 



He 



which God has 
pel, where a cor 
treated as Jfhew 



ealed ii 



lliegi 



erighteoasthrough 
>lher, that a man 
can ever be regarded as just before 
God. See Notes on Rom. i. 17, iii. 
24,25. 

3. If he toiU contend. wUh him. 
That is, if God enters into a coutro- 
vcrsy with man. If he chooses to 
charge crime on hirn, a-" '- '•"•■' 



him responsible for his deeds. The 

justice, and means that if a trial were 
instituted, where God should submit 

adjudication, man could not answer 
the charges agoiost him. Comp. 
Notes on Isa. sli. 1. H Be cannot 
answer him one of a thousand. For 
one of a thousand of the sins chitrged 
on him. The word thouiiand here is 
used to denote the largest number. 



it of a thou 



the espresaion here is 
equivalent to saying that he could 
not answer him at all. It may also be 
implied that God has mjmy cliargea 
against man. His sins are to be 
reckoned hy thousands. Thej are 
numerous as his years, his months, 
his weeks, hia days, his hours, hia 
moments ; numerous as his privileges, 
his deeds, and his thoughts. For 

., „.._ _ not one of those sins can he answer. 

Unless the fact | He can give no satisfactory account 
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thousand. 

4 He" is wise 
migtiiy in strength : who hath 
hardened himself against him, 
and hath prospered ? 

before an impartial Iribunal for an' 
of Ibem, If so, how deeply guilty i 
Dinn before God ! How glorious that 
plan of inatifieation by which be can 
be freed from this long list of oiFen- 
CBs, and Ireated as thongli he had 

4. He is icise in ktaTt. Herder 
renders this, 
Evea Ihe obe aDd Ihn powerful. 
WliD hath witliiuioil him uDd pioipotadf 

But the more common inlerpietatioi 
is lo refer it to God. The meanin; 
of Job appears to be, that God was i 
sagacious adversary ; that he wa. 
able to manage \ns cause; that ht 
could meet and refute all objections 
which cuuJd he urged ; and thai it 
would he in vain to engage in a liii- 
galion before him. He so well un- 
derstood the whole ground of debate, 
and WHS so onlirely sliiiled in the 
merits of the controversy, and could 
so successfully meet all tliat could be 
alleged, that It was useless to attempt 
lo hold an argument with him. H 
And mighty in str^tgth. He is able 
to execute all his designs, and to car- 
ry all bis purposes into effect. Man 
is weak and feeble, and it is hopeless 
for him lo attempt to contend with 
the Almighty. If IFko hatU hardened 
himself a^ajrasi Aim, and katk pros- 
pered? To harden one^s self, here 

rofora to tlie firmness or resolution 
wbich one is obliged to adopt who 
opposes another. Here it 



opposi 



othe 



law and government of the Most 
High ; and the aSlrniatJon is, that no 
oil? can make such opposition who 
will nst he ultimately overcome. 
God is so great, so powerful, and so 



5 Which remoTeth tlie n 
tains, and thej know 
which overturnolh them it 



snccessfUlly resist God ; and the true 

to yield to him, and bo at peace with 
him. H Mild liath pTOspered. Or 
been successful. He has failed in his 
opposition, and been obliged to yield. 
Prosperity is not found io opposing 
God. It is only by falling in with 
his arrangements and following liia 
designs. A prosperous voyage is 
made by falling in with winds and 
-urrents, and not in opposing ibem ; 
rosperous agriuultute is carried on 
by coinciding with the favorable sea- 
sons of the year, and taking advan- 
tage of the dews, and rains, and sun- 
beams (bat Cod sends, and not in 
opposing them ; prosperity in regard 
lo health is found in taking advantage 
of (he means which God gives to se- 

And the sinner in his course has no 
more chance of success ahd prosper- 
ity, than a man would have who 
should make it a point or principle of 
life always to sail against tides, and 
eurrent3,Kndhead.winds; or he who 
should set at defiance all the laws of 
husbandry, and plant on a rock, or in 
the deadof winter ; or he whoshould 
feed himself on poison rather than 
on nulrhious food, and cultivate the 
nightshade rather than wheat. The 
great principle is, that if a man desires 
prosperity, he must fall in with the 
arrangements of God in his provi- 
' mce end grace ; and wisdom is seen 
studying these arrangemenls, and 
yielding to them. 

6. tPhieh Temovetli the minmlains. 
In order to show how vain it was to 
intend with God, Job refers to some 
ihibitions of his power and great- 
ess. The ' removal of the nioun- 
lins' here denotes the changes 
'hi eh occur in earthquakes and 
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6 Which " shaketh the earth 
out of her place, and the pillars 
thereof tremble ; 



This illuslration of the power of God 
is oflen refbrred to in tlie Scriplares. 
Comp. Judges v. 5. 1 Kings xii. 11. 
Pa. lx». 6, cxiv. 4, csliv. 5. Isa. xl. 12. 
Jer, iv. 34. ir And tkr.y know not. This 
is efidentl; a Hebraism, meaning 
sudden!;, or unexpectedly. He dues 
it, as il were, before they ars aware 
" ■■ A similar exprei 



n thoK 



" God 0- 



IS tlien 



and they do not k 
does it without their suspecting any 
such thing. Comp. Ph. xxxv. 8. 
"Let destruction come upon liim al 
unawares," or, as it is in the Heb. 
and in the margin, which he knoiBetA 
not of. Tindal tenders Ibis, " He 
Iranslalelbe the raountaynes or ever 
Ikey he aicare." V Which overlum- 
etk them ia kis anger. As if he 
were iinraged. There could scarcely 
bo anymore terrific ex hibi lion of tlie 
tvratti of God than the sudden and 
tremendous violence of an earth- 

6. IFhick shaketh the earth out of 
her place. This eridentty rel^i-s to 
'■' ' isions of natui- 



Ihe eaith * 



! taken 






Objecla on the earth's surface become 
displaced, and convulsion seems to 
seize the world. The LXX render 
this, " who shaltBlh that which is 
under the heavens irora its founda- 
tions"— ^n Sf/uUen'. The change in 
the Hebrew would be very slight lo 
authorize ibis rendering. IF ^adihe 
pillars t/iereof treraUe. In this place 
the earth is represented as sustained 
like a building by pillars or columns. 
Whether this is a mere poetic repre- 
seiilaiion, or whether it describes the 
aotual balief of Ihe apeaker in regard 
lo Ihe slmcture of the earth, it ia not 

another place wiiere he is speaking 
of (he earth, he presents his yiewain 



etti up the e 



commandeth the 
riseth not, and seal- 



anothcr form, and mors in accord- 
ance with the truth (ase Notea on 
ch. xxvi,7) ; and because here the 11- 
luatralion is evidently taken from the 

earthquake. It would couvulae and 
agitate the pillars of the most sub- 
shake the earth, as if its very sup- 
ports would fall 

7. Wluch eommandeth the sun, and 
ilriseth not Schultens supposes that 
all this 19 a description of tbe deluge 
— when the mountains were re- 
moved, when the fbuntaina of ibe 
deep were broken up, dnd wbea the 
sun was obscur<^ and spemed not to 
rise. Others have supposed that il re- 
fers lo the fact that the aun ia darkened 
by clouds and tempests, and appears 
not to rise and shine upon the earth. 
Others suppose that the alluaion is to 
an eclipse ; and others, that it is to 
tbe power of God, and means thai 
■' rising of the aun depends on 
m, and that if he should choose to 
ve the command, the heavenly 
•dies would rise and give light no 
ore. It seems probable that the 
eaning is, that God has pomcr to do 
ia ; that the rlaing of the sun de- 
pends on him ; and that he could de- 
lay it, or prevent it, at his pleasure. 
His power over tbe sun was shown 
in the time of Joshua, when, at his 
command, it stood still ; bul it is ni 
le thai there 
fact here. The 
ale meaning of the language is 
i by the supposition that it. reliira 
the power of God, and aflirma 
what he could do, or if it refer to any 
fact that had been observed, that th^ 

by an eclipae or a teir,pest. No 
argument can be darired, thBrefore, 
from the expreasis^, in regard lo Iho 
age of Ihe hs^'.. n .and sealcti- ' 
the siarf, ^U word seal ;„'j]^^ 
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8 Which alone spreadeth o 
Ihe ° heavens, and treadelh ' u 
on the waves of the sea ; 

E Pa. 104. 9. 3. lB.40.K.a8. iMtLM 



Scriplures (=^n) is used with 
Biderable latitude of ei^'nirication 
is employeJ in the sense of shut 






>nld u 






ind depended 
rived from the belief tlint one wuuld 
not break open llint which was seal- 
ed, where we are obliged to rely on 
the security of the look against force. 
If there were honor end honesty 
among men everywhere, a seal " 



9 Which ' maketh 'Arcturus, 
Orion, and Pleiades, and the 
chambers of the south ; 



talkin 



«ible t. 



<t> (he 1 



ater." Burder. Dr. 
iioou,aoa some others, render this, 
" on the mountains." But the more 
correct rendering h given in the 

rendered " waves " (fisa) indeed 
properly means a height, a lofty 



pans 



ivilha 



mmiinily a 



eaicd let 



To J, 



" safe. 



eal Jip the stars, laeaoa 
n np in the heavens, as to preveni 
their shining ; lo Ijide Ihem from th( 
view. They are concealed, hidden, 
made close^aa the contents of a let- 
R package, or a rnom are by a 



iting 



that ni 



mine them, and ronrnalmg fhoi . 
from the view. So God hides from 

of clouds. 

8. IFAich aUme spreadeth out the 
heaecHf. As an expam 



) Noti 
IT ^nd tTcadetk m 



ntke 



I Isa 



wflfts o/' the 

'gh 

" ^d 
pk 



and h J 



heaving o* w n h h 

are black h mp n 

the earth sed I 

added he h hi 

walked am d h w 

the lake, and h g d i 

ho was God. Matlh. jiv. ij, 
Egyptian hieroglyphic for ivl 



all languages. So wii 
speak of waves ' motinlain-high,' or 
as high as mountains. So Virgil, 
^neid i. 105 ^ 

Similar to this, is the eipressioo 
ooeurnng in Homer, xi'fiara Ina 
and so Apollon* ' — 



9. Which waheth jlrclnrus. This 
verse, with others of the same da- 
scription in the hook of Job, is of 
especial importance, as ihey furnish 
at. itfustration of the views which 
prevailed among the patriarchs oh 
Ihe subjectof astronomy. Th^r^....^ 
frequent reference! to the a, 



in this poem. The thoughts 



eof ai 



early . 






■Domy. Hoi only w,.„ 
hey led lo (his by the beauty of the 
heavens, and by the instinctive 

{romp tings of the human mind to 
now something about them, but the 
ttention of the Chaldeans and of the 
tther Oriental nations was early 
Irawn to them by the fact that ihey 
ivere shepherds, and that they passed 



: in the I 
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nolliing else lo do, aai being much 
Bwalte, they would nalurallj- con- 
trive to relieve tlie tediousness of llie 
night by WBtcliing the movemedta of 
the stara ; and they early gave em- 
ployment to llieir lalentB, by en- 
deavoring to HBCeclain the influence 
which tha atars exerted over the 
fafea of men, and to their imagina- 
tion, hj dividing the heavens into 
portinns, having a fancied resein- 
ertaiu animals, and by 
n appropriate names 
the arrangament of the 
cOTtstellatinns, and Xim 
h they Btiill bear. The 
Hebrew weird rendeve 



th« 



9 whi 



is lis, ash. The LXX render it, 
IllfiiiSn — ihe Pldadea. Jerome, 
Srclu:rum. The Hebrew word 
asually means a laolli. Job iv, 19, 
liii. 83, mvii. 18, It also denotes 
the splendid constellation in the 
Northern hemisphere, which wa call 
Ursa Major, the Groat Bear, Arcturus, 
or the Wain. Comp. Niehuhr, Des. 
of Arabia, p. 114. The word 1^3 
does not liferally mean a bear, but is 
made by aphferesia from the Arabic 
jji,jti^ nils, by ihe Bsoision of the 
initial n — as ra common in Arabic. 
See Bochorl, Hieroz. P. U. Lib. I. 
0, xvi. p. 113, 114. Tho word in 



;eUrE 



aaysB 



"the 



tellati 



n which w 
" because,'' 






on which a dead body is borne. The 
three following (the tail of the bear) 
are the dnughters or sods which at- 
tend the funeral as mourners." This 
name ia often given to this eonslolla. 
lion in Arabic. The Arabic name 
is El-nn'sck, the bier. " The es- 
pression," says Ideler, " denotes 
particularly the bier on which the 
dead are borne, and taben in this 
sense, each of tho two biers [in the 
Ursa Major and Uraa Minor] ia 
accompanied by three mourning- 
women. Thebiersandlhemourning- 
wouien together, are callod Beadt- 
ittt'sch, Ulerally, daughters of Ike bier ; 



that is, those who pertain lo Ihfl 
bier." Untersuchungen Uber den 
Ursprung und die Bedentung der 
Sternnamon, S. 419. Comp. ch. 
ixxviii. 32; " Can at thou guide 
Arcturus joirt /its sotisf" Schultens 
regdrds the word 03, as synonymous 

2,- 
with the Arabic , ^Ut night-vigil. 



c u«U 



1 U«£^ 



h night, a 



n n thern part 

, p pel y revolving 

round tie No tl Star and two of 

.3 print- pa! stars po t to the North 



ctui— 



rell t 



nible 



ibj ct Tl a des gn of this 
fancy w s e ely to ass at the me- 
mory. Tie only tl ng which seems 
to have suggested it was its alight 
resemblance to an animal, followed 
by its young. Thus the stars, now 
known as the ' tail,' might have been 
supposed to resemble the cnbs of n 
bear following Iheir dam. The com- 
parison of the constellation lo a bier, 
and the movement to a iiineral pro- 
ceasian, with the sons or daughters 
of the deceased following on in the 
mourning train, iainuch more poetical 
and beautiful, Thisoonsteliation iaso 
conspicuous, that it has been an object 
of interest in all agos, and has been 
one of the groups of stars moat at- 
tentively obaerved by navigators, as 
a gnide in sailing. T he reason was, 
probably, that as it constantly re- 
volved aronnd the North Pole, it 
could always be seen in clear weather, 
and thus the direction in which they 
were sailing, could always be told. It 
has had a great vnrialy of names. 
The name Ursa MaFor, or the Great 
Bear, is that which is commonly 
given to it. It is a ramarliabk faci, 
alao, that while this name was given 
to il in the East, a tribe of the Ame- 
rican Indiana— the Iroquois, also gavo 
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Ihe «Bme name of the Great Bear to il. 
This is remarkable, because, eo fpir as 
known, lliej had no cominunloalion 
with each other, and because the 
name is perfectlj' arbitrary. Is this 



t the n 



■9 of 01 



Plough. 



country derived their origin from 
some of the natiuns of the East? 
In some parts of England the con- 
Btollalion la called "Clisrlea" Wain,'' 
or Wagon, from its fancied lesem- 
blanoe to a wason, drawn by three 
Others call it the 
augli. The whole number of 
visibre stars in this constellation is 
eight v-aeven, of which one is of the 
first, three of the second, seven of the 
third, and about twice as many of the 
fourth magnitnde. The conslellationE 
of Ursa Major and Ursa Minor were 
represented by the ancients, under 
Ihe image of a wagon drawn by a 
team of horses. This is alluded to 
by the Greek poet, Aralne, in an ad- 

The ooe cii1l«d Helii, aaon sr di; retir«i 

The oUiBf imsllEr anrfwUK^ftBw" bMmal*'' 
In a teas einiB drives flis Itaf tesoa i 

Whenfl'ei hf night ha lempls tlieTiiinjr'uds. 
Amon^ the Egyptians these two con- 
alellations are represented bj the fig- 
ures of bears, instead of wagons. 
Whence the Hebrew name is derived 
is not quite certain ; butif it be from 
the Arahic, it probably means the 
same — a tier. There aeems no rea- 
son to doubt, however, that the Ursa 
Major is intended; and that the idea 
here is, that the Ereatness of God is 
shonrn hy his having made this beau- 
tiflil constellation. IT Orion. The 
Vulgate renders this Oi-ion, the LXX, 
"Enniiinr, Hesperus — i. a. the evening 
bIot, Venus. The word '^S3, kesil, 
is from ii03, k&sdl, to be fat or fleshy ; 
In be strong, lusty, firm ; and then to 
be dull, alugpsh, stupid — as fat per- 
sons usually are. Hence the word 
i'pS means a fool. Ps. xlis, 11, 
Prov, i. 33, X. 1, It is used here. 



Orion, which the Orienlals call a 
giant. " They appear to have con- 
ceived of this constellation under [he 

the slij'." Gcsmm^"' He''n"co"^he 
eipression. Job xsxviii. 31, "Canst 
Ihou loose the bands of Orion >" 
According to the Eastern tradition, 
this giant was Nlmrod, the foundar 
of Babylon, afterwards translated la 
the skies. See Notes on Isa, xiii, 10, 
where it is rendered amsteUation. 
Virgil speaks of it as the Stormy Ori- 

Cuoi aubilo agsui^eUB tlui^tu ninibniua Orion. 



In another description of Orion by 
Virgil, il is represented as armed with 
gold, or surrounded by a yellow light : 



According to the fancj- of the an- 
cients, Orion was a mighty hunter, 
the attendant of Diana, who having 
offered violence to hot was stung to 
dealh by a scorpion wliich she had 

Srovided for that purpose. After his 
eath he was translated to heaven, 
and made a eonstellation. Others 
say that he was the son of Neptune 
and Queen Euryala, a famous Ama- 
zonian huntress ; and possessing the 
disposition of his mother, he became 
the greatest hunter in the world, and 
made a boast Ihat there was no ani- 
on earth that lie could not sub- 
To punish this vanity, it is said 
a scorpion sprang out of the 
earth and bit his foot, so that he died, 
)ut that at the request of Diana ho 
vas placed among the stars, and di- 
'Kctly opposite to Ihe scorpion that 
caused his death. On llie names 
jiven to this constellation in Arabic, 
and the origin of the name Oriim 
among the Greeks, see Ideler, Unlet 
Uber den Urs, u. die Bedeut. der 
Stern, s, 212-237, 331-336. The 
name El-dsceib&r, the giant, or Aero, 
is that which is commonly given to 
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It in Arabic. The consteltiition Orion 
ia usually mentioned by the ancients 
as connected wilh storms, and hence 
is called nimiosaji Orion by Virgil, 
and iHstis Orion by Horace. The 

ally occurred at those seasons of the 

iear when storma prevailed, and 
ence it was supposed lo be their 
cause — aa ive connect the rising of 
the dog-alar with the idea of JnlenEe 
heal. The situation of Orion is on 
the equator, midway between the 
poles of the heavens. It comes to 
the meridian about the S3d of Janu- 
ary. The whole number of visible 
stars in it is seventy-eight, of which 
two are of the first magnitude, four of 
the second, three of the third, and 
fifteen of the fourth. Il is regarded 
---'- il beautifiil of thr " 



there ii 



,and» 



n the: 



eridia 



e the horizon the 
moat magDiticeol view of the celestial 

bodies that the firmament eihibits. 
On (he celestial maps it is represent- 
ed by (he ligure of a man in the atti- 
tude of assaulting the Bull, tvith a 
sword in his belt, a huge club in his 
right hand, and a lion-skin in the lell 
to serve him for a shield. The prin- 
cipal stars are four, in the form of a 
long square or parallelogram, inter- 
sected by the "Three Stars" in the 
middle called "The Ell and the 
Yard." The two upper ones are 
represented one on each shoulder, 
and of the two lower ones one is in 
the left foot, and the other on the 
right knee. The position of the con- 
stellation may be seen by any one by 
remarking (hat the "Three Stars'' 
in the helt are those which point to 
the Pleiades or seven stars on the one 
Bide, and to the dog-star on the other. 
This constellation is mentioned by 
Homer, as it is indeed by most of (he 
classic writers : 



ark. that 
■tellalion Ori< 
which is almo 



H>,000,0( 



is computed to he 9,300, 



'0 hundred thousand billions limes 
larger than the sun '. Dr. Dick, Chr. 
Keepsake for 1840, p. 184. If, then. 
Job, with his limited views of astron- 
omy, saw in (his constellation an 
impressive proof of the greatness of 
the Almigh(y, how much more sub- 
limeshouIdbeourTiewaofGod: Wo 
see this constellation not merely as a 

eautiful gems — 

our eomprehension, and behold in it 
a single -iiehida, or speck — not quite 
visible to the naked eye^that mocks 
all our powers of conception '. It 
may he added, (hat by the aid of a 
telescope about two thousand stars 
have been seen in this constellation 
•iJIrtd Pleiades, The seven stars. 
The Hebre 



« of St 



The 



B given 



the neck of 
the constellalion Taurus, of which 
seven are the principal. Six or sev- 
en may he usually seen if the eye is 
directed towards it ; but if iheeye be 
turned carelessly aside while the 
atteiuioit is filed on the group, many 
more may be seen. For, "it ia a 
very remarkable fact," says Sir John 
Herschell, "that the centre of the 
visual organ is by far less sensible 
to feeble impressionsof light than the 
exterior portion of the retina." ^st 
p. 398. Teleacones show fifty or 
sixty large stars there crowded toge- 
ther into a small space. Rheita at 
firms that he counted two hundred 
stars in this small cluater. In regard 
to the Pleiades, Ideler makes the fol- 
lowing remarks. " These stars were 
by the ancienti sometimes denoted 
by the singular, nXfia^, Pleias, and 
sometimes by the plural, mnaiti; 
(in metrical coraposilion, IJXijtaSiq), 
Pleiadet. They are mentioned by 
Homer, Hi. <t. 486, Od. t. 372, and by 
Hesiod, 'E^r- 333, 615. HsMod 
mentions the cluster as ike dftnghter 
of MlB.s—'At).ayiP!~t,;. The name 
Mlantides, which so often occurs 
among the Romans, signifies the same 
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thing. Their mytnologica] namea ' 
are Alcyone, Merope, Colceno, Eleo- 
tra, Slerope or Asteropa, Taygate, 
nndMiua. There is flomn uncBrtainty 
g writers wliencB 

m P sderlved. Among 

n, and the deriva- 

m of nUi' — because 

m II lion cominenced 

10 Pleindes in the 

and ended willi 

e e first part of No- 

B hnpa ifie name is 

/ m ely denotes a cod- 
as m _ of stars, wliinh 
M 33 ejipresses by glo- 
me ai Aratua, t. S57,aays 
P were called littii- 
— I walked in seven 



H e contrary, affirms 

ght, when there is 

T ase views is easily 

T group consista of 

d magnitude, three 

of Ihe sisth, and 

to be able to dis- 

g up more than sii 

S eRire, among Ihe 

ts mm only believed 

g m, OS with us, the 

arose that one star 

been lost. Some 

d been smitten by 

g that it had united 

B star in llie tail of 

nd others gave to 

m signification, 03 ia 

mentioned by Ovid in the place above 

■eferred to. The Romans called the 

Pleiades Vergiliie, because they arose 

in the spring. The Arabians called 

llinsa Htars ET-i/iofe/o—meaning bJhb- 

dant, copious, and answering to the 

Greek «J««s, Pleias. The Asiatic 



the description of a beauliflil garden, 
says, ' The ground was strewed with 
pieces of enamel, and bands of Plei- 
ades appeared to hang on the branch, 
es of iFie trees.' Hafiz says, ' The 
heavens bear up tlw poems — the 
pearly rosetle of the Pleiades as the 
seal of immortality.' Beigel, who 
has translated these noeta, adds, ' In 
this genuine Oriental spirit must we 
understand the words of Job, " Canst 
thou bind the brilliant rosettes of the 
Pleiades ?" that is, Who can say that 
he has placed this collection of bril- 
liants as a rosette in the sky ?' " Ide- 
i«r, UnlerauchungeB den Urs. a. 
die Bedeul. der Siernnamen, S 143- 
147. H ^nd tlie chambers of the south. 
What is Ihe eiact idea to be attached 
to this expression, il is not easy to 
say. Probably it means the remote 
regions of the south, or the port of 
the heavens which is not visible to 
the inhabitants of the northern hemi- 
sphere. The word rendered cham- 
bers meanain the Scripturea a private 
apartment of a dwelling ; a part that 
is separated from the rest by a cue- 
lain ; a harem, &c. Hence it may 
mean the abodes of the stars in Ihe 



vided 



iomparing the heavans with 
;nae tent, and regarding it as 
into separate oparli 



re Ihe. 



which ai 



of 



hidden, 

the eauthern hemisphere, like thi 
private apartraenta of a house, which 
all were not allowed loenter. There 
are some intima^ons in the book of 
Job thai die true atructure of the earth 
was not unknown at that remote pe- 
riod of the world (comp. Notes, ch. 
xxvi. 7) ; and if so, then this mav 
refer to the constellations in the south 
which are invisible to an inhabitant 
of the northern hemisphere. There 
iano impropriety, at any rale, in aup- 
poalng that those who nad travelled 



of northern Arabia. 
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10 Whicli (ioeih great thinge 
past finding out; yea, and won- 
ders without number. 

11 Lo, he goeth by me, and I 
Bee kirn not : he passeth on also, 
but I perceive him not. 

12 Behold, he taketh away, 



See 
. li. V. 9. it wna cvidenlly a 
praverb, and as such was used by 
both Eliphaz and Job. 

11. Lo, he goeth by me. Tliat ia, 
he passes slonz — as in tlis silent 
inovemetits of (Tie Jieavenly bodies. 
' I sea the evidence of his exiatence. 
1 can see that Gnii must be tfiere — 
moving along by me in the orbs of 
niglit and in the march of the con- 
stellations, but Icannot see God him- 
self He passes by, or rather be 
paesea eta- me C^^), as in the m»- 
jeatic movement of the heavenly 
bodies over my head.' This is, I 
think, the idea, and the image is ei- 
ceedingly poelio and baautiful. The 
heavens ere seen lo move in silent 
grandeur. The northern constella- 
lion rolls around the pole. The 
others move on as a marshalled 
army. They go in silent and solemn 
order, and God must he there. Bat, 
says Job, I cannot see him. I c&n feel 
that he must be there, and 1 look out 
on the heavens to see him,bat my eyei 
fail, and I cannot behold him. He 

KBSses on, and I see him not. Who 
as ever looked upon the heavens in 
the acill night, and seen the silent 

Erandeut of such movements of the 
eavenly host, without some such 
"■" cling — some 



blea 



s if he, if I may so exproas 
LuosT SEE God ? 
Iiold, he taketh away, Pro- 



who can hinder ' him ? who ' 
will say unto him. What does', 
thou 1 

13 If God will not withdraw 
his anger, the ' proud helpers do 
stoop under him. 

I tuTA AiMawayl a. 11. 10. a Du. 4. 35 

3 hct^ers of pride, or, ttrcngth- 



ripossible for in 



eoVer If IPho 



expression occurs in Dan, 
ly. 35. The meaning is plain. God 
has a right to remove any thing 
which we possess. Our fiieuds, 
properly, health, and lives, are his 
gifl, and he has a right to Ihem all. 
When he takes (hem away, he is bat 
taking (hat which is his own, and 
which has been lent to us for a litlle 
time, and which he has a right to re- 
move when it seems good to him. 
This truth Job fullv admits, and in 
the calm contemplHtion of all his 
loBsea and his sorrows, he acknow- 
ledges that God had a right to do as 
he had done. See Note, ch. i. 31. 

13. If God will KOI witlidraw his 
anger. Tliat ia, if he perseveres in 
inflicling punishment. He will not 
turn aside his displeasure by any 
opposition or resistance made t<i him. 
U The proud helpers. Marg. Help- 
ers of pride, or, strength. Jerome 
renders this, "under whom they 
who bear up the world bow down 
The LXX, not less singularly, " by 
him the whales [or monsters — x^ij] 
which are under heaven, are bowed 
down," Codureus renders if, " aida 
of pride," and understands by it all 
the things on which proud men rely, 
as weallh, health, rank, lalent. So 
Dr. Good renders it, " the supports 
of the proud," The meaning is, 
probably, that all those things wlijeh 
lontribute lo the support nf pride, cr 
ill those peraonswho are allied togo- 
her to maintain the dominion ol 
iride on the earth, must sink under 
he wrath of God, Or it may reler 
those who sustain the pride of 






-the 



who 



md the ihfonea of monarchs. 
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14 How much less shall I an- 
swer him, and choose out my 
words to reason with him 1 

15 Whom, though I were 

Olid who conlribute, by tlieir lalent 
ond power, to Uphold tliu pomp and 
magnifioencB of courts. On the 
maaning of the word here rendered 
yride pn~), see Notes on Isa. xxx. 7. 

14. How jnucii leas shall I aneiotr 
hiat? I, who am so feeble, how can 
I coritcod with him? If the most 
mighty objects in- the uniTBrse are 
under his control ; if the constslla-. 
tions are directed by him ; if the 
earth is shaken, and monntains 
moved from their places, by his 
power, and if the men of most ex- 
alted rank are prOBttated by him, 
how can I presume to contend with 
God ? This is the common view 
which is given of the passage, and is 
evidenily that which our translalors 
entertained. BuE 1 have given in 
llie translation what appears to me 
1o be B more literal version, and 
lo express a better sense — though, 
1 confess, the Iraaslation differs from 
nil that I have seen. According 
lo this, the sense is simply, that such 
ivns (he veneration which Job had 
tor the character of God, that should 
he attempt to answer him, he would 
select his words with the utmost care 

15. Wham, though IiBererighleoua. 
Thai is, if I felt the utmost confi- 
dence that I was righteous, yet, if 
God judged otherwise, and regarded 
me us a sinner, 1 would not reply to 
him, hut would make supplication to 
him OS a sinner. I would have so 
much confidence in him, and would 
feel thai he was so much better quali- 
fied than I am Co judge, and that 1 am 
so liable to be deceived, thall would 
come to him as a sinner, if he judged 
and declared me to be one, and would 
plead for pardon. The meaning ie, 
thai God IS a much bette- judge of 

bo, and that his regarding us as sin- 
ners is the highest proof that wo are 



righteous, yei would I not an- 
r, hut " I would make suppli- 
cation to my judge. 

iuch, whatever may be ovr views ta 
the contrary. This shows the extent 
of the confidence which Job bad in 
indication of true piety. 
And' it is founded in Teason as vtell 
in piety. Men often suppose that 
they are righteous, and yet they know 
that God adjudges otherwise, and re- 
gards them as sinners. He olfers 
them pardon as sinners. He ihreat- 
thein as sinners. The 
question is, whether they shall act on 
feelings and judgment in 
r on his? Shall they nd- 

refuse to yield to God, or shall they 
act on the truth of Ms declarations ? 
Now that Job was right in his views 
of the case, may appear ftom the 
following conaiderationa. (1,) God 
knowi ■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ 



ehea 



Hec. 



<e de- 



ceived ; we may be. In not 
we more liable lo be deceived than in 
regard to our own character. We 
should, therefore, distrust our own 
judgment in this case, but we should 
never distrust God. (9 ) God is in 
finitely benevolent, and will not 
judge unkindly. He has no wish lo 

pleasure in making us out to be trans- 
gressors. A heart of infinite bene- 
volence would prefer lo find all meit 
holy,and would look on every favora- 
ble circumstance in the case with all 
the kindness which it would deserve. 
No being would be so likely lo make 
a favorable decision in our case as 
the infinitely benevolent God ; none 
would so delight to find that we were 
free from the charge of guilt. {3.) 
God will act on his own views of 






'o''act'''on ms views no' 
judge ns in the last day 



therefore, for us 
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He will not suffer me to 

my breath, but filleth loe 

iittetaess. 

If I sptak of strength, lo, 

trong: and if of judgment, 

shall set me a time to 



perBiiade himaelf ihot he is wholly 


came upon him, he would be willing 


righlBoiis; and being conscious of 


toenter intosuch a (rial. Butwhere 


guilt, though in the slighest degree. 


the mattar was determined solely by 


he should make supplication to bia 


will, and God acted as a sovereign, 


Judg«. 


doing as he pleased, and giving no 
account of his matters lo any one. 


16. // / had caSed, and he bad an- 


aietrtd me. It is remarked by Schul- 


then it would be useless lo argue the 



'ses are nil tahen from courts of 
tine. If so, the meaning is, ttiat 
m if Job should call the Almighty 
a judicial action, and he should 



that s 
Godai 



about the justice of the 
iugs wiib him, lo trialjyet 
ivas the distance between 
tn, that he could not hope 

. esBfiillj to contend with him in 

the argument. He would, therefore, 
prostrate himself in a suppliant man- 
ner, and implore his mercy and com- 
passion— submitting "lo him as having 
all power, and aa being a just and 
righteous Sovereign. II Winddlnot 
bditve. 1 cannot believe that he 
would enter Into ray complaint. He 

he acta towards me so much as a 
sovereign, that I have no reason to 
suppose that he would nol continue 
toButtowardsme in the same way still. 
17. FoT he hrtaketk me. He is 
overwhelming me with a tempest ; 
fhat is, with the storms of wrath. 
He shows me no mercy. The idea 
seems to be, that God acted towards 

tera by rcile of law,but as n sovereiffn 
—determining them by bis own will. 



come before him as a judge, 
_ ...aintain his cause there ; if the 
e could be fairly adjudicated whe- 



He w 



uld not kuc 



T whici 



expect, or understand the principles 
on which an adjudication would be 
made. It is iriie Ihal God ao(3 as a 
sovereign, but he does nol act with- 
out reference to taw. He dispenses 
his tavors and his judgments as he 
pleases, but he violates none of the 
rules of right. The error of Job was 
the common ei 
mil, that if God a< 
he must of course 
law, and that it is 
■ ■ or try lo pleas 



absolute power 
over the universe, is He who is most 
directed by the rule of right. In Him 
sovereignty and law coincide ; and 



This is ill accordance with the views 
hich Job had repeatedly expressed, 
he main ground of his complaint 



l!>- Ifl speak ofslrfnstk, lo, ho i« 
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If I say, 1 am perfect, it shall 
o prove me perverse. 



andr 
i the cam 



sp sk ng f h effect 
w n a trial, 

were to be settled be- 
fore judges. He is urging reasons 
■why lie would hHTe no bope of suc- 
cess in sach a case. He sajs, Ihera- 
fore, ' If the matter perlained only to 
strength, or if it were to be detetniin- 
ed by strength, lo, he id more mighty 
than 1 am, and 1 could have no hope 
of success in racft a controversy : and 
if the controversy was one ofjjidg- 
mtnt, 1. e. of juBtiee or right, I have 
no one to manage my cause — no one 
that coulit cope with him in the plead- 
ings — no one who could eqnal him in 

voS5d^ 
lequa] con- 
i have no hope of 
success ; and 1 am unwilling lo en- 
gage in such a controverey or trial 
with God. My intereal, my duty, 
and the necessity of the case, re- 
quire me to submit the case with- 
out argomenl, and I will not at- 
tempt to plead with mj Maker.' That 
Ihers was a want of right feeling rt 



thould never doubt that it esists.' 1[ 
Who ikall let me a time to plead ? 
Noyes renders this, "Who shall 
summon me lo trial?" Dr. Good, 
" Who should heeome a witness for 
me.'" The sense is, 'Who would 
summon witnesses forme? Ifinva. 
a mere trial of slrength, God is loo 
mighty for me ; if it were a question 
of justice, who would compel witness- 
es lo come on my side I Who couM 
make ihem willing to appear egainet 

controversy with the Almighty !' 
20. If I jviH/y myse(ff mint 



That 



month akaU a 
referri 

trial, if 1 should undertake to manage 
my own eaufe, I should lay myself 
open to condemnalion even in my 
argument on the subject, and shouy. 
show that I was far from the p^^iec- 
lion which I had undertakeri to main- 
tain. By passionate esjiTessions ; by 
the language of ccinplaint and «....- 
muring; bya, wantof suilsije 



«ing n 



of 



•e appa 



loall.. 



was evidently the secrpl belief thst 
God had dealt with Cjh; geverolw 
that he had gone 'beyond his dBserls 
in inflicting !-ji„ ^^ {,;„, ^^„j ^^^^^ |,g 
was^und'^^ a necessity of submitting 
_ 'o much to justice and right as lo 

who has not had something'of this 
feeling when deeply alflicled ! And 
yet who, when lie has had it, has 
not fell that it was fur from being 
what it should be? Our feeling 
lAovld be, 'W8 deserve all that we 
suffer, and more than we bavs vet 
endured. God is a suveroisn ; but 
He is right. Though he afflicts us 
much, and others little, yet it is not 
because he is unjust, but heoause he 



Ihe i>,ncipleB of ..lie 'diviae govern, 
tflanti by arguments ansound and 
baned on false positions ; or by con- 
Itadlr'uonB and self-refntations, I 
^iiould show that my position was 
untenable, and that God was right in 
charing me with guilt. In some or 
in all of these ways Job felt, proba- 
bly, that in an argument before God 
he would be self-condemned, and 
that even an attempt to justify him- 

would prove that he was guilty. 
And is it not always so ? Did a man 
everyet undertake to repel the charges 
of guilt brought against him by bis 
Maker, and to prove that he was in- 
nocent, in which he did not himself 
show the truth of what he was deny- 
ing? DidnothisiklseviewBofGod 
andofhislaw; his passion, mnrmur- 
ing, and irreverence ; his unwilling, 
ness to admit the force of the palpable 
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21 TAoMg-A I were perfect, ^rf 



lonsiderstiona urged to pro?e (hat he 
was guilty, demonstrate (hat he was 
at heart a sinner, and tha( he was 
insubiniGiiiTe and rebellious P The 

argument t^ainat God, shows that (he 
heart ia not right ; and the manner 
in which BUch en argument is com- 
moniv conducted demonstrates that 
he wtio does it is einful. H If I say 
I am ptTfea. Should I attempt to 

attempt would prove that my heart 
perversB and evil. It would do th 
bacauae God had adjudged the con- 
Irary, and because such an etTort 
would show an insubmisa 



would I 1 



' my soul : I 



idea of asserting that he was perfect, 
■'IK EP — ^perfect I!' or, 'Iperftci! 
The thought is absurd '. It can only 
prove that I am perverse to attempt 

to set up any such claim " "--'-' 

renders this. 



Stuhlmi 



T ^d I iDiylWj I muii 



absolutely^ free from 
indeed said (ch, i. 1.) to be 'peifect 
and upright;' but this verse proves 
that that testimony in regard to him 

of guilt. See the Notes 
mai verse. And is not the claim 
ibsolule perfection in this world 



It the very 
iichaclaimin fact indicate a pr 



, a self-sutisfaotion, 
ignorance of the true slate of the soul, 

heart is far from being perfect ? God 
adjudges man to be eiceediiigly sin- 
fuf; andif I donotraistakethemean- 
ing of the Scriptures, this is his testi- 
mony of every human itean— totally 

ward till death, lathis be the account 
in the Scriptures, then the claim to 
ab'iolule perfection is prima Jacie, if 
not full proof, (hat the heart isin some 
way perverse. It has come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion from that of God. 
It seta up an argument against him — 
and there can be no more certain 
proof of a want of perfection than 
such an attempt. There is in this 
verse an energy in the original which 
is very feebly conveyed by our trans- 
lation. It is the language of strong 
and decided indignation at the very 



and explains it as meaning, 'God 
I can through the punishments which 
he inflicts constrain me to confess, 
against the clear consciousness of my 
innocence, that I am guilty.' 

31. Though / were ptrfect. The 
same mode of expression occurs here 
again. 'I perfect I I would not 
know it, or recognize it. Ifthia were 
my view, and God judged otherwise, 
I would seem to bo ignorant of it. I 
would not mention it.' H Yefaould 
I not know my soul. Or, 'I could 
not know my soul. If I should ad- 






efron 



my ignorance of myself.' Is i 

true of all the claims to peijeclion 

Dolhey not demonstrate that he is ig- 
norant of his own nature and charac- 
ter ! 8o clear does this aeem to me, 
Ihatlhave no doubt that Job expressed 

what will be found true to the end of 
time — thai if a man advancea the 
claim to absolute perfection, it ia con- 
clusive proof that he does not know 
his own heart. A superficial view 
of ouraelvea, mingled with prideand 
vanity, may lead us to think thai ;ye 
are whoily free from sin. But who 
can tell what be would be if placed in 
other circumstances P Who knows 
what latent depravity would be de 
veloped if be were thrown into temp' 
tations.' IT I iBoald despise my life. 
Dr.Good,! think, has wellexpressed 
the aenae of tbia. According to his 
interprela^on, it means that the claim 
of perfection would be in fact disown- 
ing all the consciousneaa which he 
had of Eint\i1ness; all the arguments 
and convictions pressed on him by 
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ISl 



would despis 
23 This i 

the per fee 



! my life, 

f, He ° destroyeth 
id tlic ' ■ ' 



S3 If the scourge slay sud- 



a guilty mc 



tliat I 



Scliulten» 
an interpratalion 
wlilcli slightly ditTets fVoni this, and 
ono which RciaeiiniQller prefers. ' 
though I should be wliollj Ronaci 
of i nnooenco, yet that oleur oonscti 
nons could not sustain me against 
infinite splendor of the divi"" "i 
and mnjeaty ; but I should 
pelled to appear ignorant of my 
soul, and to reprobate, condemn, 
despise my ttfepassed with integrity 
and vii'tus,' Tliis interpretation la 
in accordancH with thi 



e glory 



said it. This may mean, 'it is all 
the same thing. It makes no difler- 
ence whether a man be righteous or 
wicked. God treats them substan- 
tially alike ; he has one and the same 
rulo on the subject. Nothing can be 
argued certainly about the eharader 
" 1 from thf ''-'--- '--•-- 



with him here. 



This ■ 



n dispute, this the position thai Job 
maintained— that God did nut deal 
with men here in strict accordance 
with their character, but that the 
righteous and the wicked in this 
world were afflicted alike. ^ He 
deslroi/etk thn perfect and the jeicked. 



He 



lakes 



mong 



That Job Wi 
lits main position there can be no 
doubt ; and the wonder is, that his 
friends did not all see it. But it 
required a long lime in the course of 
events, and much observaUon and 
discussion, belbre this important 

IS made clear. With mtr full 



the full 



of tlie 



orld, 1 



cari have no 
Heavy and 

r>t necessarily 



denly, he will laugh at the trial 
of the innocent. 

24 The earth is giveti into the 
handof the wicked : he covereth 
the faces of the judges thereof; 
if not, where, and who is he 1 



prove that they who are cut oif are 
peculiarly guilty, and long proaperlty 
IS no evidence that a man is holy. 
Calamity, by fire and flood, ori a 
steamboat, or in the pestilence, does 
not demonstrate the peculiar and emi- 
nent wickedness of those who suffer 
(comp, Luka xiii. 1-5), nor should 
those who escape from such calami- ' 
ties infer that of necessity they are 
the objects of the divine favor. 

33. If Ike seoitrge alay suddenly. 
If calamity comes in a sudden and 
unexpected manner. Dr. Good, fol- 
lowing Reiske, iranstates this, " if he 
suddenly slay the oppressor," under- 
standing the word seoarge (HilS) as 
meaning an oppressor, or one whom 
God employs as a scourge of nations. 
Bui this is contrary to all the ancient 
versions. The word HiEJ means 



PJoteTlfn ch"< 
ity or afflictlo 



21), 



scoiirge (comp. 
ind til en calam- 
by God upon 



He Toill laugh at llie trial of the 

regard or to be pleased with their 

trials. He does not interpose to res- 

e them. He seems to look calmly 

, and suffers them to be over- 

whelnied with others. This is a 

that God derides the trials of the 
mocks their sufferings. 



Ls that he I 



to them ; hesuffers Iherighteous 
and the wicked to be swept away 
ngether as if he were regardless of 
ha racier. 

24. T%e earth is givea into the hand 
qf the wicked. This is evidently 
designed as an illustration of the sen- 
timent that Job was maintaining — 
that there was not a distribution of 
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35 Now mj days ave swiftef 



rewards and piinlshiUGnts in ihis Jll^ 
BccordLng; l» chnracter. Id iEtuslra- 
tioii of ifiia, he saya tliac lIiB wicked 
are mised lo places of trust and 
power. TbeyeierciBeawidedomin- 
ion over the eBrlli, and Ibe wnrtd is 
under their control. Of the ituth of 
th Ih be na doubt. Rulen 

h b general, eminent foi 

w k d SB nd the ulfuIrE of nation! 
h h f been almost always 

d th ntrol of thofs who an 

I t t God. At the present 
t It carcely a pious man on 

ny (b n the world, and the 

g I minenl for any thing 

ih ll for persona] religion. 

Hif ov xtk the facei of the judges 

U f TJwmJibs beerjconaideratie 

Ej tils exposition of this 

fess borne eu(>pose that il 

IB to th wicked, meaning that 
h 3 I-e faces of tbe judges 

d (h m that they connive at 
d t I t rime. Others, that it 
m IJ t God blinds the eyes of 

k d I so that Ihey c< ' 



Other 



B the fitcea of 
h J dg f the earth with shame 
d t that [bough he admits 

them 10 prosperity and honor for a 
time, yet that he overwhelms Ihem 
at length with calamities and sor- 
rows. Dr. Good supposes it lo mean 
that the earth is given over into the 
hands of injustice, and that this 
hoodwinks the faces of the judges. 
The phrase properly means, to hood- 
wink, to blind, 10 conceal tbe face. 
It seems to me that the true sense is 
not expiessed by either of the views 
above. The parallelism requires us 
to understand it as meaning that 
while the wicked had dominion over 
the earth, the righteous were in 
obscurity, or were not advanced to 
honor and power. The word "judg- 
es," therefore, 1 think is to be under- 
stood of the righteoTis judges, of 



a post : they flee away, tli^y 



juBticb. ThBirfacblBctiVetcd. They 
are kepi in concealment. The 
wicked have the sway, and ihey are 
doomed to ahame, obscnrily, and 
dishonor. This inlerp relation occoroa 
with the tenor of tho wgbment, and 
may be sustained by the Hebrew, 
though I have not found it in any of 
the commentBries which I have con- 
sulted. IT If not, vthere, and who is 
hef If this is not a just view, who 
is God ' What are his dealings i 
Where is he to be seen, and how is 
he to be known ? Or, it may mean, 
' if it is not God who does these 
strange thing:, who is it that does 
them ?' RosenmtlUer. But I prefer 
the former interpretation. ' Tell mo 
who and what God is, if this is not a 
fair and just account of him. These 
things in fact are done, and if the 
agency of God is not employed in 
them, who is God ? And where is 
his agency seen ?' 

25. Jfow my days are svrifter than 
apoat. Than a courier, runner, or 
racer, f^. Vulg. airaore; LXX, 
Jt.o«Co,s, a raoar. The word is not 
unfrequenlly applied lo the runners 
or couriers, that corried royal com- 
mands in ancient times. It is applied 



. tbe 



8 of ll 



ied the royal 
the distant provinces, Est. iii. 13,15, 
xviii. 14, and lo the body-guard and 
royal messengers of Saul and of David, 
lSam.i:(ii. 17, SKingsx.S5. The 
common rale of travelling in the East 
is exceedingly slow. The caravans 
move little more than two miles an 
hour. Couriers are however employed 
who go either on dromedaries, on 
liorBes,oronfbol, and who travel with 
great rapidity. Lady Manlague says 
that " after the defeat at Pelerwarr 
din, Ibey [the couriers on dromedi 
ries] far outran the Hceteel horses, an 
brought the first news of the battle i 
Belgrade.'" The mesaengere in Bai 
bary who carry despatches, il issnii 
will run one hundred and fitly mill 
in twenty-four hours (Harmer's Ol 
aerva. ii. 200, ed. 1808), and it h! 
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CHAPTER IX. 



153 



«ee no good. 

26 They are passed away as 
ihe ' swift ships ; as the eagle 
fhal hasteth to the prey. 

27 If I say, I will forget my 



complaint, I will leave off my 
heaviness, and comfort mt/self; 

28 I am alraid of all my sor- 
rows, I know that thou wilt not 
hold me innocent. 



II foot lo 
Vllh tbe horse when at full gafli 



appar 



B. long ti. 
The 1 



ivithoi 



Job here is, tliat bis life was short, 
ind that his days were pa<i3ing swifl 
Ij- away, not like ihe Blowcarivan, 
but lilte the must Seel ine^spnger 
Comp Nolo ch vii 6 IF They see 
no good I am not permuted la 
enjjy liippine^s My IjIe is d life of 

26 l^ty are passed aieay a 
tviifi ships Marg ^hipa of di 
or 'hips of Ebei Heb ns"* n 
1 uig JVuBfs ponta porfai 
" 'a there any track lef 
The C 

dnra it as the Vulgate, " Ships tea 
ing good fruit ;" inat Is, as gucIi fru 



perplexed by the word ri3K — eitA, 
as appears by their plaejog two differ- 
ent phrases in the margin. " Ships 
of desire," denotes the Tatue or tU- 
sirableneas of such ships ; and the 
phrase, " Ships of Ebeh," denotes 



their 



ti of 



ignor 



mingof the word. Gesenius 
expiaLiis the word to mean reed, 
bulrush, or papyrus— from an Arabic 
use of the word, and supposes 
thai the reference is to Ihe light ves- 
sels made of the papyrus, which 
wer> used on the Nile. See Notes 
on lea. xviii. 2. Such vessels would 
be distinguished fbr (ho ease wt(h 






Churdii 



sels that were made to go on the 
Eiiphrates or the Tigris, and that 
were borne along wilh the rapid cur- 
rent. The supposition of an allusion 
to any boat or vessel under tall sail, 
will be in accordance with the lan- 
guage here, though the probability is, 
that the reference is to the light ves- 
sels, made of reeda, that might he 
p p 11 d w tl much deetness. 

S I w I q tly used, also, for 
s h ss 1 V 9s the eagU that 
ha i tk t tl p y- A striking 
emhl f p d y. Few things 

of h a^l 1 darls upon his 

V im 

Vr Ifl s,I n forget my eoia- 

plai-at If IresoIvethatlwilMeave 

iff complaining, and will be more 

iheerful, I find i.i all in vain. My 

ears and sorrows return, and all my 

ilforts to be cheerflil are ineffectual. 

H IwiUlleamofmyheamntas. The 

word rendered " my heaviness" here 

CJB) denotes literally jxj, /am; and 

Ihe reference is lo tbe sad and sor- 

wful countenance which he had. 

rf I should lay thai aside, and en- 

lavor to be cheerful." IT Jl-adcom- 

foTt myself The word rendered 

•mfort hare (^^3) in Arabic mean. 

1 be bright, to shine forth ; and it 

'ouid here be better rendered by 

brighten up. We have Ihe same ei< 

pression slill when we say lo one 

who is sad and melancholy, ' bright- 

ip; be cheerful.' The meaning 

! is, that Job endeavored to ap- 
' pleasant and cheerfiil, but it was 
am. His sorrows pressed heavily 
lim, and weighed dou'n his spirits 
lileof himself, and made him sad. 
i. I am afraid of all my sorrows. 
My fears return. I dread the eon. 
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yeyei 

not hold me amocent. 
remove toy sorrows s( 
the evidKnce tliat I 
My sufferings continae, and with 
tlieia continue hII the evidence on 
which my friends rely thai I am a 
guilty man. In such a slate of things, 
now can 1 be otherwise than sad ? 
He waa held lo he guilty ; he was 
suffering in such a way as to afford 
them the proof that he waa so, and 
bow couJd he be cheerlbt ? 

29. If / be wicked, why then lehor I 

£^ ^•.,:^ o TiU^ ,„„^J tLXP" !,„_„ !.. 






The 



qvidenlly ia, 'I am held to be auilty, 
and cannol answer to that charge. 
God regards ' ' 



i such, and if I 



!tadml 



t da i1 



be labor ii 

one so mighty as be is 
pretation accords witli 
in the whole ehapler. 
ihat it would he in v: 
with God, and be givi 

however, that he doe 
much because he is r 
self, as because he knows that God is 
great, and that it would be useless to 
contend with him. There is evi- 
dently implied all along the feeling 
that if he waa able (o cope with God 
in the argument, the result would be 
different. As it is, he submits — not 
because be is caaeineed, but because 
he is weak ; not because he sees Ihat 
God is 7-i;-Af,butbecanse he sees that 
he is powerful. How much submis- 
sion flf this kind is there in the world 
— submission, not lo right, but to 
power J submisf' - " ■ 



eheie 



ehel 



■nighty, 



f " I wash myself witli 
ater, and make my hands 



pure as possible, and should beci 
in my view, perfectly holy. Snow 
water, it seems, was regarded as pe- 

ilself perhaps suggested the idea that 
the water of melted snow was better 
than other for mirificalion. Wash- 
ing the hands formerly was an em- 
blem of cleansing from guilt. Hence 
Pilate, when he gave up the Saviour 
to death, look water and washed his 
hands before the multitude, and said 
that he was innocent of bis blood, 
Malth. ssvii. 24. The expression 
here used by Job, also is imitated by 



n Sbakapearo, Richard III.: 



H .^Tid make vty hands nevor so 
ea I. Or, rather, should 1 cleanse 
my hands with lye, or alkali. The 
word *131, boTj means properly purity, 
cleanliness, pureness; and then it is 
used to denote that which cleanses, 
alkali, lye,i)TvegetablBsa1t. T be an- 
cients made use of this, mingled with 
oil, instead of soap, for the purpose 
of washing, and also in smeltin 
metals, to make them melt inorn 
readilv. See Notes on Isa. i. 25 
The Chaldce renders It accurately, 
Nbri»-a_i» soap. 



ing 



that tl 






if ht 



ise, and Ihat Job 

r nnd of soap to 
1 he would be re- 
God would throw 
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31 Yet shalt thou plunge me 
in t!ie ditch, and mine own 
clothes shall ' abhor me, 

S2 For he is not a man, as I 



Dold I: 



the ditch. 



Jtb moral filth 

id dBfilemenl again in his sight. 
31. Yet sitalt thou plunee me in 
e ditch. God would Ireal me bs 
if lis should (hrow me into the gutter, 
and as if I were wholly defiled mtd 
polliued. ThBmeaniiig;s,Gudw<iuld 
not admit the proofe which I should 
adduce of my innocence, bul would 
overwhelm me with the demon, 
ly^guill.^ I doubt not 
"igree 



that Job urgi 
of impatienc 

that God wa 
that it wns vi 



oriih s 



gs. He fett, evidently, 






erful, 



o contend with hi 

important sense than he secma to 
havu understood it. After all the 
effoifs. which we can makelo juHtify, 

the power of God to overwhelm us 
wilh the eoaacioitsness of guilt. He 
has access to the heart. 



15S 

am, that I should answer him, 
and we should come together in 

33 Neither is there ^anv 



him with being a sinner. Let no one 
trust to his own morality foe Ealva- 
tion— for soon it will al! be seen to 
be insufficient, and the soul must ap- 
pear covered over with the eonacious- 
nees of guilt at the awful bar of God. 
IT And mine men dotheii shall abhor 
me. Marg. Make mt to be ahhened. 
That IB, they shall be filthy and offen- 
sive—like one who has been rolled 
in the mire. God haa power to make 
me seem defiled and loathsome, not- 
withstanding all my efforts to cleanse 
mjseif. 



!. Forh 



Infinitely s 



•.sl&i 



what 9 



hav 



He CI 



re, for a 






attempt t 



Justify himself hcfure 
the most labored argument to provi 
his own innocence ; atior all the con 
fidence which he can repose in hij 
own morality and his own righteous 
ness, slill God can with infinite easi 
overwhelm him with the conscious, 
ness of guilt. How many men tlia 
"■' relying on their own mo. 



ality for theii 
owed ■ 
uilt ir 



fal of re 



who hai 

)wn righteousness have feen 

lelmed with deep and awful 



The idea is, 
would be unequal 
and that he might as well surrender 
without bringing the motter to an 
issue, (t is evident tliat the disposi- 
tion of Job to yield, was rather be- 
cause he saw that God was superior 
m power than because he saw that he 
was right, and that he felt thai if he 
had ability to manage the cause as 
well as God could, the matter would 
not be so much sgainsl him as it was 
then. Thai there was no little im- 
propriety of fteling in this, no one 
can doubt ; but have we never had 
feelings like this when we have been 
afflicted ? Have we never submitted 
to God because we felt that he was 
Almighty, and that it was vain to 
contend with him, rather than be- 
cause he was seen to be right? True 
submission is always accompanied 
with the belief that God is moar— 
whether we can see him to be right 
or not. If And we should come lo. 
gether in judgment. For trial, to have 
■"■ case adjudicated. That is, that 
ihould meet face lo face, and have 

r. Ifoijes. 
Jfeither is there any daysman. 
Marg, O'M that shnutd argue, or, itm 
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' daysman betwixt " us, th 
might lay hia hand upon 
both. 



» T word daysmaTi in Eng- 

a d Webster. Why eiicli a 

m n IS Ida dityataaii I do not 
k w Tl Hebrew word rendered 
daj lan (n''3'ia) ja from n?^, not 
d Kl to be before, in front of; 

d 1 appear, lo be clear, or 

f nd in Hiphil, to cause to 

b m f o argue, prove, convince; 

d I n argue down, to confute, 
reprove. See ibe word used in ch. 
vi. 25: "What dotli your arguing 
reprove ?" It then menna to make a 
cause clear, to judge, determine, 
deride, aa an arbiter, umpire, judge, 
U« xi. 3. Gen. xisi. 37. Jerome 



or,"0 that there were a media- 
tor (h /Mfl^rBf), and a reprover (x«! 
iUfX'^r), and one to bear us both " {^ai 
dianoviBV arajiianr aii<iiotii>B)v). Tlie 
word as used by Job does not mean 
mediator, but arbiter, umpire, or 
judge; one before whom the cause 
might be tried, who could Jay the 
hand of restrain ton either parly, who 
could conGne the pleadings witliin 
proper bounds, who could preserve 
the parties within the limits of order 
and propriety, and who had power to 
determine the question at issue. Job 
complains that there could bo no 
such tribunal. He feels that God was 
BO great that the cause could be 
referred to no other, and that he had 
no prospect of success in the unequal 
conlDst. It does not appear, there- 
frjre, that he desired a mediator, in 
llie sense in which we understand tiiat 
word — one who shall come between 
ind God. 



tefar. 



,andbi 



bar. He rather says that there was 
no one aJiove God, or no umpire unin- 
terested in the controversy, before 
wliom the cause couid be argued, and 
who would be competent lo decide 



34 Let him take ' his rod 
away from me, and let not his 
fear terrify me ; 

the matter in issue between him and 
his Maker. He had no hope, there- 
fore, in a cause where one of the 
parties was 10 be the judge, and where 
that party was omnipotent; and he 
must give up the cause in despair. It 
is not with strict propriety that this 
language is ever applied to the Lard 
Jesus, the great Mediator between 
God and man. He is not an umpire 
to settle a dispute, in ibo sense in 
which Job understood it ; he is not 
an arbiter, to whom the cause in dis- 
pute between man and hia Maker is 
lo be referred; he is not a judge to 
listen 10 the arguments of the reapec- 
live parties, and to decide the con- 
troversy. He is a mediator between 
US and God, lo make it proper or 
possible that God should be reconciled 
to the guilty, and to propose to man 
the terms of reconciliation ; to plead 
our cause before God, and to commu- 
nicate to us (be favors which he 
proposes to bestow on man. V That 
might lay his hand upon u« both. It 
is not improbable that this may refer 
to some ancient ceremony in courts 
where, for some cause, the umpire or 
arbiter laid his hand on both the par- 
ties. Or, it may mean merely that 
the umpire had the power of control 
over both the parties ; that it was his 
office lo restrain them within proper 

sions.'and to see that Ih m 

was fairly conducted on b I d 
The meaning of the wh I i 
(hot if there were such mp 

Job would be willing t g 1 

thing, and he could do n h g m 
than to be silent. Tlia i 

admitted ; but it is lang g h n 
from "ourts of law, and th t ta 
I, that Job could h p 






^ bef 
■werful as G. i 
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CHAPTER IX. 



■ Tken would I speak, and 



frem me. Let him suspend nij- suf- 
ferings, and lei us come logether on 
e^aa\ terms. His terror now ia upon 
nie, and I can do nothing. I am 
oppressed, and broten down, an<J 
crushed under his hand, and I couW 
nol hope to maintain mr tause with 
any degree of success. If my suffer- 
ings were lightened, and I could 
approach the question witli the vigor 
of healtli and the power of reasoning 
unweaiiened by calamity, 1 could 
then do justice to the views which I 
entertain. Now there would be ob- 
yious disparity, while one of the par- 
ties has crushed and enervated Che 
other by the mere exercise of power. 
35. Then wmld I speak, and not 
fear him. I should then be able to 
maintain my cause on equal terms, 
and with equal adrantagea. ^ But 
it is not 3o loitk me. Marg. / am not 
so aith myself. Nojes, " I am not 
-- itbaart." Good, "but not thi 



^iildlii 



Lite 



1 my present 
rally, ' for not thus I with myseir 
f he Syriac renders it, " for neither 
am I bis adversary." Very various 
Interpretations have been given of 
this pbrnse. Tho Jews, with Aben 
Ezra, suppose it means, 
~"C such as you suppos 

he a guilty man; but 
■ am innocent, and if I had a fair 
opportunity for trial, I could show 



You take 



'lai 



Others 






n held to be guilty by the 
uiuijl High, and am treated accord- 
ingty. Bui I am not so. I am con- 
■cious to myself that I am innocent,' 
It seems to me that Dr. Good has 



any other interpreter, and certainly 
his exposition accords with the con 
nection. According to this the mean- 
ing is, ' 1 am not able thus to vindicate 
myself in my present circumstances. 
I am oppressed and crushed beneath 
a load of calamities. But if these 
were removed, and if I had a fair 
opportunity of trial, then I could so 
slate my cause as to make it appear 
lobe just.' In this whole chapter, 
there is evidently much insubmission 
and improper feeling. Job submits 
fo potoer, not to troth and right. He 
sees and admits that God is able to 
overwhelm him, but he does not 
seem disposed to admit that he is 
Tight in doing it. He supposes that 
if he had a fair and full opportunity 
of trial, he could make his cause 
good, and that it would be seen that 
he did not deserve his heavy calami- 
lies. There is much of this kind of 
submisaion to God even among good 
peojrfe. It is submission because 
they cannot help it, not because they 
sea the divine dealings to be right. 
There is nothing cheerful or confid- 
ing about it. There is often a secret 
feeling in the heart that the suffer- 
ings are beyond the deserts, and that 
if the case could be fairly tried, the 
dealingsof God would be found to be 
harsh and severe. Let us not blame 
Job for hie impatience and irreverent 
language, until we have carefiilly 



inedoi 



wnhea 



n the ti 



like those which ha endured. 
i.ei us not infer that he was worse 
than other men, until we are placed 
in similar circumstances, and arc abia 
to manifest belter feelings than he did. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MY soul is ' weary of ray life ; 
I will leave my complaint 
upon myself; I will speak in the 
biuerness of my soul. 

3 I will say unto God, Do 
not " condemn me ; show 



s. 143.3, Ro.a 



"yj-f-'i 



?,', 



1. My soul 

Comp. Notes 

margm here is, Ot, tut «f whilt . 
lice. The meaning in tlie margin is 
in accordance vtitli the inlerpretation 
of Schultens. The Chaldea bIso 
: ntantf 



renilers it in a Bimili 
''1UD3— my eoul is cut off. _Bi 
more correct interpretallon i 
■ ■ = nd ti 



that in 



is, that his sool, i. o. that he himself 
was disgusted with life. It was a 
waary burden, and ho wished to die. 
IT / will leuTt mv corn-plaint npon my- 
self. Noyes, "1 will giTB myself up 
to complaint." Dr. Good, "I will 
let loose from myself my dark 
thoughts." The literal sense is, 'I 
.... .. !_■_, upon mjBElf;' 



that 



, I will give way Ic 



; I w 



2. I toi/i sajfunto God, Da n< 
dcTttn fne. Do not hold we 
towfttrf— VS''8i"?nb9{. These 
' Do not simply hold qib to be 
ad, and treat me as aueh, w 
showing roe the reasons why I 
regarded.' Thin was tlio ground of 
Job's complaint, that God by mei- 
sovereignty and power held him 1 
be a wicked man, and that he did ni 

aidered and treated. He now desired 
to know in what he had offended, 
be made acijnainlsd with the 



that 






sufieri 
5 unjuB 



The i( 



iiiity of 



wherefore ' thou contendest with 

3 Is it good unto thee that 
thou shouldest oppress, that thou 
shouldest despise the ''wotk oi 
thine hands, and shine upon the 
counsel of the wicked? 

with which he was charged, or (he 
reason why he was condemned. 

3. Is it good unto thee thai thou 
shouldest oppress. The sense cf this 



, that i 



could r 



of personal gratificnl 
lliot pain wanloniy. Theri 
a reason why he did it. ' 
clear to Job, and ha was 
therefore 






this 



'r™ ^Ye"t 
evidently here not a little of 
the spirit of complaining. There is 
un insinuation that God was afflicting 
him beyond what he deserved. See 
ver. 7. The state of his mind appears 
have been this : he is conscious to 
himself that he is a sincere friend of 
God, and he is unwilling to believe 
that God can wantonly inflict pain — 



t he hni 



counting fbi 



o otiiei 



othis 



He is 



he f 



than IhisP Is iher 



.1 conclusion— and he 

'eel ing, whether it can 

there no other aolntior 



of e: 



plaining the fact that he suflers 
much, than either the supposition 
that he is a hypocrite — which he feels 
assured he is not ; or that God look 
a wanton pleasure in inflicting pain 
— which he was as little disposed 
tohelieve,ifliecoiildavoidit? Yet 
bis mind rather verges to this lattor 
belief, for he seems mure disposed to 
beliete that God was severe thon 
that he himself wns a hypocrite and 
a wicked man. Neither of tbeso 

had taken a middle ground, and had 
adverted to the fact (Aat God might 
.^^illkt hi.': "•rv 'hiJ^tl rm, for thnt good. 
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4 Hast thou eyes of flesh 1 or 
■ seest thou as man seeth 1 

5 Are thy days as the days of 
man ? are thy years as man's 
days, 

6 That ' thou inquires! after 
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mine iniquity, and searchest ' 
after my sin 1 

7 ' Thou knowest ' that I am 
not wicked ; and tki:re is none 
that can deliver out of thine 
hand. 

1 It iiapoa&tfkaoiokdgii. d Jno, 91. 17. 



■nesa ot ins integrity, 

lime 111? confidenCB in God. IT That 

t/iou shotildest dtspisethe leOTk ofthi 



hands. Marg.laboT. That 



Lthitr 



3 if he 



. ..jreof no 

The Ldea is, thnt it would be 
natural for God to iove his own work, 
and that his treatment of Job seemed 
as if he regarded his own workman- 
sJiii)— Bian— as of no value. 1[ .^nd 
sAine apoji the cmatstl of the wicked. 
By giving them health and prosper- 



ity. 



th< 



4. Hast thou egetiifJleshl'Eyeilike 

an. Dost thoQ look upon man with 

dispositioiJ to discern faults ; 

I uncharilableneas and incli- 



severeal manner poasibfe, which cha. 
raclerizes man? Possibly Job may 
have referance here to the liarsh 
judgment of hisfViends, and meana to 
ask whether it could be possible for 



was short-lived, fickle, blind ; he was 
incapable, from the brevity of hie 
eiislence, and from his imperfections, 
of judging correctly of the character 
of othera. But it could not be so 
with God. He was eternal. He 
knew the heart. He saw every thins 
as it vraa. Why, then. Job aska witE 
deep feeling, did he deal with liim 
as if he were influenced by the me- 
thods ofjudgm nlwh' hw p 

rable from th d t f p f t 

and dying m 

6. That thm qa eat fier 
inigultij. A th g m d by h 



God I. 



e the a 



e feeliu, 



judging of him which Ihey 

5. Aratkudayaastkedaysofiitaaf 
Does thy life pass on liko that of 



(o lose? The idea is, that God 
seemed to press this matter as if he 
were soon to cease to exist, aud as if 
thare were no lime to spare in adoom- 
plishing it. His sirokes were unin- 
terinitled, aa if it were neeeasarv 
that the work should be done soon, 
and at if no reapile could be given 
for a full and fair development of the 
real character of the surferer. The 
whole paaaage (ver. 4-7) expreases 
Iho aetJled convielioi. of Job thai 
Ood muld not resemble man. Man 



jll'L. 


tile 
evid 


^s; 7 t 


h 


duct of n 




t'^ly k 




and in 


eing 


wll gt 




and he 


aaks 


h II 


I 


that God 


could 


i> e d 


feelings 


Sll 






7. no 


■a hao 


t tht I 




«>icked. 


Th I 


h 1 I 




'ofdid 








Noteaon 


<X°i^ 


20), but ha ir 


ain 



? 



c. 

through ail chia'krgument that ho 
wos not a wicked man, in the sense 
in which his friends regarded him aa 
such, and for the truth of this he could 
boldly appeal to God. The margin 
is, ' It is upon thy latovtledge.' This 
is a literal translation of the Hebrew, 
but the sense is welt expressed in 
le text. The meaning of tlie verse 
, ' Why dost Ihou thus afflict mo, 
hen lliou knowest that I nm not 
icked ? Why am I treated as if I 
ere the worst of men > Why is 
Miasion thusfurniahed for my friends 



n argum. 



There 



of singular 
a none that ca 



I iflw 
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8 Tliine hands 'have made 
me, and fashioned me together 

Ihinelamd Uiave no poworlorelease 
tn^ If J b felt thiit God h.-id a)- 

f ! f al h s'uiFerings were ratlicr 
th B mpl j:erlion of jiower, than 
th X s f justice. It was tliis 
tl t la (1 lb foundation for his com- 
pi n 

8 Thn I nds Jiare made mi. Job 
p d to stnte that he had 

b d by God, and tbat he had 

t n g skiil and pains in hia 

f m 1 n He argues that it would 
« m 1 k p ice (otalie such pains, 
and to exerciBBdUch emuzing wisdom 
and cure in forming him, and then, on 
a sudden, and without cauee, dash 
his own wurlt to pieces. Who maliea 
a beautilbl vase only id be destroyed. 



Who 



>utds a 



arbte 



builds a splendid edifice only to pnll 
it down > Who plants a rare and 

pleasure of pluokinu it up? Theslate- 
ment in vet. 8-12, is noi only beauti- 
ful and forcible as an argument, but 
is peculiarly inleresling and valuable, 
as it may be presumed to embody ths 
views in the patriarchal age about 
the formation and the laws of the 
human frame. No inconsiderable 
part of the value of the book of Job, 
as was remarked in the Introduction, 
artses from the incidental notices of 
the scienceB as tliey prevailed at the 
time when it was composed. If it is 
the oldest book in llie world, it is an 
invaluable record on these points. 
The expression, "thine hands have 
madii me," is in the margin, ' took 
paint about me.' Dr. Good renders 
it, " have wrought me ;" Noyes, 
" completely fashioned me ;" Rosen- 
mailer eiplains it to mean, "have 
formed me with the highest diligence 
and cire." Schultens renders it, 
Manuo tua; iiervis coiligarunt — "thy 
hands have bound me with nerves 
or sinews;" and appeals to the use 
of the Arabic as authority for ihis 






round ; 



Defeclibus bodternis Ling. Hei) 
142, 144, 151), tbat the Arabic 

i_/„tlX£.j atiaba, denolea ' the body 
umtcd and boand in a beautiful 
form by nerves and tendons;' and 
that the idea here is, that God had so 
conslrucled the imman frame. The 
Hebrew word here used (3Sl') means 
properly to work, form, fashion. The 
primary idea, according to Gesenius, 
is, that of cutting, both wood and 
stone, and hence to cut or carve with 
a view to the forming of an image. 
The verb ulao lias the idea of labor, 
pain, travail, grief; perhaps from tho 
labor of cutting or carving a stone or 
a block of wood. Hence it means, in 
Piel, to form or fashion, wilh theidea 
of labor or toil ; and the sense here is 
undoubtedly, (hat God had etaboraled 
the bodies of men with care and skill, 
like that bestowed on a carved image 

in e^pressH! 

pains abmit me, 
11 Andfashta^d me. Made me. Tho 
Hebrew here means simply to make. 
yi Together Tound alieut. V'SQ "in"', 
V.lg. «.■ n .l™,!.. S.pl. .Im- 
ply, "mads me." Dr. Good, "moulded 
me compact on all sides." The word 
"III!! rendered "together," has the 
notion of oneness, or union. It may 
refer to the oneness of the man — the 

thn apparently 



discordant m 



arials, a 



i compac 



n which the body, though ci 
posea of bones, and sinews, ana 
blood-vessels, is constructed. A 
similar idea is eipressed by Lucre- 
tius, as quoted by Schultens Lib. 
iii. 358 : 

Qui CAta, conjugioqqe 

Corporia atque anlmiB crnisidtimus unltet npti 
H Yet tlwK dost destroy me. Notwith- 
standing I am thus made, yet thou 
— ■ 'ikmg down my frame, as if il 
> consequence, and formed 



were of n. 
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9 Remember, I beseech thee, 
that thou hast made me as 
day; " and wiit thou bring 
into dual again I 

10 Hast thou not pouted 



Ps. laa. 13 






9. Remember, I heaeech tket, that 
thou kast made mn aatlie clay. There 
Isevidentutliision hure totlie ere '' 
of inun, end to ibe fjicl ihat hi 
iiioiiIrtB.1 (Voni (he dust of tlio 
— a fucC wliieh would be preacrTed 
by iroditioti. Sea Gen i!. 7. The fact 
tliiit God hndmauidad the human'ruriu 
OB the |)Ot[Br moulds the olny, is one 
l.jul is oflon lefcrred la in the Scrip- 
20,21. Theoi- 



.,f Jol] 



I Hsk w 



ether it 



former worlhlesa condition — to de- 
stroy its beauty, and to efface the 
romerabranee of his worltmnnsliip ? 
Wus it becoming God thus lo blot out 
every memorial of hia own power und 
Bkill in moulding the humun frame ? 
ID- H<tst thou not poured ine out as 
mitkf The whole image in this 
versa and the following, is designed 

and growth of the human frame. 
The Note of Dr. Good may be Wan- 
drribed, as furnishing an illustradoii 
of wliut may have possibly been the 
ire.ioing of Job, "The whole of 
the Simile is highly correct and 
beautiful, and has not been neglected 
by the lieat poets of Greece and 
Eome From the well-tempered or 
mmgled milk of the chyle, everj- in- 
dividual atom of every individual 
organ in the human frame, the most 
compact and consolidated, as well as 
the soil Bud pliable, is perpetually 
supplied and renewed, through the 
medium of a system of lacteids or 
milk-veasf's, as tliey are usually called 
in anatomy, from ihe nature of this 
common eliylo oi milk which thev 
nrculute. Into the dolicale slom.ioll 
of the infant it is introduced in the 



nilk, ■■ 



nlled n 



cheese ? 

11 Thou ' hast clothed me 
with skin and flesh, and hast 
' tenced ine with bones and sin- 

t->Tm of milk ; but even in the adult 

form, whatever be tile substance he 
feed upon, by ihe conjoint action of 
the stomach and other cliylifactive 
organs, before it can become the basis 
of animal nutriment. It then drru- 
lates through Che system, and either 



s rendered solid ai 



of physiology, now well understod 
a doubt may arise whether Job w 
acquainted with the method thus ds- 



which n 



ained. 



Tiie idea of Job la, that God w 
author of the human frame, and that 
that frame was so formed as to evince 
hia wonderful and inoomprebcnsiblo 
wisdom. A consultation of (he works 
on physiology, which explain the 
facts about ihe formation and the 
growth of the human body, will show 
that there are few things which more 
kingly evince the wisdom of God 
n the formation of iba human 
frame, alike at its origin, and in every 
stage of its deyelopment. It is a sub' 
ject, however, which cannot, with 
propriety, be pursued in a work of 
this kinit. 

II. Thou hail clothed me leith 3!dn 
and fiesh. This refers, undoubtedly, 
to the formation of man in his fiElal 
eiistence, and is designed to denote 
that the whole organization of the 



for 


ned- 


-that the skin appear 
flesh, then Ihe liarde 




the 


nlh 




of the frame. On this suhje 








ay consult Diingh^n' 


Fhv- 




"^y. 


vol.ii.p.340,seq, -^ And hast 
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13 Thou hast granted me life 
■Old fai'or, and thv Tisitation hath 
preserved my spirit. 

13 And these things hast thou 



fenced me. Miirg. Hedged. Litoially, 
Hast covered me. The eense isplain. 
God had formed him ofi he wns, and 
t« him he owed liU life, and all that 
ho lind. Job aeks with tlio deepeet 
inlereat whether God would take 
A„,«„ a framo formed in Ihis manner, 
Would 



1 again td 






live it Etill— at least 
mit of human lifeP 

12 Thy ■Btsitiition hath preserved 
I p U Tliy conetaiit cate ; thy 
, p videnoo ; thy Buperin- 

nd n e The word rendered 

tsta « ("IIi^b) . means properly 



id in thine heart : I know thai 
lis IS with thee. 
14 If I sin, then thoti markest 
le, and thou wilt not acquit me 



providence. IE I Snoio that this ia 
wUh thee. Thnt all this is a part of 
thy purpose. It has hs origin in 
Iheo, and is according to tliy counsel. 
Thia is the language of piety, recog- 
nizing the great truth that all things 
aro in accordance with the purposes of 
God, or that his plans embrace al! 
events — a doctrine which Job most 
assuredly hold. 

14. If I sin. The object of this 
Fcrsc and the following is, evidently, 
lo say that he waa wholly perph 






, the 



indthal 



uc ^„^d the preset' ation ofhia life. 
13. ^nd tliese things hast thov hid 
ia thine heart This may either refer 
to the arrangerasnta by which God 
bad made him, or to tlie calamities 
which he had brought upon him. 
Moat expositorssuppose that the latter 
is intended. Such is the opinion of 
Roaenmaliet, Good, Noyea, and 
ScQtt. According to this the idea is, 
that God had purposed in his heart to 
tring these calnmilies upon him. 
They were apart of his counsel and 
design. To hide in the hesrl, or to 
lay up in the heart, is a phrase es- 
prosaive of a secret purpose. I eee 

the calamitiea which Job had espe- 
rienoed. It may refer lo ali the plana 
and doinga of the Most High, lo 
which Job had just referred. A'ihis 
acts in the creation and preservaliou 

counsel.' He had Armed the plan in 



He did n 



. hoi 
stand the 



Ha 






iould I 

the divine dealings, and 

'holly uneblB to eiplain tij 

hence he did not know how 

roper manner. It is eipr 

ate of mind where the in 

wUhr.s to ihiiik and feel right, but 

where he finds ao much to perplex 

that he does not know what lo 

Job waa sure that his friends 

not right in the position which 

they maintained — that lie was a sin- 

- - of enormous churaeter, and that 

sufferings were proof of this, and 

_ he did not know how to answer 

their argumonts. He desired to have 

-nfidence in God, and yet he knew 

it how lo reconcile his dealings 

ithiiissenseof right. He felt that 

: was a friend of God, and he did 

it know why he should visit one 

ho had. this ' " *'■" 



lainful n 



His 



irpleied, vacillating, 
barrasscd, and he did not know what 
to do or say. The truth in this whole 

offen right than his friends dutthathe. 



) principles 



them, had embraced 

to be troe, or which 

Id not demonstrate to be false, 
gave thom greatly Ihe adsan- 
I the argument, and which they 
1 upon him now with over- 
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from mine iniquity. 

15 Ifl be wicked, woe "unto 
e ; and if I he righteous, yet 
■"•--* '^11 up my head. lam 



will I n 



helming fore 



IF Then thou mark- 
refully observe eve ij 
fault. Why he did ihis. Job could not 
sefl. The same difficiihy he Hxprcss- 
Bd in ch. -vil. 17-19. See lUe Notes 
on that plncB. TT £ad wiUnot acgmt 
me. Wilt not pardon me. Job did 
not understand why God would not 
do this. It WHS esceediiigly perplex- 
ing to hi:n thut God held him to be 
guiltj, and would not pardon Kim if 
he liad sinned. Tlie same perpleiity 
he expressed In ch. vil. SI. See 
Notes on that veree. 

15. ff I be toicked, woe v-nto me. 
The moaning of this in this con- 
nection is, '1 am full of porpleiily 
and sorrow. Whether I am wiclied 
or righteous, I find no comfort. 
WhatexitT is mj choracter, my efforts 



full of confusion , therefore see 
thou mine iffliction ; 

Ifa Tor It increaseth. Thou 
huntestmeasafiercelion; "and 



expression of the haired of God 
against sin > Who has not fell hum- 
bled tliBt he must die, a. 



of the 






Bilin 






Wo follows 
e been guilty of sin ; and iff 
am not a sinful man, I am equally 
incapable «f enjoyment. In every 
way I am doomed to wrelcliedness.' 
1 Aad if / be righlemis, yet will I not 
lyt up my head. That is, whh con- 
fidence and cheerfulness. The mean- 
ing is, that though he was conscious 
■' ■ ' a hypocrite, yet he 



: knov 






i if he were wicted, 
and his friends regarded him as such, 
end he was overwhelmed with the 
perpleiities of his silualion. He 
could not lift up hia head with confi- 
dence, though he was certain that he 



I the ( 



Guchj 
God it 



u whicli tlie wictced are treat 
ed, hn fell ashamed and confounded 
Who has not felt the same thing 
Who has not experienced a sense t 
shame and mortlficalion at bein 
tick, — a proof of guilt, and a 



his body must become the "prej o( 
corruption" and "the banquet of 
worms," as a demonstraliou of guilt? 
Such humiliation Job e.^perienced. 
He was treated as if he were the 
vilest of sinners. He endured from 
God sufferings such as they endure. 
He was so regarded by his friends. 
Ho feh humbled and mortified that 
he was brought into this situation, 
and was ashamed that he eould not 
meet the arguments of his friends. 
II I am fidl of eorifusian. Shame, 
ignominy, distress, and perplexity. 
On every side there was embarrass 
menr, and he linew not what to do. 
His friends regarded him as vite, and 
he eould not but admit that he was so 
treated by God. H Tkertfore, see tkow 
mine affiictioa. The word rendered 
here "see" (flN-l) in the impera- 
tive, RosenroU.lor, Gesaniua, and 
others suppose should be regarded as 

verb being undiirstood ; ' seeing I 
see my affliction, that is, I certainly 
see it. So the Chaldee and the Syriac 
render it, and this agrees bolter with 
the connection of the passage. ' I see 
the depth of my afiiiction. I cannot 
hide it from myself 1 see, and must 
admit, that God treats me n«^l were 
sinner, and I am greatly perplexed 
ad ambarrassed by that fact. My 
lind is in confusion, and I know not 
what to say.' 

15. For it increaselh. Ourlransla- 

rs understand this as meaning that 

B calamities of Job, so far from 

becoming less, were constantly in- 

- ig, and thus augmenting his 
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again thou shewest thyself ii 
vellous upon me. 

17 Thou renRwest thy ' ' 



(rati) means properly to lift up, to 
lift up one's self, to rise ; and Gese- 
□ius supposes that it refers bere to tkt 
head, and that the meaning is, ' if it 



lift up itself (80. my head), t 

that the notion of pride, elation, 
haughtir 'ss, ia usnally connected 
viilh ihe use of the word, bnt it ia 
not necessary here to depart from the 
common interpretation, meaning that 
the increase of his affliction greatly 
augmented his perplexity. Jerome, 
however, renders it, " and on aecounl 
of pride, then dost seize me as a li- 
onass." Tha idea is, ' my affliction, 
as it'were, exalts itself, or, becomes 
more and more prominent.' This ia 
a belter interpretation than to refer 
it to the raising up of his liead. 
H Tkoit kiiittesl me as a fierce lion. 
On the meaning of (he word here 
rendered " fierce lion " {^no, ska- 
Mai), sea Notes on ch. ly.lO. The 
sense here is, thai God hunted or fol- 
lowed him as a lien e lion pursued 
his prey. H Aiid again thou showest 
thyself muTvello'us. Or rather, ' Ihou 
lurnest, and art w. nderful towards 
me.' Tho meaninf; ia, that he did 
not at once spring upon his prey and 
then leave it, but he came back as if 
it had not been put to death when first 






meaning of the phrase, 
thyself marvellous is, that ihe deal- 
ings of God towards hira we 
derftil. They were wholly 

Srehenaible. He had no m 
nding out the reasons of hia doings. 
On Ihe word here uaed, comp. Notes 
on laa. ix. 6. 

17. Thtni reneinest thy wilneases 
againslme. Marg. "lhatis,yJ(^iieK." 
The Hebrew is, thyu?itnessei—r\'''p^. 
So the Vulgate. The LXX is, " re- 



nesses against me, and iiicreasest 
thine indignation upon mc ; 
changes and war are against me. 



tiir ftaaiii finv. KabEii Levi supposes 
that the plague of the leprosy ia 
intended. But the true meaning 
seems to be, that God sent upon him 
calamities which were regarded by 
his friends aaproofs or witnesses that 
he was wicked, the public and sol- 
emn attestation of God, as they sup- 
posed, to tho truth (hat he was emi- 
nently a bad man. New proofs of 
this kind were conslantiy occurring 
in his augmenting and protracted sor- 
rows, and he couid not answer the 
arguments which were brought from 
them by hia friends, IT Changes and 
tear are against me. Or rather, are 
udtk me, -"MS . There were with him 
such reversBB of condition as laid the 
foundation for the argument which 
they bad urged with so much perti- 
nacity and force that he was punished 
by God. The word rendered changes 
(m*Sl"'l;ll) means properly changes. 
Implied lo gar- 



! Kings T. 5. 

ed also of soldi 

il the' 



Im 



edT"! 



watch until they are relieved 
succeeding guard. See Note 
liv. 14. Here it is not improbably 
employed in the sense of a sttccessioii 
of ullacha made on him. One sue 
ceeds another, as if platoon at>er pla- 

phalanx after phalanx, should come 
up against him. As soon as one had 
diBc harmed its arrows, another suc- 
ceeded in its place; or as soon as one 
became exhausted, it was followed 
by a fresh recruit. All this Job could 
not endure. The snccessi'/a wearied 
him and he could not bear it. Dr. 
Good supposSB that the word refers 
to the skirmishes by which a battle is 
usually introduced, in which two 
armiea attempt to gall each other be- 
fore they are engaged. But Ihe true 
idea, as il aeems to me, is, that afflic- 
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Hsa 



18 Wherefore tlien hast thou 
brought me forth out of the 
womb^ Oil " that I had given 
up the ghost, and no eye had 

19 I should have been as 



on a walch, or in a bsltle, relieve 
eiioli othBF. When one sec ia ex- 
haiislcd on duty, il is Bncfioedad fay 
anolhaf. Or, wlien in battle one 
company has discfiarged its weapons, 
or is exhausted, it is HUcceeded by 
those who are brought freab into the 
field. The word rflndered "war" 
(xaa) properly means an army or a 
huat. See Note ch. vii. 1. Here it 
means that a whole host had rushed 
upon him. Not only had he been 
galled by the siiccessioji, tho relUf- 
guard of calamilieB, the attaekH 
which had foUowed eech other from 
an advanced guard, iir from seoulB 
sent out to skirmish, but the whole 
army was upon him. A whole host 
of talamilies eamo rushing upon hi 
alone, and he couldnot endure ihei . 
18. Wherefore then hast thou 
breught me forth. See Noten o ' 



though I had not bten I should 
have been earned from the womb 
(o the graie 

20 Ate not 1113 days few? ' 
cease then, and let me dione, 
that I may take comfort a little, 

21 Belore I go wlienrt I shall 






i.l6. 



20. Are not my days few r My 
life is 'short, and haslens to a close. 
Let not tlven my affliclions be coa. 
tinued (0 the last moment of life, but 
let ihine hand be removed, that I may 
enjoy some rest before I go hem 






This 






o God, and the meaning is, that 
life was necessarily so short, he asked 
to be permitted to enjoy some comfort 
before be should go to the land of 
darkness and of death. Comp. Note 
»n ch. vii. 31. A somewhat similar 
(spressioD ocears in Ps. xsxii. 13 : 

2K Before I go whence Iskall not 
return. To the grave, to the land of 



IF To the land of darkness This 
passdge IS important as iurnishing an 
illustration of what was early under- 
stood about tile regions of the doad. 
The essential idea here is, that it was 
a land o{ darkness, of total and abso- 
lute night. This idea Job presents 
in a great variety of forms and 
phrases. He amplifies it, and uses 
apparently .all the epithets which he 
can command to represent the tMer 
and entire darkness of the place 
Tho place referred to is not thegrave, 
but the region beyond, the abode of 
departed spirits, the Hades of the 
ancienle ; and the idea here is, that it 
ia a place where not a clear ray of 
light ever shines. That this was a 
common opinion of the ancients in 
regard to the world of depmed 
spirits, is well known. Virgil thus 
speaks of those gloomy regions : 



milai- view of Hades was held 
by tiie Greeks. Thus T/ieogTits, 1007; 

Ji, s/( Siot ISpn fiaop tarlSii. 
There is nowhere to bo found, how- 
a description which lor intensity 

this of Job. fl Skadovi of death. See 
this phrase explained in the Note on 
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not leturij, even to the land " of 
darkness and tbe ' shadow of 
death ; 

23 A land of darkneBS, as 



92. ^ land of darlcness. Theword 
here used (f^I^BS) is different from 
that rendered darkncea (Ti'^'^) >" the 






That 
Ic darlineas ; this eeldoi 
occurs. It is derived from tllS, 1 
fly; andthfntocoveraawitliwingi 

is eliaded or dark. Amos iv. 1 
Comp. Job li. 17. Isa. viii. 22, ix. 
% ^s darkatas itself. This is sti 
aaothor word (-^IK) though in oi 

iiBcd. We tave Uot ths means i 
■"igf^ge ~ 

!Bof0hBCI 

lit wliich 

The won) hore used ^%^) deootos i 
thick darknesa — such as esists whet 
tliB sun ia sot— from 5iEN, to go down 
to set. It is poetic, and ia uaed tc 
denote intense and deep darkness 
See eh. iii. 6. IT And oftlie akadou 
of death. 






mid ns connected with the previous 
word— 'the deep darkness oftlie sha- 
dow of death.' The Hebrew will 
bear this, and indeed it is the olivious 
construcliun. 1 Without any order. 
The word rendered order (D'^'I'^O) 
inlheplural. Itisftom"" 



let< 



, place i 
The. 



a, that £ 






thing was mingled tngeth< 

OS, and ull was confusion. Milton 

has used similar language ; 



darkness itself; and of the sha- 
dow of death, without any order, 
and jchtre tbe light is as dark 



indigeslaque molea. H .Snrf where 
tkt light is aa darkness. This is a 
very striking and graphic eiprcsaion. 
It mean: that there is no pure and 
clear light. Even all the light that 
shines there ia dark, Eomhre, gloomy 
— like the tittle light of u total eelipae, 
which eeems to be darkness ileelf, 
and which only serves to render ths 
darkness more distressing. Compare 
Milton : 

Ai o"?^enl''lJi'.noM"lkint.'il, jfl frim Mm. 



The Hebrew here literally is, ' And 
it shines forth (?BFlT.) asdnrknesa;' 
i. e. the very shining of the light 
there, if there ia any, is like dark- 
ness ! Such was the view of Job of 
the abodes of the dead— even of the 

Eioua dead. No wonder he shrank 
ack from i(, and wished to live. 
Such is (he prospect of ths grave to 
man, till Christianity comes and re- 
veals a brighter world beyond the 
grave— a world that tsaidi^ftf. That 
darkness is now scattered. A clear 
light shines even around the grave, 
and beyond there ia a world where 
all is light, and where "there is no 
night," and where all is one bright 
eternal day. Rev. xxi. 23, sxii. 5. 
O had Job been favored with these 
views of heaven, he would not have 
thus fearod to die ! 
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CHAPTER, XI. 

NAIY8IS OP THE CHAPTER. 



Tliii cJiaptoj contoina Ihe iiiit speech of Zephnr. In lejont lo Mrs p^iaeD, tee NoM on ch. ii. 
IL IUa=eaeral]vnglMrlll.athehil!le!»t.^irr.tPiil1e.ie3a,.ndrefinemeMll.anei^^^^ 

iDdiacflitiQieDl, tompeiiDndi^aiitAble considfliBtioD." JahnnTS, * Uia flnt addnBfl is {:biir- 
■clerJzsdb; nutlc[», hi! leDDiid adds bnt littLa ta the Ant, end in the Ulid diiloens he hu no 
leply u meha." Halee eayi, "Hs, without HDj leuiTe, taiei Job opeDly \ntli loqnatity, 
aiTOgnnoa, end iniqnitf , and u jdBtly pnnlebad fbr hli tine ; md exhrati hin to repODtdoee ne 
!].» nn[T n.«,n. nf «.™„»rin„ hiS ..™™,!., I' Anelj. yoL ii. p JO, KoMeomnller oEerecteiiies 

do Dot eea the OTidenca- hoftreVHr. nntnia II >in !■■ 



it for grentsd that Job 






leidXth 



alhitirbairaiililce' 
lurmol etrajD ot sll t 

- J. end it may tie edmi 

1 Ellphaz, and that Ida ■peecfaGi ere in fkct I 



i JobufEBrrnlity, of Biiofance,eiidoriinpielyjDinDlDUiaiughi9on'R innocence 
io the ciccumatancei In which hn then wee. The gnanii of this was that Job meinloiaed his 
iDDOceace, E.nd held Ihu he wai pole to the ilgbC 1^ God, ve, 1-4. 

II. Ua lay) that he wiihei Uiat God would epeak to Job and acqunint him nith iis eatimate 
ofwhathcxna. He nfiimia that God exacted of liim Ioh than his inlquindeeervedj and then 
gice inio i. Buhlime dsscripUoo of Dnd, as tost, and ai nnEitbooiabls io hu connieli and plioa. 

hu wne hero KkB n wild aes'e colt.' Zqihatiloei not atisnpt to ejplein the equity of the divine 
dealings, but ho dwells on the gieatneia and tbeioTeteigntyofGod, end on the duty of man to 
an^nat with hnnilkj, vs. S-13. 

would fotiet his tnlieij': his sse would be clear asnoHiday; he would lie dawn in sniety, and 

m™, hs^iul ojpect to beSiojed.^ that iSas «ib lot ofilTlhe wicked." v> V.l-Sm^"' 
It cannot he denied that there was much that was unkind in this speech, and mnch that Job 

a^,snd°then°M^e<hoi't }a!n^i/''ilt'mt"ao, and as ff u"id°DM a/i^tT!^eut's deheto « 

heart .,' any men Jeb'^k 1° ae wh^o^ld not ? Yet Ibis uw'the brdt of an the fiends irf 



T^HEN answered Zophar the 
-*- Naamathitfi. and said. 



3. Should aol the laultitude of words 
be answered ? As if all that Job Lad 
BBid had bpen mere words.; or ob if 
he was remarkable for mere garrulity. 
IT ^nd ekovld a man faU 0/ talk be 

tistified.? Marg. as in Hell. 0/ lips. 

"■ ■ ■ jvideiilljaHebrai 



msttfiidi 
The phri 

asks whe'th 
justified or 



greai 



talker 



.nd., Zop 



n of 



words be " answered ? and should 
a man ' full of talk be .justified T 

oPr.10.19. I 4fiii.i 

the Oricnlals u much greater virtue 
thao with us, and that it wns regard- 
ed aa one of tlie proola of wisdom. 
The wiue luaa with them was he who 
sat down at the feet of age, and de- 
sired to learn; who careflilt; col- 
lected the maxims of former times ; 
who diligently observed the course of 
events; and who deliherated with 
careonwhatolhershadlosay. Thu» 
Solomon sayE, " In Ihe multitude ol 
words there wantelh not sin : but he 
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3 Should thy ' lies make mer 
hold their peace ? and when thoi 
mock est, shall no man mak( 
tbee ashamed ? 

that rerrainelh his lips is wise.' 
Prov. X. 19. So James (i. 19), "le 
every man be swift to hear, slow t< 
ppose'd that a mar 



i SUppOB. 
would 8 



was regarded as a proof of prudence 
lo he distioguiBhed for silence. In 
Oriental countries, and it may be 
added also, in all countries that vre 
regard as uncivilized, it ia unusual 
and diarospectflil to be hasty in offer- 
ing counsel, lo he forward to epsak, 
or to be confident and hold in opinion. 
Sea Notes on ch, ssiii. 6, 7. Il was 
for reasons such as these thatZophar 
maintained that a man who was full 
oftalk could Dol bo justilied in it; that 
there was preeutnpcive proof that he 
was not a safe man, or a man who 
could be vindicated in all (hat he said. 
3. Shtmld thy ties. Marg. donees. 
RosenmOller renders this, "should 
men bear thy boaslings with si- 
lence ?" Dr. Good, " before thee 



«ho speaheth much should 
hear in turn ; else the fine speaker 
(({i;.a)nf} thinketh himself just.— 
Blsesod bo the short-lived ottapring 
of woman. Be not proftisa of words, 
for there is no one that judges against 
thee, and do not say that I am pure 
in works and blanieless before him." 
How this was made out of the He- 
brew, or what is its exact sense, I am 
unable to say. There can be no 
doubt, [ think, that our present 
translation is altogether too harsh, 
and that Zopliar by no means de- 
signs 10 charge Job with ii He ring 
lies, the Hebrew -word commonly 
uaed for iieg, is wholly different from 
that which is uaed here. The word 



4 Pot " thou hast said, Mj 
doctrine is pure, and I am clean 
in thine eyes. 

1 m, dMicM. sc.e.SO. 10. 7. 

combinations as a preposition, alone, 
separate, besides. Then the noon 
means empty talk, vain boasting ; and 
then it may denote lies or falsehood. 
The leading idea is that of separation 
or of remoleness from any thing, as 
from prudence, wisdom, propriety, or 
truth. It ia a general term, like our 
nord bad, which I presume has been 
derived from this Hebrew word *13 
— iadh, or fi-om the Arabic Jjj, bad. 
In the plural (t5i^3) it is rendered 
liars in Isi. ill v. 25. Jer. \.36; Hes 
in Job xi. 3. Isa, xvi, 6, Jer. ilviii. 
30; and parts in Job xli. 13. It is also 
often rendered slaees, Ex. xxvii. 6, 
ixv. U, 15, 28, el sap. al. That it 
ma)/ mean " lies " here 1 admit, but it 
may also mean talk thdt is aside from 

Eropriety, and may refer here to a 
ind of discourse that was deotiluta 
of propriety, empty, vain talk 1! 
Jlnd taken thou moeke't That is, 
' shall thou be permuted to use the 
language of reproach and of com 
plaint, and no one attempt to make 
thee sensible of its impropriety ' The 
complaints and arguments of Job he 
represented as in tact laocktng God. 
H ShttU no man make thee askamtd ? 
Shall no one show thee the improprie 
ty of it, and bring thy mind (o a sense 
of shame for what il has done ? This 
as what Zop bar now proposed to do. 
4. My doctrine is pure. The LXX 
istead of the word doctrine here 
■ad deeds, f^yoti; ; the Syriac, " thou 
sayesl I have acted justly.' But the 
word here used (1^1^^) means properly 
fair speech, or taking arguments, 
that by which one is taken or capti- 
id, from npb, to take. Then it 
ins doctrine, or instruction, fiov. 

which Job had expressed. Dr. Good 
euppoBes that it means conduct, a 
-ord which would 6ui[ the connec- 
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5 But oh that God would 
speak, eind open his lips against 



tioQ, but Iho Hebrew is not ub 
this sense. II Jind lam clean in 
eyes. In the eyea of God, or i 
sight. This was n false charge- 
had neverinaintained thathewa , 
fact (comp. Notes on ch. in. 20) ; he 
had only maintained (liat lie 
- ' ishiafriendi 



that he v 



for 



. hypocrite, and 

gBifl. His Wl 



i of 



absolute perfect 

10 admit and mourn over. 

5. But oh, that God viould speak. 
Hcb. " and truly, who will give that 
God should speak." It is the expres- 



ieh thai Gad 
" "iring him to 
>I tits iJI-oeserl. The 
I if God should speak 
to him he would by no means find him- 
self ho holy as he now claimed to be, 
6. ,3iad thai he vievld show thee 
the sctrets of v>isdota. The hidden 
things that pertain to wisdom. The re- 
ference here is to the wisdom of God 
himself. The sense is this, ' you.now 
think yourself pure and holy. You 
have confidence in jnurown wisdom 
and integrity. But this apprvhension 
is baaed on a short-sighted view of 
God, and on ignorance of him. If 
he would speak and show you his 
wisdom; if he would eiipress his 
sense of what purity is, you would at 
once see how far you have come 
Irom perfection, and would be over- 
whelmed with a sense of your com- 
parative vilenesG and sin.' IT That 
they are double to Ikat which is! 
Noves renders this, " his wisdom 
which is unsearchahle," Dr. Good, 
strangely enough, " for they are in^ 
iricacies to iniquity." The eipres- 
sian,aa it stands in our common ver- 
sion, ia not very intelligible j and in- 
depd it is difficult to attach any idea 
1o it. Of the words used in the 
Hebrew, the sense is not iJifficult. 



they are double lo that which is ! 
Know, therefore, that God exact- 
eth of thee less " than thine ini- 
quity deserveth. 



The word t^bfiS, double, is from 
'B3 to fold, to doahU ; and means a 
doubling (Job 3li. 5) ; and then two 
folds, or double folds, and the sense 
here is, thai the wisdom of God is 
dowhle-fold; that is, complicated, in- 
exphcahle, or manifold. It is not 
spread out and plain, but is infold- 
ed, so thai it requires to he unrolled 
lo be understood. The word render- 
ed 'that which is' ("J'O'n), means 
properly a setting upright, upright- 
ness—from ntol. Hence it means 
help, deliverance. Job vi. 13; pur- 
pose, undertaking. Notes on Job 
V. 13; and llien counsel, wisdom, 
understanding, Jobxii. 16. Isa. ixviii. 
SE>. It means here, 1 suppose, under- 
standing; and tlie idea is, that the 
wisdom of God is ' double of under- 
standing;'lbat is, it is BO infolded, so 
complex, that it greatly surpasses our 
comprehension. What we see is a 
small part of it ; and the ' secrets' ot 
his wisdom — the parts of his wisdom 

our grasp. His wisdom is like avast 
roll or volume, only the first and a 
very small part of which is unrolled 
so thai we can read it. But who can 
look into that that remains unopen- 
ed, and penetrate between the invo- 

all ? It is but little that is now un- 
rolled of the mighty volume — the 
remainder will be unfolded as years 
end ages shall pass on, and the entire 
unfolding of the book will be re- 
served for eternity. If Know, there- 
fore, that God exacteth of thee lesa 
than thine iniquity deserveth. The 
word here rendered 'exactelh' (HE!^) 
properly means to forget-rrom 



I. It also 
o borrOH 



eher. 



QBury 
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7 Cansl thou by searching " 
find out God ? canst thou find 
out the Almighty unto perfcc- 



used in tbe sense of exacting. The 
true meianing lE, ' know, Inercfore, 
that for ihee God batli caused to be 
forgotten a part of tliy iniquity.' 
That is, he has treated jou as if he 
bad cnused a part of your sins to be 
out of mind, or as if they were not 
remembered Instead uf treating 
you, as JOU complain, with eeverity, 
he has by no means infijcted on yaa 
tbe col amities which you deserve, 
Tlie grovmd of tliis unfeeling asser- 
tion is the abstract proposition that 
God is infinitely wiser than men; 
that he has a deeper insight into 
human guilt than men can have ; and 
that if he should disclose to ua aU 
that he sees of the heart, we should 

own sins. This sentiment is undoubt- 
edly true, and accords almost exactly 
with what Job had himself said 
(ch. X, X9-9a), but thera ia sotne- 
ihing very harsh and severe in the 
manner in wliich Zophar applies it. 

7. Canst (Sou, by searching, Jind 
out God? In order to illustrate (he 
sentiment which he had just express- 
ed, that the secrets of divine wisdom 






■mpri 



ihen- 



lion, Zophi 

tubiime description of God— a de- 

form and force of a proverb. It 
have been a settled opinion 
1 could not find out tfie A!- 
ighty to perfection by hi 



8 It is ' as high as heaven ; 
what canst thou do? deeper than 
hell ; what canst thou knowt 

the earth by beting or digging— as 
for metals. Then it means to search 
with diligence and care. Here it 
ihat by the ulmosl attention in 
ing the works of God, it 
would be impossible for man to find 
out the Almighty to perfec^on. All 
tbe invesliaationa which have beetv 
made of God, have fallen short of 
the object; and at the present lime it 
is as true us it was in tnedays of Job, 
that we cannot, bv searching, find dim 
out. Of much that pertains to him 
and his plans we must be content to 
remain in ignorance, until we are ad- 
mitted to the revelations of a higher 
world — happy and thankful now that 
we are permitted to know so much of 
him as we do, and lliat we are ap- 
prized of the existence of one infi- 

inexpressible privilege to know any 
thing of God ; and it is proof of the 
exalted nature of man, that he is now 
capable of becoming in any degree ac- 
quainted with tbe divine nature, 

8. It is as high as heaven. That 
is, the knowledge of God ; or tbe 
subject is as high as heaven. The 
idea is, that man is incompetent to 
Dy, an object 



that 



I by hiso 

8 then, and which 
is of the utmost importance in all ' 
inquiries about the Creator. Tho 
. sentiment is expressed In a 
beautiful manner; and the language 
itself is not unworthy of the the" - 
Tbe word " searching," '^'ii^, is from 



that is 






that as the knowledge of God must 
be of that character, it is vain for 
him to attempt to investigate it fully. 
There IS an energy in the Hebrew 
which is lost in our common transla- 
tion. The Hebrew is abrupt and 
very emphatic : " The heights of the 
heavens I" It is tbe language of one 
looking up with aelonishment at the 
high heavens, and overpowered with 
the thought that the knowledge 
of God roust bo higher even than 
those distant skies. Who can hope 
to understand itf Who can be qua- 
lified to make the investigation ! It 
ia a matter of simple but sublime 
truth, Ihiit God nivst be higher than 
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, b; searching, find out God !' 
f Deeper tkaa hell. Heb, " Tlian 

. Sheol"— Mst^a. The LXX render 
this, " the heaven is high, what 
canst thou do ? And Ihcre are things 
deepsrthan in Hades — ^«a-iit([ja riSi' 

.jv^ifnit— what dost thou liaow?" On 
the meanlni; or the word Shml, see 
Notes on Isa, chs. v. 14, xiv. 0. It 
BeertiR to have been suppused to he as 
deep as the heavens are high ; and 
the idea here is, that it would be im- 
possible for man to investigate a sub- 
ject that wag as profound as Sheoi 
was deep. The idea is not thai God 
was ill Sheol, but that the subject 
was as profound as the abode of de- 
parted spirits wds deep and 



i (his passage in his e 
n\he*OXXXia&h Psalm : 



may 



9. Tlie measure thereof is longer 
t&aa the earth. Tlie measure of the 
knowledge of God. The extent of 
the earth would be one of Ihe longest 



mpof 



a [he I 
iible 1 



I. Yet 






what id( 

of Job, to the eJLtent of ihe earth- 
and it is not necossarj to know this 
in order to understand this expression. 
It is morally certain that the prevail- 
ing ideas were very limited, and that 
a small part of (he earth was then 
known. The general belief seems 
to have heen, that it was a vast plain, 
surrounded by water— but how sup- 
ported, and what were its limits, 
were evidently matters to lb em un- 
known. The earliest knowledge 
which we have of geography, as un- 
derstood by the Arabs, represents the 
earth ai wlnlly encompassed by an 



nosa ;" an appellation usually given 
to the Atlantic ; while lo the North- 
ern Sea wasgiven thenomeof " The 
Sea of Pitchy Darkness." Edrisi 
imagined Ihe land to be floating in 
the sea, and only part appearing 
above, like an egg in a basin of water. 
If these views prevailed so lata as 
the tenth and eleventh centuries o( 
the Christian era, it is reasonable lo 
uonolude that the views of the figure 
and size of the earth must have been 
eitremely limited in the time of Job. 
On the ancient views of geography, 
see Notes on eh, xxvi. 7-10, and the 
maps there, also Murray's Ency- 
clopiedia of Geography, Book I., and 
Eschcnberg's Manntil of Classical 
Literature, by Prof. Fiske, Part I. 
IF Jlad broader than titc sea. What 
was the idea of Ihe breadth of thn 
sea, which was supposed to surround 
the earth, it is now wholly im- 
possible to determine. Probably 
there were no ideas on the subject 
that could be regarded as settled and 
definite. The ancients had no means 
of ascertaining this, and they perhaps 
supposed that the ocean extended to 
an unlimited extent — or, perhaps, to 
the far-distant place where the sky 
and ihe water appeared to meet. At 

as it is now, of a vast distance, and is 
not inappropriately used here to de- 
note the impossibility of fully under- 
standingGod. This illustration would 
be far more striking then than now. 
We have crossed the ocean ; and we 
donotdeera it an Impracticable thing 
to explore the remotest seas. But 
not so the andents. Thoy kept 
close to the shore. They seldom 
ventured out of sight of land. The 
enterprise of eiplor* 



Ihe 



hey supposci 



encompassed the globe, was regarded 
by them as wholly iTapracticable — ■ 
and equally so tbey correctly sup- 
posed it was to liud out God. 
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10 If" he 'cut off, and shut 
op, or gather together, then who 
can 'hinder him? 

10. IS lie. cut off. Murg. Make a 
change. Bui noitlier of ttic»e phraseB 
properly espresses ihe senee of tlie 
oriuiiial. The whol. 
proTjably thai of arresting a criminal 
and bringing him to trial, and the lon- 
gonge is taken from the mode of con- 
dueling a proaeculion. Tlie word 
rendered "cut off" — SpT.r , from 
?|-n — means properly lo pass along ; 












remote sense in Piet and Hipliil, to 
cause to pass on or awaj, ibat is, (o 
cbangs. This is the sense expressed 
in ibe margin. The idea is not that 
of cutting off, but is tliat of making 
a rusk upon a man, for the purpose of 
ariestiue him and bringing him to 
trial, Tbere are frequent references 
Cosuchtrialsinthebookof Job. The 
Chaldes renders this, " if he pass oil 
and shut up the heavens with clouds" 
— but the parapbrast evidently did 
' understand the passage. IT .^nd 






That 









with a view to trial. Some such i 
tention is always practised of necea- 
sily before trial. IT Or galher toge- 
ther. Gather together the parliBB for 
trial ; ot rather call the individual 
into court for trial. The word hr\p^, 
means property to call together, to 
convoke, as a people ; and la used to 
denote the custom of Bssembling the 
peoplefor a trial— ^ir, as we would say, 
to ' call the court,' which is now the 
office of a crier. T Then vjho can 
hinder kimf Harg. Who can turn 
him avjay? He has all power, and 
i,o one can resist him. No one 
can deliver the crtminHl f>om his 
hands. Zophar here is in tact re- 

E Haling in another form what Job bad 
imsclfsaid (ch. ii. 3. seq,),and the 
sentiment seems to be proverbial. 
The idea here is, that if God should 
call a man into judgmenl, and hold 



1 1 For * lie Itnowfith Tain 
men : he seetli wiclicdncss also : 
will he not then consider t( ? 

uKe.B-T. Jor,«nb:acM»i;e. Samt 

bim guilty, he could neither answer 
nor resist him, God is so great ; he 
BO intimately knows the human 
heart; he has so thorough an ac- 
quaintance willi all our past sins, that 

escape. Zophar nrgues on this prin- 
ciple : ' God holds you lo be guilty. 
Ho is punishing you accflrdingly. 
You do not feel it so, or suppose that 
you deserve all this. But he Ecea 
your heart, and knows all your life. 
If he holds you lo be guilty, it is so. 
You cannot answer bim, and you 
should so regard it, and submit.' 

11. For he knoieeth vain men. He 
is intimately acquainted with tbo 
heart ; he knows men altogether 
The word vain here (.^1^.), means 



mean men of deceit, falsehood, hy- 

focrisy. Most probably it means the 
liter, and the indirect reference may 
be lo such men as Job. The sense 
ia, that God is intimately acquainted 
with such men. They cannot do- 
ceive bim, and their wickedness will 
be found out. II mU he not then 
consider it f Various ways have 
been projjosed of cxpluining this. 
By some it ia supposed to mean, ' He 
seeth iniquity, where they do not ob- 
serve it ;' that is, he perceives it, 
wberemendonot tbemselvea. This 
would cxpresB a thought which would 
accord well with the connection, but 
il is doubtful whether the Hebrew 
will bear this ci 
ther explanation i 



' Will not God observe it, and bring 
t to trial I Will he suffer it to pass 
innoticedP" This makes good senile, 
ind the Hebrew will admit o( this 
nterpretalion. But Iherc is another 
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view still, which is preferable to 
eltlier. Accurding to thig it means, 
tliat God perceivBB the iniquity in 
man, thougli he does not seem to 
notice it. See Notes on ver. 6. He 
jippears to pasa oier a port of it, bul 
Jie sees it nol withstanding, and is in- 
timately acquainted with ail (he de- 
pravity of the heart. The main re- 
ieronce here \a to Job, and tiia object 
is to show him that he was gujity, 
though he had asserted hia innocence 
in so decided a manner. Though he 
seemed to himself to be innocent, 
vet Zophar labors to show him that 
he must be guilty, and that he had 
seen bul a email part of his sins. 

12. For rain man. Marg. empli/. 
a^ia;, according toGeseuius, from the 
root=?3,to bore through, and then to 
be hollow f metaphorical, empty^faoU 
ish. The LXa, strangely enough, 
render this, "but man floats about 
with words." The Hebrew here 
means, manifcElly, hollow, empty; 
then insincere and hypocritical. Zo- 
phar refers to a hoUow-bearted man, 
who, though he was in fact lite a 
wild ass's colt, attempted to appear 
mild and gentle, and to liavr, a heart. 
The moaning is, that man by nalnie 
has a spirit untamed and unsubdued, 
and that with tilis, he assumes the 
appearance of gentleness and tender- 
ness, and attempts to appear as ifhe 
was worthy of love and afFeetion. 
God, seeing this hoDow-heartednese, 
treats hira accordingly. The refer- 
ence here is to men like Job, and 
Zophar undoubtedly meant to say 
that ho was hollow-hearted and insin- 
cere, and yet that he wished to appear 
to be a man having a heart, or, hav- 
ing true piety. IT WmUd be icise. 
Various interpretations hi 



this f 



<;,ressj 



The 



simple and obvii . . 

true one, [hough I have not 
noticed by any of the comme 
The word rendered "would b. 
(33^'^)isfrom355i, or =?„ n 



wild ass'a colt. 

heart, and the sense here, as il seems 

cere, man would leitk tc leem, to have 
a heart;' that is, would desire to 
appear sincere, or pious. Destitute 
of that truly, ond ialse and hollow, 
he would nevertheless wish to appear 
different, and wonld put on the aspect 
of sincerity and religion. Thi« is the 
most simple eiposiliou, and this ac- 
cords witii the drift Af the passage 
eiactly, and vxpteseea a sentiment 
which is unquestionably true. Geae- 
niuB, however, and eoine others ren- 
der it, " but man U kelleir? and v>ant- 
etk understanding ; yea^ rrmn is born 
Uke a mid ass's colt, signifying the 
weakness and dulness of the human 
understanding in comparison with 
the divine wisdom." Others render 
it, "but (he Jbolish man becometh 
wise when the wild ass's eolt shall 



niah describes 



1[ Though man be bom. Though 
man by nature, or in connexion with 
hia birth, is untamed, lawless, rebel- 
lious. The wild EBs is a alriliing 
image of that which is untamed and 
unsubdued. Conip. 
■psis. 5, Thus Jere 

that snuffeth up the wind at her' 
pleasure," Jer. ii, 34. Thus it is 
-idorishraael (Gen. ivi. IS), "and 
will be a wild man," D"!!* (("It 
—a wild ass of a man. So Job 



s is the proverbial image of slupid- 
I, dulness, ohstinacy, and irnmo- 
lity. But it was not so with the 
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13 If thou prepar 
heart, and stretch 
hands toward him ; 



14 If iniquity fie in thineliand, 
put it far away, and let not wick- 
cdiiess dwell in ' thy taberna- 



guished for Telocity, for wildness, 
and for an unsubdued apirit. Thus 
Oppian, as quoted by Bochart, Hie- 
roz. Lib. i. e, ii. p. £3, says ; 



.icularlyh 



s of the 






wild as 



(» raxv- 



tif^iiorreq. Hist. Lib. 
36. So ^lian says of them, Sxmtoi 
Sija/itli', Jleel in their emirae. And 
Xenophon says of tbem, aoJi' toS i'n- 
aon ffattavfrgixi"', they run much 
swifter than a norge. In describing 
(he mareh of the younger Cyrus 
(lirougli Syria, be says, "The wild 
ass, being swifter of loot than our 
borses, would, in g^niuc ground upon 
tliem, stand still and Took around ; 
and when their pursuers got nearly 
up to (hem, they would start off, and 
repeat the same trick; so that tbere 
remniued to the hunters no other 
method of taking them but by divid- 
ing themselveB into dispersed parties 
which suRceeded each other m the 
chase." Conip. Bochart, Hieroz. P. 
I, Lib, iii. c. xvi. pp. 867-879. A 
similar statement is made by JElian 
(Lib. liv. cap. 10, as quoted by Bo- 
oh art), " The wild asses of Mauru- 

fleet in their course, and at the com- 
menceuientoftheircourse tliey seem 
to be borne along by the winds, or as 
on the wings of a bird." "In Per- 
sia," says the Editor of the Pictorial 
Biiile, "the wild ass is prized above 
all other animals as an object of 
chase, not only iVom its tieetness, but 
the delicacy of its flesh, which made 
it an article of luiury even at the 
rnjai tables." "Theyare now most 
abundantly foun '. in the deserts of 
Tartnry, and of tho countries between 
the Tigris and the Indus, more par- 



i defined. We 
they were al.to anciently found in the 
regions of Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Arabia Deserta ; but from 
these regions they seem to have been, 

eipelled or extirpated." Pirt.Bi6.on 
Job xmi!:. 5. The idea in the pas- 
sage before us is, that man at his 
birth has a strong resemblance to a 
wild and untamed animal ; and the 
passage undoubtedly indicates the 
early belief of the native prone iio^a 
of man to wander away irom God, 
and of hU possessing by nature an 
in sub missive spirit. 
13. If Ihoa prepare thine heart, Zo 

Shar now prnceeda to state that if 
oh even yet would return to God, 
he might hope for acceptance. Though 
he had sinned, and though he was 
now,ashe supposed, a hollow-hearted 
and an insincere man, yet, if he 
would repent, he might expect the 
divine fevor. In this he accords with 
tliesentimeneofEliphaz, and be con- 
cludes his speech in a manner not a 
little resembling his. See ch. v. 17- 
37. T ^nd stretch out thine hands 
toward him. In the attitude of eup- 

Silication. To stretch out, or spread 
brih (he hands, is a phrase often 
used to denote the act of supplication. 
See 1 Tim. ii. 9, and the Notes of 
Wetstein on that place. Horace, 3 
Carm, xxiii. 1, Crelo supinas si tule- 
ris manuB. Ovid, M. ix. 701, Ad si- 
dera supplex Cressa menus tollcns. 
Triat. i. 10, 31, Ipse gubernator, tol- 
lens ad sidera palmas. Comp. Livy 
V. 31. Seneca, En. 41. Ps. ciii. 22, 



\e hand. If 



, cili. 
14. If iniquity ht 



thing that has been unjustly obtained. 
If you have oppressed the poor and 
the fatherless, and have what properly 
belongs to thcin, let it be restored. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



irs 



15 For then shall thou lift up 
thy face without spot ; yea, thou 
shalt be steadfast, and shait not 
fear; 

16 Because thou shalt forget 



tky misery, and remember it as 
waters that pass away ; 

17 Aod thine age shall ' be 
clearer than the noon-day; thou 
shalt shine ° forth, thou shalt be 
as the morning. 



xix.8. 






shall tkmt lift vp thy 
jacc without spot. That is, ihj fuoe 
Ehall be bright, clear, and cheerful. 
Thus we speak of a bright and happy 
cnuntonance. Zophar undoubtedly 
dcei^B to show what his appears ncB 
would be, cdiilrasled with what it 
tbentvas. Now his countenanco was 
dejected and sad. It was disfigured 
by tears, and terror, and long con- 
tinued anguish. But if he v/ould pnl 
away iniquity, and return to God, his 
facB would be cheerful again, and he 
would be a happy man. 11 Yea,lkoii 
shalt. be steiu^ast, and shdt not fear. 
The word tendered " steadfast " 
(PSai is from p2^, to pour, to pour 
out, and is applied lo liquids, or to 
metals which are fused and poured 
into a mould, and which then become 
bard. Hence it is used in the sense 
of firm, solid, intrepid. Gescaiua. 
Schultens supposes that the reference 
here is to metallic mirrors, made hj 
casting;, and then polished, and that 
the idea is, that his face would shine 
like such a mirror. But it may be 
doubted whether this interpretation 
is not too retined. The other and 

the spiise, and should probably he 

16. And remember it as tealers that 
pass away. As calamity that has 
complclelj' gone by, or that has rolled 



leback. So with aiD 
The 



1. They 



pain soon subsides. The days of sor- 
row pass quickly away. Thpre la an 
outer liini: of suffering, and even 
ingenuiljeannolprolongil iar. The 
man disgraced, and whose life is a 
burden, will soon die. On tbecheeiia 
of the Bidilaryjirisoner doomed to the 
dungoonforh/e,a "mortal paleness " 
wilt soon settle down, and the com- 
forts of ajjproachingdeath will soothe 
the anguish of his sad heart. The 
rack of torture cheats itself of its 
own purpose, and the eibausted sufV 
ferer is released. " The excess [of 
grief] makes it soon mortal." " No 
sorrow hut killed itself much sooner." 
Skakspeari 



ofth 



.ws, it is like thinking 

len, and was so impetuous. Its wa- 
ters rolled on, and they come nol back 
again; and there is a kind of pleasure 
in thinking of that time of danger, of 
that flood that was then so fearful, 
and that has now swept on to come 
back no more. So tliere is a kind of 
peaceful joy in thinking of the dave 



V that a 



iv (led f( 



that (hose sad times 

17. -And thine age. Thy life, Tliis 

does not mean old age, but the idea 

is, that his life would be cheerful and 

happy. H Clearer than the Twim-d'ty. 

Marg, Arise aboee the noon-day. The 

margin is a literal rendering; but the 

tnse is clear in the test. The idea 

, that the remainder of his life 

ould be bright as the sun if he 

ouJd return to God. IT Thou shalt 

shine forth. Or rather, ' thou art 

' rkness, but thou shalt be 

rning.' The word here 

used— nesn is from CjIS, to cover 
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IS And thou slialt be secure, 
because there is hope ; yea, thou 
shall dig about thee, and thou 
shall take thy vest in safety. 

19 Also thou shalt lie down, 
and nQne shall mak^thee afraid; 



L5 with wings, to fly,ti 



,vlth 



be cJeut and 
bright; snd why our translators at- 
tached that idea to it, it.is now ditH- 
cult lo conjecture. The Chaldee and 
ijyriDC read the word as a noun, and 

' and thy dark- 



shall h 



i the 



Th( 



" and meridia 



^"'nor a«,twere snaii arise u on 
tLe"arthe eveningr The LXX, 
"and thy prayer s hall be like tlie 
morning star, and lile shall rise upon 
Ihee from noon-day." The sense in 
the Hebrew is plain. He was then 
in daihneas. Clouds and catainiciea 
ners round about him, but if he 
would return to God, he would be 
permitted to enjoy a bright day of 
proaperity. Such a day would return 
to him like llie morning after a long 
and gloomy night. 

18. ^nd thou shall be steure. You 
will feel confident that your pros- 
perity will be permanent, and you 
will be free from the distressing 
anxieties and fears which you now 
have. ^ Thou shall dig about thee. 
The Chaldee renders this, >' thou 
shall prepare for thyself a sepuluhre, 
and Shalt lie down m safelj," The 
word here used {^B") hi 



It n 



,, (1> (■ 



e. g. a welt, and under this significa- 
tion to search out, lo explore; and, 
(2) to be ashamed, to blush, Isa. i. 
29. According lo Geaenius, the lat- 
ter here is Ihe signifitalion. "Now 
thou art ashamed, then thou shall 
dwell in quiet." Ltx. So Noyea ren- 
ders it. Dr. Good translates il, " yea, 
tiiou shalt look around ;" Rosen- 
mUller, " ihou art eulfiised with 
shame." This is, probably, the (rue 



'shall make suit unto 



20 Rut the eyes " of the wick- 
ed shall fail, and ''they shall not 
escape, and their ' hope shall be 
as 'the giving up of the ghost. 

Qfigla shall pmshfrimilt™. f Fr. 11.7. 
3 Bi.apsff^brMtli. 

I i and the idea is, Itiat though 



iBlhel 

meaning is, (hat he would be a man 
of distinclion, lo whom many would 
look for counsel. This was evidently 
an honor highly valued in the East, 
and one on which Job had formerly 
prided himself. See ch. Mix. 7-13 
SO. But Ute eyes of the TDicked shall 
faR. That is, Ihev shall be wearied 
out by anitously looking for rcliei 
from (heir miseries. Jfoyes. Their 
expectation shall be vain, and tliey 
shall find no relief. Perftapa Zophar 
here means to apply this to Job, and 
to say to him Inat with his present 
views and character, his hope of relief 
would fail. His only hoj>e of lelieJ 
was in a change — in turning to God 

the wicked would loolt for relief in 
vain. This assumption that he was 
H wicked man, must have been 
among the most trying things Ihnt 
Job had 10 endure. Indred nothing 
could be more provoking than to have 
olbers laLe it Jot granted as a mailer 
that did nut admit of argument, Ihat 
he was a hypocrite, and that God 
was dealingwith him as an incorrigi- 
ble sinner. IT And they shall net 
escape. Marg. Flight shall perish 
from them. 1'ho margin is a liteial 
translation ofthe Hebrew. Tlip seuse 
is, escape for the wicked is out oftha 
question. They must be arrested 
and punished. V .and their hope 
shall be na the giving up ofthe ghost. 
Lilcratly, ' the breathing out of llie 
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177 



life or soul.' Their hope ahatl leave 
tham Rs the brenth or life does Ihe 
body. Ilifl like death. The exprea- 



of death. It ataiids 



t theii , 
would always expire at deatii, bi 
that it would certuinly 
lenvoa the body. The meaning 
that whatever 'hope a wicked m 
hasorfutare Imppiness and salvadi 
mu9t fail. The 



life 



of the 



vill ( 



■raforl 



support him. The hope of the pious 
mail IiTBa until it is lost in fruition in 
lieaven. It attends him in health ; 
supports him in sickness j is wieb 



his companion in society ; is with 
him as he goes down into the shades 
of adversity, and it brightens as he 
travels along the valley of the shadow 



ight star 
grave— and is lost only in 
- of heaven, as the morning 
brightness 
the bjpo- 



it in the sup'eri' 
■ingsun. Sjot 






His bor 



— and he leaves the v . .. ._. ..__ 
3ooner or later the last ray of 
usive hopes shall taho its de' 
from the soul, and leave it to 
darkness. No matter bow bright it 
may have been ; no matter how long 
ha baa cherished it; no matler on 
what it is founded — whether on hia 
morals, his prayers, bis accomplish- 
ments, his luarning ; if it be not based 
on true nonvaraion, and iha promised 
meicy of God through a Redeemer, 
it must soon cease (o shine, and will 
leave the soul to the gloom of black 



CHAPTER XII. 



Thbbe thiee olisptera, whiob commifo the taply of Job to the ipecch of Zophir, nnil 

Buperiority »hloh Ihey aiBBmeiL They »ere 'iicjioipis.' ha said, and idsilom wooli 
tlism.iih xii.a. 
II. He affir 



nnd^^afaiiiThVundenmildil!/ ""---'— 



ieb IbavhadinsiEtedBa wallailheyj 1 

„ .ind comjilaiiia that flie; hid addadlo hit ».../>. „, i„ii,i,uue 

IIL He then te-ifflnni bu mala aaaitiiHi (ver. G), nulaidn'ing that the -wont of men, so Inr 

allow Hera wlial fa tasw oTGod. Thej had apol^J^lds wi J™^l wwer, asTf'hrviM' 
— ... ~ .u.v.1.1... n J, .1. — »._ .- ji -... "-High in 



tliti he hod leBeclsdoatJiBt point muoh more than Ihey had, c!i,iii.7-9iS.ilii.l, 9. ^ia pan oflbe 
dlaEoniBS may lie regarded lomewhat as a trial ofakill; or an warn ju to ahow that he CDald speak 
of God Inilralniii enhllmeu Ihar omdd, and that the mailmi which he liad treaiuied no weis 

_.:. ii...._. — J. "lodai thoirawB— "' ■-- - ■ - . "r. " 

ifhimialobele 
wfi'lho'oh^B 



^ eeald, and . ._.,.. _.„^ 

.. ttakelated to exalt 6ad ai thsiia were. He ipeikB of the uDiveiHl eorarsiiDtr 
ofOod; nayithatlhekoawledEeDfhimialobeleanicidrnimlheheuti.theeuth.andtheiFEola 
oourae of BTBnta } adinlLB that hia aF— '-- *' -'"" " ■■ — ^ — ' ■ — ■-"- — ..l-. lt. ji. 



J. 'lis eipiaiea hli e 



B> that God wonldlejast,! 



9, but mahitaioa 

' tTlbimal of th 
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V. In oh. xii 
thou^b ii« ghould Aloy hi 



Ui Oad ibr iffitcuiiE bim ai he was doin^. 
yi. Thear^nmsnlof Jobif flosod In cliaptei XIV. bysdeac 

deep f^nlliui oT hU louL It It flill of mingled eniDliont of I 
Bihildtinc donbls mpeollni the future atule, nith nooBEioni 
mind aiolu in» ntler daipondency, and he wishes tliU he we 



(4.) H« t 



DV bil few daj 

r.s.3-8. 









»y. He & e.ideiitly in ^ep perp^"iJ-"°^ ""tn™! nol"whaTu 



A ND Job answered and said, 
-^ 2 No doubt but ye ar, 
people, and wisdoni shall 
wilh you. 



tbe 



im 



a/uu. 



2. Jfo doubt but ye are the people. 
That is, (bo only wise people. You 
have engrossed oil ihe wiEdoni of the 
world, and all else »re to be regarded 
as fooU. Tbis is evideotly the lan- 
guage of severe BarcKsm ; and it 
allows a spirit fretted and cbafsd by 
their reptoaches. Job fell contemjit 

imimate tliat their maiims, on which 
they placed so raueb reliance, were 

was fkmiliar with. ^ ^nd misdota 
^all die with you. This is ironioal, 
but it is language such as ie common 
parhapa everywhere. "The people 
of tbe Eusl,'' says RoberlB, "take 
grqal pleasura in irony, and some of 
their saliricaJ sayings are very cut- 
ting. When a sage intimates that ho 
has superior wisdom, or when he is 
disposed (orally another 



attainmeu 
like the! 



says, ' 



3 But I have'u 
as well as you; I 'am not infe- 
rior to you : yea, ^ who knoweth 
not such things as these ? 

sense, language like (his is used by 
Ibe classic writers to describe the 
death of eminently great or good men. 
They speak of wisdom, bravery, pie- 
ty, or music, as dying with them. 
Thue Moschus, Idyll, ili. IS ; 



K»! 



i^i\^: 



TiBl-lt'" 



ra AlO|>l! intiii. 



3. But I hace'av.deTStanding asiBell 
as you. Marg. aa in the Heb. an 
heart. The word htart in the Scrip- 
lures is otien used to denote the 
understanding or minil. It seems to 
have beii.n regarded as the source of 
that which waa Failed life or soul. 
Indeed, 1 do not recollect a single in- 
stance in the Scriptures in which the 
word 'head' is used, as with us, as 
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1- of ll. 



2 mocked of hia 

tellec ' 



Ethi 



adverted to ihi . . 
common with os, between the head 
and the heart. With ua, (he heart ia 
the sBut of (he affections and emo- 
lioiiE; with the HebreAve, it was (he 
aeal if iindorslnnding, and the ojrJ.cfj-- 
^I'o— the viseera, (he bowels, were 



af-'gy has tau;|ht us that the brain 
Ihe organ of the intellect, and we 
now speak of t/ie /learl as the seat of 
the aftattions. The Romans regard- 
ed (he lireaal as the seat uf the soul. 
TiiusVirgil, speaking of the death of 
Liicagiis by the hand of jEneas, saya : 
IVin IfllcWas imvaa pwMu mocionQ reeludic 

IT r am no( iaferior to hoh. Marg. 
fall not lower than. This is the lite- 
ral tranBlalioD : •! do not fall be- 
neath yoo.' Job claims to be equal 
to tliem in the power of quoting (he 
sayings of the ancients ; and in order 
to show (bis, he proceada to adduce a 
iiiimber of proverWal sayings, occu- 
pying (he remainder of this thapler, 
to show that be was familiar with 

this respect he was fairy their eqnal. 
This may he regarded aa a trial of 
skill, and was quite common in tlie 
Easl. Wisdom eonsialed in storing 
up a large amount of proveths and 
niBJiims, and in applying them readi- 
ly and pertinendy on all puhlie occa- 
sions; and in this controversy, Job 
WHS fay no mennsdispoaed to yield to 
tlieni. H Yea, jeho knotctlh not such 
things a f these? Marg. With whom 
Ate not such as these? The meaning 
is, llinl instead of being original, the 
sentiments which Ibey advanced 
were ihe most com men 'p1 ace imagi- 
Oiihle. Job not only said that he 
knew them, but lliat i( would be 
strange if every body did not know 
Ihem. 

4. / OBI as oae mocked of his itcigh- 
tor. There has been considerable 
variety in the interpretation of this 



ighbour, who calleth upon 



Job fell himself to he .a mere langh- 
ing-s(ock for bis neighbors. They 
treB(ed him as if he were not worth 
regarding. They had no sympathy 
for him in tii^ sorrows, and lliey 
showed no respect for his opinions. 
Dr. Good understands this and (he 
following verses as a part of the con- 
trovers;y in which Job proposes to 



AT his 



skill ii 



debate, e 



, overba after the „. 

his friends. Bui it is more probably 
an allusion to himself, and is design- 
ed to slate (bat be felt that he was 
not treated with the respect which 
was due to him. Much difficulty hoa 
been felt in understanding the con- 
nection. Reiske contends that yer. 
2 has no connection with ver. 3, and 
that vs. U, 13, should be inlerposed 



thi 



The 



be this; Job com- 
plains thai he was not treated with 
due deference. They had showed 
no respect for his understanding and 
rank. Thoy had urged the most 
common-place topics ; advanced stale 
and trite apolhegme, as if he liad 
never heard them ; liwell on maxims 
familiar even to the meanest persons; 
and had ireated him in this manner 
sa if he were a mere child in know- 
ledge. Tbns (□ be approached with 
vague common-plsces, and with re- 
marks such as would bo used in 
addressing children, be regarded as 
insult and mockery, f Who eaileih 
«pon God, and he answereth him. 
This phrase has given occasion to 
great variety in (lie in teip rotation, 
Umbreit reniiera it, "J, who once 
called upon God, and lie answered 



' that 



who ( 



happy man, and blessed of God. 
Schultens renders i(, "I, who call 
upon God," i. a. for trial, " and am 
ready to answer him," Roseumtlller 
supposes that Job has reference lo the 
assurances of bis friends, that if he 
would call upon God, be would an- 
swer him, and thai in view of that 
suggestion he exclaims, "Shall a man 
who is ,-,hi,>Shin^..s1ocklo his neigh 
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God, and he answereth liim : the 



5 He that ia ready to slip 
with his feet is as a lamp de- 



bor call upon God, and will he an- 
swer him !' The probable meaning 
U, that he had been a man who had 
had constant communion with God. 
He had been a favorite of the Al- 
mighty, for he had lent a listening 
ear toTiis supplications. It was now 
n thing of whioh he might reasonably 
complain, that B man who had enjoy- 
ed such manifest tokens of the divine 
(iivor, was treated with reproach and 

5. He that is ready to slip wilh his 
ftet. The man whose feet waver or 
totter ; that is, the man in adversity. 

perity is represented as standing 

or failing. See Ps. Ixsjii. 3. 






uch diHiculcy in this pasB- 



rcmoved by the labor of critics. The 
reader may consult RosenmQller, 
Cood, and Schultens, on the verse, 
for a more fiiU attempt to illustrate 
its meaning. Dr. Good, after Reiske 
and Paikhtirat, has offered an expla- 
nation by rendering the whole pass- 
age thus : 
The juiii, ihB jK 






Wblla [ 



tK hie root 



It does not appear to me, however, 
that this translation can be fairly 
educed from the Hebrew tell, and I 
am disposed (o acquiesce in the more 
common and obvious interpretation. 
According to that, the idea is, that a 
man in adversity, when falling from 
a high condition of honor, ia regarded 
as an almost extinguished lamp, that 
is now held in contempt, and is cast 



apised in the thought of him tliat 

6 The tabernacles of rohbers 
• prosper, and they that provoke 
God are secure ; into whose 
hand God bringeth abundantly. 



away. When ibe torch was blazing, 
it was regarded as of value ; when 
nearly extinguished, it would be re- 
garded as worthless, and would be 
cast away. So when a man was in 
prosperity, he would be looked up to 
as a guide and esample. In adversi- 
ty, his counsels would be rejected, 
and ha would be looked upon with 
contempt. Nothing can be more cer- 
tain or more common Chan the fact 
here adverted to. The rich and the 
great are looked up to with respect 
and veneration. Their words and 

of no other men have. When they 
begin to fall, others are willing to 
hasten their fall. Long cherished 
but secret envy begins to show iti«elf; 
those who wish lo rise rejoice in (heir 
ruin, and they are looked upon with 
contempt in proportion lo their for- 
mer honor, rank, and power. They 
are regarded as an extinguished torch 
— of no value, and are cast away. Mia 
Ikethinighl. In llie mind, or the view. 
IT Of him that is at ease. In a state 
of comfort and prosperity. He finds 
no sympathy from them. Job doubt- 
less meanl to apply this to his friends. 
They were then at ease, and were 
prosperous. Not suffering pain, and 
not overwhelmed with poverty, they 
now looked with the utmost compo- 
sure on him — as they would on a 
torch which was burnt out, and 
which there would be no hope of re- 
kindling. 

6. The tabernacles of robbers pros- 
dwellings of roh- 






This 



jinal prop 
he all along adheres. It is, that God 
not deal with men in this life 
rding lo their character ; and in 
ort of this he now appeals to the 
that the tents or dwellings of 
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7 But ask now the beasts, and 
they shall teach thee ; and the 

Tolibers are eare. Arabia would fuc- 
nieh many illuBlrntions of this, which 
couid not be unknown to the friends 
of Job. The Arabs dwell in tenia, 

ing, predatory tribes. They lived, to 
a great extent, bj pinnder, and doubt- 
less Job could appeal lo the observa- 

this. 



vith I 



the! 



character, God often seemed lo pro- 
tect (he public robber, and the blas- 
phemer of his nama. IT Prosper. 
They are secure, tranquil, at rest — 
for so the Hebrew word means. They 
are not disturbed and broken in up- 
on. IT Mnd tkeij that pTonake God. 
Or rather, 'the tenls are secure lo 
those who provoke God.' Dr. Good 
renders it, " and are forlreases to those 
who provoke God ;" but the true 
idea is, that the lents of those who 
provoke God by their conduct are 
safe. God does not seem lo notice 
them, or to come out in judgment 
against them. B Into whose hand 
GodbriTigelh abundantly. Dr. Noyes 
renders this, " who carry their God 
in their hand;" but with much less 



commonly eharactatiaes his version. 
£ichliorn renders it in a sense some- 
what similar: 

Ka ihie Famt Kr ibio Golllieit achien- 
'who regard their fiat as their God.' 
And BO Stuhlman renders ie : 

Ond "BDi die I'nan fiir Gotlheil gill— 
' and 10 whom the fist avails for thoir 
God ;' that ia, says he, Job means 
that this is the course of the world. 
Pr. Good renders il, "of him who 
hnlli created all iheae things with his 
hand "—still less accurate^. In or- 
der to this, he is obliged to sup- 
pose an error in the text, but without 
the slightest authorily, Jeromf "'" 



The LXX, 

■ J if there 



md they shall 



auiwJ' — hereafter i" which certainly 
makes sense, but it was never ob- 
tained from the Hebrew. Boaenmul. 
ler renders it, " who have their own 
hand, i. e. power, for God ;" a de- 
scriplion, says ho, of a wicked and 
violent man who thinks it right for 
him ID do as he pleaaee. It seems lo 
mc, however, that the common inter- 
pretation, which is the most simple, 
IS most in accord Bnce_ with iho He- 
brew, and with the dritt of the pass- 
age. According lo this it means, 
that there is security to the man who 
lives to provoke that God who is 
constantly bringing to him in abun- 
dance the tokens of kindness. This 
ia the fact on which Job is insisting — 
that God does not treat men in this 
world according to their real charac- 
ter, but that the wicked are prosporad 
and the righteous are afflicted. 

7. But ask now the beasts, Rosen- 
mOller supposes that this appeal to 
the inferior creation shuuld be re- 
garded as connected with ver. 3, and 
(bat the intermediate verses are paren- 
thetic. Zophar had spoken with con- 
siderable parade of the wisdom of 
God. He had said (ch. xi 7, seq.) 
that the knowledge of God was 

piofe^Jsed (ver. 6) to have himself 
exalted views of the Moat High. In 
reply lo this, Job says that the views 
which Zophar had expressed, were 
the most common-place imaginable. 
He need not pretend lo be acquainted 
with iho move exalted works of God, 
or appeal to them as if his know- 
ledgecorresponded with them. Even 
the lower creation — the brutes — ihe 
earth- the fishes- could teach him 
knowledge which he had not now. 
Even from their nature, properties, 
and modes of life, higher views 
might be obtained than Zophar had. 
Others suppose, that the meaning is, 
that in the distribution of happiness, 
God ia so far from observing moral 
relations, that oven among the iowei 
animats, Ike rapacious and the violent 
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8 Or speak to the earth, and 9 Who knoweth not in all 
it shall teach thee ; and the fishes these, that the hand of the Lord 
of the sea shall declare unto thee, hath wrought this 7 



prospered, and the gentle and the 



i the 



Lions 



wolves, and paiilhers are prospered — 
the lamb, the kid, the gazelle, are the 
victims. Either of these views ma 
suit the oonneclion, though the latt 
seems to me to be (he more probfib 
interpretation. The object of Job 
to show that rewards and piinia 
menls are not distributed according 
to character. This was so plain 
his view ne scarcely to ndniit of arg 

world, noC only among men, but eve 
in tlie brute creetion. Everywhe 
the strong prey upon the wealti th 
fierce upon the tome; the viole 
upon the timid. Yet God does not 
come forth to d b d tie 

hyiena, or to d mb nd 

the gazelle IVom h g p L ke 
robbera (ver. 6) — p rs, 

and wolves pr h ; 

and the eagle d h am 



the. 



pij 1 



prey upon the feeble, and still are 
proapercd. What n striking illustra- 
tion of the course of events among 

the righteous and the wicked ! No- 
thing could be more pertinent to the 
deEigo of Job than this appeal, end 

...1.1 -n accordance with 

rgumeiil 



the who! 
in the pi 



wher 



if (he 
wisdom 



esultofcore- 
T ^itd they stall 
leaehthee. Shall teach tliee that God 
does not treat all according to their 
h I He doeenotgiveBecurity 
I tl g tl the tame, and the inno- 
t dp ish the ferocious, the 
bl d th y and the cruel. IT ^nd 
tk f I They shall give thee in- 
f m t f the point under discus- 

Tl that prey upon others 
■ and the vulture— are 



d pi 



rl the I 






OSS are not protected. The general 
)rinciple is illustrated in them, that 
he dealings of God arn not always 
n esact accordance with character. 
8 sp kt II tk d't haU 



m accordance witli the real ne 
objects. IF .and the fishes of I 
The same thing is manifested 
sen, where the mighty prey ui 
feeble, and the fierce and ih 
the defencelea 



<, that 



The 



a great 



defenceies. 



alt things, that 

I strong, the wicked, 

ed, while the weak, 

the innocent, the 

pious, are subject to cfllamities, and 

-'■-■ God does not apportion his deal- 

\ to the exact character of his 

itnres. Undoubtedly Job was right 

Ibis, and this general principle 



vade tlie n 



rid. 



and of the aan 
great principh 



Who knowtth not in ell these. 
Who cannot see in all these Itie 
proofs of the same divine ant 

--'■- - ? Who cannot see 

e God, and the 
1 of adniini 
of Job is, 
the position which he defends is so 
plain, thai it may be learned from the 
very earth and the lowest orders of 
animals which God has made. 1[ That 
the hand of the Lore kath_ inrovght 
In this place the original word 
"fT' — Jehovah, On the menu 
)f Ihp werd see Notes on Isaiah, 
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CHAPTER Xir. 



10 In whose hani! is the ' soul 
of every living thing, and the 
brealh of all ' mankind. 



ch. i. 9. ThoClinldeealsoreiiilerfl 
here 1^— Jah. It is remnrUaWe thi 
tliis is the aa]y place wliera the nam 
Jehovah occurs in poetical parts of 
the hook of Job, in the printed edi 

found in Hotns nianuaeripta, thougl 
the word Adonai is in the printed 
copies. EicUhorn, Einleic. | 644, 
JVoie. In ch. xii. !), the word Jeho- 
, though found in the printed 



ZY 



ird Jei 
I the hi 



I. 57, 



The V 



book. On 
this, in r^urd to Che aiKii|uily of th 
book of Job, see the Intrnduetion 
5 4 ill 3- 

10. lit mkose hand la the sou 
of every living thing. Marg. Life 
The margin ia the more correct ten' 
dering. The idea is, that all are un. 
der the control of God, He givei 
life, and l>ealth, and happiness when 
ho pleaaaa, and when he chooses he 
takes them away. His sovereignty is 
manifesterl, says Job, in the inferloi 
creation, or among the beasts of the 
field, the lishes of the sea, and the 
fowls of heaven, f And iha breath 
of alt manhind. Marg. Flesh of man. 
""' '- '■ '■■ • viihthe 



n Doth not the ear try words i 
nd the ''mouth taste his meat? 



jr.lift. 



SjlfsA^™ 









mentatora have not bean agreed. 
Probably the sense is, that there 
ought lo be a diligent attention to 
(he aignifioalion of words, and to the 
meaning of a speaker, as one core- 
fully tasjca his fuod ; and Job, per- 
haps, ma^ be disposed to complain 
that his friends had not given that al- 
which they ought to have 
the true design and signifi- 
miiuu uf bis remarks. Or it may 
moan that man is endowed with the 
fiicully of attending to the naluie and 
quaiitiesof objects, and that he ought 
to exeroisa that fJicully in judging of 
the lessims which are laugfil respect- 
ing God or his works. IT And Ike 
mouth. Mai'g. as in Iha Heb. ti"— 
palate. The word means not merely 
the palate, but the lower part of the 
mouth (Gesanitis), and is especially 
""■' •" •'■■■■■—— the organ or the 



Ps. < 



3, Job vi 



Hcbre 



The 



?, that rr 



' tnj -iBords? 



. subJHoled 
rest of the creation. Uod ia a sove- 
reign, and the same great prlnciploE 
of administration may be seen in all 
hia works. 
11. Doth 
'r\-«Uierai\ 
evidentlv a proverbial espreaaion, ia 
plain; but about its bearing here 
thare ia more diliieulty. The literal 
sense ia, that it is the office of the ear 
to marit the distinction of sounds, and 
lo convey the sense to the soul. But 
in regiird to :be cxacl bearing of this 
proverb on lite ease in hand, coni- 



30. ^ His meat. Its food— the ■ 

meat being used in old English to de- 
nolo hII^ kinds of food. The sense 
IS, man is endowed with the faculty 
of distinguishing what is wholesome 
ftom what is unwholesome, and he 
should, in like manner, exercise the 
faculty which God has given bim of 
distinguishing the true from the false 
on moral subjects. He should not 
suppose that all that had been said, or 
that could be said, must necessarily be 
true. He should not suppose that 
merely to string together proverbs, 
and to utter common-place sugges- 
tions, was a mark of true wisdom 
He !' ■ 






,„?f.:: 

id the wholesome from 

Job complains that his 
ad not done tins. They had 
shown no power of disoriminanon or 
-ilection. They had uttered com- 
I on- place apothegms, and they 
ithered adages of former times, 
ithout ;iny discrimination, and had 
rged theniinlhcir arguments against 
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12 With the anoieiit " is wis- 
dom ; and in length of days un- 
derstanding. 

13 With ' him is wisdom and 
strength, he hath counsel ' and 



wns by this liind of irrelevant 
mUeellflnooua remark thnl he felt 
he had been mocked by liis friends, 
ver. 4. 

13. fFitk the ancient IB loisdom. 
With the aged. The word li""i!'; 

gray-headed. It ia used cbieflj in 
poetry, ami is commonly employed 
in tlie eense of one who is decrejiil 
by age. It Lb rendered t>ery aged in 
Job XV. 10 ; " Aim that stooped for 
age,- 2 Cliron. xixvi. 17 ; " J!ery old," 
Jobixxii. 6; and (Aea^ed, Jo6 xiii. 
8. The LXX render it, 'Ev jroJ.iw 
Xnnra, in mucA time. The sense is, 
tiiat wiadom miglit be ospeeted to be 
found with Iha man who had had a 
long opportunity to observe the course 
of events; who bad conversed with 
a formnr generolion, and wJio \iaA 
hdd lime for perBODalrefiection. This 
was in accordance with the ancieot 
Orienlal views, where knowledge 
was imparted mainly by tradition, 
and where wiadom depended mneh 
on the opportunity of personal obser- 
vation. Comp. en. xxxii. 7. 

13. WUh him is wisdom. Marg. 
curreclly, " God." However much 
wisdom there may f ' "" '' "''" 



H Behold, he breaketh down, 
and it cannot be built again ; he 
shutteth "up a man, and there 
can be no opening. 

15 Behold, hewithholdeththe 
waters, and they dry up ; also he 



every v 



he I 



,. ...o ........ Jire contrary in 

■ respecia to what we should 
anticipate ; and the sense of nil is, 
that God was a holy enS a righteous 
ivereign, and that e"-"- '■- 



)t the I 



-tha 



alone. The object of Job was to lead 
the thoughts up. to Giod, and lo bring 
his friends to a oonleraplalion of the 
t^isdom which he manifests in bis 
wofl B. Accordingly he goes on in 
the remujnder of this chapter to state 

and power which God had eshibited, 
and particularly to show that he was 






He made all thin 
luiiis all things; he reve 
idition ofmenatliisplaasi 
up whom he pie 



Ihet 



lisadm 



in that 



we could net argue that.he treated 
all according to their character on 

li. Behold.,hchreahethdowtt. None 
n repair what he pulls down. 
Cities and towns he can devote to 
ruin by fire, or earthquake, or the 
pestilence, and so completely destroy 
them that they can never be rebuilt. 
JTeniay now refer lo atich illnstra- 
tions as Sodom, Babylon, Petra, Tyre, 
Herculaoeum, and Pompeii, as full 
proof of what ia here affirmed. IT Hb 
simttiilhupamait. He can shut up a 
man in such difficulties and slraiia 
thai he cannot extricate himaelf. See 
ch. xi. 10. The Chaldee renders 
this, " he ehufs up a man in the 
grave (Sn-lKI^a) and it cannot be 
opened." But the more correct idea 
is, that God has complete control 

up his way that he cannot help him- 
self. 

15. He v>ithholdeth the waters. 
From the clouds and springs. He 
has control over the rains and the 
fountains ; and when these are with- 
held, rivers and lakes become dry. 
The Syriac renders this, iil^5^ v.1 
—.if he rebuke the loaters, suppos- 
ing that iliere might perhaps be an 
allnsion to ihc drying up of Ihe Red 
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sen^Eith them out, and they o 



17 He leadeth counselloi 
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way spoiled, and maketh the 
judges ' fools. 

18 He looseth the bond of 
kings, and girdeth their loins 
with a girdle. 

19 He ° leadeth princes away 



the Ibri 



nofa 



[he Isnietites. But it 1b reumrkable 
that in the argument hero there is nu 
:iMuslon to any histtrrical fuct, not to 
the flood, or to the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, or to the pas- 
sage through the Red Baa, ttiougli 
- these occurrences would have Tur- 
nished so appropriate iLluBtmtians of 
the points under discussion. Is it lo 
he inferred that Job had never heard 
of any of those events? Or mny it 
have been that the lessons w" ' 

aeiually emhotlied in the proverbs 
which he jvas using, and furnished 
well known illuslrutiona or Ite tasie 
or such apothegms P V He sendtth 
ihevt oiit, and they ovtTtitTa iht earth. 
Such inundations may have occurred 
in the swollen torrents of Arabia, and 
indeed are so oomnion every where 
iis to nirnish a striking illustrntion of 
the power and sovereign cgency of 
God. 

16. The decei'oed and the deccincT 
are his. This is designed to teach 
that nil classed of men are under his 
control. All are dependent on him, 
and all are subject to him. Ho has 
power 10 keep them, and he eun de- 
stroy them when he pleases. Dr. 
Good supposes that Job refers hereto 
himself and hid friends who had be- 
probably a general declaration that 
all classes of men were under the 
control of God. 

17. He leadeth cmmsellers oioojf 
spoiled. Plundered or captive. That 
is, the counsels of wise and great 
men do not avail Rgainst God. Stales- 
men who promised themselves victo- 
ry as the result of their plans he dis- 
appoints, and leads away into cap- 



tivity. The object of this is to show 
that God is superior over all, nud 
also that men are not dealt with in 
esact aecordanco with their charac- 

cnd he shows his sovereignty when 
defeating the counsxla and purposes 
of the wisest of men, and overturn jng 
the plans of the mighty. IT And 
mahelh l/ie judges fools. Ha leHTCs 
Ihcm to distracted and foolish plans. 
He leaves them to the adoption of 



esult ii 



thei: 



ruin. He ia a sovereign, having con- 
trol over the minds of the great, and 
power to defeat all tlieircounsals, and 
to rt'nder them inftitualed. Nothing 
can be clearer than this. Nolliing 
has been more frequently illustrated 
in the history of nations. In accord- 
ance with Ihis belief is the vteli- 



18. He leoseth the bond of ki-aga 
The bond of kings C^Dla) here 
means tlial by which they bind oth- 

loosens or takes away. % And girdeth 
IhHr loiiis ■with a girdle. That ia, 
h ' d th m 'tl d d 

le m y T 

n es f rs 



19. He leadeth prt'tu>es/i«>ayspmled 
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iverthroweth the 



spoiled, 
mighty. 

2J He removeth " away the 
1 speech of the trusty, and taketh 

a [h.3. 13. 1 lipofOiefiiUJ^id. * Da. 
9.31. S^. Sor, leasetlitke girdle ef the tiroitg. 



That is, plundered. The word heia 
rendered "princea" (CSi^S) means 
properly priests, and it is usually so 
rendered in the Scriptures. The an- 
cient Hebrew interpreters suppose 
tbat the word sometimes gIbd maaas 
pTiTtce. The Clialdee Paraphrast has 
not uorrequently so rendered it, using 
the word S*?"] to express it. Gen. 
xli. 45. Pa. ex. 4. In this place, the 
VulgDle lenders it, saeerdotea; and 
the LXX, IfNfiii, priests. So Luther 
renders it, PrUsteT. So Caatellia. It 
can be applied to princes or etatee- 
nien only because priests were fre- 
quently engaged in performing the 
functiojiB of civil office™, and were 
in fact to a certain extent officers of 

that it is to be taken in its usual sig- 
niGcalion, and that it means that even 
the ministers of religion were st the 
control of Rod, and wero subject to the 

linction and power. H £nd over- 
throwBth. The word here used (q^O) 
has the notion of slipping, or glid- 
ing. So in Arabic, the word i_AA.*u 
means to slip by, and to besmear. See 
Prov. xiii 6: "Wickedness over- 
throwfith p^on, causes to slip) the 
sinner." Comp. Prov. xxi. 13, xiii. 
12. Here it means to overthrow, to 
prostrate, Tho most mighty ctiief- 
tains cannot stand firm before him, 
bulthev glide away and fall. 

le rtfnoveth aviaythe apMch of 



takes Bway the power of giVi 
CDUusel or good advice. The 



away the understanding of the 
aged. 

21 He ' poureth contempt 
upon princes, and ' weakeneth 
the strength of tjie raighty. 



eagacious anlicrpntions are disap- 
pointed, tbeir wisest schemes aro 
foiled. They fail in their calculations 
of the course of events, and the ai- 
rangenienls of Providence are such 
that they could not anticipate what 
was to oconr IT Tlie understanding 
of Ike aged. To whom the young 
were accustomed to look up with def- 
erence and respect. The meaning 
hero is, thai ihey who were acous 
tomed to give wise and sound adTice, 
if left by God, give vain and foolish 

He baa power ic 
'from their thrones, and to overwhelm 
Item with disgrace, "i And leeo^en- 
ak the strengtit of the mighty. Marg. 
as in Heb, looselk the girdle of the 
strong. The Orientals wore loose 
flowing robes, which were secured 
byagirdlearound the loins. Wher 
tbny labored, ran, or travelled, tlioit 
robes were girded up. But this is 
common every where. Wrestlers, 
leapers, and runners, put a girdle 
around them, and are able thus to 
accomplish much more than they 
otherwise could. To loosen that, fa 
to weaken (hem. So Job soys that 
God bad power to loosen the strength 
of the mighty. He here seems to 
tabor for expressions, and varies the 
form of the image in every way to 
show the absolute control which (iod 
has over men, and the fact tbat his 
power is seen in the reverses of man- 
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22 He discovereth " deep 
things out of darkness, and 
briiigeth out to light the shadow 
' of death. 

23 He increaseth ° the nations, 
and destroyeth them ; he enlarg- 
eth the nations, and ' siraiteneth 
them again. 



Ani luu;lis ut all the macketr of iDOn I 

22. He ^coverctk dsrai things out 
qf darkness. That is, God discloses 
trudis wliicli are wliollj beyond the 

seem to be hidden in proround nigiit. 
This may refer either to the '" 



ich God w 



ished.o 



Bved t 



icret liioughls 



S 8 



j by bringing tb m t 
of darkness to the clear light f d y 
or to his power of detecting pi I 
intrigues, and conspiracies. V And 
bringeth out to light the shade f 
death. On the meaning of th 
rendered "shadow of deall 



No<« 



luthor of ihis 



I. 6. It her 



a (se, 



ch. s. 33, 



s else 



17), though 

the Scriptures. The deepest dark- 
ness, the obscurest nigtil, ~ 
senled by it ; and the id 
even from Iht ' ' '" 



rable 



:>uld b 



light and trutli. All is naked and 
open to the mind of God. 

23 He inCTeasetk the nations, and 
dcslroyeth them. He has entire con- 
tid rjver them. The sources of proe- 
pcrrty are in his hand, nnd at his 

_i 1. . -_;j ijjg^ „j([, f^m. 



!, pes 






.C thei 



24 He taketh way the heart 
■* of the chief of the people ot 
the earth, and causeth tliem to 
wander in a wilderness loJiere 
tltere is no way. 

25 They grope ' in the dark 
without light, and he malseth 
them to ' stagger like a drunken 



gio^v lie, 



s this 



" but the word WiO 
It means, to 



make great ; to multiply , 
ir .dnd siraiteneth them again. Marg. 
leadeth in. " ' 
The idea is, 
tion so that it spreads abroad beyond 
its usual limits, and then at his pleas- 
ure leads them baeli again, or con- 
fines th m * h" h 1 m I wh 



H 



I eti tea J tl i 
t h d 



Th 



th pi d t 1 tl 

entire want of wisdom. See Notes 
on ver. 17. H .3nd cavsetk them, to 
wander in a wilderness. They are 
litte persons in a vast waste of path- 
less sands without a waymark, a 
guide, or a path. The pvrpleiitj 
and confusion of (he great ones of the 
earth could not be mora strikingly 
represented than by the condition of 
such a lost traveller. 

25. They grope in the dark. They 
are like persons who attempt to teel 
their way along in the dark. Comp, 
Notes on Isa. lii. 10. \ And he mak- 
eth them to stagger like a dncnken 
Marg. vtander. Their unsta- 
ind perplexed counsels are like 



a the c 



(.14,!: 



V. 20. This 



apter 
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erbial c 






king pro- 



) Not 



Job had showed 
he was as familiar with proverbs re- 
specting God as they were, and that 
he eiitertaiaed as exaJted ideas of the 
control and government of the Most 
Higli as Ibcy did. It ma; he added, 
ttiat these are sublime and beautiful 
ospresaions respecting God. Tliay 
surpass all that can be found in the 



writings of the Iieathen ; and thej 
show that somehow in the earliest 
ages there prevailed views of God 
which the human mind for ages afler 
wards, and in ths most favorabte cir- 
cumstances, was not capable of origi- 
nating. These proverbial eajinga 
were doubtless fragments of revealed 
truth, which had come down by tra- 
dition, and which were thus embodied 
in afbrm convenient to be transmided 
from age to age. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



T O. mine eye hath seen all 
-^-^ this, mine ear Jiath heard 
and understood it. 

2 What ye know, the some do 
I know also ; I am not inferior 






e. as. 3. 3 



rovidence. 



1. Lo, mine eye hath seen dU this. 
I have seen illustrations of all that I 
have said, or that jou have said about 
the methods of divin 

2. fFkal ye hitoie, 
on oh. lii. 3. 

3. Sarely I wotdd speak to the Ji- 
miglUy. 1 would desire lo carrj my 
cause directly up to God, and spread 
out my reasons before him. This Job 
often professed to desire. See ch. 
is. 34, 35. He fell that God would 
appreciate the arguments which be 






>uld ni 



frienda he felt 
irious and severe. They neither 
id justice to his feelings, nor to his 
olives. They perverted his words 
id arguments; and instead of con- 
ding him, they only aggravated his 
iala, and caused bim lo sink into 
jsper sorrows.. But he felt if he 
luld carry his cause to God, he 
■ould do ample justice to him and 



3 Surely I would speak to tli 
Almighty, " and I desire to rei 
son ' with God. 

4 But ye are forgers of He 
ye are ail physicians of no " v; 
lue. 



his cause. The views which he en- 
tertained of his friends he proceeds 
to state at considerable length, and 
wilhoiil much reserve, in the follow 

4. Bjii ye aie forgers of Ues. The 

large sense, to denole sophisms, false 
accusations, errors. Tbey maintained 
false positions; they did not see the 
exact truth in respect to the divine 
dealinss. and to the character of Job. 
intained strenuously that 
. 1 hypocrite, and that God 
was punishing him for his sins. They 
maintained thai God deals with men 
in exact accordance with liieir char- 
acter in this world, all of which Job 
regarded as false doctrine, and assert- 
ed that they defended it with sophis 
Ileal arguments invented for the pur- 
pose, and thus they could be spoken 
of as ' forgars of lies,' IT Physicians 
of no 'ealue. The meaning is, that 



They 1 
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CHAPTER Xlll. 



5 Oh that ye would altogether 
hold your peace ! and " it should 
be your wisdom. 

6 Hear now my reasoning, 
and hearken to the pleadings of 
my lips. 



they had come to give him consoln- 
lioii, Imt nolhing that they had said 
Jwd imparled comfort. They were 
like physicians sent for to visit the 
sicb, who could do nothing when 
tliey CBQie. Cotop. ch. xvt. 2. 
5, Ok iliat ye jBintld attogelAer hold 



your pea 



You would show J 



wisdom by silence. Since yo 

aaj nothing that is adapted to givi 

of the case, it vrould bo wise to sbj 
nothing. Comp, Pro v. xvii, 38 
" Even a foot when ha holdelh hii 

7. WiU yn apeakinickedhj for God? 
That Is, will you mainlsia unjust 
prinLipleH with a vistv to honor or to 
viodioate God? Job refers doubtless 
to the positions which they had de- 
fendod in regard to the divine admin- 
istration — principleswtiich be regard- 
ed ea unjust, thougli they hud em- 
ployed llieni profesBOdlj in vindicat- 
inj{ God. The sense is, th»t unjust 
ought not to be advanced 
e God. The great cause 
d justice should always be 
In attempting 



vindi 



indicali 



snls which Bi 



which is right and true. Job means 
to reproach his friends with having, 
in their professed vindication of God, 

war with truth and justice, and which 
were full of fallacy and sophistry. 

sophistical arguments neveremployed 
in attempting to vindicate the divine 
government ? Do we never state 
principles in regard to him which we 
should esteem to be unjust and disho- 
norahle if applied to man ,' Do not good 
men somclinies feel that that goverii- 



7 Will ye speak wickeiily ' 
for God? and talk deceitfully' 
for him 1 

8 Will ye accept his person ? 
will ye contend for God 1 






ment must be defeudud nt all events ; 

the divine dealings, do thaj not maka 
attempts at viodicatiug them, wiiieh 
ere merely designed to throw dust in 
..__ .^ _ . |po„gni^ ind which 
sophistiul in their 
nature r it is wrong tn employ a 
sophiaticBJ argument on any subject ; 
and in reasoning on the divine cbar- 

we ofien do, to points which we can- 
not undeistuud, it is best to confess it- 
God asks no weak or aophistiofll ar- 
gument in his defence ; still less oan 
he be pleased with an argument, 
Ihougb in defence of his government, 
which is based on unjust princi- 
ples. U ^nd talk detei^diy for him. 
Use fallacies and sophisms in at- 
tempting to vindicate him. Every 
thing in speaking of God, should be 



'indie 



No honor 
> God by sophistical argi 

[umentB oreemployedeven 
---■■-— ^^-ellar ■ 



Witt ytaccepl his perstm? That 
.», "ill jou be partial to him ? The 
language is such as is used in relation 
to courts of justice, where a judge 
shows favor to one of the parties on 
Bccountofhirlh, rank, wealth, or per- 
sonal friendship. The idea here is, 
'will you, from partiality to God, 
maintain unjust principles, end de- 
fend positions which are really unte- 
nable P There was a controversy be- 
tween Job and God. Job maintuin- 
ed that he was punished too severely; 
that the divine dealings were uneoua! 
and djsprrjponioncd to his offtnces 
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His friends, he sllef^s, htre not done 
iuElice ta ttie arguments which he 
Imd urged, but tiad taken eides with 
God against htm, no matter what he 
urged or what he said. So little diH- 
puGp.d wore they to do justi 



vindici 



I, they 



1, that 



he I 



vrong, 



I, They assumed that 



and t 



t God 



; holly right in all things. Of this 
position that God w.ia right, no one 
could reii eon ably complain, and in his 
Bober reflections Job himself would 
nut be disposed to object to it; but 
his complaint ia,1hat though the con- 
sidcraliona which he urged were of 
the greatest weight, they would not 
allow their force, simply because they 
were determined to vindicnle God, 
Their pasilion was, that God dealt 
with men strictly according to their 
character; and that no matter what 
they suffered, their sufferings were tlie 
exact measuro of their ill desert. 
Against this position, thoywocid hear 
nothing that Job could sa; ; and they 
muinlainod it by every kind of argu- 
ment which waa at their command— 
whether sound or unsound, eophisti- 
caJ or solid. Job says that this was 
showing partiality for Gud, and be 
felt that he had a rislit to complain. 
We need never show ' partiality' 
even for God. He can be vindicated 
by just and equal arguments 



r inju 






hile VI 



vindicate hiin, 
liim should indeed be reverent, and 
we should desire to vindicate Iiis 
character and government; but the 
CO nai derations which we urge need 
not be those of mere partiality and 
fivor. II Will ye contend far GoAf 
Language laUen from a court of jua- 
tice, and referring to an argument in 
favor of a party or cause. Job asks 
whether thetj would undertake to 
maintain the cause of God, and he 
may mean to intimate that they were 
wholly disqualiflad for such an under- 
taking. He not only reproves them 
lata want of candor and impartiality, 
as in theprevioue expressions, but he 



means to say that they 


w 


re undlled 


in ell respects to be th 




vocates of 


God. They did not u 
principles of hiaadmiui 




rstand tbe 




ion. Their 


viewa were aarrow, the 






limited, and their argum 


enta elthe- 


common-place or oneou 
ing to this interprelB 


nd 




iol, 


, the em- 


phasia will be on th 




ord '■m'— 


" wiil VB contend for God f " "The 






G 


to be defended by 






favor. Solid argu 






be employed in his 






have not used, an 












this great argumen 






inference which 
fVom this is, that 










defence of the divi 






should be solid a 




T 


should not be me: 












as will become the 






such as will Stan. 






proper trial that 






reasoning. Ther. 




S ^ 


wJiichwill'vindic 







ihould be one of th g 



the s 



S of 01 



pel , 



.uld 



...™b principles, they would often do 
much more than they do now to 
commend religion to the sober views 
of mankind. Mo men" are under 
greater temptations to use weak or 

They feel it to be tlieir duty at all 
hazards to defend the divine admin- 
istration. They are in circumatauces 
where their arguments will not be 
Eubjecled to the Bcarching process 
which an argument at the bar will be, 
where a keen and interested opponent 
is on the alert, and will certainly sift 
every argument which is urged. 
Either by inahilitj' to cxph 



dillicultiea of the d' 
or by indolence in searcliing out ar- 
guments, or by presuming on the 
ignorance and dolneas of their hear- 
ers, or by a pride which will not 
allow them to confess their ignorance 
on any subject, they are in danger of 
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Is it good that he should 
search jou out ] or as one 
motketh another, do ye so mock 



CHAP'l'EIl XIH. 191 

if ye do secretly accept ' per- 
ixcellency 



10 He will surely reprove yoi 



BHtrnpting lo hide a difficully which 
lliejcannol axplain, or of using argu- 
ments and resorting to reasoning, 
which would he regarded aa nnsound 
or wortblBss any where - else, A 
minialer bIiouW alwaja remember 
tliBl sound reaaoning Is as necessary 
in religion as in olher tilings, and 
that there are always some men who 
3an detect a fallacy or see through 
EOphistry. With what diligent study 
then should the ministers of the 
gospel prepare for their work! How 
careful should (hey be, as the advo- 
cates of God and his cause in a world 
opposed to him, to find out solid ar- 
guments, to meet with candor every 
objection, and to convince men by 
"ind reasoning, Ihat God is right' 



Thei 






ode- 



d if Ihei 

unspeakable tesponsibilityon earth, it 
is that of underlahing lo be the advo- 
cates of God. 

9. Tsit good that he shovld search 
you oat? Would it be well for you 
if he should go into an investigation 
of your chHrscler, and of the argu- 
ments which you adduce ? The idea 
is, that if God should make such an 
investigation, the result would be 
highly unfavorable to (hem. Per- 
haps Job means to intimate that, if 
they were subjected to the kind of 
trial that be had been, it would be 
seen that they could not bear it. 
^ Or as one man moc/ceth another. 
The idea here is, 'it ia possible to 
delude or deceive man, but God can- 
not be deceived. You may conceal 
Jour thoughts and motives lirom man, 
ul you caunot from God. You may 
use arguments that may impose upon 
man — you may employ fallacies and 
sophisms which he cannot detect, but 
every such effort is vain with God.' 
Comp. Gal. vi. 7. 



11 Shall not his 
make you afraid ? 
dread fall upon you ? 



ind his 






10. He wiU SKi-ely reprone you, ifyi 
do secretly acc^t persons. If vou 
show partiality, you will 
disapprobation. This seems lo nave 
much of a proverbial east, and to 
mean (hat under no possible circum- 
stances was it right lo show par- 
tiality. Ko matter for whom it may 
be done, it will he displeasing to 
God. Even if it ba in favor of the 
righteous, (he widow, the fatherless, 
or of hiTiiself, if there is not a dispo- 
shion to judge according to truth and 
evidence, God will frown upon you. 
No matter who the parties might be; 
no matter what their rank ; no mat- 
ter what friendship tliere might be 
for one or (he other of them, it was 
never to be assumed that one was 
right and the other wrong without 
evidence. The esact truth was to 
be sought afler, and the judgment 
made up accordingly. Even when 
God was one of the parties, the same 
course was to be pursued. His char- 
acter was capable of being success- 
fully vindicated, and he would not 
be pleased to have his cause defend- 
ed or decided by partiality, or by 
mere favor. Hence he enoouragea 
■- bring forth theii 



and to adduc 



all that 



n IsB. xli. 






11. Shail not his exetllency. His 
exaitatum (P»iO from Xto (o esalt, to 
lift up), or his majesty. 'Gen. sliji. 3. 
IF Make you afraid. Fill you with 
awe and'^ reverence. Shall it not 
restrain you from fallacy, from 
sophisms, and from all presumptuous 
and unfounded reasoning. The sense 
here is, that a sense of the greatness 
and majesty of God should filt thn 
mind with solemnity and reverence, 

should repress all declamation anil 
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19 Your remembrances 






ae only those considcra 
ti will bear Ihe leat or ihe iinal 
The £'en£nil propositi on. 



iiviii. 17. fl ^d his dread. The 
fear of him. You ehould au stand in 
awe of him as not to advance any 
i wbioh he will not ap- 
wiiich will nut bear (he 
lamination. Rosenmdller, 
howevor, and afler him Noyes, sup- 
poses that tills is not so much a de- 
claralioQ of what ougkt to be, imply- 
ing that the fear of Gad on^ht to pro- 
duce veneration, as a declaration of 
what actually occnrred — m g 

that they were actually i d 

by (his Einvish fear in w 
said. According to this 
that Ihey were acliiated o 
dread of what God would d 
that led them to condemn J 
oul proof^ and not by a r g 
truth. But the common in 



with the meaning of the pas e 

IS. Yo»r remembrances 
■unto ashes. There has baa 
siderable variety in the inter 
of ihis verse. The meanin 

clear. The Vulgate renders M 
moris vestra comparabilur cineri. 
The LXX, 'j43tn^ij/fttat J^ i/i^v tit 
yaiigtafMi laa aanS^ — your boasling 
shall pass ateay lihe ashes. Dr. Good 
renders it, " Dust are your stored-up 
sayings." Noyea, " ^our masims 
are words of dust." The word ren- 
dered remtntbranees ("("i^?!) means 
properly remembrance, memory , Josh . 
IF. 7. Ex. xii,.14; then a memenfo, or 
record ; then a meraorable saying, a 
vuixim. This is probably the mean- 
ing here ; and the reference is to the 
apothegms or pro- 
had BO profusely ii 



into ashes, your bodies to 



worthy of 1 
inon-pla 






with c 



II Are like untj ashes. Thai 
IS, tney are valueless. See Notes on 
Isa. xliv. 20. Their maiims had 
about the same relation lo true wis- 
dom which ashes have to subatanlial 
and nutritious food. The Hebrew 
here {IBX" ■'biaa) is rather, " are 
parabloB of ashes ;"— the word Vwa 
meaning similitude, parable, proverb. 
This interpretation gives more forca 
and beauty to the passage. IT Your 
bodies— O^"!^^, Vii\g. cervices. Sept. 
TO Si aiS/ia jnjlttop — but the body is 
clay. The Hebrew word 3S, galik, 
meins bo ih' g gibbous (whence 



l.Jm' 



■d),. 



] 



e back of ar 
19; the boss of 
r — the gibbous, 
part— Job XV. 2 
ng to Geaenius, 



here means, that' 
hind which they en- 
vee were like clay. 
sist an attack made 
would be easily 
e mud walls, Gro- 
Your towers [of de- 
of clay." Ros 






1, that the 



inscribe 

ienlenees of valuable biatorical facta 
m pillars. If these were engraved 
>n atone, they would be permanent; 
pillars covered with clay, they 



>utd E 









i obliterated. On i 
n at Ateia.ndria, the 



ir stucco with which the col 

covered, he inscribed tbe s 

of the person to whose honor it 



n then appeari'd, and w 
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CHAPTER XI n. 



bod es of clay. 

13 Hold your peace, let me 
a o e hat I may speak, and let 
CO e n me what will. 






nd 



But the mea. .,.._. 

the apothegm G and m 

which I % 
» were like ID d 
withstand n ti 
i j/otir prac 



p be thnC Job > h p 
d n them soiu d p 

p y he severe k wh I 

he had made, and he asked the privi- 
lege, ihereibre, ofbeing permitted la 
go on, and to aay what he intended, 
let come what would. IE .and let 
come OK me uritat will. Any thing, 
whether reproaches ftom you, or 
additional Eureringe from the hand 
of God, Allow me to express my 
aentiments, whatever may be tho 
consequences to myself. One can- 
not but he forcibly reminded by this 
verse of ihe temark of Themistoclei, 
"Strike, but hear me," 

14, Wherefore dbttalie my jlesk in 
7ny teelk. The meaning of the pro- 
verbial eipreseions in tnia verse is 
not very clear. They indicate a 
elate of great danger ; bul tlie esael 
sense of tile proverbs it has been difB- 
Some have sup- 
aee ' to take the 
, is significant of a 
Htale of famine, where a man dying 
from this cause would seize upon his 
own Hesh and devour it ; others, that 
it refers to the contentions of vora- 
cious animals, atrnggling for a piece 
of flesh ; others that it refers to (he 
fact that what is borne in the teeth is 
liable to he dropped, and that Job 
regarded his life as in such a perilous 
condition. Schollens regards it as 
denoting that bold courage in which 
a man exposes his life to imminent 
Deril. He supposes that it is to be 
taken in connection with the previous 
rerse, as intimating thot he would go 
forward and speak at any rate, whnt- 



14 Wherefore do I take my 
flesh in my teeth, and put my 
life in my hand 1 



ation Rosenmaller concurs. Noyes 
endersit, "I will count it nothing 
o bear my flesh in my leelh." Good, 
Lei what may — I will carry my 
flesh in my teeth ;" and supposei 
hal the phrase is eqoivalent to say- 
ing, that be would incur any risk or 
danger. The proverb he supposes is 



taker 
i^uenlly I 



n the C( 



whiclj 



ofre- 



: between do^ 



[for. The 



prize to be fought for. The Vnlgale 
renders il, Quore laccro carrtea vteai 
deniHus meis. The LXX, ' Taking 
my flesh in my teeth, I will put my 
iifein my hand.' It seems to me, 
that the language is to be taken in 

and is not to be regarded as an inter- 
rogatory, but as a declaration. ' Lei 
come upon me any thing — whatever 
it may ha — ria — (ver. 13) on account 
of that, or in re^rence to that — b5 
,1a — (ver. 14), I will take my life in 
my hand, braving any and every dan- 
ger.' It is a firm and determined 
purpose that he would express hia 

occur— even if il involved Ihe peril 
of his life. The word <fiesk' I take 
to be synonymous with life, or with 
his best interests ; and the figure is 
probably taken from the fact thai 
animals thus carry their prey or spoil 
in their teeth. Of course, this would 
be a poor protection, ft would be 
liable to be seized by others. It 
might even tempt and provoke others 
to seize il ; and would lead to con- 
flict and perils. So Job fell that the 
course he was pursuing would lead 
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him into danger, but he was deler- 
mined lo pursue it, let come whot 
might. IT ^nd put my lift in mine 
hand. This is a proverbinl expteg- 
aion, meaning the same as, I wilt ex- 
pose myself to danKflt, An^ thing of 
value talieD in the hand is liable to be 
rudely snatched away. It is like tok- 
ing n casket of jewels, or a purse of 
gold, ill the hand, which may at any 
moment be seized by robbers. The 
phrase is not uncommon in the Scrip- 
tures to denote exposure to great pe- 
ril. Comp. Pb, c<ii. 109, " My soul 
ia continually in my hand." 1 Sam. 
six. 5, "For he did put his life in 
bis band, and slew the Philistine." 
Judges xii. 3, "I put my life in 
my hands, and paeeed over ajiainst 
the children of Ammou." A similar 
expression occurs iu the Greek clas- 
sics, denoting exposure to imminent 
danger— ^rT^/tiyiTJli'VU'/fli' ?^f(— 
he has kU life in his hand. See Ros- 
enm(llleTonP3.ciix.ll)9. TheArabs 
have a somewhat simitar proverb, as 
quoted by Schultens, "His flesh is 
upon a butcher's block." 

15. Though he slayme. ' God may 
so multiply my sorrows and pains 
that I cannot survive them. I see 
that I may be eiposed to increased 
calamities, ^et I am willing to meet 
them. If in maintaining my own 
cause, and showing that I am not a 
hypocrite (ver, 18), it should so hap- 
pen that my sutferinss should be so 
increased thai I should die, yet I will 
do il.' The word' slay, or kill, here 
refers to temporal death. It has no 
reference to punishment in the fiiture 
world, or !o the death of the soul. It 
means merely that Job was deter- 
mined to maintain his cause and de- 
fend his character, though his suffer- 
ings should be so increased that life 
would be the forfeit. Such was the 
extent of his sufferings, that hs had 
reason to suppose that they would 
terminalQ in death ; and yet notwilh- 



Q ways before 



standing this, it was his fixed pur- 
pose lo conlide in Gud. Comp. Notes 
on eh. six. 25-97. This was spoken 
in Job's better momenta, and waa bin 
deliberate and prevailing inlenlion. 
This deliberate purpose expresses 
what WEB really the characterof the 
man, though occasionally, when he 
became impatient, he gave utterance 
to different sentiments and feelings. 
We are to look to the prevailing and 
habitual tenor of a man's feelings and 
declared principles, in order to deter- 
mine what his charf ' " -"' ~-' 






!rthe 






Prov. xiv. 33. 11 Yet leUl I trvst in 
him. The word here used (^^,) 
means properly to wait, stay, delay ; 
and it usually conveys the idea of 

of aid'or help. Hence it means'lo 
hope. The sense here is, that hia 
expectation or hope was in God ; and 
if the sense expressed in our common 



import! 






reading. The present Hebrevii ts N^ 
— not. The ktri, or marginal read- 
ing, is 1' — in him. Jerome renders 
it as if it were 13 — in ipso, that is, in 
him. The LXX followed some read- 
ing which does not now appear in 
any copies of the Hebrew text, or 
which was the result of mere imagi- 
nation : 'Though the Almighty, as 
he hath begun, may subdue me — 
Xtw^aaftai — yet will I speak, and 
maintain ray cause before him.' The 
Chflldee renders il, '^ast ■''ili^B— 7 
viSl pray hefoTe hi™ ! evidently read- 
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16 He ako 



shall be n 
hypocrili 



.ing it as if it wore 'f^'—itt him. S< 
the Sjriac, oiJ^— in him. I havi 



sir>n ; liiough Rosen ruOUor, Good, 
Noyes, and olliera, have adopted ibe 
oUier reading, and suppose lliat it is 
to be taken as a negalive, Noyes 
renders it, 'Lo ! he siayeth me, and 
1 liaieooJiope !' Cror>d,miicb worse, 
•SiLould lie even slay me, I would 
not delay.' It laaj be added, ibat 
thare are frequent inslBncea where 
K^ and 1*^ are interchanged, and 
where the Bopyiat seems to Imve been 
determined by the sound rather tlian 
by a careful inspertion of the letters. 
AcGordlag to the Maeoriies, there are 
fifteen places where t', not, is writ- 
ten for "fe, to him. Ex. xjii. 8. Lev. 
xi, SI, XIV. 30. 1 Sara. ii. 3. 3 Sam. 
xvi. 18. Pa. 0. 3, cxxiix. 16. Job xiii. 
15, xli. 4. Ezra iv. 2. Prov. lix. 7, 
xiii.2. Isa. ix. 2, Ixiii. 9. On ihe 
other hand, 1^ is put for sA in 1 Sam. 
ii, 16, xs. 2, Job yi. 31. A mistake 
of this hind may have easily occulted 
here. The senlimtnt here expressed 
is one of the noblest that could fall 
&om the lips of man. It indicates 



Duld be no 
respite to his s'orrows until he should 
sink down in death. This is the high- 
est expression of piety, and this it is 
the pniilege of the iViends of God to 
exporiouce. When professed earthly 
friends become cold towards us, our 
love for them also is chilled. Shoatd 
they leave and fbraake us in the 
midstof suffering and want, and espe- 
cially should they leave us on a hod 
of de»th, WQ should cease to confide 



away comfort after comfort, though 
our health is destroyed and our friends 
are removed, and though we are led 
down into the valley and the shadow 
of death, yet still we never lose our 
confidence in him. We feel that all 
will yel be well. We look fiirward to 
another state.and anticipate the hlesa* 

Reader, canjirain sincerity lift the eye 
toward God, and say to him, ' Though 
Thou dost slaj' me, though comfort 
after comfort is taken away, though 
the waves of trouble roil over me, 
and though I go down into the valley 
of the shadow of death, yet I will 
TMBT IK Thee;— Thine I will be 
even then, and when all is dark 1 
will believe that God is right, and 
just, and true, and good, and will 
never doubt that ha is worthy of my 
eternal affection and praise ? Such 
is religion. Where else is it found 
but in the views of God and of his 
government which the Bible reveals ? 
The infidel may have apathy in his 
sufferings, the blasphemer may be 
stupid, the moralist or the formalist 
may be unconcerned ; but that is not. 
to have confidence in God. That re- 
sults from religion alone. 1 BM I 

kim. Marg. prime, or argue. The 
sense is, 1 will viTtdicate my ways, or 
myself That is, 1 will maintain 
Chat I am his li-iend, and that I am 
not a hypocrite. His friends charged 
him with insincerity They were 
not able. Job supposed, to appreciate 
his arguments and to do justice to 
him. He had, therefore, expressed 
the wish to carry his cause directly 
before God (ver. 3) ; and he w" 



I that i 



:>uld d 






I to 



his arguments. Even should he slay 
him, lie would still stand up as his 
friend, and would still u 



as his ftiends supposed, he- 
j he was a hypocrite and a se- 
enemj of his Maker. 
, He also shall be my salvatinn. 
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17 Hear diligently my speech, 
and mj declaration with your 

18 Behold now, I have order- 
ed my cause ; I know that I shall 
be justified. 

See Notes on Is. xii. 3. Literally, 
" He is unto me Tor salvation," that 
is, ' I put my triiEt in him, and lie 
will aava me. The opportunity of 
appearing before God, and of main- 
laining my cause in Ills presence, will 
result in my deliverance from the 
charges which are allegeil against me. 
I shall be able there to show thai I 
om not a hrpoerite, and God will be- 
come my defender." U For an hmo- 
erite shall not come he/ore him. This 
seems to be a proverb, or a slalement 
of a jjeneral and indisf ulable princi- 
ple. Job admitted this to be true. 
Vet he expected to be able to vindi- 
cate liitnseir before God, and this 
would prove that be was nut at) hypo- 
crite — on the general principle that a 
man who was permitted to stand he- 
fore God and to obtain his favor, 
could not be an unrigbleous man. 
To God lie looked with confidence ; 
and God, he had no doubt, would be 
his defender. This fact would piove 
that he could not be an hypocrite, 
as his friends maintained. 

17. Hear diligentiij my speech. 
That which I AaBCmade; that is, the 
declaration which 1 have made of my 
innocence. He reters to his solemn 
declaration, (ver. 15, 16,) that he bad 
unwavering confidence in God,'and 
that even should God elay him ho 
would put conHdence in him. This 
solemn appeal he wished them to at- 
tend to as one of the utmost import- 

18. I have ordered aij cause. Lite- 
lallv, 'judgment?'— UBtllB. The 
LXX render it, "lam hear {?^^i'^ 



The 



B had 



ing may , . _._ 

gone through the pleading, and had 
bat he wished in selp-vindica 
nd he was willing to leave thi 
,vith God, and did not doubt thi 



19 Who = is he thai wil 
plead with me i. foe now, if I 
hold my tongue, I shall give up 
the ghost. 



issue. Or more probably, I think, the 
word ■'F!=l? should be taken, as the 
word "'^^j'l^ is, in the present tense, 
meaning, 'I now set in order my 
cause; 1 enter on the pleading; I 
am confident that I shall so present 
it as to be declared righteous.' H / 
hnou) that I shall bejtislfjitd. I have 
no doubt as to the issue. I shall be 
declared tn be an holy man, and not 
a hypocrite. The word rendered 'I 
shall be justified' (-12f<> is used 
here in tlie proper and literal sense 
of the word jttitify. It is a torm of 
law; and meiins, ' I shall be (JscZared 
to be righteous. I slinll be shown not 
to be guilty in the form charged on 
me, and shall be acijuitted or vindi- 
cated.' This sense is different from 
that which 80 often occurs in the 
Scriptures when applied to iha doc- 
trine of the justification of a sinner. 
Then it means, to treat one *b if ht 
were righteous, thmigh he is personal-, 
ly ftuitty and vndeserviiig. 

fg. Who is he that v>iU plead viith 
mef That is, 'who is there now 
that will lake up the cause, and entei 
into an argument against me f I have 
set ray cause before God, 1 appeal 
now to all to take up the argument 
against me, and have no fear if they 
■ ■■ It. I am confident 



of a 



essful is 



,and ai 






ly the divine adjudication.' IT For 
now, if } held my tongue, I shall give 
up the ghost. This translation, in 
my view, by no means expresses l)e 
sense of the original, if indeed it is 
not eiBctly the reverse. According 
to this version, the meaning is, that 
if he did not go into a vindication ol 
himself he would die. The Hebrew, 
however, is, "for now I will be si- 
lent, and die.'' That is, ' I have main- 
tained my cause, I will say no more. 
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20 Only do not two tkiiigs 
unto me : then will I not hide 
myself from thee. 

31 Withdraw '"thine hand far 



ful[y contend with me, und cHn prove 
lliat my coarse cannot be Tindicatei), 
then I Ijave no more (o eay. I will 
be silanl, and die. I wiil sabinit (o 
my fate withoal further argument, 
and without a murmur. I have said 
all thai needs to be said, and nothing 
Wduld remain tint to anbinlt and die.' 
20, Only do not treo things unto me. 
The two tilings which are specified 
in the following verse. This is an 
address to God aa Job argues liis 
cause before him, and the requi 
that he would remoye every obi 
(0 hia presenting hie cbu^ 



J tbnt 



V 



A'ith hin 



uoa inns ne w 




foe a 




r. 21) 




bim 


Ter, 21) 


so Ilia 


be conld pre- 




lis case 


with the full vigor of 


M"ni 


inil and 


body. 


and so Ibat he 


neec! 


not be o 


verawed by the sense 


of the 
High 


yrs 


andgl 
bed to 


ry of the Most 
be free 10 pre- 



ments arising firom a deeply distress- 
ing and painftl malady. Hev»ishedlo 
have his full inielloctual and bodily 
vigor restored for a time lo him, and 
then he was confident that he could 
successfully defend himself He fell 
that he was now enfeebled by disease, 
and iucapacitated from making the 
effort ■ for self- vindication nnd for 
maintaining bis cause, which be 
would have been enabled to make in 
his p&lmy days. If Then vtil.1 I Tuit 
hide myself fiom thee. From God. 
I will stand forth boldly and main- 



from me : and let not thy dread 
make ine afraid. 

22 Then call ' thou, and I 
will answer : or let me speak, 
and answer thou me. 

conceal myself, or shun the trial and 
the argument. See. eh. ii. 34, 35. 

21. WUkdTa«,thi«.,ikiind far from 
me. Notes ch. ix. 34. The hand of 
God here is used to denote the cala- 
mity or affliction which Job was suf- 
fering. The meaning is, ' Remove 
my affliction ; restore me to health, 
and I will then enter on tlie argu- 
ment in vindication of my cause. I 
am now opp[essed,and broken down, 
and enfeebled by disease, and I can- 
not present it wilh the Tigot which I 
might evince if I were in health.' 
1! And let not thy drtad make me 
Hfraid, ' Do not so overpower me 
by thy severe majesty, that I tan- 
not present my cause in a calm and 
composed manner.' See Notes ch. 
ix. 34. Job fett that God had power 
(0 overawe dim, and fie asked, there- 
fore, that he might have a calm and 
composed mind, and (hen he would 
be able to do justice to his own cause. 
Then call thou, and J vMi on- 



Callm 



trial ; 



fence. This is lan- 
gnage token from courts of justice, 
and (he idea is, that if God wouM re- 

iiim, and would then call on him to 
make a defence, ho would be ready 
to respond to his call. The languiige 
means, ' be thoa plaintiff in the case, 
and I will enter on my defence.' Ho 
speaks now to God not as to a judge 
but as a party, and is disposed to go 
to ti^ial. See Notes on ch. ii. 33-35. 
n Or let lae speak, and ansiner thou 
be the pbindtf, and 



>t the ■ 



the c 



In a 



Let 



open the cause, add 
ments, and defend my view of ihe sub- 
ject; and then dotbonrcspond,' The 
idea is, that Job desired a fair trial. 
He was willing that God should se- 
lect his position, and should either 
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23 How many are mine ini- 
quities and sinsi make me to 
knovr " my transgression and my 

24 Wlierefore hidest " thou 

a 0. 34. 3i 3no, IB. fi. 9. S Ph. J02. 9. 

open the cause, or respond to it when 
be had himself apeneri it. To our 
view, there is sometliinji; that is quite 
irreverent ja tbiE langtinge, and I 
linow not that it cnn be entirely vin- 
dicated. Bu( perhaps, when the idea 
of a trial was once auggesleiJ, all the 
reel maybe regarded as the mere^i- 
ing up, or as [angiiage litted to carry 
out that single idea, Bud lo preserve 
inity of the 



address God in this m 



,vide 



ihe language of complaint here ; there 
is an evident feeling thai God was 
not right; there is an undue reliance 
of Job on his own powers; there is 
a disposition to blame God which we 
can by no means approve, and whii-h 
we are not required to approve. But 
let us not too harshly bisme the patri- 
orch. Let him who has sutTered mucli 
and long, who feels that he is for- 
saken by God and by man, who has 
lost properly and frianda, and mho is 
suffering under a painful bodily mala- 
dy, if he has never had any of those 
" '" ilthotire- ' • . ■ 



those blan 



yet to 



who I 



e the ii'rsl 






life. One of the objects, I suppose, 
of this poem is, to show human nur- 
ture as It is ; to show how good men 
often feel under severe Irial ; and it 
would not be true to nature if the 
representation had been (hat Job was 
always calm, and that be never cher- 
ished an improper feitliiig or gave 
venl to an improper thought. 

33. Hoii? many are mine iniguilies 
andsijisP Jobtakes the plareof the 



He 



fogUB 



ppeal! 



bring forward 1 



of hs 



o God I, 



thy face, and holdest me foi 
thine enemy t ' 

25 Wilt thou break "^ a leal 
driven to and fro t and will thou 
pursue the dry stubbJe ? 



The (1 






, , That catalogue 
ought to be great which has called 
down so many and so great calami 

I am conscious to myself of being 
guilty of no offence. God sorely 
afflicted htm. Job appeals to him to 
show wjSi/ it was done, and lo make 
a statement of the number and the. 
magnilude of his olfences. U Make 
me'to knom. I would know on what 
account and why 1 am thus held to 
be guilty, and why I am thus pun- 

34. Wherrfore hidestthau thy face. 
To hide the face, or to turn it away, 
is expressive of disapprobation. We 
turn away the face when vie ere 
offended with any one. See Notes 
on Isa. i. 15. IF And holdest me for 
thine enemy. Regardesl and treatest 
me as an enemy. 

25. Wilt thou break a leaf driven la 
and fro F Job here nieons to say that 
the treatment of God in regard lo him 
was like treading down a leaf that 
was driven about by the wind — an 

less thing. ' Wouldst thou show thy 
power against such an object ?' — 

thy of God thus to pursue one SD 
unimportant, and so incapable of offer- 
ing any resistance. IF Jlnd wilt thou 
puTsuethe dry stubbie? Isitworthyor 
God thus to contend with the driven 
straw and stubble of the field > To 
such a leaf, and to such stubble, be 
compares birnsfilf ; and he asks whe- 
ther God could be employed in a 
work such as thai would be, of pur. 
e II g such a ilying leaf or driven 
St 1 lile with a desire to overtake it, 
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5 For thou writes 
g3 against me, and 

. For thou lerilest bia 
net mt. ChargSG or ac 
verity. We use the w 



kest my youth. " 



1 bitter 

We epeakorbittofBorruw, bitter cold, 
&o. The language here is all taken 
frrira courts of justice, and Job is cor- 
rjing out the train of thought on 
which he had entered in regard to 
a trial before God. He says that the 
HccusBtione which God hsd brought 
against hitn were of a bitter and ae- 
vere character; charging him with 
aggraTatad oSences, and recalling thi 
sing of bin youth, and holding hiu 
responsible Ibr them. litoBenmullei 
remarks that the word u>Tite here is i 
judicial term, referring to the euston 
of writing the sentence of a perxon 
condemned (as in Ph. cxlix. 9. Jer. 
xxii. 30) ; that is, decreeing the pun- 
ishment. .So tile Greeks used tin 
expression y^aiprnO-ai HCx^r, mean 
ing to declare a judicial sentence. 
So the Arabs use the word ^■■U'.Sir' 



H And raa/Mi( vie to possess. Heb. 
Causostmetoinheril— ■'Sli^^'l'in'l. He 
was heir to them ; or they were now 
his as a possession or an inheritance. 
The Vulgate renders It, consumereme 
vis. etc. "thou wiahesttooonsumenie 
with the sins of my youth." The 
LXX, "and Ihou dost charge against 
me" — TinJif'S-rjuaq. V 7%e iniguities 
of mi/ youth. The offences which I 
cnmmilied whan young. He com- 
plains now that God recalled all those 
offences; that he went into days that 
were past, and raked up what Job had 
fiirgnlten ; that, not satisfied with 
charging on him what he had done 
as a man, he went back and collected 
all that could he (bund in the days 
when he waa under the influence of 
youthful passions, and when, like 
other young men, he might have 
gone astray- But why should he not 
do it ? What impropriety could there 
be in God in thus recalling ihc me- 






he V 



>t him 
We r 



» that 



hero, (1.) That this is often done. 
The sins and follies of youth seem 
ollen lo be passed over or to be unno- 
ticed by God. Long intervals of time 



e hetw. 



when si 



waHcommitted in youth, and when it 
shall be punished in age. The man 
ma; himself have forgotten it, and 
after a youth of dissipation and folly 
he may perhaps have a life o.' pros- 
perity for many years. But those 
sins are not forgotten by God. Far 
on in life the results of early dissipa- 
tion, licentiousness, folly, will meet 
the offender, and overwhelm him in 



I the offence 
el sprim 



each tJ 



. With 



early life. He has ac 
Heknowsallit 



ry of a long-ftrgotlen deed of guilt; 
and he can overwhelm the mind with 
the recollection of crimes that have 
not been thought of for years. He 
can ^\ the attention with painful in- 
tensity on some slight deed of past 
criminality; or he can recall forgot- 
ten sins in groups; or be can make 

a host of others. No man who has 
passed a guilty vouth can be certain 
that hismind will nr the overwhelmed 
with painftil recollections, and how- 
ever calm and secure he may now be, 
he may in a moment be harassed 
ith the consciousness of deep crimi- 
ility, and with most gloomy appre- 
snsions of the wrath to come. (3.) 
A youngman should be pure. He baa 
'' wise nosecurity of respectability 
lure life, or of pleasant recollec- 
tions of the past, should he reach old 
age. Ho who spends bia early days 
in dissipation must eipect to reap the 
" lits of it in future j;cors- Those sins 
ill meet him in his way, and most 
probably at an iinespecled moment, 
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27 Thcu puttest my feet also narrowly unto all my paths ; 
L tlie stocks, ° and ' lookeet thou settest a print upon tlie 



ised often in ontipnt 
lode nf punieliment. 
Prov. vii. 3S. Jeremiah wns puiiisli- 
by being confined in tlie stocks. 
" " 6. Paul and f 



liave mHny ati hour of bitter and pain- 
fiil regret at tlie follies of his enriy 
life ; if he does not, he will meet the 
DCRiimalnted results of hid sin on the 
bednrdeHlhandinbetl. Somewhere, 
and aoiDehow, every instance of folly 
is to be remembered hereafter, and 
will be remembered witb sighs and 
tears, (4.) God rules among men. 
There is a morul government on the 
BBrth. Of this there is no more cer- 
tain proof (han in this fact. The 
power of sammooing op past sins to 
the recollection; of recalling those 
that have been forgotten by the of- 
fender himself, and of placing them 
in blHck array before the guilty man; 
and (if causing them to seize with a 
giant's grasp upon Ihe soul,isiinovi/er 
tiii-.h ea God alone can wield, and 
shows at once that there is a God, 
and that he rules in the hi 



w d » 
s hts h 



I in lik. 



I in the 



prison in 



tocks. Aclsivi.S4 Stocks 
appear to have been uf two kinds. 
They were either clogs attached to 

ne foot or to both feet, so as to em- 
barrass, but not entirely lo prevent 
walking, or they were fised frames 
10 which the feet were attached so as 
entirely to preclude motion. The 
ibrmer were often used with runaway 
slaves lo prevent their escaping again 
when taken, or were affixed lo pri- 
soners to prevent their escape. The 
fiied hinds — which are ] b bly 
ferred lo here— werf^ f d (F nt 

They consisted fain 
with holes for the feel only f 

the feet and the hands f ll e 
feet, the bands, and the k At 
Pompeii, stocks have be f u d u 

!onlrived that ten prison n gl t I e 

chained by Ibe log, each I g pa 
ly, by the sliding of a bar. Pict. 

Bib e. The form of this instrument, 
een in (he East at this day, is 

■1 n in the following cuts : 



h d 



H k 



how soon he may ha made to inherit 
the sine of bis youth. 

37. TJmu pattest my feet aJso in the 
stocks. The word rendered stocks 
no ), denotes the wooden fi 
or 'block in which the feel ■ 
person were confined for punish- 
ment. The whole passage here is 
designed to describe (he feet as so 
confined in a clog or clogs, as to pre- 
elude the power of motion. Stocks 



upper 



lalf (u) being removed. 



i:eii,ji 



e Ibe I 



hie, in thegro 
and then the upper pari is fastened 
down so as to confine them inextri- 
cably. Theinstmment forconfining 
the hands is formed on the same 
principle, and is represented in theeiil 
on the next page. The instrument is 
still used in India, and is such as to 



posil 
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'heels of my feet. 1 consumetli, as a garment that 

28 And he, as a rotten thing, moth-eaten. 




rotehj unto all my paths. This idea 
occurs also ia ch. xxxtii. H, though 
exptoased aomewliat differently, " He 
Jjrillelh my leel; in the stacks, he 
inafketh ull my palhs." Probably 
the alliisinn is to ihe paths by. which 
be might escape. God watched, or 
observed every way — as a sentinel or 
{uard would a prisoner who was 
hampered or clogg«d, and who would 
make iin attempt to escape. U Thoa 
settesi a print upon the keels ofmyfiiCt. 
Marg. roots. Such also is the He- 
brew— ■'V:n ■'lOlllS. Vulg. ■cesliaia. 
Sept. ' Upon tha'roots— f is Si (!/?«;— 
of my feet thou comest.' The word 
E-itti means properly rnoi; then the 
boltum, or the lowar part of a thing ; 
and hence (he soles of the feet. The 

l^l?", means to cut in, to hew, to 
haeh ; then to engrave, carve, delin- 
eate, portray ; then to dig. Various 
interpretations have been given of 
the passage here. Gesenius supposes 
it to mean, * Around the roots of my 
feet thou hast digged,' that is, hast 
made a trench so that I can get no 
farther. But though this suits the 

interpretation. It is not the way in 
which one would endeavor to securo 
a prisoner, to make a ditch over which 
he could not leap. Others render it, 
■' Around the soles of my feet thou 
tiast drawn lines," i. e. thou hast 
made marks how Sar I may go. Dr. 
dood supposes that the whole descrip- 
tion refers to some method of clogging 
■ wild animal for the purpose of tam- 



ing him, and that Ihe espression her 
refers to a mark on the hoof of th 
animal by which the owner cout 
designate him. Noves accords wit 
GeseniuB. The editor of the Pictc 
rial Bible supposes that i( may refe 
■ ■' ' hich thi ■ ' 



md thai 



IS (hat a 



seal was aifified t< 

plank of which thej" w 

when they were jomed together. He 

adds that the Chinese have a portable 

pillory of this kind, and that olfend- 



theh 



B oblig. 



round 
and 



e of paper is pasted. 



bribed 1 



within ce 

yond which he was not allowed t 
go. This restraint he supposes was 
effected by binding his feet by a cord 
to the stocks, so that he was not at 
lowed to go beyond a certain distance. 
The general sense is clear, that Job 
was confiued within cert;ualimitB,and 
was observed with very marked vigi- 
lance. But I doubt whether either 
of the explanations suggested ia the 
true one. Probably some custom is 
alluded to of which we have no 
knowledge now — some mark that 
was affixed to the feet to prevent a 
prisoner from escaping without being 
detected. What that was, I think, 
we do not know. Perhaps Oriental 
researches will yet disclose somecus' 
torn that will explain it. 

26. Md he, as a rotten thing, con- 
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netk NojFS rctiiiers this, "And 
like an abandoned thing, ahaJl 
sle awa}>." Dr. Goad translates 
" WeH may be dissolve as eorrup- 
n." Rosenmflller supposes that 
J refers to himself by the word 
1 — he, and that having spoken of 
1 self "n the previous versas, he 
V changes the mode of speeuh, 
li speaka i the third person. In 
B on of this, he refers to a 
laagB D Euripides, Mceetes, vs. 
The Vulgate renders it in the 
it pe so Qui qjuiai pv-tredo con- 
en i s aunt. The design seems 
be to represent himself as an ob- 
h I slant suTveil- 
u God. God set 

m m watched him 



allowing chapter of t.ie state cf man 
n general. Tlie connexion is some 
ihinglike this:— 'lam nfiliGtetl uni) 
;ried in various wajB. My feet ara 
n the stocks ; my way is hedged 






™outle.- 



IT J» a TOlten tUng -^"i^. The word 
StJ*! means rottenness, or caries oJ 
bones. Prov. lii. 4. siv. 30. Hoa. 
V. 12. Here it means any thln^ that 
is going to decay, and the comparison 
is that of man to any thing that is 
thus couslnntty decaying, and thdt 
will soon be wholly gone, ^. Con- 
sumetk. Or rather ifecnySifl^^";. The 
word i^=3 is applied to that which 
falls away or decays, which is worn 



and r 



J old— 



Deut. viii. 4. laa. 1. 9, li. 6. IT ^s 
garment that U matJi-eaien. 
It the moth consumes it, 
e word moth, and the sei 

see Notes 



Heb. 



ch. 



'. 19. 



M- 



AN Ihat is bora of 



CHAPTER XIV. 

of few daj's, and full " of tt 



. Thoobjec 



1. Man that is horn of a woman. 
SeeNotesonch.xiii-"" "" ■' 
of Job in these versei 
frailly and feeblenesi 
(herefore, dwells on 
stances adapted to this, and this is 
one of the most stirring and beautiful. 
He alludes to the delicacy and feeble- 
ness of the female sex, and sava ' 
the offspring of one so frail 
himself be frail; the child of oi 
feeble must himself bo feeble. 



the prevailing opinien in the 
1 world of the inferiority of 
lie sex. The following foi>ci< 
s by Lard Bacon, express a 
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a He ° Cometh forth like ^ 
flower, and is cut down ; he 
fleeth also as a shadow, and 
tinuetli not. 



i: Of.fea dayt.. Heb. "Brief of 
days." Comp.- Pa. xo. 10. Gen. 
j!viL.9. V^ndMl of trouble. Comp. 
Noles on oh. fii. 17. Who cannot 
bear witness to this ? How eipressivo 
a description is iloflire! And even 
loo wliere life soeniB most happy ; 
whsre the aun of proEporily seems to 
shine on our way, and whcro btess- 
ings like dropa of dew seem to de- 
Boend on us, how true is it slill that 
life IB full of trouble, and that the 
way of man is a. weary way \ De- 
spite all that he can do— all his care, 
and skill, and learning, and wealth) 
life is a weary pilgrimage, and is bur- 
dened with many woes, "Few and 
evil have the days of the years of my 
pilgrimage been," said (he patriarch 
Jacob, and they who have advanced 
"■""'"" " le number of jBBTs with 



hi I 






same oeautilul language, 
the celebrated German, said of hVm- 
self in advanced age, " They have 
culled me a child of fortune, nor hove 
r any wish to complain of Ihe course 
of my life. Yet it has been nothing 



but lab 



indim 



, . i may ...._, 
say that in seveiily-five years I have 
not had four weeEs of true comfort 
n was the constant rolling of a stone 
that was alivavs to be lifled anew. 
When 1 look back upon my «nrlier 
and middle life, and consider how 
few are left of those that were vouiie 
with me,l am reminded of a summer 
visit to a watering-place. Onorriving 
one makes the acquaintance of those 
who have been already some time 
there, and leave the week following. 
This loss is painful. Now one be- 
comes attached to the second genera- 
don, with which one lives ^r a time 
and becomes intimately connected. 
But this also passes away and leaves 
us solitary wilh the third, which ar- 
rives shortly befclre oi.r own depart- ' 



3 And ' (lost thou open ihiiie 
eyes upon such an one, and 
hringest ' me mfo judgment with 



s. 144. 3. 






ure, and with which i 

sire 10 have much i „ 

Ranch's Psychology, p 343 

2.Mec(,met/ifi)Ttl,likeaJlowcT,and 
83 cut doum. Nothing can be mure 
obFJouB and more beautiful than this, 
and the image has been employed by 
writers in all ages, but nowhere nilh 
more beauty, or with more frequency 
"'■'" ■" "■" "'"'- See Is« jl. i 



> the Bible, 



is probable that SI 



Next 



sneare has employed the image wilh 
thernoat exquisite beauty of any poet. 
T'il^." i''" f '^'* "f^is" ■ to-flBy lie piitB tbrtli 
1 hB tflrder lonvOB of hope.lo-moriow'hlouoin., 
Th t*?" 5" '"nshing lionore Ihicd npon him j 
Ihe third day cornea a frasl, a kiJlm/fttHl 



^ BejUeUiBisoai a shadow. Another 



Pb. cxUv. 4. 
The idea of Job is, that there is no 
substance, nothing that is permanent 
A shadow moves on gently and si- 
lently, and is soon gone. Ii leaves 



beautillil shadow of a cloud oi 
scape, and have seen how rapidly it 
passes over meadows and fields of 
grain, and rolls up the mou 



How void of ir 
course. Who ci 
who can reach i 

'lou open thine ni/ 
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4 Who ' can bring a clean " 
thing out of an unclean 1 Not 

5 Seeing hia daya are deter- 



ined, the number of his months 
■B with thee, thou hast appoint- 
1 ' his bounds that he cannot 



open Uie oveB' upnn one, n 
look angrily npon him. 
means, Id observe or watnh 



upnn such an one? Is one eo woak, 
BO frail, GO ehnrt-Iived, worthy the 
conBtanl vigilance of the infinite God? 
In Zecli. xii. 4, the oipreaaion ' lo 
---. means to 
.._... Hera it 

„,„„,„, . r watBh closely. 

fl jSnd brmgett me into jadgment loiiA 
ikee. Is it anual or proper thai one 
so frail and feeble should be called 
to trial wilh one so migbty as the 
infinite God? Does God seek a trial 
wilh one so much his inferior, and ao 
unabla to eland before him? Thia is 
language talien from courts ofjustica, 
and the meaning is, that llie i^arties 
were wholly unequal, and that it was 
unworthy of Ood to maintain a con- 
troversy in this manner with feeble 
man This is a favorite idea with 
Job, that there was no equality be- 
tween him and God, and that the 
whole controversy was, therefore, 
eonduetedon his partwi th great disad- 
vantage, Corap. Notesch.ix. 34,35, 
4. fFho can britiff a dean thing oai 
af an nneleanf This is evidently a 
proverb or an adage ; but its connex- 
ion here ia not vary apparent. Pro- 
bably, however, it is designed as a 
plea of mitigalion foe his oonscioaa 
frBillies and infirmities. He could not 
but admit that he had faults. But, 
he asks, how could il be eipecled to 
be otherwise ? He belonged to a race 
that was sinful and depraved. Con- 
nected with such a race, how could 
it be otherwise than that he should 
be prone to evil ? Why then did 
God follow him with so much sever- 
ity, and hold him wilh a grasp so 
close and bo unrelenting? Why did 
he treat hira as if ha ought lo be ex- 
pected lo be perfectly pure, or as if it 
were reasonable lo suppose he would 
be olherwisB than unholy ?_ Thi- 
passega is of great value as 
ll,c early op--" -^ "- 



of the wL.rld in 



^a[, go common as to have passed 

into a proverb — that man was a sin- 
ner ; and that it could not be expect- 
ed that any one of the race should be 
pure and holy. The sentiment is as 
true as It is obvious — like will 
beget like all over the world. The 
nalure of the lion, the tiger, the hy- 
lena, the serpent is propagated, and 
ao the same thing is true of man, Il 
ia a great law, that the offspring will 
resemhle the parentage; and as Ihe 
ofispring of the lion is not a lamb but 



il cha- 



, the 



,.jth ihe parent. The Chaldee ren 
derslhis: "Who will give one pure 
from a man polluted in sin, encept 
God, who ia one, and who forgiveth 
him ?" But ihis is manifestly a de- 
narluro ftom the sense of the passage. 
Jerome, however, has adopted nearly 
the same tranalation. As a historical 
record, ihjs passage proves that the 
doctrine of original sin was early held 
in the world. Still it is true that the 
same great law prevails, that the off- 
spring of woman isa sinner — no mat- 
ter where he may be horn, or in what 
circumslnncea he may be placed. Mo 
art, no philosophy, no system of reli- 
gion can prevent the operation of this 
great law under which we live, and 
by which we die. Comp, Notes on 
Rom. V. 19. 
5. Seeing his days are dtlermined. 

lived, let him alone, that ha may pass 
his little lima with soma degree of 
comfort and then die. See Notes on 
th. vii. 19-31, The word determined 
here means jixeil, se.U'ed. God has 
, fixed Iho niimher of his days ao that 
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6 Turn from him, that he 
may 'rest, till he shall ace 
plish, as an hireling, his day. 



tliey cannot be e.xceedcd. Coi 
Koles on Isa, x. 22, and Pb. xc. 
IT The nandier of his ■months are mitk 
thee. Thou hast the ordflring of 
lh>Mn,or Ihey ate rletermiiiiid bj tliee. 
V Tlum hast appointed hia bounds. 
Thou liast lixed a limit, o ' ' ' 
mined the lime whicli hi 
and he cbi 

our A&ys beyond that period. Si 
we shall come to lliat outer limit 
life, and Ihen we must die. When 
that is vie, know not, and it ia notde- 
eirable to know. It is better that il 
should be concealed, if ive knew 
that it waa near, it would fill us with 
gloom, and deter us from the efibrls 
and the plans of life allogethi 
were remote, we should be 
snd secure, and should think there 
lime enough 



die. As il 



h yet to prepare (o 
e know that the pe- 
iiuu IX iiui very far distant ; we know 
not but that it may be very near at 
hand, and we would be always 

6. Turn from him — Tl^lO. Look 
away from ; or turn away tlie eyes. 
Iia. xxii. 4. JobhadretirBBentedthe 
Lord as looking iniemiy upon bin), 
nnd narrowly watchins all liis ways. 
He now asks him that lie would look 
away and suffer bim to be atone, and 
to spend the little time he had in 
comfort and peace. IT That he may 
rest. Marg, Csase. "Let him be 
ceased from"— ^m| The idea is 
not that of rtst, bu> it is that of hav- 
ing God cease lo afllict hiui ; or, tn 
other words, leaving him to himself. 
Job wished the hand of God to be 
withdrawn, and prayed that he might 
be left to himself. IT TUlheskaUat- 
compUsh — nST^""l5. Sept. tucVnu^wij 
T^j'^inr— 'and'comfort bis life,' or 
make his life pleasant. Jerome ren- 
ders il, " until hia desired day — 



7 For there is hope of a tree, 
if it be cut down, that it will 
sprout again, and that the tender 
branch thereof will not cease. 

optaia dies — shall come like that of 
an hireling." Dr. Good, '< thai he 
may fill up bis day." Noyes, " that 
he may enjoy his day." The word 
here used (i^^^) means properly to 
delight in, to take pleasure in, to 
satisfy, to pay off; and there can he 
no doubt that there was couched un- 
der the use of this word the notion 
of enjoyment, or pleasure. Job wished 
to be spared, that he might have com- 
fort yet in this world. The compa- 
rison of himself with a hireling, is 
not that he might have comfort like 
a hireling — fbr such an imaae would 
nol be pertinent or appropriate — but 
that his life was like that of an hire- 
ling, and he wished to be let alano 
until the time was completed. On 
this sentiment, see Notes on eh. vii. 1, 
7. For there is hope of a tree. This 

CBSsage lo ver. 12, is one of eTquitile 
eauty. Its object is to slate reascns 
why man should be permitted to en- 
joj' this life. A tree, if cut down, 
"light spring up again and flourish ; 
>t not man. Ho died to rise no 
lOre ; he is cut down and lives not 
;Btn. The passage is important as 
tpressing the prevalent sentiment of 
le time in which Job lived about the 
fiiture condition of man, and is one 

The great question is, whether Joh 
' '■ id in the future slate, or in the 
iction of the dead? On this 

outset. (1.) He did not be-, 
hat man would spring up from 
the grave in any sense similar to the 
lode in which the sprout or germ of 
a tree grows up when the tree is cut 
down. (2.) He did not believe in 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of souls; a doctrine 

eienta. In this respect the patriarchal 
religion stood aloof from the systems 
of heallienism, and there is nol to 
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be found, tliat I know of, any cx- 
prcBsion that would lead us lo sup- 
pose Ihnt lliey had ever embraeetl il, 
or had even heard of il. The general 
sentiment liera is, tiiat if a tree is 
cut down, it may be expected lo 
shoot up again, and another tree will 
be found in its place— as h the ease 
with tlie cbestnut, the willow, the 
oak. But Job enjB that there was 
nothing like Ibis lo happen lo man- 
There was no root, no germ, n» 
seminal principle from which he 
would be made lo lire again on the 
earlh. He was to be finally cut off 
from all liis pleasures and his friends 
here, and to go away lo return n( 
more.' Still, that Job believed in hb 
continued existence beyond tbi 
grave — his esistence in the dark 
and gloomy world of shades, h appa- 
rent froin the whole book, and in- 
deed from the very passage before us. 
See ver. 13— comp. oh. x. 21, 23. 
The image hero is one that is very 
beautiful, and one that is often em- 



Peiftuned wblh ftesli fragiance, and gHllsrii 
niUi d«w. 

Ki'n7nllure'th9''3yo blM°™ iviT°ii™ '; 
But when ihall ipiiDg visit the monWerii 

OwhsB ahill it diwn ontiienightoflhogrBvi 

image, also, hua I 



NDfal 


tomnniingligh 


Hie toB.i, 




Words 


i;r'iffii/« 


h>o.i.e .5= 


? 




=£ 


w 


The feel 


ng of Jobber 


e is, that V 


ben 






n the earth, he 


was removed tinally ; 


that there 




no hope 


ofbisravisiti 


gil again 


and 


that he c 


ould not be e 


■nployod i 
d spirits L 


nthe 


dark abo 


de of departe 


the 


cheerful 


and bappv ni 




hieti 


he might be in liiis 


world of 


ight. 


Thiaide 


a is eipressed 


also, in a 


most 


tender n 


anner by Ihe Psalmist 




Wiltthoa 


ahow wonder U. 


thDdeadJ 





And the same feelings were evinced 
b; Hezehiab, the pious king of Israel ; 
Foi ^honl cannot ptatae (hGO? 
neaUi OBJiiiot oelobraw thee ; 



AIL -these gloomy and desponding 
views arose from the imperfect con- 
ception which they bad of the ftilure 
world. !t was to them a wotid of 
dense and gloomy shades — a world 
of night— of conscious eiistence in- 
deed—but still far away from light, 
and from the comforts which men en- 
joyed on Ihe earth. We are to re- 
member that the revelations then 
made were very few and obscure ; 
and we should deem it a matter of 
inestimable favor that we have a bet- 
ter hope, and have far more just and 
clear views of the employments of 
the future world. Vet probably our 
views of that world, wilh all Iha 
light which we have, are much far 
ther from the reality ihan the views 
of the patriarchs were from thone 



which we are permit 


ed to cherish. 


Such as ihey are, ho 


vever, they are 


fitted to elevate and 


cheer the soul. 
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20? 



8 Though the root thereof 
wax old ill the earth, and the 
stock thereof die ID the ground 

9 Yet through the scent o 



lIiB oartli, but we sliall enier a world 
oF light and glory, compared with 
which all ihat is glorious bere shall 
fade away. Not fur distant is lliat 
biassed world ; and in our trials we 
may look to it not with dread, as 
Job did to iho land of shudea, hut 
and joy. T WiU not 



Will . 



t fail, ( 



iling. 



It will spring up 

8, Though the Toatthtrti^wac old. 
Thougli life becomes almost emincl. 
Tlio idea is, though the root of ibe 
tree be very old, yet it does nut be- 
come wholly lifeless. Il is not like 
an old man, when life goes out alto- 
gether. In the very aged root there 
will be vitality still ; but not so in 
man. IT Though the sloek tkereof. 
The iiam^i— literally ihnt which is 
cut off— WIB, Tile meuningia, tdat 
when the trunk of ibe ir"- :« -■' 
down and dies altogether 
mains in the root; but w 
falls, life is wholly eitinct. 

9. Yet, through the ictia of iBoter. 
The word here rendered tceta (l 

means properly lli- -•■ ■"- — 



life I 



water, it will bud, and bring 
forth boughs like a plant, 

10 But man dieth, and ' wast- 
eth away : yea, man givelh up 
the ghost, and where is he ? 



young plant— as fresh and vigorous 
aa a plant that is set out. 

10. But man dietli, and icaateth 
away. Marg, Is weakened, or ma off. 
The Hebrew word l,^\n) means to 
overthrow, prostrate, discomfit; and 
hence to be weak, iVail, or waste 
KWBy. TheLXX render it, '.^,^.,« 

' VT^iiai;0X"o — "lO" dying goes 



any I 



exhales 



Cant.^ ii. 13, vii."J4. Gi 
The idea is very delicate and poetic. 
It is designed lo denote a gentle and 
pleasant contact— not a rush of water 
—by which the tree is made to live. 
It snAafes, so to speak, the vital influ- 
ence ftom the water— as we are re- 
freshed and revived by grateful 



■r sprn 






brijig forth boughs — T'ltiJ. This 
word usually means a harvest. Gen. 

meanB, as hero, a bough, or branch. 



away. Herder render 


it, " b 


LSpOW 


is gone 


' The idea 


is,' be 




vanishe 


s. He lea 




ing 
ger 




P °8»',^ , JJ 


ere is^n 


no shoi 








princip 


e! " O^'clur 


e. 'this 


rel 


wholly 


to his living ajrain 




earth, a 


nd not to the 


queslio 


nab 


his fula 




Thati 


a d 


ferenli 


quiry. Tbe 


main id 


aw 


Job he 


re is, that w 


hen man d 


there is 


no gerrainali 


g princ 


pie. 


there is 


in a tree iha 


t is cu 


dow 



Of tbe truth of this 
doubl ; and this comparison of man 
with the yegeiabla world, must have 
early occurred to mankind, and hence 
' ' whether he would 



. Butm 






Other 
spring up 

Will 



things that a 
again and live 

and does not spring up again. \ 
he not be likely, therefore, to havi 
existence in some future slate, and to 
spring up and flourish there ? " The 
■■ aaysRosenmnller, "made 
lo be the symbol of death, 
ig cut down, do not live 
om whose roots no germs 
s pine and cypress, which 
idinburtal-places.orwere 
to be placed at the doors 
of tbe houses of the dead " IT Man 
givethupthegliost. Expires, or dies, 
all thatthe word (5U) means. 
" giving up the spirit or 



the gho! 

I ilsclf— i> 






i Heb 
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11 ^s llie waters fail from the 
sea, and the flood decajetli and 
drieth up : 



word, nor is it in tile corresponding 
Greek word in the New TeBtament. 
Comp. Acts T. 10. 

1]. Aa Ike Tcaiers fail from ike sea. 
As the waters evaporate wtiolly, and 
leave the bottom wholly dry, so it is 
witli niBn, who pasaea entirely away, 

fact Job refers here, is not known. 

dried up so as to furnish a ground for 
this comparison. Noyes renders it, 
" the lake," Dr, Good, without the 
Ehghleat authority, renders it, "as 
the billows pass away with the tides." 
Herder sopposes it to mean that till 
tlie waters fail from the sea man will 
not rise again, hut the Hebrew will 
Dot bear this interpretation. Frobablv 
tlie true interpretation is, that whici) 
makes the word rendered sea (d;) 
refer to a lake, or a slngnant pool. 
See Notes on laa. li. 15, lix. 5. The 
word is applied not unfrequenlly to a 
lake, as to the lake of Gcnesarelh, 
Hum. ixiiv. 11 ; to the Dead Sea, 



12 So man lirth down, and 
■isclh not 1 I ill the heavens ° be 
lo more, thcj shall not awake 
lOT be raised out of their steep. 



again c 



It ii 






i. Dent. 

ised, also, to denote 
lis. 5, and the Eiiphra 
1. U is also «mplo}e. 
I brazen sea that was m 
jn, and placed in front of 



by Solom 
the tempi' 
no reason to doubt, therefore, that it 
may be used here to denote the col- 
lections of water, which were made 
by torrents pouring down from the 
mouncains, and which would after a 
little while wholly evaporate, IT And 
ihefieod decay eth. Theriver— li/J ■ 
Suuh an occurrence would be com- 
mon in the parched countries of the 
East. See Notes on ch. vi. 15, seq. 
As such torrents vanish wholly away, 
so it was with man. Every vesUgo 
disappeared. Comp. 2 Sam. liv. 14. 
19 So man iielh down, and HaeUi 
not. He lies down in the grave and 



IT TOi the heavens he no more. That 
is, never ; for such is the fair ineer- 
protation of the passage, and this ac- 
cords with its design. Job means to 
lay, undoubtedly, that man would 
■- -- the land of the 



appear 



ntbe. 



ouldn 
a sprout 



he goes away from the earth never 
to return. Whether he believed in 
a future state, or in the future resur- 
rection, is another question, and one 
that cannot be determined from this 
passage. His complain! is, that the 
present life is short, and that man 
wlien he has once passed through it 
cannot return to enjoy it ag^n, if it 
has been unhappy; and he asks, 
therefore, why, since it was so short, 
Ighe not be permitted to enjoy 
lUt molestation. It does not ibl- 



more, or would pass away. The hea- 
vens are the most permanent and en- 
during objects of which we have any 
knowledge, and are therefore used lo 
denote permanency and eternity. See 
Psalm bixis. 36, 37. This verse, 
therefore, is simply a solemn declara- 
tion of the belief of Job that when 
man dice, he dies to live no more on 
the earth. Of the truth of this, no 
one can doubt— and the truth is as 
important and Difeeting aa it is un 
doubted. If man could come back 
again, life would be a different thing. 
If he could revisit the earth to repair 
the evils of a wicked hfe, to repent 
of his errors, to make amends tor his 
fiiults, and to make preparation for 
afiiture world, it would be a different 
thing to live, and a different thing ic 






aveU 






road of life, he treads a path which is 
not to be traversed again. When he 
neglects an opportunity to do good, 
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13 Oh that thou wo 


Idesthide 


m 


e in the gra 


e, that thou w 


ould- 


es 


t keep me 


secret, 


unli 


J^l 


iT 


cannot be 


recalled. 


""wiT 


n he 




mmite an off 


nee, he c 






b 


ok to repair 


the evil 


""tie 


falls^ 




d dies, and 


lives no 




He 




tera on'other 


scenes, o 


d'i'r 


midst 


ii 




ofanothBf 




How 








the p 


sBing 




cment, and 


o be prepared 


to go 


h 


nee, to vetEirn 




Th 


idea 




re preaeiiled 


a one iha 


is CO 




w 


Ih llie poets. 


Thus i 




says: 



wrath be past, tliat thou w 
appoint me a set time, ajid re- 
member me ! 



Noi est iKitpecua una HotmieadD. 
13. O that than tBouldest hide me in 
tliegraee, Coaip. Notes on ch. ill. 11, 
seq Heb. in S/irol— iisffla. Viilg. 
j« in/Bj-no. Sept. (,■ ^in— m Hades. 
On the meaning of tiie' word Skeol, 
see Notes on Isaiah v. 14. It does 
not mean here, I thinic, the grave, 
H means the region of departed spir- 
itB, the place of the dead, where he 
wished to be, until the tempest of 
the wrath of God should pass by. 

where the fury of that 



Ou the 1 



i whe 



Bhe V 



waning of this pae- 



siderable variety of opinion aiming 
eipoaltora. Many suppose that the 
word here properly means (A* grave^ 
and that Job was willing to wait 
there until llie wrath of God should 
be spent, and then that he desired to 
be brought forth in the general resur- 
rection of the dead. So the Chaidee 
interprets it of the grave — Sn^lIJS. 
There is evidently a desire on the 
part of Job to be hid in some secret 
place until the tempest of wrath 
should sweep by, and until he 
should be safe. The ' 
liun that he would li< 
future period, and i 






it is said that men would go Into 
holes and caverns until the storm of 
wrath sliould pass by, or in order to 
escape it. But wiiether Job meant 
grave, or the place of departed 
ils, cannot be (lelermiDed, and is 
material. In Ihe view of the an- 

the other. The entrance to Sheot 
was the grave ; and eitlier of them 
would furnish the prelection sought. 
It should he added, (hat the grave 
was with the ancients usually a 






: roch, I 



idea of 



Ef\«r the prose 




ofGodsh™ld 


ass by. It is prohably 


a wish for a s, 




place— where 




from a storm. 





Kuck a place might auggi 
a hiding-place frorn the ragitig siorm, 
H TkatlhotiwouldeBtitppmntmeaset 
time. When I should be delivered 
crroscued. Herderrenders this, "Ap- 
point me then a new term." The 
word rendered " a set lime"— pH — 
means, properly, something decreed, 
prescribed, appointed; and here an 
appointed lime when God would re- 
member or revisit him. It is the ex- 
pression of his lingerine love of life 
He had wished to die. He was borno 
down by heavy trials, and desired a 
release. He longed even for ihe 
grave. Comp. ch. iii. Sl)-S2. But 
there is the instinctive love of life in 
his bosom, and he asks that God 

remote, in which he would return to 
him, and permit him to live again. 

ture life — though remote; and he is 
wilting to he hid for any period of 
time until the wralh of God should 
pass by, if he might live again. Such 
is (he lingering desiie of life in the 
bosom of man in iho severest trials, 
id the darkest hours; and so in- 

the most remote period with the hope 
of life. Nature speaks out in the de- 
sires of Job ;^ and one of the objects 
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14 If a mill! die, shall " lie 
live again ? all liic days of my 

a 1 Th. 4 14-16, ( 1 Co, IS. 51-H. 
lure Eiate in tbe severe trials to ivliicli 
tiB was BubJBCled. We cannot but re- 
mark hore, wliat support and consola- 
tion would he have found in the clear 
revelation which we have of the fu- 
ture world, and what a debt of grati- 
tude do we owe to that gospal which 
has brought life and immonalitj to 
light I 

14, ff a man die, shall he live a%aiTi} 
This is B sudden transition in the 
thought. He hod unsconscinusly 
worked himself up almost to the be- 
lief tlint tnan miglit live again even 
on the enrlh. He had asked to bo 
hid somewhere— even in ifae srave 
—until the wrath of Rod should be 
I then that God would 
m, nnd bring him forth 
Here he checks him- 






leniber h 
again to life 
self- It cam 
wUl live agi 



t be, he 



s, that IT 



1 on the earth The 



arth. Any hope of that kind i 



intil 

the change come— whatever that 
may be. It JIU the days of my ap- 
pointed time, ''KaS-my warfare ; 

Notesonch. vii. 1, V WiUIiadt. 1 
will endure with patience my Irinls 
I will not seek to cat short the timt 
of my service. H Till mj ehangi 
come. What this should be, he does 
not seem to know. It might be relief 
from sufferings, or it might be happi- 
ness in some future state. At all 
events, this stats of things could not 



15 Thou Shalt call, and I will 



mile, 



rer his yonth or 
rotius, and after 
md Nojes, 



nilar t 



I, Sapplicibus, ' 



this 



he earth i 



from Euripides. 
1080, seq. 

Hfow Sis sluai, iroi ylfitrrcs aS raM» ; t.t.X, 

The whole passage is thus elegantly 
translated by Grotius ; 



Bnli,dn|l]iliai 



iro, id ei 















Tha thought here expressed cannot 
but occur to every reflecting mind. 
There is no one who has not leh that 
ho could correct the errors und follies 
life, if ho were pertnilted to 



live 



a gam. 



t then 



good reason why it should not be so. 
What a world would this be if man 
kittle that he might return and repair 
Is of his course by living it 
-low securely in sin 
How little would he 

Haw little concerned 

to be prepored ibr the life to come ' 
God has, therefore, wisely and kindly 
put this out of the question ( and 
there is scarcely any safoguard of 



over again 
would he li 



n than this fact 
I that : 



We 



here expressed by Job, aru iub hji- 
propriate e:ipression9 of a pious heart. 
Man should wait patiently in trial till 
his change comes. To the friend of 
God (hose sorrows will be brief, A 
change will soon coma — the last 
change — and a change ibr the bel- 
ter. Beyond that, there shall be no 
chnngs; none will be desirable or 
desired. For that time we should 
patiently wait, and all the sorrows 
which may intervene hefoTB that 
conies, we should potienlty bear. 

15, Thou slialt call, and I loill an- 
swer thee.. This is language taken 
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answer thee : thou wilt have a 

desire to the work of thiue hands. 

16 For " nowthoQ numberest 

my steps : dost thou not watch 



fromcouttaorjuaticB. It refers, pro- 
bably, not to a fiilure time, but to the 
present. ' Cnll thou now, and I will 

come at once to trial ; to have the 
miitter adjuated before he should 
leave the world. He could not bear 
tJie idea of going out of tha world 
under the imputations which were 
lying on him, and he asked for an 
opportunity to vindicate himself be- 
fore his Maker. Comp. Notes on 
ch. ix. 16. H Tliou wilt have a desire 
ta the iBork of thine hands. To me, 
one of thy creatures. This shouJd, 
with more propriety, ba rendered ' 






isitj- 



It i 



Dthou 



t wish that God would show 
im aa one of his 
luJd bring the mat- 
ter lo a speedy issue. The word hero 
rendered, ' have n desire' (Slban), 
means literally to be or become pale 
(from C)0», sUmr, so called from 
its paleness, like the Greek aoyimoi; 
from aiij'ds, white) ; and then tire verb 
means to pine orlong after any thing, 

16 For tunc thoTt numberest my 
slepg Thou dost make strict in- 
quny into all my conduct, that thou 
mayest mark my errors, and hold me 
bound to punishment. The sense is, 
that God treated him now with sa- 
verit) , and he besought him to have 
pity on him, and bring him to trial, 
and give him an oppottutiily to vin- 
dicate himself. 

17 My tranagressian is sBolcd )^. 
The verb rendered sealed up (of^H) 
means to seal, to close, to shut op. 
See Notes on tsa. viii. 16, Comp. 



Notes on Job ix. 7. It w 
*ith the atidents to use a 
ve use a look. Money v 






theai 

again, l /m a iag-i- 
ll-xa . So Jerome, in taceulo. So 
Iha LXX, (•■ pcf!.art(w. The word 
li^S means usually «iH»iH«{l Bam. 
XIV. 2i). Cant. i. 13), or any thing 
bound up (comp. Job xxvi. 8 Hoa 
siii. la. Ex. x,l 34. Prov. xivi. 8 
Isa. viii. 16. Gen.xlii. 35. Cant. i. 
la Prov. vii. 20) ; but here it is not 
improperly rendered a bag. The 
idea is, that they were counted and 
numbered like money, and tlien 
sealed up and carefully put away 
Gud had made an accurate estimate 
of their number, and he seemed care- 
fully to guard and observe them— aa 
a man does bags of gold — so tliat 
none might be lost His sins seemed 
to have become a sort of valuable 
treasure lo the Almighlj, none of 
which he allowed now to escape hia 
notice. IT Jtnd thou seiaeH up mine 
iniguity. Noyea renders this, " and 
thou addest unto mine iniquity." 
Good, " thou tiest together mine ini- 
quity." The word here used (^EU) 
means properly to patch; to patch 
together; to sew ; to join together as 
ers do their work; and than 
IB or forge — as a falsehobd; — 
to join a malicious charge to a person. 
Thus in Ps. cxix. 69, " The proud 
iiB forged a lie (Ip.vi I^EB) against 
e," that is, they have joined a lie 
me, or devised this story about me. 
So in Job xiii. 4, " Ye axeforgeTsof 
lies." Tha word does not occur 
elsewhere. The Greeks have a simi- 
lar expression in the phrase Qa^jiir 
Fjth — whence the word oaiuo'dos. 
Tha word here, it seems to me, is 
used in the sense of seinins iip monev 
™n a, ..■lin. If. Thi 
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18 And surely the 
falling ' Cometh to nought, 
the rock is removed out o 

1 fudeth. 3 ov^:fiowest 



e of counting 
it. The sum la marked on the bag, 
und a seiil affixed to it to aatlienticate 
it, and it is thus pasEed from one lo 
anotliei without tile trouble of count- 
ing. If a seal is placed on the bag, 

without being opened for aiamina- 
lion. It is usual now in the Eaet for 
indred piastres. 



w.: 






called " 



pursi 

by" 

ii. 285, Chardtn, and PicC. Bihte m 
loc. The Eonse here is, that God had 
cuTefullj numbered Ms sins, and 
marked them, and meant that none 
of them should escape. He regard- 
ed them HB very great. They could 
now be referred to in the^oas, with- 
out the trouble of castins up the 
iiinoant again. The sins of a man's 
past lile are summed up and marked 
wiib reference to the future judgment. 
18. Jlnd surely tile mmintain fall- 
ing. Marg. Fadelh. The sense of 
this is, that the hope of man in re- 
gard to living again, must certsinly 
fail — as amountain falls and does not 
rise again ; as the rock Is removed, 
and is not replaced ; or as the waters 
wear away the stones, and they dis- 
appear. The hope of dying man 
was not like the tree that would 
spring up again (vs. 7-9) ; itwaslike 
the falling mountain, the wasling 
waters (ver. 11), the rock that was 
removed. The reference in the 
phrase before us is, probably, lo a 
mountain that settles down and dis- 



^.P?,' 



^s the c 
ulsions of nature, 
s not rise again, but is gone toi 
ear no more. So Job says it v 
nan. II And the rock is remov 

earthquake shakes it, and 
I'esitlrom its foundation, and il 
replaced. 



19 The waters wear the 

ines ; thou '^ washest awaj the 

things which grow out of the 

dust of the earth ; and thou de- 

stroyeat the hope of man. 

19. The tuaters wear the stotiea 
By their constant attrition Ihey wcai 
away even the hard rocks, and the; 
disappear, and return no more. The 
sense is, tliat constant changes are 
going on in nature, and man resem- 
bUs those objects which are removed 
to appear no more, and not the pro- 
ductions of the vegetable world that 
spring up agnin. It is possible that 
there may also he inc Itded the idea 
here, tbnt the patience, constancy, 
firmness, and life of any man must be 
worn out by long continued trials, as 
even hard rocks would he worn away 
by the constant attrition of waters. 
IT Thouieaskest avtay. Marg. O-ner- 
floutest. This is literally the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew tfisviT). But there 
is included the sense of washing 
away A^ the inundation. VT/ietMngs 
which grow out of the dust of me 
earth. Herder and Noyes translate 
this, " the floods overflow the dust 
of the earth," and this accords with 
the interpretation of Good and Rosen- 
mUiler. So Castellio. renders it, and 
so Luther — Trapfen fiOsaea die Erde 
weg. This is probably the true 
sense. The Hebrew word rendered 
' the things which grow out' (n^BD), 
means properly that which is poured 
out — iVom HBO , to pour out, to spread 
out — and is applied to grain pro- 
duced spontaneously from Kernels ol 
the former year, without new seed. 
Lev.ssv.5-ll. 2KingExis.39. See 
Notes on ha. xssvii. 30. But here 
it probably means a flood— that which 
flows out— and which washes away 
the earth. U The dust of the earth. 
The earth or the : " 



of si 



The 



flood sweeps away the soil, so the 

hope ofman was deirtroyed. H Thou 

destroy est the hope of man. By death 

-for so the connection dsmands. It 
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20 Thou prevailest for ever 
against him, and he pasaeth ; 
ibou changest his countenance, 
and seiidest him away. 

21 His eons come to lionour, 
and he knoweth it not ; and 

iathe language of despondency. The 
tree would spring up, but man would 
die like a remoind rouli, Jilie land 
washed away, lilte a faJIing raouti- 






jiild 11 



Johhad at times a hope of a fuH 
atnte, yet ihut hope seenia at times, 
fliao, wholly to fail hiin, and he sink! 
down in utter despundcncy. At beat, 
his views of the flilure world wert 
dark and obscure. He seems to havf 
had at no time clear concepliona of 
iieaven— of the future holiness and 
blessedness of the righteous', but he 
anticipated, at best, only a rsBidciicc 
in the wofld of disembodied spirits- 
dark, dreary, sad ;— a world to which 
the ' grave was the entrance, and 
where the light was as darkness. 
With such anticipations, we are not 
to wonder that his mind sank into 
despondenoy; nor nre we (o be sur- 
prised at the espressiona which he 
so otien used, and which seem bo in- 
consisCont with Ihe feelings which a 
child of-God ought to cherish. In 

but not his despondency ; let ua copy 
hia example in hia better moments, 
and when he was full of confidence 
in God, and not Ma language of com- 
plaint, and hia unhappy reflectionH un 
the government of ihe Moat High. 

30 Tliimprtvailtslfor ever against 
htm rhou dost always show that 
thou art stronger than ho is. Ho 
never shows that he is able to can- 
tend with God H And he passeth. 
Ho cannot stand before thee, but is 
vanquished and pjsses off the stage 
of being II Thau chanqe^ liis coun- 
ISTUiHce. Possibly the allusion is to 
the change produced by death. The 
countenance that glowed with heallh 
and was flushed with beauty and hope 
—blooming as the rose— is made pula 
«fl the lily under the hand of God, 



tliey are brought low, but he per- 
ceiveth it not of them. 

22 But his flesh upon him 
shall have pain, and bis soul 
within him shall mourn. 



What an affecting eshibition of the 
power of God ! If And seitdest hivi 
away. Thte language seema to he 
that of especlation that man would 
slilt live though he was sent away; 
but all his hopes on earlh were blast- 
ed, and he went away from hia 
frionds and possessions to return no 

SI. Hia sons come to kanor, and he 
kaotattk it not. He ia unacquainted 
with what is passing on Ihe earth. 
Even should that occur which is most 
gratifying to a parent's heart ; should 
his children rise to stations of honor 
and influence, he would not be per- 
mitted to enjoy the happiness which 
every father leela when hia eons do 
well. This is suggested as one ol 
the evilsof death, if JheijaTehTOKght 
low, but he pereeivetk it not of ihtm. 
He ia not permitted to sympathize 

their triale. This ia another of the 
evils of death. When hia children 
need his counsel and advice, he is 
not permitted to gjire it. Heistaken 
away from his family, and revisits 

23. Sul his fieah tipon him akall 
have pain. Dr. Good renders this, 
'■ hie flesh shall drop away from him." 
This is BvidBnllj a representation of 
the elate of the man uflier he was 
dead. He would be ukan away from 
hope and from bis friends. Hia body 
would be committed to the gr.sve, 
and his spirit would go Co iha wurld 
of shades. The image in the mind 
seems to have been, that his flesh 
luld be cMild and 



ihill. 



:>u!d t 



red by 



There «■ 
Bsion that the soul would be 
I of this in its distant and 
ode. and the descriptian is 
grave us if ihu body 



of ih 
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Til is lliuught i 



J the 



Ihui 



wlilcrh 



griive 



my I 



We think of ourselves ia its darkness 
sad chilliness. We insensibly 8ii)i- 
pose that we shall be con sci dub there. 
Aiid hence we dread so much the 
Irir.cly, ssd, and gloomy residence in 
Ibci lumb. The meaning of the word 
rendered "shall have pain"— Mtr— 
is to be sore, to be 0rievi!d, affiicted, 
gad. It is by the imagination, that 
pain is hure Btlributed tu the dond 
body. Bui Job was not alone in this. 
We all feel the Bame thing when we 
think of death. H ^itd his soul with- 
m sliall mown. The sonlthat is 



vithln hin 



shall t 



sad; thai i 



' Aa. 1. 818. 

The idea of Job is, (hat it would leave 
all ihe comforts of this life i il would 
bo separate fTOni fumily and friends ; 
it would go lonely and ssd to the land 
of shades and of night. Job dreaded 
* " ' d life; and in the future 



uotld. 






view, th 


ere was nothing to charm 


and attrn 


ct. There 


he expected 




wander i 


darkness a 


d sadness; 




from Iha 


gloomy wo 


rid he expcc 
,er. Eieliho 


ed 




no more for 


m, 


however 


has render 


ed this verse 




as to p 


e a differo 


nt significat 


on. 


which m 


ay perhaps 


bo tliB true 






il«i sich !« er 


bcuUbl 












'■His tro« 


bles pertain 


onlytohims. 


If; 


his gtie 


relaiea to 


himself alone. 


Aecordiii 


g to this, th 


e idea is iha 


he 



ir all h 






himself Ho k cut off fr. 
living, and is not permitted to sh 
in the joys nud sorrows of bis posli 
ty, nor they in bis. He hae no knt 
ledge of nny thing that pertains 
ihiim, nor do they participate in 
griefs. Whatafiood oflightaLdjoy 



:>uld h 






a world of perfe 

ther:ghl«0U8-in 

thanks do we owt 

of our religion— to nim » 

Resurrection and the Life 



light and joy for 
the Great Author 






litted to look upon the grave 



hearts full of peace and joy ' 
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l^^tliTa^hB'.^MJobofraSwiuidiioproBtBliletBlktYS.S, 3); reproaches hhn wiOi hnvine 
cost off the ftai of God, snd with pnreimig a trnin of amupent diat m« full proof thai he had 
GoTwaFe^jla'doMniUction Kis prilt (vs. 6, 6) j bocuisb Mm of nrropmoa and BBlf^wnfi. 
dence, fill ipeBking >b If ho bud bnon ibe Brat ™n that wai honi,or wm made lefciB thr bUd, 
or gnrloiHlood tboiocret of God (v!. 7, B) J lajg tbot tho^had bad motoaiDple opportoniliei 
tbi ohnervation fhan ho hud, Bineo tbaia were men among ihem old enooA to lia bii 6ther (vs. 
fl, 10) i and Mh" him wby ho -raffere hinuelf W give nltenoM io eiijio.noin 11^ tbwe (ya. 1 1 
-131. lOn Ibo secinid pari (vi. M-35), he gtvM a nnpbTc deicnphon oftho mlaery which m 
vniiooa wajB «ill pimue B »Wd oinn. This paitli mads up, appsrontlj, o.ihar of a atii..g 
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M fentM iMon vbiilt bn 









SBOfSDli- 



liyman. He i 



1 itaUiiinoTS picdeular] jr,wfaHt would lie Ihecondlllun 
pain ; ho vaiijd be njbject to alarmi i he would have 
impelled to waodet abniBd for breid, and trouble snd 
. (4.) HeBUteiuiir«i9inftiTthit,lfaR(beinaheBnn 
-'-- ' 8 implngei on the erool principles of the diyioo 



lis bulkier 

■ernment lad law, and he conn ... .... __ 

It bo ifctolilai he conid neiljjei bo rioh, nor honored, nor lodj-liYOd, v». B7-ao. (6.) Aod 

he hnxKrilei fbi In xlie midst of hi) coaAdeni» and oeooiily Ve would be cut down borore 



his time— lite unripe finit, or lifeo a fedlng flower, tb, 31 -3S. AlUhit 
the ciicamstanceo of Job, mi »=> » ob.iovaly de.igned 



; the more deoplv felt by Job, 
lion, and gliengthened % Iho 



fpHEN answered Eliphaz the 
Temanite, and said, 
3 Should a wise man utter 
' vain knowledge, and fill his 
beUj with the east wind ? 

I kximle^c iifwaii. a 1 Ti, 6. 4. S. 



3. SftoaZd a MJis« mow. Referringto 
Job, end to his clsims to be esteemed 
wise. Se«eh. i;ii.3,siii.3,6. The 
argument of Eliplsoz here is, thai the 
Kentiments which Job hod advanced 
were a eufiicient refutation of has pre- 
tensions to wisdom. A wise mun 
would not be guilty of mere talk, or of 
using language that conveyed no 
ideas. If fJtler. Literally, uresicer. 
It refers to the replies which Job had 
tiade to the arguments of Ilia trie nds. 
T Vain knowtedge. Marg. Know- 
ledgtefwind. Si the Hebrew. Sea 
■ih. vi. 26,Yii. 7. The UTind i» tiBOd 
la denote what is unsubslanUal, vain, 
changing. Here it is used as an em- 
blem of ren:iBrks which were vain, 
empty, and irrelevant. H SnA JSX 
his bMg. Fill his mind with unsiib- 

as little htled for utility sb the east 
wind is for food. The image is, ' he 
lills himself with mere wind, and then 
blows it out under pretence of deliv- 
ering the maiims of wisdom.' ? With 



3 Should he reason with un- 
profitable talk ? " or with speech- 
es wherewith he can do no good 1 

4 Yea, thou " casteat off fear, 
and restrainest 'prayer before 
God. 



the t 



St wind. The eiial wind was 
i)y tempestuous and vehement, 
iltry, and destructive to vegela- 
It passed over vast deserts, and 
' ■ * ' by great dryness 



!r of die. 



sed her 






was eh 



nothing profitable. 

3. Should he Tcttson viitk unpTofita- 
Me talk ? It does not become a man 
professing to be wise lo make use of 
words that are nothing to the purpose. 
The aense is, that what Job said 
amounted to just nothing. 

4, YeathoucttsteetBfffrar. Mnrg, 
Maktst void. Fear here meens the 
fear or reverence of God ; and the 

I, that Job h: 



. proper 



!t for hia 



I or respeoi 
Maker in his argument. He had de- 
fended principles and made assertions 
which implied great disrespect for ths 
Deity. If those doctrines were true ; 
if be was right in his views about 
God, then he was not a being who 
could be reverenced. NoconfideO0« 
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5 Fof thy mouth ' uttereth 



could be placed in his govaniment; 
no worship of such a being could be 
mninlnineil, Eliphaz does not refer 
heio 80 much to what was personal 
viithJob,a3lobisprindpUs. He does 
nol mean eo much to affirm that he 
himself had lodt all reverence for God, 
afl that his argumetits led to that. 
Job had mainlamed that God did not 
in this life reward and punish men 
810011/ accordinsto their deserls. If 
this was HO, Eriphaz says, Ihen it 
would be impossible lo honor him, 
and religion and worship would be 
at an end. The Hebrew word ren- 
dered 'easiest off' — more accurately 
rendered in the margin ' makest void' 
pBR) — implies this. IE ^nd reatrain- 
eat prayer before God. Marg. speech. 
The Hebrew word (Wj-t!) means 
properij' meditation — and parlicularly 
meaitaliOD about divine tilings. Ps. 
csil. 97. Then it means devotion — 
as to meditate on divine things is a 
part of devotion. It may be applied 
to any part of devotion, and seems to 
be not improperly rendered prayer. 
It is that devotion which finds ullor- 
ance in the language of prayer. The 
word rendered reiitraineil — SISFl — 
means to s/inE« o/— lilte the beari; 
then to cut off, to take away, detract, 
withhold ; and the idea here is, thai 
the views which Job maintained were 
such as to sap the very foundations of 
religion. If God treated the right- 
eous and the wielded alike, the one 
would have nothing lo hope and the 
other nothing lo fear. There could 
be no ground of encouragement to 
pray lo hira. How could the right- 
eous pray tu him, unless there was 
ev.'doncB that he was tho friend of 
virtue? How could iboy hope for his 
special blessing, if he were disposed 
to treat tho good and the bad alike f 
Why was it not juat as well lo live 
in sin as lo be holv.' And bow could 
such a being be the object of confi- 
dence or prayer.' Eliphaz mistook 
the nionning of Job, and pressed his 



thine iniquity, and thou chooses! 
the tongue of the crafty. 



farther than he intended; 
and Job was not entirely able to vin- 
dicate his position, or to sLow how 
the consequences stated by El 1 1 az 
could bo avoided. They h 11 nt d 
the compute and full view of Ih fu a 
state of retribution reveal I th 
gospel, and that joould liav eviotf d 
the whole diffieidty. .^ut I s e o 
how the considerations h ged 

by this ancient sago of the t nd n y 
of Job's doctrine can be a o d d f 
it be applied to the view f tl s 
who hold that .iM men will bad 
at death. If that be the truth tl n 
who can fail to see that the t d y 
must be to make men cast off the fear 
of God, and to undermine all devo- 
tion and prayer? Why should men 
pray, if all are lo be treated alike at 
death ? How can men worship and 
honor a being who will treat the 
good and the had alike? How can 
we have confidence in a being who 
makes no distinction in regard to 
ohnracler.' And what inducement 
can Ihere be lo be pious, when all 
men shall be made as happy as Ehey 
can be forever whether they are pious 
or nol ? We are not to wonder, 
therefore, that the system tends every 
where to sap the foundations of virtue 
and religion; thai it malt es no man 
better; and that where it prevails, it 
banbbes religion and prayer from the 

5. Forihymoulhalteretk rMne ini- 
quity. Marg. teacheth. That is, 'your 
whole argument shows that you are 
a guilty man. A man who can defend 
such positions about God 






r have 



any proper ■ 



for the Most High.' 
iif pursue an arflumenl,and defend 
posiltons, that shall as certainly show 
that he is destitute of religion as 
though he lived an abandoned life ; 
nd ho who holds opinions that are 
ishonorable to God, can no more he 
pious man than if he dishonored 
God by violating his law. ¥ Thou 
choosest the tongjce of tlie crafty. In- 
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6 Thine " own mouth con- 
dcmoeth thee, and not I ; yea, 
thine own lips testify against 
ihee. 

7 Art thou the first man that 



slead of pursuing an argument with 
candor and sincerity, you have re- 
BOrlsd to miseiable sopfiiama, Euch qb 
cunning diepulants use, Vou finve not 
Bliowed a disposition la afcerlain and 
defend the Irath, but have relied on 
the arts and evasions of the eublle dis- 
putant and the rhetorician. Hia whole 
discourse, according to Elipliaz, was 
a worlt of mere art, designed to blind 
his liearfirs; to deceive lliem with a 
rnvorable opinion of hispietv ; and to 
give some plausible, but delusive 
view of the government of God. 

Thine own mmtth condemneth 



thet. That 



, the 









joa have ottered shi 
not be a pioue man. 

7. Art thoxt the first man that wm 
horn? Hast thou li 



(be< 



andlr 



all the 



now speak so arrogantly and con- 
fidentty i* Thisqneslion was asked, 
becBUKB,in the estimation of Eliphaz 
and his friends, wisdom was supposed 
ivilb long 



with an opporli 
varied observe 
Job they r, 



y for extended a 






10. 

irded as comparatively 
T Wast tkou made be- 
fore the hills? The muunlains and 
the hills arc often represented as 
being the oldest of created objects, 
pro\>ab1; because they are the most 
ancient' things that appear on earth. 
Springs dry up, and waters change 
their beds ; cities are built and decay ; 
liingdoms rise and fall, and all the 
monuinenCs of human skill and art 
perish ; but the hills and 

1 from age 



Thui 

Before the n 



II Psalm 



0.2: 






was horn 1 or wast thou made 
before ' the hills 1 

8 Hast ' thou heard the secret 
of God ? and dost thou restrain 
wisdom to thyself? 



So in Prov. v 



i. 35, in the dcscriptioi 



So the hills are called "everlasting" 
(Gen. ilin. 26), in alinsion lo their 
great anliquily and permanence. And 
BO ws, in common parlance, hava a 
sinular expression when we say of 
any thing that ' it is as old as the 
hi/ls.' The question which Eliphaz 
intends to ask here ofJob is, whether 
he had lived iVom the creation, and 
had observed every thing? 

8. Host tkmi heard the secret of 
Godf Literally, '■in the secret of 
God hast Ihou heard'— lio^l . The 
word rendered seo't* ("'"'O) means 
properly a couch, or eashion, on 
which one reclines— whether for 
table, o 



Hence 



a divan 



rciei 



ins together for famili 
1, Jer. vi. 11, »v. 17, or 
of judges, counsellors, or advisers 
for consullation, as the word divan is 
now used in Oriental countries. Ps. 
Ixixix. a Jer. isxiii. 18. Then it 
means any consultation, counsel, 

Iv. 15. Prov. IV. 22. Here God is 

represented in Oriental language, as 
seated in a divan, or council of slate ; 
there is deliberation about the con- 
cerns of his government ; important 
questions are agitated and decided; 
and Eliphaz aeUs of Job whether he 
had been admitted lo that council, 
and had heard those deliberations ; 
and whether, if he had not, he waa 

3ualified to pronounce as he hud 
one, on the plans and purposes of 
the Almighty. X .Snd dost thou re- 
strain wisdom to thyself? Having 
nhtained the seci«t of that council, 
art Ihou now keeping it wholly lo 
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9 What " knoweet thou that 
we know not 1 what understand- 
est thou which is not in us 1 

10 With us ore both the gray- 

lliyself — as a primi 
be supposed to I 
solved on in tb( 
listened in (he council of Jehovah, 
nnd dost thou now reserve all wis- 
dom to thyself?' 

9. What knineest thou that we know 
not 9 Wliat pretensions or claims (o 
wisdom have you which we have 
not ? We hove had, at least, equal 
advantages, and may be preswoitd to 
know OS much as you. 

10. Willi us are loth the gray- 
headed. That is, some of us who aro 
here are much older than iJiy lather ; 
or we express llie Henlimonts of such 
oged meu. Job had admitted (ch. 
xii. 12), that with the aged was wis- 
dom, and in length of days under- 
stDRdiDg; and Eliphaz here urges 
tttut on that principle lie and his 
tricnds had a claim to be heard. It 
would seem from this, that Job was 
very for from being regarded as an 
old man, and would probably be es- 
teemed as in middle life. The 
Targum (Chaldee) refers this to Elj- 
pliaz himself and his two friends. 
" Truly EliphaE, who is iioary- 
hended p''q^), and Bildad, (he long- 
lived (IJ'^lSp^'i), are with us, and 
Zopbar, who is older than thy 
father." But it is not certain that he 
meant to confine (he remark to them. 

B probable that this 



whole 



. the 



IB of others, and perhaps was 
o public contest. It is clear, I think, 
that Elihu was present, and heard it 
all (see ch. ixiii. 4), and ii would 
accord well with Oriental habits to 
suppose that this was a trial of skill, 
which many were permitted to wit- 
ness, and which was continued for 
a considerable time. Eliphaz may, 
therefore, have meant to say, Ibat 
among his friends who had nsscm- 



hended ' and very aged men, 
much elder than thy father 

11 Are the consolations n! 
God small with thee? is there 
any secret thing with thee T 



aged than Job, and who had had 
much longer experience in the world, 
11. Are the consolations of God 
small Tuith thee? The ' consolations 
of God' here refer probably to those 
considerations which had been sug- 
gested by Eliphaz and his friends, 
and which be Cakes to be the ' con- 
sohidons' which God had furnished 
for the afflicted. He asks whether 
they wore regarded by Johns of little 
value ? Whether ha was not willing 
to take such consolations as God had 
provided, and to allow them to sus- 
tain him instead of permitting him- 
self to inveigh against God f The 
LXX render this, " thou host been 
chastised less (ban thy sins deserve. 
Thou hast spoken wilh excessive 
haughtiness!" But the true idea 
seems to be, that Eliphaz regarded 
the considerations adduced by him 
and his friends as the gracious conso- 
lations which God had provided for 



ti afflici 



s the r< 



ults 



of all fbrmer reflections on the desit 
of God in sending trial. He now re- 
presents Job as regarding them as of 

directly at variance with them, f la 
there aay secret thing tuith theeP 
Noyes renders this, " and words so 
full of kindness to thee;" thai is, 
are they of no account to youf So 
Dr. Good and Wemyss, " or the 
addresses of kindness to thyself?" 
Luther translates it, " hut thou 
hast, perhaps, yet a secret portion 
with thee. Rosen mailer, "and 
words most guilty spoken towards 
thee." The LXX render it, "and 
thou hast spoken proudly beyond 
measure" — /irydXtn^ vnfuSali-orrai 
UXditixa^. The word which occurs 
in the Hebrew— US^, "i/ll, when it 
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my 



12 Why doth thine heart car- 
ry thee away 1 and what do tliine 
ejes wink at, 

13 That tbou turneat thy Bpi- 
rit against God, ' and leltest 









nsint. 



to conceal, and then to be secret 
ace the Greek IdS-m, and },ar- 
and tlie Latin lateo. In this 
'a understood liere by our 









pound word — from BX—a gentle 
sound, murmur, whisper ; whence it 
is used adverbially— BSi and CX^ ~ 
gentlj, softly, slowly — us of the slow 
giiitofBmourner,lKingsx7ii.27iand 
<rf water gently flowing, as iho water 
of Siloam, Isa. ?iii. 6. And benee, 
also, it may refrir lo loords flowing 
kiudly or gently 






1 the 



Eliphaz asks wlielher Job 
could despise or undervalue iho words 
spoken so gently and kindly towards 
Jiim ? A singular illustration, to be 
aura, of kindness, but still showing 
how the friends of Job estimated 
their own remarks. 






_ L in spite of the 
isofthBUuderstanding? Eli- 

Rhaz moans to represent iiim as whol- 
' uudar the influence of passion, 
instead of looking calmly and coolly 

to the resalts of past esperienoo and 
observation. 1[ ^nd what do thy eyes 
lOiii^ at ? This expression has given 
considerable perplexity to comm< ' 
tors. RosenniQller (and aHer 
Noyes) rooinrks that; the exprci 
indicates pride, haughtiness, and 
gance. \n Ps. xxxv. 19, it is ai 



such words go out of thy nioulh 1 
14 What '' is man, that ho 
should be clean 1 and he whick 
is born of a woman, that he 
should be righteous 1 

a haughty, froward, self-cnnfldcnt 



eudietl 



nhb hi 



The Hebrew word (tsfl) oeourri no 
where else, and it is therefore ditli- 
cult to determine its true significa- 
tion. The most probable manning is, 
to wink with the eyes as a gesture of 
pride and insolence. Comp. Notes 
on IsB. iii. 16. The Vulgate renders 
it, atlanitoshabesoctdaa? — ■ Why, as 
thongb meditating great things, hast 



1 eyes 



tonishra 



Schultens renders it,"^' Why do tliino 
eyes roll fury ?' — ^Ksrf fremitum vol- 
vuTdoculi tuiP Luther, " Why art 
thoa so proud ?" There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the word con- 
veys the idea of pride and haughtiness 
manifested in some way by the eyes. 
13. TViot Iktm tumest Ihy spirit 



turned against God 



a his dea 
races lo p. 
self-Bonfiden 



That youi 

instead of acquiescin 

The views of Job li 

and lo overweening 

and perhaps not improperly. 

14. What is man that he skoald be 
clean? The object of YAiphaz in this 
is to overturn the positions of Job 
that he was righteous, and had been 

Cunished beyond Ms deserts. He 
ad before maintained <eh. iv. 7.) 
that no one ever perished being in- 
nocent, and that the rigliteous «fero 
not cut olf. This was with liim a 
favorite position j and indeed the 
whole drift of the argument main- 
tained by him and his friends i 









re proof of uncommon guilt. Job 
I insisted on it that he was a right- 
is man, and had not deserved the 
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15 Behold, lie piitteth no trust 
in his saints ; yea, the heavens " 
are not clean in his sight. 

16 How much more aboniina- 



h bad CI 



■r. 19.S 



— H position which Elipliaz seems to 
hnve regurded as an aaserlion of in- 
nocence. To meet Ihis he now main- 
tains that no one U righteous ; tlmt all 
thai are born of women are guilty ; 
and in proorofthis lie goes buck to the 
oracle which had made bo deep an im- 
preasion on Itia mind, and to the de- 
claration then made to him that no 
one was pure before God. Ch.iv. He 
does not repeal it axactly as the ora- 
cle waa (hen delivered to him, but 
adverts to the substance of it, and 
regards it as final and indiBpulable. 
The meaning is, ' What ore all the 
pretensions of man to purity, when 
even the angels are regarded a a im- 
pure and Ibe heavens unclean?' VHe 
which is bora of a woman. Another 
node of denoting man. No particu- 
lar argument to maintain tbe doctrine 
of man's depravity is couched in the 



^tthalheisbomofawoniaD. Thi 
sense is, simply, liow can any one o 
the human family be pure ? 

15. Behold he jiultethno trust in /li^ 



semaiits," but nodoubt the same thing 
is intended. The reference ia to the 
angels, cailei titeie servants, and here 
saints (p'^''!ill>), holy ones. See Notes 
on ch. IV. 18. ¥ Yea, the hmtens are 
not clean in kis sight. In ch. iv. I^, 
" and his angels he charged with fol- 
ly ' The general ideals the same. 
God is so holy that all things else 
seem to be impure. The very heavens 
em (o be unclean when compared 



ivith hin: 



this 



We at 






denied; that Ihei 



g that the heav 



andci 



some in (be eight of God. The ob- 
ject is 10 Bet forth the exceeding pu- 
ritv of God, and the greatness of his 



ble and filthy ' is man, which 
drinkelh ■■■ iniquity like water I 

17 I will shew thee, hear me ; 
and that which I have seen 1 
will declare ; 

plaee in thcotogy among the sages ol 
Arabia. Thus it occurs inch. nxy. 
5, in the speech nf Bildad, when lie 
had nothing to say but to repeat the 
most cotnmon-place moral and theo- 
logical adages — 



Yob, til 






ilneth not ; 

,tghl! 



be a kind of proverb, c 



16. HoiB much more abominable and 
JUthy is man. How much mora than 
the angels, and than the heavens. In 
ch. iv. 19, the image is somevvhat 
different. There it fs, how can man 
be the objecl of the divine coufidanca 
since he Fives in a house of clay, and 
is so frail ? Here the image is more 
striking and forciblo. The word ren- 
dered filthy (nist) means, in Arabic, 
to beSDur, as mil li, and then to be cor- 
rnpt, in a moral sense. Ps. xiv. 3, liii. 
4. Here it means that man is denied 
and polluted, and this declaration ia 
a remarkable illustration of the an- 
cient belief of the depravity of man. 
IF Ifhick driTikelh iniquity like -mater ! 
This is 3 till a true, though a melnn- 
cboly account of man. He loves sin, 
and IS aa grsedy of it as a thirsty man 
is of water. Hs practises it as if it 
were his very nature — as much so as 
it is to drink. Perhaps too there may 
be an allusion, as Dr. Good supposes, 
to the large draught of water which 
the camel makes, implying that man 
is eiceedingly greedy of iniquity. 
Comp. ch. XX, 13, ixxiv. 7. Proy. 
six. 28. 

17. I will show thee. Set:. The re- 
mainder of this chapter is a violent 
declamation, designed to overwhelm 
Job with the proofs of personal guilt. 
Elinhaz professes to urge nothing 
which had not been handed down 
from hisancestorB,and was the result 
of careful observation. What be says 
is made up of apothegms and maxima 
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18 Which wise men have told 
from their fathers, and have not 
hid it ; 

19 Unto whom " alone the 
earth was given, and no stranger 

oDo.aa.s. 6Joi:i3.ij. 



/ by tradition from I; 

'hey had few or no wr 

iords, ond hence thej embodied 

its of llieir observation " 



tliat were regarded, as conlaining the 
results of ancient wisdom, all mean- 
ing thai God would UDtiieli tlie wick- 
ed, or ibat the wicked would be 
treated according to their deserts. 
Tiie implied inference all nlongwas, 
tliat Job, who had had ao rauny prooia 
of the divine diBpleasure, must be a 
wicked man. 

18. Ifhickwisf. nun have told from 
Ikeir fathCTg. Which they have re- 
ceived from their ancestor and com- 
municated to others. Knowledge 



the 



mitted them from one general 
another. V, Aadkicoenotkid'H. They 
have freely communicated the result 
of their observations to others. 

19, Unto toAoin atone ike earth imw 
given. Theiomd/the land or country 
where they dwelt. He refers to the 
period before ihey became =~— 
mingled with other nations, i 
fore Ihey imbibed any sontin 
nniniong from strangers. Thi 

' I will give you the result of 



, could not be pretended 

that they had been corrupted by 
foreign philosophy ; and wher " 
morals and iu sentiment they 
pure.' Probably all nations look 
back to SDch times of primeval sim- 
plicity, and freedom from corruption, 
when the sentiments on morals and 
religion were comparatively pi 
and before the people became ( 
rupt by the importation of foreign 
opinions. It ia a pleasing delusi 



' paaaed among them. 

30 The wicked man travaileth 
° witli pain ail Ms days, and the 
number '' of years ia hidden to 
the oppressor. 



— bnt usually all snch retrospections 
are the mere work of finc^. The 
world really grows wiser as it grows 
older; and in the progress of society 
it is a rare thing when the present ia 
not more pure and happy than Its 
early stages. The comfbrlj, jirivi- 
leges and intelligence of the patriarch- 
al age were not to be compared with 
those which we enjoy — any more 
than the condition of the wandering 
Arab is to be preferred to the quiet, 
peace, intelligence, and order of a 
calm. Christian home, V ffn stranger 
passed among them. No foreigner 

an admixture of strange doctrines. 
"Eliphaz here speaks liTte a genuine 
Arab, whose pride is in hii tongue, 
his sword, and his pwro blood." 
Xlmbreit. jt is possible, as Rosen- 
nQller suggests, that Eliphaz means 
to insinuate thai Job had been cor- 
rupted by tlie sentiments of the 
Chaldeans and Sabeans, and had de- 
parted from the pore doctrines of 

3D, TravaiUih with pain. That is. 
Ills sorrows are like the pains of 
parturition, Eliphaz means to say 
that he is a constant sufferer. IT Ml 
his days. It seems diflicak to see 
how tlney could have ever formed 
this universal maiim. It ia certainly 

ever. But in order to convey the 
doctrine that the wicked would be 
punished ii 









that the lift of the wicked would be 
miserable. There is some reason to 
think that this and what follows to 
the close of the chapter, is an an- 
cient fragment which Eliphaz re- 
hearses as containing the senti- 
ments of a purer age of the world, 
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21 'A dreadful sound is "in 
his ears -. in prosperity ' tbc d& 
strojer sliall come upon him, 

s hidden 

3. rsckoning of y 
laid up for ttie violent." So, also, 
Dr, Good. The Vulgate renders it. 
" and the number of the years of hii 
tyranny is rincertain." Rosenmtlller. 
Cocceius, Drusius, and some olhera 
suppose that there sEioutd be under- 
stood here and repeated the clause 
occurring in the first hemistich, and 
that it means, " snd in the number 
of years whiuh are laid up for the 
violent man, he is torlured with pain." 
Luther renders it, " and to a tyrant 
is the number of his years concealed." 
It is difficult to tell what the passage 
means. To me, the most probable 
interpretation is one which 1 have 
not met with in any of the books 
which I have consulted, and which 
may be thus expressed, ' the wicked 
man will be tormented all his days. 
To one who is an oppressor or tyrant, 
the number of hia years, ja hidden. 
He has no security of life. He can- 
not calculate with any certainly on 
its continuance. The end ie hid. A 
righteous man may make some calcu- 
lation, and can see the probable end 
of his days. He may eipect to see 
an honored old age. But y 
BO often cut down suddenly 1 y 
frequently perish by bssbbs 
and robbers are so often un p dly 
overcome, that there is no 1 1 
which can be farmed in p 
the termination of their cou 37 
end is hid. They die sudd ly d 
disappear. This suite the con nee 
tion ; and the sentiment is, in the 
main, in accordance with facts as 

SI . A dreadful simnd is in his ears, i 
Marg. A sound of fears. He hears 
sudden, frightful sounds, and is 
alarmed. Or, when he thinks him- 
self safe, he is suddenly surprised. 
The enemy steals upon him, and in 
hiB fancied EcourSly lie dies. TtiiB 



22 He believeih not that he 
shall return out of darkness, and 
he 13 wailed for of the aword. 



might be illustrated at 
almost any length by the mode of 
savage warfare in this land, and by 
the sudden attackg which the Ameri- 
can savage makes, in the silence of 
the night, on his unsuspecting foes. 
Tiie Choldee renders this, " the fear 
of the terrors in Gehenna are in his 
ears ; when the righteous dwell in 
peace and eternal life, destruction 
comes upon him." If In pTosperity 
the destroyer shall anae ttpon Mm. 
When he supposes he is safe, and his 
afliiirs seem to be prosperous, then 
sudden destruction comes. See 1 
These, v. 3. The history of wicked 
men, who have encompassed them- 
selves with wealth, and as they sup- 
posed with every thing necessary to 
happiness, and who have been sud- 
denly cutoff, would furnish all the 
instances which would be necessary 
to illustrate this sentiment of EMphaz. 
See an asquisitely beautiful illustra- 
tion of it in Ps. s.vJtvii. 35, 36- 



Vnd spreading hrpiaqlf lib 
f ea, 1 9€ii^t him, bat ho 
io, also, in Ps. Ixiiii 



!2 He believetk not that he shall 
out of darkness. Darkness is 

A a the Bible, as elsewhere, to 
denote calamity ; and the meaning 
here is, that the wicked man has not 

fidence (T'OX? <&), that be shall 
return saleljfrom impending danger. 
He is in constant dread of assassina- 
tion, or of some fearful evil. He is 
never secure; his mind is never 
calm ; be lives in constant dread. 
This IS still an accurate description 
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23 He waudereth abroad for 
bread, saying, Where is it ? he 
knoweth that the day of darkness 
is ready at his hand. 

24 Trouble and anguish shall 
make him afraid ; they shall pre- 
vail against him, as a king ready 
to the battle. 



Tors 



[ian liv 






s any security that hi 
is safe. ir^«d he iswaUedfor of the 
mnord, Thnt is, lie is desiined For 
tlie awbcd. Gesenius. 

23. He wandereth abroad for hread. 
Tlie LXX render this, " he is dea- 
tined to he food for vultures" — 
rataT^iaxrai. 3i (i« olia yvxlile. 
Tlie moaning of the Hetrew is, 
simply, lliBt he will be ruduced to 
poiferly, and will not know where to 
obtain a supply for Iiia reluming 
wants. It He kaimtetk that the datjof 
darkness is ready at hia hand He 
is ussured that the period ofcciamity 
is not far remote. It must come. 
He bas no security that it will not 
come immediately. The whole de- 
sign of this is to show that there la 
no caloineES and security for a wicked 
man ; that in the midst of apparent 
prosperity his aoul ia in constant 

34. ^s a king ready to the tattle. 
Fully prepared fi)r a battle ; whom it 
would be vain to Rllempt to resist. 
So mighty would be the combined 
" - ■^ -"Buble and anguish against 



i,tbal 



irould b. 



mpe 



lo oppnae them. 

25. Far he strctcketh nut his hand 
against God. The b»nd is stretched 
out for battle. It wields the spear or 
the Bword against an enemy. The 
idea here is, that the wicked man 
makes God an adveraary. He does 
uot contend with his fellow-man, 
with fate, with the elements, with 
evil ansels, but with God. His op- 
ponent IS an Almighty Being, and be 
cannot prevail against him. Comp. 
Notes on Isa. xxvii. 4. 1i £nd strength- 
eneth himself As an army does that 



25 For ° he stretcheth out his 
hand against God, and strength- 
eneth himself against ' the Al- 
mighty. 

26 He runneth upon him, ej;cn 
on his neck, upon the thick 
bosses of his bucklers ; 



throw, 






fortificatibn. The whole image here 
is taken from the praetica of wnr; 
and the sense is, that a wicked man 
isreBllymakingwaron the Almighty, 
and that in that war he must be van- 
quished. Comp. ch. ii. 4. 

26. He rumieih -upon him. That 
is, upon God. The image here is 
taken from the mode in which men 
rushed into battle. It was with a 
violent concuasion, and usually with 
a sbout, that they might intimidate 
their fiies, and overcome them at first 
with (he violence of the shook. The 
mode of warfare is now changed, and 

ralely and calmly to put each other 
to death, n Even on his neck. Li- 
terally, 'with the neck'— ISflSa. 
Vulg. With erect neck — srecto eollo. 
Sept. Contemptuously, or with pride 
—'{•flail.. The idea aeoma to be, not 
that he ran upon the neck of his ad- 
versary — as would seem to be implied 
in our translation — but that he ran in 
a firm, haughty, confident manner ; 
with a head erect and firm, as the in- 
dication of self-confidence, and a dc- 

foe. See Sehultens in lot,. H Upon 
the thick bosses. The word bass with 
us means a knob — a piotuboranl or- 
nament of silver, brass, or ivory on 
B harness or a bridle ; then a protu- 
berant part, a prominence, or a 
round or swelling body of any kind 
The Hebrew word here used pJ) 
means properly any thing gibbous, 
convert, arched ; and hei 
—as of animals. Appliei 






xpart 



.r the I 



Ilk 
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S7 Because " he c 



of it — the part whirb wa p < 

to a.n enemy, and which w A 

swelling and strong, cal d b 
Greeks b/Kftlfxi, or /u p<p 
Geseniua supposKB that th ph 

here is (ufien from sold w 



i phali 






tlieir shields in front, go that nothing 
could penetrate them, or so united 
them overtheir heads when upproach- 
ing a fortress, that they could safely 
march under thorn aa a covering. 
This, among the Romans and Greeks, 
was commonly practised whan ap- 
jiroachinga besieged town. One Ibrm 
of the (esftirfo — (he j;r>.arij oxiiaii- 
tnav of the Greeks, was formed by 
(he soldiers, pressed close together, 
and holding tneir shields over their 

compact covering. J. H. Esohenbuig, 
Manual of Classical Literature, by 
N, W. Fiske, pt. III. § 147. The 
Vulgate renders (his, " and he is 
armed with a fat neck"— pij^yuj eer- 
vUearmatuseal. 8i;hultensexpresse!j 
tho idea that is adopted by Gesei ' 



that 



d refers lo Arabic 
ietds 



.0 show 
e thus united in de- 



n Ihem, Hesa^'s, 
also, that it is a common espression 
— a proverb — among the Arabs, "ho 
turns the back of his shield" to de- 
note that one is an adversary; and 
quotes a passage from Hamasa, 
" When a friend meets me with 
base suspicions, I turn to him the 
back of my shield — a proverb, whose 
origin is derived from (he fact, that a 
warrior turns the hack of his shield 
lo his fbes." Paxton supposes that 
the eipression here is taken " 
singifl comhat, whiel 
But the idea here ie 



with his fatneps, and maketh 
>s of fat on liis flanks 



h ^mighty — and that, therefore, he 

m meet resistance and be over- 

m , it is ihut he rushes upon God 

H his own shield. He puts him- 

n the attitude of a warrior. He 

n the boss of bis own shield 

a t God, and becomes his nnlago- 

He is his enemy. The omis- 

n f the word loitli in the passage 
— or the preposition which is in the 
Hebrew (9), has led to this erroneous 
translation. The passage is oflen 
quoted in a popular manner in denote 
(hat the sinner rushes upon God, ana 
must meet resistance from his shield, 
or be overcome. It should be qii..ted 
only to denote that the sinner places 
himself in an attitude of opposition 
to God, and is liis enemy. H Of Ma 
bucklers. Of his shields ('i''»«). 
that is, of tile shields which the sin- 
ner has; not the shields of God. 
The shield was a well known instru. 
ment of war, usually made with a 
rim of wood or metal, and covered 
with skins, and carried on the left 
arm. See Notes on Isa. xxi. 5. The 
outer sur&ce was made rounding 
from the centre to the edge, and was 
smoothly polished, so ih^t darts or 
arrows would glide olf and not pene- 



27. Because he coKerelh MsfacewUk 
kia fatness. That is, he not only 
stretches out his hand against God (v. 
25) and rushes upon him as an armed 
foo (ver. 26), but he gives himself up 
to a life of luxury, gluttony, and licen- 
tiousness ; and therefore these calami- 
ties must come upon him. This is 
designed to be a description ofa lux- 
urious and licentious person — n man 
who is an enemy of God, and who, 
therefore, must incur his displeasure. 
ir .Sn^ maketh coUops of fat. I.iko 
an ox that is fattened. The wi rd 
collop properly means ' a small slice 
of meat, a piece of flesh ' (Webster) , 
but here it means a thick piece, or i 
Hiass. The word is used in this sense 
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28 And he dwelleth iti deso- [ neither shall he prolong the per- 
and in houses which i fection thereof upon the earth. 



late 

DO man inhabitcth, which 

ready to become heaps. 

29 He shall not be rich, 
ther shall his substance 



N E gi a Th is, thai 

1 h s« 1, f d gross 

- tJ y llj d wh 1 in sea- 
I I Ik d wli f gel God. 

Jd ^ d h diBll I O ratlier, 
b r I h II dw It Aa a 
I God, 



It E 



1 



If of St 

I II dwell ii 



ffl ' d pi d d city, lie 

h II b p 11 d t k up his 

b d pi h t h been de- 

td did dSti places 
— I I P I B by] w— be- 

lli Ih I rop 1 1 dg gsofcara- 
d II h bodes of 

t t d bb Tl neatiine 

I h t tb p d d wicked 

I t) b ] d f I palace, 
mp 11 d ^ k ruge far 



IF Which 
Which ai 



from I he 



1 tun 



heaps. 



39. He shall not be rich. Tliat is, 
lie shall not cantinue rich ; or lie 
BhaM not again become rich. He 
shall bepeTmanentlypejot. H Jfeither 
shall his iabslance enntlnue. His 
property. II JVeithei' shall he prolong 
ikt perfection thereof. Nojbb rendeca 
thiii, "And his possessions sliall not be 
extended upon the earth." Wemysa, 



"Nor 






desires," Good, " Nor their 
spread abroad in the land," Lutbei 
Und sein GlUck wird sich nieht au» 
broiten ini Lande — ' And his tbrtun 
shall not spread itself abroad in th 
land.' Vulg. ' Neilhet ahail he sen 
his root iti the earlh' — neo mittet i 
terra radioeni suara. The LXX, o 
nil ^dXiiirrl ■ 



Tiie word t 



Bliadov 



i& perfec 



He shall Dot depar 
darkness: the flame shall dry up 
his branches, and by the breath 
of his mouth shall he go away. 



tioa (D^3'3) ia commonly supposed ti 
be from "i«, from ">} to finish, K 

be applied (0 that which is procured — 



lis, the . 



posfli 



(>;nd thei^ 



. Ac- 



is, ' and he does m 

sessions abroad in the >and ;' that is, 
his possessions do not bKtend nbroad. 
GeasniuB supposes, however, (hat (he 
worrf is a corruption for D^^B — their 
fiocks. I see no objection, however, 
to its being regarded as me&niagpos- 
sessions — and then the sense is, that 
he would fail in that which is so 
much the object of ambition with 
every avaricious man— that his pos- 
sessions should extend through the 
]anJ. Comp. Notes on Tsa. v. 8. 

SO. He shall not depa/rt o-ut of dark- 
ness. He shall not escape from ca- 
lamity. See ver. 32. He shall not 
be able to rise again, but shall be 
coniinually poor. H The fiame sliaU 
dry vp his branches. As the fire con- 
sumes the green branches of a tree, 
BO shall punishment do to him. This 
compariEOn is very forcible, and the 
idea is, that the man who has been 
prospered as a tree shall be consum- 



The 



it passes through the hr 
comparison of a prosperous roan wun 
alree is very common, and very beau- 
tiflil. Thus the Psalmist says, 

Aai afienAlng himKiinihe a green bay tree. 

Comp. Pa. icii. 12, 13. The aged 
Skenardoah — a chief of the Oneida 
tribe of Indians, said, ".,1 um an aged 
hemloofc. The winds of an hundred 
winters have whistled through my 
branches. I am dead at the top. 
My branches are falling," &c. "i And 
by the breath of his ntoutk shall hi ga 
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31 Lei not him that is deceiv- 
ed trust "in vanity; for vanity 



32 It shall be 



'CZ 



n pi i shed 



aioay Tlial is, by ihe brealli of the 
mouth of God. God is nol indeed 
speciiiedjbuc it is not an usual to spealt 
of him in (his mannet. Tlie imnge 
here aeems to be tliat of ihu destruc- 
tion of n man by a burning wind or by 
liglitning. As b. tree is dried up, or 

from the rools by a tempest sent by the 
Deity,sathewicl<ed will be destroyed. 

31. Let not M-m that is deceifted triist 
in vanity. The sense is, ' Let him 
not trust in sanity. He will be de- 
ceived. Vnnity will b^ his recom- 
pense.' Tiie idea is, that a man 
should nol confide in that wdich will 
furnish no support. He should not 
rely on his wenKh find rank; his 

armies, or his power, if he is wicked, 
for all this is vain. He needs some 
better reliance, and that can be found 
only in a righteous life. The word 
uoTiity Iiere means that tvhicli is un- 
substantial; which cannot uphold or 
sustain ; which will certainly givo 
way. IT ForvamtyioiS behis recom- 
pe.nse. He will find only vanity. 
He will be stripped of all his honors 
and possessions. 

32. It sliall he acanapliilied biifore 
kia time. Morg, cut off. The image 
here is that of a tree, which had been 
suggested in ver. 30. Here it is fol- 

drawn from the flower, the fruit, &c. 
all of which are designed to denote 
the same thing — tiiat a wicked man 
will not be permanently prosperous; 
he will not live and flourish as he 
would if he were righteous. Hewill 
be like a tree that is cut down before 
its proper time, or that casts its flowers 
and fruits and brings nothing to per- 
fection. The phrase here literally 
is, 'It shall not be filled up ii ' 



' that 
■ff befori 



^ill be 
s filled up the 



before ' his time, and his branch 
shall not be green. 

33 He shall shake off his un- 
ripe grape as the vine, and shall 
cast off his 0ower as the olive. 

measure of his days, like a tree that 



cays, a 



i proper 



Iv. S3. " Bloody and deceitful men 
shsU not live out half their days." 
As a general &ct this is all true, and 
the observation of the ancient Idu' 
means was correct. The temperate 
live longer than the intemperate; 
the chaste longer than the licentious ; 
he that controls and governs his pas- 
sions longer than he who gives the 
reins to tliem ; and he who leads a 
life of honesty and virtue longer than 
he who lives for crime. Pure religion 
makes a man temperate, sober, chaste, 
calm, dispassionate, and equable in 
his temper; saves from broils, con- 
tentions, and strifes; subdues the 
angry passions, and thus tends to 
lengthen out life. IT His branch sliall 
Tiol be greea. It shall be dried up and 
withered away — retaining the image 
of a tree. 

33. He shall shake trf his umipe 
grape as the vine. The idea here is, 
ibat the wicked man shall be like a 
vine that casts off its grapes while 
they are yet sour and green, and 
brings none to perfection. Comp. 
Notes on Isa. xviii. 5. Scoltrenders 
this, 

OrpoisoDBd'otiiBhoinnfiildinsaaivori." 
It would seem from this passage that 
the vine might be so blasted by a hot 
wind or other causa, as to cast its un- 
ripe grapes to the earth. The em- 
ployment of a figure of this kind to 



e addressed. It is v 



B fruit was setting, 
all fruit may be. The injury is 
iially done in tfic flower, ot when 
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galion' here ('TIS) means properry 
an appoinied meeting; a meeting 

times (from ^5^), and hence Bti aa- 
semblj of any kind. It ja common- 
ly applied to an assembly for public 
worship ; but ii may refer to a more 
private company — a family, or circle 
of friends, dependents. &.c. It refers 
here, I suppose, to such a community 



that a 



n get ai 



CHAPTER XV. 

34 For the congregation of " fire shall consume the tabernacles 
hypocrites shall be desoiate, and of ' bribery. 

s c. 37. B. iB. 33, 14. ' . 

the fruK is just forming. Yet our 
observations ofths affects of tlio burn- 
ing winds that pass over the deserts 
on fiuit that is IJalf formed, in blast- 
ing it and causing it to fall, are too 
limited to allow Us lo come to any 
dejinits conclusion in regard tu sucli 
effects in general. Any one, how- 
ever, con see the /;COa(y of this image. 
The plans and purposes of wicked 
men are immature. Mothlng is car- 
ried to perfeclion. They are out off, 
their plans are blasted, and all the 
results of their living are like the sour, 
hard, crabbed, and useless fruit that 
tiills from the tree before it is ripe. 
Tha results of the life of the rigbt- 
Bous, on the other hand, are like a 
tree loaded with ripe and mellow 
fruit — their plans are brought to matu- 
rity, and resemble the rich and heavy 
clusters of grapes, or the abundant 
fruits of the olive when ripe. IF ^nd 
shall cast off his flower as the olive. 
The olive is a well known tree ihat 
abounds in the East. The fruit is 
chieSy valuable for (he oil which it 

Produces. Comp. Notes Rom. li. 17. 
'he olive is liable to be blasted while 
Che fruit is setting, or while the tree 
is in blossom. In Greece, a north- 
east wind often proves destructive to 
the olive, and the same may be true of 
other places. Dr. Chandler, speaking 
of tireece, says, " The olive groves 
are now, as anciently, a principal 
source of the riches of Atliens. The 
crops had failed five years success- 
ively when we arrived; the cause 
"!signed Wis a northerly 

a Ibrlnighl, wben the apprehension 
ftam this u n prop it ious quarter cease s. 
The bloom in the following year was 
unhurt, and we had the pleasure of 
lunving the Athenians happy in the 
prospect of a plentiful harvest." A 
wiclied man is here eloaiintly com- 



ovfn dwelling— his family, _, 

dependertls, &c. The word rendered 
'hypocrites' (t,^) is in the singular 
number, and sbonld be bo rendered 

shipping assembly composed of hy- 
pocrites would be desolate — which 
may be true— but that the community 
which a man whoisa hypocritecaa ga- 
ther around btm shall be swept n.wa y. 
His children, his dependents, and his 
retinue of servants, shall be taken 
Bwuy from him, and he shall be left 
lo solitude. Probably there was an 
allusion here to Job, who had been 
■ ijjped in this 



e the ri 



ark was 



em savin 
icouJdno 



ion irom the i 
the Arabians, which 
regard as applied to himself. IT J„„ 
fire shall tonsunte. This has all the 
appearance of being a proverb. Tha 
meaning is, that thay who received 
B bribe would be certainly punished. 
If The labemacles of Inberij. The 
lanlfl or dwellings of those who ra- 
ceivB bribes, and who therefore are 
easily corrupted, and have no solid 
principles. There is probably an al- 



lusion here to Job ; "and no doubt 
Eliphaz meant to apply this severe 
remark to him. Job was a Shtlk, an 
Em,ir, a head of a tribe, and, therefore, 
a magistrate. See ch. mix. 7, seq. 
Yet a pari of his possBssions and str- 
vnnts had hei-n r.nl off by fire from 
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35 They " conceive miscl 



and bring forth ' canity, and their 
belly prepareth deceit. 



heaven (cU, i. 16); and Eliphaz 


35. Th^j conceive mischUf. Tlie 


means probably to imply thai it had 
been biicauae hfi had Wen guilty of 
receiving a bribe. This ancient 
proverb dfidared that the dwellings 
of the man who could be briberf 


meaning of this vSrse la, that the;^ 


formanJeiecuteplansofevil. It is 




they form such plans and live to ni- 


ecute them, and they mast abide the 


would be consumed by fire; and now 




ho presumes that the fact that Job 


ly meant for Job; and few things 


had been visited by the fire ofbeaven 


could bo more trying to a man's pa- 


was r.ll proof that he had been guilly 


tience than to sit and hear those an- 


in Ibis manner. It was about on 


cient apothegms, designed to describe 


print! pies such as these that the rea- 


the wieked, applied so unfeelingly lo 


soning of the friends of Job was con- 


himself. 


ducted. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

ANALV91B OP CHAPTERS XVI. AND XVII. 

CHirtEBS xv\. B.»i ivd. cunlain tbo reply of .Job M the speech of Gliphai, and shouM not 
have been BunniKteii. This apeeeh of Job la foil of tJie langnBge of complaint Had of aoltmn 
ippsab lo God. It it the iaagoBge of bitloineii end diitiMs, wSecs it felt tJist lie was callad 
to anGfot elmon beyond ths pawec of snducnnce. tu his fi»iner speech (chs. ii., v.), Ellphai 
bed Shawn eenia lendecneas. He had eihorted him tn return to Gal ; be bad nsanrsd him that 
big tiinii micbt be found if ha noold retoni. But DDW be bed er^nsd es If It were i settled 



4--7). Hn thao ^ee on wlui an aftHetinff deaaription of bis aalamities. God had made him 
wOHjy ; ha had nLlad him witli wtinklea ; ne bad tom him in his wrath ; ha had delivered blm 
Id thfl nngodl; : he had coma npon him whan he wea at eue ; ba bad compaaaed bim othiot f 

eovat hie blood, or suffer him to go uaavenged, but tliat it would diaoLoao bis guiTt, and praya 

hope'lohe^'jut>i^dons''\va.l£9t).°^IIaEoaton to say that in a litlie'liiL'it 3nld ^1 b« 
over— he would 10 down to the gmve, where be would sleep iu peaee (ver. 92). In cb. ivit. 
he foes on in the JangunEe of ciHnph^nt, especially of (he conduct of hie friends. There are 
moelierg, he saya, with him (ver. Q). God bad hid their heart from nndorttanding, and lirt 
uerer oould be eialted (cei. 4). Re was now nude a by-woid, bat the time would come when 

eS'SiD in *ia manner.lndTad Buffered his ftienda lo rail on Tdm Ihos /^ild hU not come tlnLh 
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fyilEN Job answered and said, 
-*■ 2 I have heard many such 
' tilings ; miserable " comforters 
are ye all. 

3 Shall = vain words have an 
end 1 or what eiiiboldeneth thee 



Thar 



that 



in what they aaid, and iiolhing 
ths purpose. IF JViserabte comforters . 
Comp.efi.xiii. 4. They had come pi 
feBsedly to condnle with him. Nq 
all that thay said wea flda^led only 
to irtitata, and to deepen his diatreae 
He was diaanpointed ; and he wai 
deeply wounded and grievi^il. 

3. SImU vain -aords? Mar^. Ai 
in Heb. Bjoj-rfso/winrf; that is, words 
which ware devoid of thooght— 
light, (rifling. This is a retort on 
ETiphaz. He had charged Job (ch, 
XV. a, 3) with uttering only such 
worda. Such forms of expression 



> the 



"H» 



breath ; all hreath." Roherts. f Or 
what emboldetteth tkce P ' What 
provokes or irritataa thee, that thou 
dost Biiswvrin this manner? WheC 
have 1 said, that has given occasion to 
such a speech — a speech so severe 
and unkind." The Syriao roada 
(his, " do not afflict me any more 
with speeches ; for if you speak any 



th< 



4.- I al^ could apeak as ye do. 



gather 



^chful t 






stringing 

maxima as you have.' IF ff your 
toid were in my soul's stead. If you 
were in my place. The idea is, (hat 
there is no difficulty in finding argu- 
ments to overwhelm the afflicted — a 
truth which most persons who have 
been untiirtunate, have had opportu- 
nity to eiperiance. IT 1 coidd heap 
uvieordi agaatst you. Or, rather,'! 
could string together words against 
you.' The idea is not that ofheuping 
up, or aecuiavlating ; it is thiit of 



that thou answerest? 

4 I also could speak as ye do : 
if your soui were in my sours 
stead, I could heap up words 
against you, and shake * mioe 
bead at you. 

a Kurds vftuhld, c 15. a 6 Pa. SS. T. 



tyitig together 



iting; and ri 



old 



maxima, saws, and proverbs, i 
form of a set argument or discourse. 
The idea of Job is, that their dis- 
co untes were nothing but ancient 
proverbs, thrown together, or strung 
along without regard to order, perti- 
naney, or force. The Hebrew word 
used here {'^?'l ) means to bind, to 
bind together, (o associate, to be con- 
federate. It may be applied to frienda 
— united in friendship ; to nations — 
united in an alliance, &b. Geaenius 
supposes that it means here that tie 
' would make a league with words 
against them ;' hut the above seems 
to be the 

could insult you — iraXiivftat — with 
words." Jerome (Vulg) " I would 

ray head over you." The Cbaldee 
is as tba Hebrew— lans. Dr. Good 

toother old sayings." If Mnd shake 
mine head at you An action com 
mon to all connfries and ages, expres 
aive of contempt, of of threatening 
Comp Jer xiiii 16 Lira ii 15 
Zoph 11 11 Matth xwu at So 
Lucretius it 1163 



So, also Hoi 



r, Odjs 



meaning of Job here is, that ha 
1 as easily have expressed con- 
tempi, reproach, and scorn, as they 
did. It requirednouncommon talent to 
' t, and he felt that he would havs 
LI fully sufficient fur the task. 
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5 But I would strengthen jou 
with my mouth, " and the moving 
of my lips should assuage your 
grief. 

6 Though I speak, my grief 
is not assuaged ; and thovgk I 
forbear, what ' am I eased ? 

I Pr. 37. 9. 1 gjiell/Mm mc I S Ep. 6, S7. 

5. Gut I would stTtngthen you imth 
my mouth. With tli.it which pro- 
ceeda from the mouth— looriis. U And 
thevuTBiitg tifmy lips. My speaking 
— implying that it would have been 
done in a mild, gentle, kind manner 
— so that the lips would appear just to 
move. Othera, however, have given 
a different interpretation. Thus Dr. 
Good renders it : 
" With ray own nmnlii wllJ I oveipoiver yoo. 

Till tho qnivuring of my lipB tbaU toil." 
But the common inlerpretation is to 
be preferred. The word rendered 
"moring'- (T'J), h from tU_io 

motion. It denotes here the motion 
.jf the lips when me speak. Gesenius 
fenders it, consolation., comfort— he- 
oauie this is expressed by a motion of 
th I ad H Slwidd assuage your 
g f The *ord here used ("lEJ"!!) 
m n p p riy to hold backi to re- 
st nil i.ll. Here it is correctly 
d d meaning that he would 
I Id bal X chrck their sorrows. 
In th words, he would sustain 
th n 

6 Thou h I speak, my grief is not 
a suaged 'But for me, it makes 
n d fference whether I speak 

amsl t My sufferings continue. 
If I altampt to vindicnte myself be- 
fore men, I am reproached ; end 

. equally so if I am silent. If I main- 
tain my cause before God, it avails 
me nothing, for my sufferings con- 

without a murmur, they are the same. 
Neither silence, nor Hrgnment, nor 
entreaty, avnil me before God or man. 

1 am doomed to suffering.' H IVkat 
am I eased? Marg. Go,:thfrom me. 



7 But now he hath mad« me 
weary : thou hast made desolate 
all my company. 

8 And thou iiast filled me with 
' wrinkles, viMch is a witness 
against Jite ; and my leanness 

beareth witness 
to my face. 

Literally, ' what goeth from me ?' 
The sense is, that it all availed 
nothing. 

7. But nov> he hatk made me weary. 
That is, God has exhausted my 
strength. This verse introduces a 
new description of bis sufferings; 
and he begins with a stalemenl of the 
woes that God had brought on him. 
The first was, that he bad taken 
away all 
company. The w 
pany" (n'7§) means properly an as- 
sembly that comes together by ap- 
K ointment, or at slated times ; but 
ere it is evidently used in the sense 
of the iittle community of which 
Job was the head and father. The 
sense is, that all hia liimiiy had been 

3. And thou hast filled me with 
vrrinkles. Noyes renders this, "and 
thou hast seized hold of me, which 
is a witness against me." Wemysa, 
"since thou hast bound me with 
chains, wilnesEes tome forward." 
Good, " and hast cutoff myself from 
becoming a witness." Luther, " he 
has made me ktintilich (skilflilly, 
artificially, cunningly), and bonra 
wilnesa against me. Jerome, "my 
wrinkles l>ear witness against me." 
Sept., " ray lie has become a wit- 



Qsed and rendered, < thou hast filled 
me with wrinkles' (irJS^B), from 
BO]5— oflmdi, occors only i 
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lendered, " werocut down." Accord- 
ing to Goaenius, it meaiiB, to lay fast 
hoid of, to seize wjtli tlie hands, and 
answers to the Arabic Ja«9 to bind. 
Tho word in Chaldee (Uai:;) means 
10 wrinkle, or collect in wrliiklea; 
and is applied to any thing that is 
eonlracted, or rough. It is applied in 
the fbrni BSIp to the pupil of the 
eye as being coniT/icted, as in llie de- 
olnrntion in Derec Erez, c. 5, quoted 
by Caslell. " The world is like the 
eye : where the ocean that surrounds 
Ihe world is white ; the world itself 
is black; the pupil is Jerusalem, 
and the image in the pupil is the 
sanctuary. " Probably tho true no- 
tion of the word is lo be found in the 
Arabic ^ t' ■ According lo Caslell, 
(his means, lo lie together the four 
feet of a sheep or lamb, in order that 
it might be slain ; lo bind an infant 
in swaddling clothes before it is laid 
in a cradle ; to collect camels into a 
group or herd ; and hence the noun ts 
used to denote a cord or rope twisted 
of wool, or of loaves of the palm, or 
the bandages by which an infant is 
bound. This idea is not in use in 
the Hebrew ; but I have no doubt 
that this was the original sense of the 
word, and (hat this is one of the 
numerotia places in Job where liglit 
may be cnsl upon the meaning of a 
word from its use in Arabic. The 
Hebrew word may be applied lo 
the eolUcting or contraction of the 
face in wrinkles hy ase, hut this is 
not the sense here. We should ex- 
press the idea by ' being droion up 
with pain or aflliclion ; by being 
straitened, or compressed. The 
meaning la that of drawing Ugelher 
— as the feet of a sheep when tied, 
or twisting — as a rope ; and the idea 
here is, that Job was drawn tip,Gein- 
pressert, bound by his afflictions — and 
that this was a witness against him. 
The word compressed comes as near 



IT Wh 


ch ia « 


mititcss against me. 


That i 


, ' this is 


an argument against 
The faot that God 



md felt 



has thus eompre: 

and fastened me ; tnat tie Jias oouna 
mc as with a cord— as if I were tied 
for the slaughter, is an argument on 
which my friends insist, and to which 
(hey appeal, as a proof of my guilt. 
I cannot answer it. They refer to it 
constantly. It is the burden of their 
demonstration, and how can 1 reply 
to it ?' The position of mind hero 
la, that he could appeal to God for 
his uprightness, but these afflictions 
stood in the way of his argument for 
his innocence with his friends. They 
were the aaiial proo& of God's dis- 

the argument which was drawn from 
(hem in his case, ibr in all his pro- 
teatalions of innocence (here stood 
these afflictions — the usual proo^ of 
God's displeasure against men — as 
eyidence against him, lo which ihey 
triumphantly appealed. ^ ^nd my 
leanness riain-g up in me. Dr. Good 
renders this, " my calumniator." 
Wemyss, " false witnesses." So 
Jerome, " falsiloquus." The LXX 
render it, " my lie^ToiteiiJog ynu — 
rises up against me." The Hebrew 
word (linS) means properly a lie, 
deceit, hypociisy. But it cannot be 
supposed that Job would formally 
admit that he was a liar and a hypo- 
eritB. This would ha«e been to con- 
cede the whole point in dispute. The 
word, therefore, it would seem, must 
have some other sense. The yerb 
lUnS is used to denote not only to 
lie, but also to loastG a-icay, to fail. 
Pa. ciK. 24. " My flesh failetk of fat- 
ness." The idea seems to have been, 
that a person whose flesh had wasted 
away by sickness, as It were, belitd 
kimaetf; or it was a false testitrwnij 
about himself; it did not giie a fair 
r^resentaiien of him. That could 
be obtained only when he was in 
sound health. Thus in Hah. 111.17, 
" the labor of the olire skidl fail," 
Heb. shall lie or deceive; thai is, it 
shall belie itself, or shall not do justice 
to itself; it shall afford no fair repro- 
sentation of what the olive is fitted 
to produce. So llic word la used in 
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9 He teareth " me in his wrath, 
mho hateth me ; he gnasheth 
upon me with his teeth ; mine 
enensy ' sharpeneth hia eyes up- 

10 They have gaped upon me 



Hoa. ix. 3. It i> 



i her 



1 tlii 



denoting tke fidst appeai 
UTice of Job — his present aspect — 
mlitch WHS no proper re prose ntation 
of liimEelf; that is, his emnciiited 
and nlcerRtetl form. This, lie says, 
was a ' witness' againsi him. It was 
□no or the proofs (o which they np- 
peuled, and he did nol know tiow to 
answer it. Itwns usually an evidence 
of divine displeasure, and he now 
solemnly and tenderly addresses God, 
and says, that he had furnished tliis 
testimony against Jiim — and he was 
overwhelmed. 

9. Be teareth me in his iorath. The 
language here is all taken from the 
ferocity of wild beasts ; and tho idea 
is, that his enemy had come upon 
hjm aa a lion seizes upon its prey. 
RoaenmUtler, Reisku, and some oth- 
ers aupposo that this refers to God. 
CocceiUH refers it to Satan. Schul- 
lens. Dr. Good, and some olliers, to 
Eliphnz, as ti.e leading man among 
1 hare no doubt 
rue reference. The 
IS to demand this ; 
and we ought not lo suppose that Job 
would charge this upon God, unless 
there is the clearest evidence. The 
whole passage is a description of tho 
mannar in which Job supposed his 
friends had eome upon him. He says 
they had attacked him like wild 
bensts. Yet it must be admitted that 
is attributes those feelings 
I, and says thnt he came upon 

IT Who luitelli me. Or rather, 

ary,' for so the word here used 



ihat this 



with their mouth ; they have 
smitten ' me upon the cheek 
reproachfully ; they have ' gath- 
ered themselves together against 



Andnt 






1 Hoj 






ingprfljri 
I my hsBrt, 
ruBhldjT bliKid. 
e describes 



And E< 

ihe wrath of Achill 

himself to avenge the death of Patro- 

clus, mentions among other signs of 

wrath his gnashing his teelli : 

Toe <m iUviav elf ™mj-1 ""'■ 

II. lii 364. 

So Virgil describes his hero as 



Imal does his vic- 
tim when about to seize upon it. 
The image is probably drawn from 
the intense gaze of the lion when 
about 10 pounce upon his prey. ' He 
darls piercing looks ut me ; or looks 
at me with a tieree and penetrating 
eji ■ 



10. They Iiave gaped upon me. 
Changing the form from the singular 
to the plural, and including aU his 
pretended friends. Such a change in 
the number is nol uncommon. Hia 
mind seems lo have passed from the 
particular instance which ha was 
contemplating, lo idl his friends, and 
he suddenly felt that all had 



alike. 



The I 



, thai. 



ild beasts, lliey open theii 
mouth to devour me. IF They tiave 

Eaihered themselves together. They 
Bve entered into a conspiracy, and 
have agreed to oppose me. They 
=■■' - - ''-'■- thing, and all feel 



and a. 



ilike. 
II, Coilhnlh 






MMrg 
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ed 

12 I w as Et ea-e but he hath 
broken me isunder 1 e hath 
also taken me by my neck, and 
ehaketi me to pieces and set me 
" up for his mark 



shut n 


e up Tlie meaning is that 


mighty It is nowJiure ebs used in 


r d 




Ihe Benee of ttrckers, and might be 


h d 


priboner or captive The; 


tendered Ids vuinij ;' i. e. his bands. 


I d p 


» r over him to do as thty 


h<«.ts, or Brmies, But os nil the an- 



I of wicked 
d bt dly his professed friends, M 
indtu d me over. The word liere 
d (f m B'^;) meins to throw 
headlong, to precipitate, to cast down. 
Here it means, ' he has thrown me 
headlong into the Jionds of tha wick- 



12. 1 10 



word here used ("l?'^) n 



IB ; that 



irity. The 
in improper 



cernad in i 

Prov. i. 33) i but here it is used in 
the sense of comfort. Ha had avary 
thiug dasirabla around him. IT Bat 
he hath hrokeit me asunder. He has 
crusfied me, ¥ He hath also taken 
me burnt/ neck. Perhaps as an ani- 
mal does his prey. We have all seen 
dogs seize upon their pray in this 
manner. H .flii/i set me np for his 
mark. Changing tha figure, and 
saying that God had directed his ar- 
rows against him. So Jeremiah, 
Lam.ili. IS: 



Hehntlibenthlabaw, 
Aiulsetmeaainiuke 

13, His archers, 

shoot I 



; ba has 
mployed acompany of bowmen, who 
also direct IhetT arrows against me. 
The word here used (^1:) moans pro- 
parly much, targe, great ; and U ap- 
plied lo thai which Is powerful or 



13 His arcbcrs comjiass me 
round bout ; he cleaveLh my 
leins asunder, and doth not 
spare lie poureth out icy gall 

ipon the ground. 

14 He brcaketh me with 
breach upon breach ; ' he riin- 
nctli upon me hke a giant. 






babl;^ ll 



here made to 
those who claimed lo bo the frienda 
of Job, but who now showed to bis 
appreheneioD that they were merely 
sharp -shooters under (he control of 
God, to deepen his woes. IT He 
cleaveih myreins asuuder. With his 
arrows. They pcnetrale quite through 
me. V He poureth out mij gall. The 
wordg-oH niBEins the bile—Uie jellow- 
ish-sreen bitter fluid secreted in the 
liver. A similar figure occurs in 
]..am. ii. 11, " My livar is poured up- 
on the entth." Among the heathen 
poets, also, the liver is reptaaenled as 
pierced, and as pouring out gore. 
Thus jfesch. Agam, 443; &iyydrft 
iji(i6s -^JiatJ. So also 801: J^y/ialu- 
nn^ iif inag TiooaixrflTai So in 
the Iliad Aiii. 413, xj[. 463,470. Tha 
meaning here is, 'I am transfiiod 
with a deadly wound, and roust die. 
God has come upon me as an armed 
man, and has pierced my vitals.' 

14. He breaketh me. He crushes 
me. V With breach upon breath. He 
renews and repoats (he attack, and 
thus completely overwhelms me. 
One blow follows another in such 
quick succession, that ha does not 
give me time lo recover. H He nm- 
netk vpon me like a giant. With 
graat and irresistible force — as some 
strong and mighty warrior whom hia 
adversary cannot resist. The He- 
brew is ^1'Si;_a mighty one. Sept., 
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15 I have sewed sackcloth 



ulg. gigas — a giant. 

15. I ha-De sewed sackcloth. I hare 
put on t\.e badges ofhumitiatioD and 
griof. SeeKolBsonIsa.iii-24. This 
WBE the UGual emblem of mourning. 
In order more deeply to express it, or 
to malie it a permanent memorial of 
sorrow, it would seem that it wns 
sewed around the body — as we seio 
crape on the hat. ^ And de_filed mj 
Aorn in the dnst. The word tendered 
defiled (from ^VS) has, according lo 
GeseniuB, tlie notion of repetition, 
derived from the use of the Arabic 
word. The Arabic means, to drink 
again, i. e. after a former draught; 
and then, to drink deep. Hence tho 
word is applied lo any action which 
is repeated — as to the second blow 
by which one already struck down ia 
killed ; to an after-harvesl, or to 
gleanitjg in the fields. Here Gese- 
DtUB supposes it means to maltreat, lo 
abuse ! and the idea according to iiim 
is, that he had covered his whole 
bend in the dust. The word korn is 
used in the Scriptures to denote 
strength and poirer. The lignro is 
taken from horned animals, whose 
strength resides in their horns; and 



I the 






IS of 



defence, (he word comes to denote 
thaton which one relies; Mb strength, 
honor, dignity. A horn, made of 



silve 



\ also w 



1, on the forehead of 
females or warriors. Il was probably 
used at first by warriors as a symbol 
of power, authifrity, or strength ; and 
the idea was undoubtedly derived 
from (he fact that the strength of ani- 
mals was Been to lie in (he horn. 
Then it came to be a mere ornament, 
and as such is used still in the vicin- 
ity of Mount Lebanon. Oriental cua- 
loms do not undergo those changes 
which are so common in the Western 
world, and it is possible that this cue 
lom prevailed i- ■'•- ■■— "■■ '-' 



e of 'ob. 



The horn was usually worn by fe- 
males, but in the cut which I annex, 
it is also a part of the ornament on 
the head of a male, and as such 
would be regarded doubtless as an 
emblem of honor. The custom ia 
prevalent at the present day among 
the Druses of Lebanon, the Egyptian 
cavalry, and in some parts of Russia 
-bordering on Persia. Dr. Macmichael, 
in his "Journey," says; "One of 
the most extraordinary parts of the 
attire of thoir females (Druses uf Le- 
banon), is a silver horn, sometimes 
studded with jewels, worn on the 
head in various positions, distingJiiak- 
ing their different conditiims. A 
married woman has It affixed to the 
right side of the head, : 



a left, a 



virgm 



inted o 



by its being placed on the very cr 
Over this silver projection the long 
veil is thrown, with which they so 
completely conceal their faces as to 
rarefy have more than an eye visi- 
ble.''^ Tho horn worn by females is 
a conical tube, about twelve inches 
long. Col. Light mentions the horn 
of the wife of an emir, made of gold, 
and studded with precious stones. 
The two male figures in the engrav- 
ing, reprasenl Abyssinian chiefi with 
horns. They are wofn by them in 
military reviews, or on parade after a 
victory. They are much shorter than 
those of (he females, and are about 
the size and shape of a candle-extin- 
guisher, fastened by a strong fillet to 
the head, which is often made of me- 
tal : they are not easily broken off 
This pecnliar kind of horn is un- 
doubtedly the kind made by the false 
Erophet Zedekiah for Ahab, to whom 
e said, when Ahab was about to at- 
tach the enemy, " With these shall 
thou push the Syrians, undl thou hast 
conquered them." 1 Kings xxit. 11. 
3 Chron. xviii. 10. Comp. Dent, ssxlii 
17. The following cut iltuslrates its 
usual appearance. 
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IG My face is foul with weep- | iiig, and on my eyelids is tLe 




&u d u li«d I u I « si 

gescl wo Ian — s swelled So Je 
ro e The LXX si ang ly enough 



Jb Mjji, u foul p pn: 



Hosted .vGoO^^IC 



Eliadtiw of death ; 

17 Not " for any injustice 
mine handa ; also my prayer ' 



TliB Hebrew word (istt) means to 
boil up, to ferioenl, to foam. Henfle 
it means to be red, end the wnrd is 
ofVm used in this sense iu Aralio— 
from tEio idea of becoming heated or 
inflamed. Here it probably meaUB 
either to be ainelUd, as any thing does 
Ihat/ermeitM, or to be red an i( healed 
— tlie usual effect of weeping. The 
idea of being df^led is not in the 
wold. IT ^tid on my eyelids is the 
shadow of death. On the meaning of 
the word rendered ' shadow of death' 
Bee Notes on ch, iii. 5. The mean- 
ing is, thai darkness eovared his eyes, 
and be felt that he was about to die. 
One of the usual indications of the 
approach of death is, thai the sight 
fails, and every thing seems (o be 
dark. Hence Homer so often de- 
Bcribes death by the phrase, ' and 
dartneSB covered his eyes;' or the 
form 'a cloud of death covered his 
eyes' — O^raTnv T/^ipni; nnnc ixiiXviprj. 
The idea here is, that he eiperienced 
llie indications of approaching death. 

17. Jfotfar any injaalke, &c. Still 
claiming that he does not deserve his 

bad not cum e upon bim on account 
of any enormous sins, ae his friends 
believed. ^ My prayer ie pure. My 
devotion ; my worship of God is not 
iijpoorilical — nsmy friends maintain. 

18. O earlh. Passionate appeals 
to the earth are not uncommon in the 
Scriptures. See Notes on Isa. i. 3. 
Soch appeals indicate deep emotion, 
and are among the most animated 
forms of personification. H Cover not 
thou my blood. Blood here seems (o 
denote the wrong done to him. He 
Gompares liis situation with that of 
one who had been murdered, 



15. 

my blood, and lei my cry havB 
no place. 






;nged. 



', behold, tny wit- 
._ in heaven, and my record 
n high. 






Aben Ezra, Dr. Good, and some 
others, however, suppose that he le- 
fers to blood shed by him, and that 
the ideals, lliat hi would have the 
earth reveal any blo<_J if he had ever 
shed any; or in other words that il 
is a strung protestation of bis inno 
cencB. Bnt the former interpretation 
seems to accord best with the con- 
nexion. It is the ciclamalion of deep 
feeling. He speaks as a man about 
to die, but he says that hr '-■ -■■- 



^uch 



injur 



man, and he passionately prays that 
his death may not pass unavenged. 
God badcrushed-him, and his friends 
had mroneed him, and he now ear- 
nestly implores that li is character may 
yet be vindicated. "According to 
the saying of the Arabs, the blood o 

upon the earth without sinking into 
it until the avenger of blood came 
up. It wasregarded be a proof of in- 
nocence." Efchhom, in toe. That 



becoming than what often occurs, 
and it is designed to show what the 
human heart ipill express when jl is 
allowed to give utterance to its real 
feelings. H •^nd let my cry have no 
place Let it not be hid or concealed. 
Let thera be nothing to hinder my 
cry from ascending to heaven. Tfia 
meaning is, that Job wished his sol- 



and heaven to hear. He ap- 
pealed to the universe. Ha desired 
(hat the earth would not conceal tiio 
proof of his wrongs, and that his 
cry might not be eonfmed or iimilcil 
by any bounds, but that it might 
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90 My fi-ierids 
6m( mine eje poui 
unto God. 

21 Oh " that on 



might p 



go abroad so that all worlds might 

19. My iDitncsa \s in heaven. That 
is, I can appeal to God for my ein- 
oerity. He is my witness; and he 
will bear record for me. TIiir is an 
evidence of roturnirg confidence in 
God — to which Job alwaj-e returns 
even after the moat paSBiooote and 
irreverent expressiona. Such is his 
real trust in God, that though lie is 
betrayed at times into espresainns of 
impatience and irreTerenCB, yet he ie 

to show that ho iias true confidence 
in the Most High. The strengtii, the 
power,and the point of hiseipressiona 
of passion and impatience are against 
hisjHends; but they somefiwisa lerini- 



] on God 

with them Bgainat him. _ But he s 
had pemianf.nl or abiding coi 
donee in God. U My reeord is 
high. Marg. in the high places. 
means, in Heaven. Luther rend 
this, und dor micli kennel, ist in i 
Hohe— and he who linows me is 
high. The Hebrew 
vsitness; properly an 






O—my 



I could appeal 
to God OB a witness of bis sincerity. 

20. Mn friends seam. me. Marg. 
ate my aeonters. That is, his friends 
had himin derision and mocked him, 
and he conid only appeal with tears 
to God. 11 Mine eye poJireth out tears 
uni0 Ood, Despieed and mocked by 
his friends, he made his appeal to 
on^ who he knew would regard him 
with compassion. This shows that 
the heart of Job was subalantiBlly 
light. Notwithstanding all bia pas- 
HonaCe exclamations ; and notwith- 
BCanding his expressions, when lie 
was urged on by his sorrows to give 
Tent to improper emotions in relation 
to Qod ; j-ot he had a firm confidence 



for a man with God, as a man 
plcadeth for his 'neighbour ! 

22 When 'a few years are 
come, then I shall go '' the way 
whence I shall not return. 

in him, and always returned to right 



may sometimes give expression to im- 
proper feelings. But they will return 
to just views, and will iliimately 
evince unwavering confidence in 
God. 

ai. Oh that one might plead for a 

this would be, ' Oh that it might be &i 
B man to contend with Gud;' that is, 
in a judicial conlroyeray. It ia the 
expression of an earnest desire to 
carry his cause at once before God, 

Job bad 



le Not- 



!, 18-a 



On 



of the 

passage, see RosenniQller, H .3a a 
Bian p\eedelh for his neig/ilioT. Heb. 
'the sen of man;' that is, (he elf- 
spring of man. ' Or, rather, as a man 
contendeth with his neighbor ; as one 

another. He desired to carry his 
cause directly before God, and to be 
permitted to argue the ease ivilh him, 
as one is permitted to maintain an 
argument with a man. See Notes on 
ch, xiii, SO, 21. 

29. When a few years or« come 
Mnrg. years of number ; that 

same idea ia expressed in ch. vii. 91. 
See Notes on that place. The idea 
is, that he must soon die. He de- 
sired, therefore, before he went down 
to the grave, to carry his cause before 
God, and lo have, as he did not doubt 
he should have, the divine attesta- 
tion in his favor. Comp. Notes on 
ch. xii. 25-27. Now he was over- 
whelmed with calamities and re- 
proaches, and was about to die in 
this condition. He did not wish to 
die thus. He wisted [hot the re- 



The 
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_^ e fair. He believei 

euredly ill at if lie could be permitted 
to carry his cause directij before God, 
he luight be able to vinilicate hla 
character, und to obtain the divine 



till 



oVEtj man has, that hie bub 

..^j ..». go down under a cloud ; that 

vliatever nspersiona mny rest on hii 

ed away; and 






character „ 

that !iisnai_._, 

when he is dead, may go uiilan ished 

■" - to future limes, and be such 

...U.I .lis friends may repeat it witiiout 
a blush. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



lUT Y ' breath is (xtrriipt, my 
■'-'-*■ days are extinct, the graves 
" are ritady f(ir me. 

2 Are there not mockers with 
me T and dofh net mine eye 



spirit is spent. The idea is, tJiat liiis 

breath failed; his power was weak- 
ened, and he was ready lo die. This 
is connected with the previous chap- 
ter, and should not have been sepa- 
rated from it. There was no neces- 
sity of malting a new chapter here, 
and ws have one of those unfortunate 
<, in the middle of a paragraph. 



and aim 



Tiptnre; 



The graves are ready /oj 
Hebrew ia plural, but why so used I 
know Dot. The Vulgate ia singular 
—sepulchrum. The LXX tender il, 
"1 pray for a tomb (sing. ibm^J, but 
I cannot obtain it." Possibly the 
meaning is, ' I am about to be united 
to. the graves, or to tombs.' Schultens 
remarks thai the plural form Is com- 
mon in Arabic poetry, as well as in 
poetry in general 

3. ^nd doth not mine eye eotttinue 
in their pravocatiiin? Marg. lodge. 
This ia the meaning of the Hebrew 
word here u™d — "iW. It [irovierly 
denotes to pass (he night, or lo lodge 



their provocation J 
8 Lay down now put me in a 
surety with thee , who is he that 
will stiike hands with me? 

i 0,, ^ir,l !S spE„l. «P, 98.3,4. 






in a place, as distinguiBhed from a 
permanent residence The idea here 
seems lo be, that his eye rested on 
their provocations. It remained fixed 
on them. It was not a mere glance, 
a passing notice, but was such a view 
as resulted from a careful observation. 

would obtain by passing hastily by, 
but it wes such as one wonld obtain 
who had encamped for a time, and 
had an opportunity of looking around 
and seeing things as 
lus explained, there is 
ich poetic beauty id the passage 
j.iie Vulgate, however, renders it, 
"I have not sinned, and mine eye 
remains in bilterness." The LXX, 

yet what have I done ? Strangers 
came, and stole my suhstnnce : who 
is the man ?" The simple meaning 
is, that Job had a calm view of their 
wickedness, and that he could not Im 
deceived. 

3. Lay dovin now. This is evi- 
dently an address to God— a repeti- 
tion of the wish wnich he had so often 
e.vpressed, that he might be permilted 
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4 For thou hast hid their heart 

to bring Ins cause direct] v before him. 
Sbo eh. xili. 3. The whole passage 
here is obscure, because we are in a 
greet measure ignorant of llie ancient 
practices in courts of ]&w, and of the 
HDciniit forms of trial. The general 
■ense seems lo be, (list Job desires 
the Deity (o enter into a judicial in- 
veBtigation, and to give bim a.ptedge 
— or, as we should say, a bond, or se- 
enritij— that he would not avail him- 
self of his almighty power, but would 
place hira on an equality in the trial, 
and allow him to plead his cause on 
equal terms. See Notes on ch. j:iii. 
20^3. The phrase ' tny down now ' 

thing of that kind ; and may have 
referred to some ancient custom of 
giving security on going to trial, that 
no advantage would be taken, or that 
the parlies would abide by the decis- 
ion in the case. V Put me m a sure- 
ly mith tliee. Tile word used here 
(-3545) is from a-!!?, to mil, mingis; 
lo exchange, to barter ; and then to 
become surety for any one.^that is, 
to exc/iange places with him, or lo 
stand in his place. Gen. xliii. 9, 
xliv. 33. Here the idea seems to be, 
that Job wished the Deity to give him 
some pledge or security thai justice 
would be done, or that he would not 
take advantage of his power and ma- 

t'esty lo overawe him. Or, as has 
een remarked, it may refer to some 
custom of furnishing security on a 
voluntary trial or arbitration, that the 
award of the referees would be ob- 
served. I think it most probable that 
this is the idea. The controversy 
here was 10 be voluntary. In n vol- 
untary trial, or an arbitration, there 



jiitled to — a pledge to each other that 
they will abide by it. Such a plei' — 
Job desired in this case. All tbi 
language taken from courts, ( 
Ehould not be pressed too much, 
should Job be hastily charged w 

the idea of n trial ol ihe Knusejit \ 



from understanding : therefore 

natural for him lo use the language 

:e to such trials ; and these 
ions are lo he regarded as 
in for the sake of keeping, or 
ilitude. If Who is ftethat wUl 
strike hands v>ith me? Striking 
hands then, as now, seems to have 
been one mode of conHrmtng an 
«re. 






The id 

wilt be surety to me for thci 
is, for the laithful observance of right 
"" * ippearnnc 



e hands. SeeFrov. 



Comp. Prov. si. 15, jxii. 36. The 

of Homer and of Viigil. Thus Ho- 
mer (Iliad, |3. 341) says: 



4. For thouhasl kid their heaH from 
understanding. That is, the heart of 
his professed friends. Job enys that 
they were blind and perverse, and in- 
disposed to render him Justice; and ha 
therefore pleads that he may carrv 
hie cause directly before God. Ht 
attributes their want of understand- 
ing to the agency of God in accord- 
ance with the doctrine which prevailed 
in early times, and which is so oDen 
expressed in the Scriptures, that God 
is the source of light and truth, and 
that when men are blinded it is in 
accordance with his wise purposes. 
See Isa. vi. 9, 10. It is becaiue they 
<vere thus blind and perverse, thai 
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shalt thou not exalt them. 

5 He that speaketh flattery 
to Ms friends, even the eyes of 
his children shall fail. 



liB asks the privilege of carrying the 
causo at once up to GtuJ^and wJ]0 
cuuld blame him for such a desire ' 
IT TkerifoTetkaashaU not exalt tbsm. 
By the honor of deciding a case like 
this, or Lj the reputation of wisdom. 
The name of sage or ir^e man was 
among the most valued in those times; 
but Job Bays that that wouJd not be 
awarded to his friends, God would 
not exalt or lionor men thus devoid 

5. He that speaketli fiatttry to hia 
friends. Noyes renders this, "He 
that delivers up his friend as a prey, 
the eyes of hia children shall ftil." 
So^Vemyss," Ha who delivers up hia 
friends to plunder." Dr. Good, " He 
that rebuketh his friends with mi Id- 
Dess, even the eyes of his ebildren 
shall be accomplished." The LXX, 
"" vil for ■■ 



6 He liath made me also a 
by-word of the people, aiic 
' aforetime I was as a tabret. 

B Pb. 19. 3. 1 or, t^m-i tkm. 



s eyf 



fail t 



r his 






The Vulg.'"He promises spoil to 
hia companions, and the eyes of his 
sons fail." The word rendered " flat- 
tery " lp\r,) properly means lliat 
lohkh is smooth, smoothness (from 
P^n to be smooth) ; and thonoe it 
denotes a lot or portion, because a 
smooth stone was anciently used to 
cast tots in dividing spoils. Dent. 
xviii. 8. Here it ia synonymous with 
plunder or spoil ; and the idea is, 
that he who belrayelh his iViends to 
the spoil or to (he spoiler, the eyes of 
hia children shall ftil. The mean- 
ing in this connexion is, that the 
frienda of Job had acted as one would 
who should announce the residence 
of his neighbors to robbers that ihey 
might come and plunder them. In- 
stead of defending him, they had 
acted the part of a traitor. Sehultens 
snya lliat this versa ia " a Gordian 

gard it as such, but the above seems 

ing, II is evidently 



is designed to bear on the professed 
friends of Job, and to ahow that tbey 
had acted a fraudulent part towari^ 
him. In ver, 4,he had said thai God 
bad hid their heart from understand- 
ing, and that wisdom had failed them. 
He hc-re says that in addition lo a 
want of wisdom, they were like a 
man whoshould balrny his neighbors 
to robbers. H Evea the eyes of his 
cldldrtn shall fail. I]e shall be pun- 
ished. To do this is a crime, and great 
calamity shall come upon him, repre- 
sented by the failure of the eyes of 
his ebildren. Calamity ia not unfra- 
quently expreased by the loss of Ibe 
eyea. See Prov. xxx. 17. 

e. He hath also. That is, God has 
done this. IT Also a by-word. A 
proverb (iU^K) ; a term of reproach, 
ridicule, or scorn. He has exposed 
aforetiine. 



Marg. before them. The 
the &- 






icl translation of the Hebrew, 
BiJt^. It meana, in their presence, 
or in their view. If I teas as a tabret. 
This ia an unhappy translation. The 
true meaning ia, 'X am become their 
alrhorreacc, or am to them an object 
of contempt.' Vnlg. " I am an exam- 
pie (exemptam) lo them." Sept. "1 
— 1 become a laughter (riXiac) lo 
Bm." The Chafdee renders it. 
Thou haat placed me for a proverb 
the people, and I ahall be Gehenna 
Sm,) to them. The Hebrew word 
i^i^hopheth, or Tophet, is the name 
which is often given in the Scriptures 
to the valley of Hinnora— Ibo place 
where children were sacrificed lo 
Moloch. See Notes on Halth. v. ^. 
But there is no evidence or proba- 
bility that (he word was so used in 
the time of Job. It is never used in 
the Scriptures in the sense of a la- 
bret,\[i&t is, a tabor or small drum ; 
though the word ^I'l^toph i 
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7 Mine eye also is dim by 
reason of sorrow, and all my 
' members are as a shadow. 

8 Upright titen shall be asto- 

1 oTi Vt^mahie 

word hers used is derived, probably, 
(Vom ibc obsolete verb -l^n — to spit 
nut; and tben to »pit out with con- 
tempi. TheveibissousedinCbuMea 
Caslell. The meaning of the word 
probably etill lives in the Arabic. 

TiiB Arabic word i_jiAJ meaiia to spij 
out with contempt; and the vatious 
foimfl of the noung derived from the 
verb are applied to anything detested, 
or detestable; to the parings of the 
nails ; to an abandoned wotniin ; to a 
dog, &e. See Castell on this word. 
I have no doubt that is the sense here, 
and that we have here a word who 
(rue signiiiciition is to be sought 
the Arabic ; and that Job means 
say that he was treated as the mc 
loathsome and execrable object. 

7. Mine em ig dint by reas(m of 
sorrow. Schu I lens supposes that thi 



i appearance 



referB to bis external 

Eeneral, as being worn' down, 
au6ted,(lB/nce(I by his many troubles; 
but it aeeme rather to mean that his 
ayoa failed on account of weeping IT 
^nil all my members are as a suadoio. 

hausled and emaciated by my siifTer- 
ings.' It is common to apeak of 
persons who are emaciated by sich- 
nesa or famine as mere ahadoais. 
Thus Livj (L. sxi. 40) says. Effi- 
gies, imo, Kinbrie Aonsinttm ; fame, 
fiigore, illuvie, squalore enecti, con. 
tusi, debilJtati inter saxa rupesqiie. 
So .lEschylus uMatEAipus—OidC^ov 
Sxiar — the skadote of (Edipus 

8. Upright men tliall be astonisked 
at lAis. At the course of events in 
regard to me. They will he amazed 
that God has suffered a holy man to 
be plunged into such calatniliea, and 
to be treated in this manner by hia 
friends. The fact nl which he sup- 
poses they would be so much aston- 
ished was, that the good were afflicted 



nied at this, and the innocent 
shall stir up himself against the 
hypocrite. 

9 The righteous " also shall 



1 that 



reliel 



wixs furtiishad. V jjnd the inttocent 
shall stir up himself. Shall rouse 
himself, or assume vigor to resist the 
wicked. IT rAeAiff.oeri(e. The wick- 
ed — alluding probably to his professed 
friends. The idea of Ajpomau which 
the sentence conveys, arises ftom the 
fact, that they professed to be his 
friends, and had proved to be faUe ; 
and that Ihey had professed to be the 
friends of God, and yet had ultereij 
sentiments inconsistent with any right 
views of Mm. He now says, ibatlliaf 
could not go unnoticed. The world 
would be aroused at so remarkable a 
state of things, and a just public in- 
dignation would be the result. 

9. The righteous also sliaJl hold an 
Ais may. The meaning of tlits verse 

apparent. It seems to nie thai il re- 
fers to Job himself, and is a declara- 
tion that he, a righteous man, who 
had been so grievously calumniated, 
would hold on his way, aud become 
stronger and stronger, while Ihey 
would sink in the public esteem, and 
be compelled to abandon Ibeir posi- 
tion. It is the e.iprOBsion of a confi- 
dent assurance that ic would be more 
and more confirmed in his integrity, 
and would become stronger and 
ilronger in God. Thouj;h ' ' 






a gen 



rat n 






indeed the whole passage ha^ 
verbial cast; and il shows that even 
than il was the settled belief that the 
righteous would persevere. As an 
iSBion of the early faith of the 
in one of th9 now settled doc- 
I of Christianity, " the peraevet^ 
of the saints,'^ (his doctrine is 
invaluable. It shows that thai di 
as travelled down from 
ages. It was one of the 
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hold on Ilia way, and he that I 
halh clean "hands shall be strong- 
er and ' stronger. 

10 But as for you all, do you 

a Pb. 14. 16, 

mentary doclrinea of religion in llie 
eartieet tinieE. It became a proveib ; 
and was admitted among the undia- 
putnd maxims uf the wise and good, 

just adapted to tlie circum»lances of 
Job — a mucli Cried and petReculed 
man. He was in ull the danger of 
apoBtacy to which the pioua are usuhI- 
ly exposed ; he was tempted lo for- 
sake his conjidence in God ; he wag 
afflicted for reasons which he could 
not compreliend ; he was without an 
earthly friend to sustain him, and he 
seemed (o be forsatien by God him- 
self; yet he had the fullest conviction 
Ihat he would be enabled to perae- 
vera. The great principle was set- 
tled, thai if there was true religion in 
the heart, it would iibide ; ths.[ if the 
path of righleousne^ had been en- 
tered, he who trad it would keep on 
nis way. V And ke that hath dean 
hands. The innocent ; the friend of 
God; the man of pure life. See 
Notes ch. is. 30. Comp. Ps. xxiv. 4. 
■Clean hands' here, are designed to 
denote a pure and holy life. Among 
the ancients lliej were regarded as 
indicative of purity of heart. Por- 
phyry remarks (de antro Nympha- 
rum) thai in (he 'mysteries,' those 

to wash tlieir hands with honey in- 
stead of water; as a pledge that they 
would preserve tii em selves (Vr- 
every impure and unholy thing. ^ 
Burder, in Etnsenm Oiler's Alte 
neue Morgenland, in loe. H Shall 
be stronger and stronger, Marg. a^ 
in Hob, add strength. He shall ad- 
vance in the strength of his attach- 
ment to God. This is true. The man oi 
pure and blameless life shall become 
more and more estabhshed in vlrtr 
more confirmed in his principh 
more convinced of the value and i 
Ituth ol religion. Piely, [ike every 
thing else, becomes stronger by 



The 11 



who speaks truth 



■.A to truth ; the principle ot 
benevolence is strengthened by being 
practised ; honesty, (he more it is 
exhibited, becomes more the settled 
rule of the life; and he who prays, 
delights more and more in his ap- 
proaches to God. The tendentj, of 
religion in the heart is to grow 
stronger and stronger; and God tit- 
tends (hat he who has once loved 
him, shall continue lo love him for 

JO. B«t as for you all, do you re- 
turn? This may mean, either, 're- 

your unjust and uncharitable opinion 
concerning me.' The former seems 
lo accord best with the scope of the 
passage. Tindal renders it, " Get 
you hence." Dr. Good, "Gel ye 
hence, and begone, I pray." Wemyss, 
" Repeal yonr discourses as often us 
you may, 1 do not find a wise man 
among you." It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the Hebrew will bear 
this construction. V For I cannot 
find one leise man amtins you. 
haps the idea here is, ' I nave no 
found one wise man among you. 
you are invited, therefore, to runein 
(he argument. Hitherto you havi 
said nothing Ihat indicates wisdom 
Try again, and see if yi 
any thing now that shall deserve 
tention.' If this is (he meaning, 
shows that Job was willing lo hi 
all that they had lo say, and to gi 
them credit for wisdom, if they el 
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. My days a: 
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like a cloud, and he feels thai 

I die. IT Jtfj purposes are bro 

All my plans fail, end 
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poses " are broken off, eniin the 
' thoughts of my heart. 

12 'I'hey change the night into 
day : the light is '' short because 

a Fr. IG. 9. 19. 91. 1 ^ssejwns. 

I, unii hi 
die. Comp, Isa. xixviii. 12: 

Eatvteen Ho owmini and Ihe iiJ^hl tfiou iviU 

IF Even the thoughts of my heart. 
Marg. possessions, Noyea, " (tcu- 
sarcs." Or. Good, "Tisotttes." Dr. 
Stock, " the teitants of my heart.'' 
Vulg , " (ffr jueufes cormeaia." Sept., 
lo fflji&i/B ■'•j's taiiditti ftnv — tlie 
slrings of my heJtj 
word (tilia) nieE 

the word here ma 
sessions of hia hei 
plans and Bchemei 
hia soul — die purpi 
hoped to ac^compliiih. All these were 
now to be broken off by death. This 
is to man one of the most crying things 
in death. All hid plans must be : 
rested. Hia projects of ambili 
and gain, of pteasure and of fen 
of professionul eminence and ofleai 
ing, all are arrested midway. The 
former ia' compelled to leave """" 

t lough in (be farrow ; (he mechi 
is work unfiniahed ; the lawyer, 
brief half prepared ; the student, his 
books lying open ; the man ' 
building a palace, leaves it 
plete ; and he who Is seeking 
la taken away when it aeemed just 
within his grasp. How many un- 
Jinshed plans are caused by death 
every day \ How many - ■ ■ ■ 
hooka, fermona, houses, dn 
How many schemes of ^ 
and of benevolence, of fraud and 
of kindneas, of gain and of mercy 
are daily broken in upon by dealh 
Soon, reader, all yimr plans and miU' 
will bo ondod— mine, perhaps, bcfori 



IS properly fos- 
to inherit) ; and 
ns the dear pos; 
t ; his cherished 
; the delights of 
" h he had 



of darkness. 

13 If I wait, the gra 
house : 1 have made i 
the darkness. 



-al) fl 






of being prepared for 
nenven, inaL we may cheerfully sur- 
render them at any moment, at the 
call of the Master summoning us 
into his awful presence I 

13. They change. The word ' they' 

(erring to hia friends ; others, to hia 
thoughts. RosenmUller aupposes it 
is to be taken impersonally, and that 
(he meaning ia, '< night is become day 
to me," Wemyss translates it, " night 
is assigned me for day." So Dr. 
Good renders it. The meaning may 
be, that the night was to him as the 
day. He had no rest. The period 
when h&had formerly sought repoae, 
was now made like the day, and all 
was alike gloom and sadness. 1i The 
light is skarl because of darkness. 
Rlarg. near. The meaning is, proba- 
bly, ' even the day has lost its usual 
brilliancy and cheerfulness, and haa 
become gloomy and sad. It seems to 
be like night. Neither night nor day 
are natural to me ; Che one is restleas 
and full of cares like the usual em- 
ployments of day, and the other is 
gloomy, or almost uight, where there 
is no comfbrt and peace. Day brings 

It is short, gloomy, aad, and haatena 
away, and a distressing and restless 

la. ^ I wait. Or more atcuraCely, 
' Cruly I eipect that the grave will be 
my home.' The word rendered ' if 
(□X) is often used in auch a sense. 
The meaning ia, ' I look certainly to 
the grave as my home. I have made 
up my mind to it, end have no other 
cspectation.' H The grave. Heb. 
iiiCJi. It may mean here either Iht 
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14 I have ' said to eorniption, worm, Tltou art my mother and 
Thou art my failier : lo the my sister. 



giave, or tiie region of dop«rted 
spirits, lo wJiich be expected soon (o 
aescend. H Mine kouse. Mj- liotne ; 
my permanenl aboda. 1! / have made 
my bed. I am certain of makiiis my 
bod there. I shall soon lis down 
there. IT /n the darknest. In the 
grave, or in the dark world to wliich 
it leads. See Notes on ch. x. 21, 32. 
J4. / kave said. Marg. Cried, or 
, called. The sense is, ' 1 say,' or ' I 
thus address the grave.' f lii ctv- 
rtiptiojh. The word here used (t^l^) 
means properly a pit, or pit-fall. Pa- 
vii. 16, In. 16; a cistern, or a diuk. 
Job. ix. 31 ; or the nepKlckre, oxgraBe, 
Ps. XXI. 10, Joh x^ixiii. IS, 30. The 
hXX render it here by S-amTft— 
death. Jerome (Vulg.), pairedini 



mpcion. Scbultens, however, Rosen' 
mailer, and others, understand it in 
(he sense of oorruplion or nutrefec- 
tian. This accords, certainly, with 
the other hemistich, and better con- 

tban the word ^grave' would. It 
seems probable that this is the sense 
here ; and if the proper meaning of 
the word is a pie, or (Ae^rase, it here 

dead and mouldering body. IT Thou 
art myfaiher. ' I am neorly allied to 
it. I sustain to it a relation like (bat 
of a child to a father.' The idea 

and the object is to present the most 
striking and impressive view of his 
gad aud sorrowful condition. He 
was so diseased, so wretched, so full 
' of gores and of corruption (see ch. 
vii. 5), that he might be said to be 
the child of one mouldering in the 
grave, and was kindred to a family in 
tlie tomh! T I'd the worm. The 
worm that feeds upon the dead. He 
belonged to that sad family where the 
body was putrifying, and where it was 



Iss.iiv.ll, IMymother. I am so 
nearly allied to tne worms, that the 
connection may be compared to that 
between a molber and her son. ^i Md 
■my sister. " The sister here is men- 
tioned rather than the brother, be- 
cansB the noun rendered worm in the 
Hebrew, is In the feminine gender." 
Rasenmi\UeT. The sense 1^^lhe ivlinlo 
is, that Job felt that he belonged to 
the grave. He was destined to cor- 

with llie dead. His acquaintance and 
kindred were there. So corrupt was 
bis bod;, so afflicted and diseased, 
that he seemed to belong to [he family 
of the putrilying, and of those cover- 
ed with worms ! What an impressive 
description ; and jet bow true is it 
of all ! The most vigorous frame, 
the most beautifbl and graceful form, 
the most brillianc complexion, has a 

will soon belong to the mouldering 
family beneath the ground ! Christian 
reader! such are you; such am I. 
Well, let it be so. Let us not repine. 
Be the grave our home; be the 
mouldering people there our parents, 
and brothers, and sisters. Be our 
alliance with the worms. There is 
a brighter scene beyond — a world 
whero we shall be kindred with the 
angels, and ranked among the sons 
of God. In that world we shall be 
clothed with immortal youth, and 
shall know corruption ' no more. 
I onr eyes will shine with nn- 
nisbed brilliancy for ever; our 
cheeks glow with immortal health ; 
our hearts beat with the pulsations 
of eternal life. Then our hands 
ihall be feeble and our knees totter 
vith disease or age no more ; and 
thnn the current of health and joy 
shall Row on through our veins for 
and ever I Allied now to worms 
are, bot we are allied to the 
angels too ; the grave is to be our 

1 is our brother, but so also ii 
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15 And where is now my 16 They shall go down 
hope t as for my hope, who shall bars "' of the pit, when m 
' together is in the dust. 

i 0. 3. 17-19. 



ShuH life rcvJBit dving woiais, 
AiKl spread tha Wful bseclB' wlngf 

And O Bhiill men awake no mme, 
To aae tlif fnce, th; uoiue to sing ! 

The" "hall !» clothed wia'^^^eSiiife, 



15. Jnd where ia now my Aopfl? 
What liope have 1 of life? What 
pOBsibility IB thereof my escapa from 
denlh ? f IVho shaU see it ? That 
is, who will see anv liapes thai I mar 
non cherish fhliilled. Ifl cherieb 
any, they will be disappointed, and 
no one will see them accompliBhed, 

16. They shall go doiBa. That in, 
my hopes shall go down. All the 
cxpeclBtionti that 1 have cherished of 
Ijteand happiness, will descend (here 
with me. We have a similar expres- 
sion when we say, that a man 'has 
buried his hopes in the grave,' when 
he loses an only son. IT To the 
bars of the pit. ' Bars of Skeol' — 
!>SB ^fla . Valg., " Profimndest 
deep." Sept, (Iq y.Si\v — to Hades. 
Sheol, or Hades, was supposed to be 
under (he earth, lis entrance was 
by the grave as a gate thai led to it. 
It was protected by iars—SB prisons 
are— so that those who entered there 
could nut escape. See Notes en Isa. 
lir. 9. It was a dark, gloomy dwell- 
ing, fat away from light, and from 
Iht'coraforlB which men enjov in this 
iif.. See Job X, 3i, 93. To that 



dark world Job expected soon to 
descend ; and though he did not re- 
gard that as properly a place of 
puniahmtnt, jet it was not a place of 
posllive joj. It was a gloomy and 
wretched world— the land uf dark- 
ness and of the shadow ul death ; and 
he looiked to the certainty of goine 
iher ■ ■-' ' >--—■" - ■ E 



13 of h. 






the Christian revelation, death to 
Mm would have lost its gloom. We 
wonder, often, that bo good a man 
expressed such a dread of death, and 
that he did not look more calmly inio 
the future world. But to do him 
justice, we should place ourielves in 
his situation. We should lay aside 
all that is cheerful and glad in the 
views of heaven which Christianity 
has given us. We should look upon 
the future world as the shadow of 
death ; a land of gloom and spectres ; 
a place beneath the ground — dark, 
chilly, repulsive ; and we shall cease 

so good a man at the prospect of 
death. When we look at him, wo 
should remember wi(h thankfulnesa 
the ditferent views which tee have of 
the future world, and the source to 
which we owe them. To usi if we 
pious in any measure as Job was, 



dcat 



world of hght and 



gloom, but I 
glory. It open 

There all are hapjjy; and there all 
that is mysterious jn this life is made 
plain — all that is sad is succeeded by 



V. ^°^\ 



Thes 



that Gospel which has brought life 
and immortality to light; and when 
we think of death and the future 
world, when from the midst of woes 
and sorrows we are compelled to look 
out on eternily, let us rejoice timl 
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we are not constrained to look for- 
WRrd with the sad forebodings ofth) 
S:igi!orUz,buttlmtwemajl" ' 
tiie grave, cliBsrcd by the 
congolalions cf Christian hopi 



,k of 



ir When our 
rest tagttlier is in the dust. Tlie rcB' 
uf me nnii my hopes. My liopvaand 
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.nt idubE belUll tho Hrjcksd. Ths dasi^ ii u 
ortioj tJiQ various hinds oToBlaiDitias thnt n 
ml&itly ^esiiua shauiil he drswn from bi 
inon ■ mu. tleie la tlio most conclusive et 
ome pnrllciilini iHvcgJlnrt; adnpled to (he 
. tolfo applied to lilm j and tbcy eroiuclj qji t 






koiL I'bo 
erogai^lod 



rejiroof of Job (brUis ranerisrin whici 
in ororlODliDd snd dSipiaed, nnd bud In 






A hl^ly wroushc de 
Hie light in lilidivi 
iwonldiietiilieniD. 
linn, wIm would sp 



le wDuid ill 
u net wiiicli Ji« 

I ; nis itren^li 

iiJco a troe wIiobd ntais and braDches wci 
eartli (»r. IT), and ho would bo chued o 

lhe^^''lla^bllnU coins af 
the wicked loan. That I 

T^HEN answered Bildad the 
-*- Shuhite, and said, 

2. How long will it be ere ye malce 
an end. of inOTds ? It has been made 
a question to whom ihis is addressed. 
It is in the plural number, and it is 
nut usual in Hebrew when addressing 
an individual to make use of the 
plural form. Some have supposed 
ihnt it is addressed to Job and to 
Eliphaz, as being both ' long-wind- 
ed' and tedkiUB in ibeir remarks. 
Others have supposed that Si refers to 
Job and the members of his family, 
who possibly interposed remarks, 



onid destroy him. 



>ed out of the world (vsr. 18] ; his Ikoiilj un 

luld bo eatoniahad al ihe toMl ruin which I 
ipplyall this t - ■ • 



2 How long foill it be t 
nake an end of woi-ds? i 



re ye 
lark, 

and joined Job in Iits complaints, 
OEliers suppose lliat il refers to Eli- 
phaz and Zophar, as being silent 
during ibe speech of Job, and not ar- 
resting his remarks as they ought to 
have done. RosenmOtlor suppoaes 
thai it refers to Job and those similar 

piet}', and that Bildad means to nsK 
how long it. would be before tliey 
would bo etfeeCnally silenced, and 
their complaints hushed. I sue no 
great difficulty in {supposing that Ilia 
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and afterwards we will speak. 

3 Wherefore are we counted 
as beasts, and reputed vile in 
your sight ? 



refen 



ce ia to Job. The whole 
if Ilie discourse evidently sup- 
IHiaes It , and there is no evidence 
ibac anj wf the family of Job lind 

ble Ihal Bildad would reprove his 
own fnends oitber for the length of 
Iheir speeches, urtbr not interrupting 
another The custom in ihe East is 
to allow H man to ultor all that he bns 
to Bay without interruptioB. II Mark. 
Hcb. underatmtd; or be intelligetil^- 
1J''2I5 ; tliat Is, eitlier apeak distinctly, 
clearly, intelligently ; or consider and 
weigh our argumenls. Tlie former 
is the intarprotation of Schullens, 

The idou is this; 'You, Job, hove 
been uttering mere vordi. They 
are words of complaint, wilhODl ar- 
gument. Speak now in a different 
manner; sliow that you understand 
the oasB ; advance argvunenta that 
are worthy of ultenlion, and then we 
will renly.- 

3. WheTefoTf, are roe counted n* 
beasts? 'Why are ws treated iu 
your remarks as if we had no sense, 
and were unworthv of sounil argu- 
ment in reply to wJiat we say?' Il 
is possible that there may be reference 
hereto what Job said (eh. xii. 7) — that 
even the btasts could give llieai in- 
formation about God. But the gene' 
ral idea is, that Job had not tcoalnd 
their views with the attention which 
ibey deserved, but had regarded them 
as unworthy of notice. H And rt- 
puled Bill. The word hero used 
(nMH) means to be unclean, or pol- 
luted ; and the idea is, that Job re- 
garded them as worthless or Impious. 
4." Me teareth, himself. More cor- 
rectly, ■ thou that learest thyself in 
anger '.' It is not an affirmation ahi>Hl 
Job, but it is a direct address to him. 
The meaning is, that he was in the 
laroyysmB of a violent rsge ; he 



4 He " teareth ' himself in lila 
anger ; shall the earth be forsa- 
ken for thee 1 and shall the rock 
be removed out of his place 1 

acted like a madman. 1[ Shall the 
earth lie forsaken for thee ? A reproof 
of his pride and arrogance. ' Shall 
every thing be made to give way iiir 
yon.^ Are you the only man in the 
world, and of so much importance, 
that the earth is to he made vacant 
for you to dwell in .= Are the inter- 
ests of all others to he sacrificed for 
you, and every thing else to give place 
ibryoo ? Are all the laws of God's gov- 
ernment to be made to yield rather 
than that yon should be punished ?' 
Similar modes of expression to de- 
note the insignilicanco of any one 
who is proud and arrogant, are stili 
used among the Arabs. '■ Since 
Mohammed died, the Imams govern." 
" The worlit will not suffer Icres on 
your account." "The world is not 
dependent on any one man." T. . 
Hunt, in Lowth's Lectures on He- 
brew Poetry. Rose nm filler's Morgen- 
land, in loc. II .Sndskall the rock be 
removed out of iia place? 'Shall 
the most firm and imtnulable things 
give way Ibr yonr special accommo- 
dation ? Shall the most important 
and settled principles «f the divine 
administration be made to bend n~ 



your I 



The! 



•f the 



'ples and feelings of Jnbj and 
great injustice was done to him by 



n the 



t this 



divine arrangement, 
describe Ihe feelings of many a 
of pride, who supposes that the di- 
vine arrangements should be made 
to bend ftr his special accommoda- 
tion, and that the great, eternal prin- 
ciples ofjustice and right should give 
way rather than that be should be 
dealt with as common sinners ate, 
and rather than that he should be cast 
into hell. Such men wish a special 

¥'ace of salvation for themselves, 
hoy are too proud to be saved as 
others are. They complaia in Iheii 
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5 Yea, the light of the wicked 
shall " be put out, and the spark 
of his fire shall not shine. 

6 The light shall be dark in 



neflrta that they nre made to suffer, 
to lose their property, lo be sick, to 
aie— as others do. They would wish 
to be treated with special marcy, and 
to have epeoinl enactments in their 
favor, and would have the eternal 
laws of right made to bend for tlieir 
special accommoijationp Such is the 
pride of (be human heart 1 

5. Yea. Truly; or, behold. Bildad 
here commences his remarks on the 
cert^n destiny of the wicked, and 
strings together a number of apparent- 
ly proverbial sayings, showing that 

tainly overtake the wicked. There is 
nothing partieulHrly new in his argu- 
ment, though the use of tiie various 
images wliich he employs shows how 
deep was the conviction of this doc- 
trine at that lime, and how exten- 
sively il prevailed. IF The light of 
the wicked shall te put out. Light 
here is an emblem of prosperity. 
H The spark of his fire. Heb. Ike 
fame of his fire. There may be an 



> the 



Arabian hospitality. This was, and 
ia, iheir national glory, and it is their 
boast that no one is ever refused it. 
The emblem otfire oifame here may 
refer to the custom of kindling a fire 
on an eminence, near a dwelling, to 
attrfict the stranger to share the hos- 
uilalilyoftheowner of it; or it may 
refer to the fire in his tent, which the 
Blranger was always at liberty to 
share. In the collection of tlie 
Arabian poems, called the Hamflsa, 
this idea occurs almost in the words 
of Bildad. The extract was fur- 
nished me by the Rev. Eli Smith. It 



Tema. In eitolting the virtue 
tribe, he says, " No fire of oi 
ever eitinguishBd at night wi 
guest ; and of our guests ni 
one disparage " "" - -- 



lofhii 



The idea here 



his tabernacle, and his 'candle 
shall be put out with him. 

7 The steps of his strejgth 
shall be straitened, and his own 
* counsel shall cast him down. 



is, that the wicked would attempt to 
show hospitality, but the meana 
would be taken away. He would 
not be permitted to enjoy the coveted 
reputation of showing il to the 
stranger, and the fire which might 
invite the traveller, or which might 
confer comfort on him, would be put 
out in his dwelling. The inability to 
extend the offer of a liberal hospi- 
tality would bo equivalent to the 
deepest poverty, or the most trying 
affliction. 

6. .Snrf his candle. Marg. lamp. 
The reference is to a lamp that was 
suspended from the ceiling. The 
Arabians are fond of this image. 
Thus they say, " Bad fortune has 
extinguished my lamp." Of a man 
whose hopes are rcmarkahly blasted, 
they say, "He is like a lamp which 
is immediately eitinguished if you 
let it sink in the oil." See SchvUcns. 
The pulling out of a lamp ia to the 
Orientals an image of utler desolation. 

light burning in their houses at night. 
"The houses of Egypt, in modern 
times, are never without lights ; they 
burn lamps all the night long, and in 
every occupied apartment. So re- 
quisite to the comfort of a family is 
this custom reckoned, and so impe- 
rious is tiie power which itexercisea, 
thai the poorest people would rather 
retrench part of their food than neg- 
lect it." FaxUm. It is not improba- 
ble that this custom prevailed '.n 
former times in Arabia, aa il does 
now in Egypt ; and this consideration 
will give increased beauty and force 
to Ihia passage. 

7. Tlie steps of his strength. Strong 
steps. ' Steps of strength' is a He- 
braism, to denote firm or vigorous 
steps. II Shall be straitened. Shall 
be compressed, embarraased, hinder- 
ed. Instead of walking freely and 
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8 For he ia cast into a net ° 
by his own feet, and he wallteth 
upon a snare. 



" free 






Arabs, I 



Boto freedom, prosperity, &o. Rasen- 
maller. SchulVens quotes llie follow- 
ing illustrations from (he Arabic 
poeta. From Ibn Doreid, " He who 
does not confiiie bimself within 
human limits, his vast stridea shall 
be straitened." And from Taiirizios, 
"After the battle of 






The 



ing hero is, that be xvould be jsrcatly 
impeded in hia movemenls, insteacl 
of going fbnh at large and in full 
vigor as he had formerly done, fl ^nd 
hia imn counsel. His own plans shall 
be the means of his fell. 

H. For he is cast into a-net by hit 
ow«feet. Ha ia caught in hia own 
irielts, as if he had spread a net or 
dug a pitfall for another, and had 
fallen into it himsolf. The meaning 
is, that he would bring ruin upon 
himself while ha wus plotting the 
ruin of others. See Ps ix. 16, " The 
wiehed is anarad by the work of hia 
own hands." Comp, Nolo ch. r. 13. 
The phrase " by hia own feet" hero 
maana, that he walka there Idmsdf. 
He ia not lad or driven by others, 
but ha goes himaalf into the net. 
Wild animals are sometimes driven, 
but he walks along of his own accord 
into the net, snd has no one to blame 
buthimaelf. If ^ad he tealketh upon 
a saare. Or a pitfalL This waa 
formerly the mode of taking wild 



It V 






over with tiirf, leaves, &o. suppo 

or oleuhant, or liger that should t 
on ii, would full through. T 
moihoda of lakiog wild beasia, I 
been practised from the earliest ti 



tiie heel, and the robber siiall 
prevail against him. 

10 The snare is ' laid for him 
ill the ground, and a trap for 
him ill the way. 



9. The gin. Another method of 
taking wild beasts. It was a anare 
so made as to spring suddenly on an 

feet. Wo use a trap for the same 
purpose. The Hebrew word ("B) 
may denote any thing of this kind — 
a snare, net, noose, &c. with which 
birds or wild animals are taken. 
ir By the heel. By the fool, 11 A nd 
the robber shall prevail. He shall be 
overpnvsered by the higbwaymi 
the plunderer shall make a e 
descent upon him, and strip him ol 
his all. The meaning ia, that ds- 
atrucdon would suddenly overtake 
him. There can be no doubt that 
Bildad meant to apply all Ibis to Job. 

10. The snare is laid. All this lan- 
guage is taken from the modi 
takiug wild beasts ; but it is not 
sible to designate with absolute 
laintythe methods in which it wa^ 
done. The word hore uaed (isnj 
means a cord, or rope; and then a 
anare, gin, or toil, auch as is used by 



. This 



waa toncealed (Hebrew) 
earth" — so covered up tliat an animal 
would not perceive it, and so con- 
structed that it might be made to 
spring upon it suddenly. H And a 
trap. We have no reason to supptBo 
that at that lime they employed steel 

a exactly Iho 
"The 



that the 



Hebrew word (""5^^?) is from 1?^ 
— to take, to catch, and means a noose, 
snare, spring— by which an animal 
was seized. It is a general term ; 
though undoubtedly iiscd to denote 
a particular instrument, then well 
known., Tliegmeral idea in all this 
is, that tl'B wioked man would be 
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,vild ai 



niil [ 



n bird is taken 



_. independently of ihi 

of the entire passage (vs. 8-10) be a 
part of the argument of Bildad, it is 
interesting from the view which it 
gives of tite mode of securing wild 
animals in the early periods of the 
world. They had no guns as we 
have i but they early learned the art 
of setting gins and snares by which 
thny were taken. In illuslrsting thb 
passage, it will not be inappropriate 
lo refer to some of (he modea of hunt- 
ing practised by the ancient Egyptians, 
and to introduce here some cuts 
which mayillustrate that mode. The 
cuts will show that substantially the 
uethodswere practifiud tlien in 



catching birda and taking wild beasta 
as now.andlhatlhere is little novelty 



5;.^^?!;' 



d apnuga, 



jird-fime smeared i. 

twigs, and made tise of stalking- 
horses, setting-dogs, &c. The various 
methods in which this was done, may 
be seen described at length in Wilkin- 
son's Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. pp. 1-81. 
The following cuts will illustrate 
some of those methods. 

The noose was employed lo catch 
the wild ox, the antelope, and other 
animals. The following enis are 
taken from drawings atBeniHassau 
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The following specimens of bird- I Hclf-acling net, EO constructed Ihat 
Irapa a.]sn are found in the druwinga the birds, when coming in conlacl 
at Beni Hassan. Tbis sgqihi to be a with it, close it upon tbemselves. 




The following figure (3J is very 
similar to this, excepl Ihat it i? oval ; 
it had probably a net tike the former. 
It IB IB composed of IwO nrcB, whif h, 
being kept open by machinery in the 



middle, furnish the oval frame of tha 
net; but whon the bird fliea in, ani* 
knocliB out the pin in the centra, llie 
arcs collapse, as is shown in fig i, 
inclosing the bird in Ihe net : 
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locura, in a painting at I iscaught.an 
ip, in which a lijienu | of two men, 



uglit,an(l carried on the aliouldon 




convenlentdistances.andgrBduoll) 
contmol the circlo by coming neai 
each other, and tliuB to drive al 

)9ure, where thej could lie easilj 
lin. Some idea of llie extent o 
i>ge encloHureB inaj be formed fton 
3 by no means incredible circum 
mce related by Plutarch, that whei 
B Macedonian conquerors were ii 
irsia, Philotoa, Iho son of Armenio 
d liunling-ncls that would eneloa. 



of on hnndred furlongs, 
tal sovereign a have aome- 
loyed whole armies in this 

hunling. put. Bib. 

11. Ttrrors shall make him afraid. 
shall be constantly subject to 



ind shall n 



r feei s 
:nted ai 



The idea 



^orkal persona, like the Furies 
e Greek poeta." JVoi 
ire is eubstanlially thu oniuo as .uol 
ven by Eliphaz, c-h. xv. 31, 39. 
.and skaU drive kirn to his feet. 
arg. scatta: Thia is a literal trans- 
[ion of the Hebrew. The idea is, 
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12 His strength shall be hun- 
ger-bitten, and deatruction shall 
be ready at his side. 

13 Itshall devour the 'strength 
of his skin : even the first-born 



ihat he will be alarmed by sucb (er- 
rors ; his eelfcoDipOGUre will bs dis- 
Bipated, ana he will ' take to his heels. 
13. Sis strength shall be kunger-bit- 
ten. Shall beexhausled byhiingBror 
famine, f Aid dealrueiion shah be rea- 
dy alltis aide, Heb," Shall be fitted" 
(^ISJ) " to Ii's Bide." Soma have 
stippOBed that this refers to BOmE .... 
ease, like the pleurisy, that would 
adhere closely to Wis side. So Je. 
rome understands it. Schultens hai 
quoted some passages from Arabic 
' '□ which calamities are r 



of death shall devour his strength. 
14 His confidence " shah be 
rooted out of his tabernacle ; and 
it sliall bring him to the king of 
terrors. 



id de& 



n Pa- 






refers, probably, to some heavy judg- 
ments that would crush a man ; suJh 
thai the ribs, or the human frame, 
could not bear ; and the meaning is, 
thai a wicked man would be certainly 
crushed by ------- 

13. /( shall devmtr Ike stretch of 
bis skin, ftlarg. bars. The margin 
is a correct transtatton of the Hebrew. 
The wordufled O^ia, eonatmotwith 
nw — hii skin) means bars, staees 
branches, and hore denotes his limbs, 
membefB; or, more iiteialPy, the 
bones, as supports of the skin, or the 
human frame. The bones are re- 
garded as the bars, or the^omeiooWi, 
holding the other parts of the body in 
iheir place, and over which the skin 
is stretched. The word " it " here 
refers to the " first-born of death" in 
the other hemistich of the verse ; 
and tlie meaning is, that the strength 
of his body shah be entirely exhaust- 
ed. IF The JiTst-hora of death. The 
" Ursl-born " is usually upoken of as 
distinguished ior vigor and strength. 
Gen. ilix. 3, " Reuben, thou art my 
first-born, my might, and the begin- 
ning of my strength ;" and the idea 
conveyed here by llie " tirat-born of 



death " is the most fearful ai 
Iroctive disease Ihat death hi 
engendered. Corap. Milton' 
cription of the progeny of sin, 

ladise Lost. Diseases are ca lie _ 

sons or children of death" by the 
Arabs, (see Schultens in loc.,) as 
being begotten by it. 

14. Hia confidence shall be rooted 
out of his tabernacle. Security shall 
forsake his dwelling, and he shall be 
subject to constant alarms. There 
shall be nothing there in which he 
can confide, and all tliat he relied on 
as sources of safety shall have fled. 
Tl And it shall bring him. That ia, 
he shall be brought, fl To the king 
of terrors. There has been much 
variety in the eiplanation of this 
versa. Dr. Moyes ri ' - .. ~ 



1 like a 






Dr. 



Good, " Dissolution shall invade him 
like a monarch," Dr. Stock says, "I 
am sorry to pan with a beautiful 
phrase in our common version, the 
king of terrors, as descriptive of 
death , but there is no authority for it 
in the Hebrew tail." Wemyse ren- 
ders it, " Terror shall seize him as a 
king." So Schultens translates it, 
" Gradiantur in oum, instar regis, ter- 
rores.' Rosenmdller renders it as it 
is in our version. Tho Vulgate, Et 
calcet super cum, qaasi rex, interitits — 
' destruction shall iread upon him as a 
king.' The LXX, "and distress 
shall lay hold on him with the au- 
thority of a king"— att{^ fiaaiXmij. 
The Chaldee renders it, " shall ie 
lughl to the ting of terrors"— 
Unt'l-} "^ipV . It is not evident, 
), that we are to give up the. 
phrase, the king of terrors. 
The fair construction of the Hebrew, 



conveyed i. 



a that which ii 
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15 It shall dwell in liis taber- 
nacle, because it is none of his i 
brimstone shall be scattered upon 
his habitation. 

be conducted, not merely to dealli, 
but lo that kind of dealli where a 
Tearfbl king would preside— a niun- 
arch infuEing terrors into bis soul. 
There is something singulsrly beau- 
■ appjopriat 

ch. , . 

He presides in regions of chilliness 
and gloom. All fear lo enter those 
dark regions where lie dwells and 
reigns, and an involuntary shudder 
seizes the soul on approaching the 
eonfinea of his kingdom. Tet ail 
must be brought there ; and (hough 
man dreads the interview with that 
fearful king, there is no release. The 
monarch raigns from age to age — 

way in which ha will caJse to appear 
as a terrific king. — It is by confidence 
in Him who came to destroy death ; 
that great Redeemer who has taken 
away his "sting,"' and wh 



able I 



sith e 



land 



I on the chilly regioi 
where he reigns. The idea here is 
not precisely thai of the Roman and 
Grttcian mj Iholojiiscs, of a lerrific 
judge, like Khadamnnthus, presid- 
ing over the regions of the dead ; 
hut it is of deatli personified— of 
death r< preseritt'd as a king fitted to 

15. /( shall diceil in Ms iabe.nmde. 
Il is uncertain what is to be under- 
stood as referred to here. Some sup- 
pose that the word to be understood 
IS soul, anrl thai Ihe meaning is " liis 
soul," i. B be himself, "shall dwell 
in hi9 tent.' BosenmOller, Noyes, 
Wemyss, and others, suppose that the 
word is leTTor. "Terror <nn^5> 
shall dwell in bis tent," Ihe same 
word which is used in the plural in 
the previous verse. This is undoubt- 
edly the correct sense ; and the idea 
is, thai his forsaken tent shall be a 



16 His roots " shall be dried 
up beneath, and above shall tiia 
branch be cut off. 



chi.dhood,' connect with the idea of 
a house in which nobody lives 
f Because it is none of las It is no 
longer his. It is a forsaken tenant 
less dwelling. U Brtmitone shall be 
scaitcred. Brimstone has been al 
ways (he image of desolalion No 
thing will grow on a field that is 
covered with sulphur ; and the mean- 
ing here is, that his house would he 
utterly desolate and forsaken. Ro- 
senmUller and Noyes suppose that 
(here is an allnsion here to a sudden 
destruction, such as was that of So- 
dom and Gomorrha. Grottus doubts 
whether it refers to that or to light- 
ning. Others suppose that lightning 
is referred to both here and in Gen. 
xix. 34. Deut. sxix. 23. I can see 
tbattbeti 






d Go- 



there is any alius 
to lightning. If the allusion bad been 
to Sodom, it would have been more 
full. That was a case jns( inpoint in 
the argument ;and the fact that il was 
exactly in point, and would have 
furnished to (he friends of Job such 
en irrefragable proof of the position 
which (hey were defending, and that 
it is not inwrought into the very tex- 
ture of their argument, is full demon- 
mark able event is not referred loin 
this place. The only thing neesesa- 
rily implied in the language before us 
is, that sulphur, the emblem of deso- 
lation, would be scattered on his 
dwelling, and that his dwelling would 
be wholly desolate. 

16. His roaU shall be dried vp. 
Anollier imago of complete desola 
lion — where he is contpared lo a (r« 
that is dead — a figure whose mean- 
ing is ohvions, uad which often on 
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17 His remembrance - shall 
perish from the eartli, anc 
shall have no name in the st 

18 ' He shsll he driven from 
light into darkness, and chased 
out of the world. 

19 He shall neither ' have 



curs. See Notes, ch. sv. 30, viii. 
13. IF Above his branch. Perhaps 
ferring to his children or ramily. 
Aii shall bo swept awaj. 
sion which Job could not ' 
tale to apply to him'^elf. 

17. His rememhTance shall perish. 
Hia name — all recollection of hi 
Calamity shall follow him even after 

desires, and every good man ba 
honored name when he is dead, 
be denied him. Men will hasti 
forget him as fast aa possible, C 
Prov. I, r," The name of the wicked 
shall rot." 1! JVo name in the street. 
Men when tliej meet together in 
highways and pf 



when 



aveller 



raveller 



speak of him, and of the loss which 
aocietj has sustained by his death. 
It is one of the rewards of virtue that 
the good will spealc of tiie upright 
ati when he is dead ; Ibat they will 
I ause n their journey, or in their 

I at tie poor and the needy will 
d«ell V tb affectionate interest upon 
the r loss TAis blessing, Bildad says, 
V 11 be denied the wicked man. The 
vo Id w II not feel that they have 
any loss to deplore when he is dead. 
No great plan of benevolence haa 
been arrested by his removal. The 
|iuur and the needy fare as well as 
they did before. The widow and the 
futlierlcss make no grateful remeni- 
liranoe of hia name, and the world 
hastens to forget him as soon as pos- 
sible. There ia no man, except one 
who is lost to alt virtue, who does nd 
desire to be remembered when he is 
dead — by his ohildron, his neighbors. 



son nor nephew among his peo- 
ple, nor any remaining in his 
dwellings. 

20 They that come after kim 
shall be astonied at his day, ' 
as they that 'went before 'were 
affrighted. 



his friends, and by the stranger who 
may read the record on the stone that 
marks hia grave. Whore this desire 
is wlfolly extinguished, man has 
reached the lowest possible point of 
degradation, and the last hold on him 
in favor of virtue has expired. 

18. He shall be driven from Ught 
into darkness. Marg. Ihey shall 
drive kim. The meaning is, that he 
should be driven from a state of pros- 
perity to one of calamity. H And 
chased out of the world. Perhaps 
meaning that ha should not be con- 
ducted to the grave with the slow and 
solemn pomp of a respectfu! fuueral, 
but in a hurry— na a malefactor U 
driven from human life, and hastily 
committed Jo the earth. The living 
would be glad to be rid of him, and 
would chaae him out of life. 

19. Be shall neither have sua, Sec. 
All his family ahali he cut off. Ho 
shall have n 



All tl 



iJub 



could not help applying to himi 
it wasdouhlless intended he should. 
The facts in his case were just such 
as were supposed in these proverbs 
about the wicked ; and hence, his 
friends could not hut conclude that 
he was a wicked man ; and hence, 
too, since these were undisputed max- 
ims, Job felt so much embarrassment 
in answering them. 

SO. They that come after him. 
Future ages; they who may bear of his 
history, and of the manner in which he 
was out off from life. So the passage 
has been generally rendered; so, sub- 
stantially, it is by Dr.Good, Dr.Noyes, 
HosenmUller, undLulhor. The Vul- 
gate translates it novissimi; the Sept. 
In^aroi — " tie last" — meaning those 
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, 21 Surely such are the dwell- the place of kim that know 
ings of the wicked, and this is not " God. 



tlial should live after him, or at a 
later pBriod. But Schultena sup- 
posen that the word iiere used denotes 
tbosE in the West, and the correapond- 
ina word rendwed "went before," 
denotes tliosa In the East. Witli this 

llie whole verse, 
" The Wost ahnll be Mlonisliod al his end; 

According to this, it means that those 
wlio dwelt in the remotest regions 
would be astonished at the calamities 
whiuli would come upon him. It 
seems to me that liiia accoide better 
with the scope of the passage than thn 
other interpretation, and avoids some 
difBculties wJiich cannot be separated 
from the other view. The word 
translated in our vereion, ," that come 
after him" (C^n?) " i^""" ""?=?• 
10 be after, or behind ; to stay behind, 
to delay, remain. Il then means 
after, or behind; and as in the geo- 
graphy of the Orienlala the face was 
supposed to he turned to Ihe East, in- 
stead of being turned lo the North, as 

tion than ours — the word after, or 
behind, comes to denote theWest, the 
right hand the South, the left the 
North. See Notes on cb, ixiii. B, D. 
Thna the phrase Ti^qSfiaW — 
the sea behind, denotes the Maditer- 
ranean sea— the West. Deut. xiiv. 
3. See alsoDeut. li. 24, xxiiv. 2. 
Joelxi. 30, where thesame phraaein 
Uebrew occurs. Tlioae who dwelt 
in the West, therefore, would be ao- 
ournlely referred to by this phrase. 
H SftoW be astonied. Shall be as- 
Uaiished^the old mode of writing the 
word being asioaicd, Isa. lii. 14. It 
is not Imown, however, to be used 
in any other book than the Bible. 
IF As they tliat wen* before. Marg. or 
litsed with Mia. Noves, " iiie elders 
.hall be struck with horror," Tulg. 



t invadct horror." Sept. 
.nl seizes the Jirsf'— 
But the more correct in- 
terprelalion is that which refers it lo 
the people of the East. The worcl 
n-'it"115 ts from 0115, to precede, to 
go before ; and then the derivalives 
refertothal which goes before, which 
is in front, Sus. ; and bb the face was 
turned to the East by geographi 
the word conies to express that wh 
is in the East, or near the sun-rising. 
See Joelii.20;Johxxiii.8;Gen,ii.8, 
lii, 8. Hence the phrase o'JR "ja — 
Betti kedSm — sons of the East — 
ig the pel 



ssthat which 



14. 



Gen. J 



, (O^a^'lp — kadmenim,) is used 

todunote'lhe people or the regions 
of the East, in Ezek. ilvii. 8, 18. 
Zech. siv, 8. Here it means, as il 
seems to me, the people of the East ; 
and the idea ia, that men every where 
would be astonished at the doom of 
the wicked man. His punishment 
would be so sudden end entire as lo 
hold the world mute with nmazement. 
11 Were affrighted. Marg. laid hi,ld 
on horror. This is a more literal 
rendering. The sense is, they would 
be struck with horror at what would 

21. Surely suth ere Ihe dweliings of 
the wicked. The conclusion or sum 
of the whole mailer. The meaning 
is, that the habitations of all that 
knew not God would be desolate— a 
declaration which Job could nm but 
regard as aimed at himself, C.unp. 
ch. XX. 39. This is the close of this 
harsh and severe speech. Il is no 
wonder ihat Job should feel il keenly, 
and that he did feel it is apparent 
from the following chapter. A i 
of pmverbs had been presented, 
iiig the appearance of proof, aim .•• 
the result of the long observation o) 
Ihe course of events, evidently bear- 



■ing 
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CHAPTER XIX. 25* 

and somucli I wasEtiing to tlie quick, unci g,ive ver 
jl well detij to liiB agonized feelings In tlie follow 
idiiion. He I ing cliapler. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

"'li' 'llr'".' i' . "i ■ .''mic"t nuiSJIw-^Bl bfs°ciifomilioi'hodb8snbroi«^^ 

reproileh.'aflTl.'»dOTfithi™ilhiBiJ™r.a)i hehadtBfuaedioho'Brhiin (ver.T); ho hod hedged 
BD hie WBT (vsr. e) 1 hshidatrippedMiuof hiig]orj(ver. B); he hnil ihMTnyed hinonevgry 
Bidu (ver.lUJj hs hod kludlad his wruh Bguiin Mm rvi.n,Di); he hul nuulshim nn olIoD 
Bed a. Btnn^ec to hii own lumil;, anJ bvbd diildien bad lefused to lender bloi the icspect.dna 

ftiends, in the moat pathotic mannorj lo have pity on dim. He uihe Ibem why til} jtia with 



wbiDh III 

HIBlshll 

itil! I 



ima from Ibem, BDd Hupreaaea tie esTDDBt dosire tbnt Bll iJial be liad laid ml^t he 
a the solid IDcb Ajtovbi, thai hiB ouao might go down lo fuiure timca, sod that be 
Ib 1b duliDt Bges the juitjoe which wu dsniedliini id bii own, >i. 3^ S4. 

lad hear bcoaaht .galMlit Theae nfibilDgi ai/iVt conliDna; disaoae oiijrbt wholl. 



THEN Job answered and said, 
3 How tonf " 



rfiaps donigning lo repli 
lilting speech of BiHad, < 
'i. He liad naked ' how long 
he ere Job would make ai 
oniply lalft ?' Job aeka, iu rt 
long' they would torture ai 
his soul? Or whether thot 



nd said, 


soul, and break me in pieces with 


vex my 


words 1 




3 Tliese ten ° times have ye 


^ysoulf 


hope that thiij would ever eonie to an 


to the 


end ! ir And break me in pieces. 


h. xviii. 


Crush me, or hruise me-like break- 


it would 


ing any thing in n mortar, or break- 


1 epd of 


ing rocks by repeated blows of Ilia 


ply, Aflic 


hammer. JVi/yes. He sava they had 


nd afflict 


crushed him, as if by repealed bl«vs. 




3. These Un times. Many times; 
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repronched me ; you are 
ashsmed that you ' make your- 



4 And be it indeed that I 



!th with myself. 

5 If indeed ye will magnify 
/ourselves against me, and plead 
igaiast me my reproach ; 

6 Know now that God hath 



, Uit, a dozen, or taenti/, 
iy. See Gen, xx\i. 7 
ir futlier halU changed i 
'■■-■'-" Lev. — " "' 



•J "'«S«' 



wlieii I have broken your staff o: 
brsiid, fen women shall bake you: 
bread in one oven," Coinp. Nam 
iiv. 22. Neh. iv, 6. IT You are «o, 
aeliamed thai ymi moie yaurselvei 
strange to me. Marg. harden your- 
sehes agaittsl me. Gesenjus, and 
- '- Noye - - ■•-■-- 



metes 



ye si 



Wei 






as (lamed lo 
Ihua cruelly ?" Tlie word here nsed 
(•^sn—kdlsAar) occurg no where 
else, and hence it is dlfficiih to de- 
te.™ine iO menning. The Vulj 
lenders it, " eparessing 
LXX, " and jou are not 



ler in loco. 

4, ^nd be it indeed that lliave erred. 
Admitting that I have erred, it is my 
>wn concern. You hate not a right 
o reproach and revile me in this 
nannor. 1 Mine error aiidelh vtith 
ayldf. I mn^t abide the coDBe- 
{Uencea of the error. Thedesign of 
his BBems to be lo reprove what ho 
egarded bb ou improper and meddle- 
ome interference with his concerns. 
Or it may be an Bipression ofn wil- 
lingness 10 bear nil the consi!quences 
himself. He wub willing to meet all 
'lit results of his own coniluct. 
If^ indeed, ye will Tnttgn\fy 



uignie 
The 



Schultens 



mng, 8 



ises tliat the primary i 
ling stiff, or rigid. The word in 
rabic, he says, means to be stupid 
ilh wonder. It is applied, he sup- 
ases, to those who are stiff or rigid 

■ilh stupor ; and th ' " " ' 

" stony heart i 



d who 



t look on the I 



b 

liead- 

fiiring without feeling or comp 
This sonBs HccordB well with the con- 
nection here. Geseoius, however, 
supposea the.! the primary idea le that 
of benling or pounding', and hence 
of stunning by repeated blows. In 
either case the sense would be sub- 
Btiintiully the same — that oftttmning. 
The idea given by our translators of 



your 



:s agaiii. 
with the 
, 'all t 



This 






The 



n extended 



He has brought them 
upon me jn a sudden and mysterious 
manner. In these eircnmstances you 
ought to have pity upon me, ver 31. 
Instead of masnitying yourselves 

censors and judges, overwhelming 
me with reproaches, and filling my 
mind with pain and anguish, you 
ought to show to me the sympathy 
ofa friend P' The phrase," magnify 
yourselves," refers to the fact that 
they had assumed a tone of supe- 
riority end an authoritative manner, 
instead of showing the compassion 
due to n friend in alBictron, 1 Jlnd 
■plead against me my reproach. My 



if of tt 



ight h 
K&I:h.a.r—\o h< 



word 1 



i from 13)- 
, forei 



You urge them as a pi 
pleasure of God, and vou join in re- 
proaching me as a hypocrite. In- 
stead of this, you should have shown 

God had greatly afflicted. 

" " <jtkatGod. I'nderstand 

d in order that they 
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ovei'throwii me, and hath com- 
passed me with his net. 

7 Behold, I cry out of wrong, 
but I am not heard ■ I cry aloud 
but there is no judgment 

8 He hath fenced up my way 
that I cannot pass and he hath 
set darkness in my piths 

raighl, lie goes inlo an ei r-ndfj de 
aciipeinn of the cala-n t ea »li ch 
God had broujtlit upon him. He 
wished ihera lo he fully apprised of 
nil thHt he had suffered at the hand 
of God. IT Hath onerthroien me. 
The word here used (nj^) means to 
bond, to make crooked or curved ; 

1 destroy, Isa. 



9 He hath stripped me of my 
glory, and taken the crown /com 

ly head. 

10 He " halh destroyed me on 
sery s de and I am gone ; and 
line hope hath he removed like 

tree 



8 He J at/ fe ccdwpmy icay This 
igUrp stale troti a iraveller, whoso 
vay 19 obstructed by trees, rocks, or 
8IIC0S, so that he cannot get along, 
nd Job says it was so with him. He 



i. 9. The n 



i, that 



a of prosporily, but 
that Gud had completely reversed 
every tiling, IT Jlnii hath compassed 
me -with kis net. Has sprung his net 
upon me as a hunter Ansa, and I am 
cuugbt. Perhaps there may be an al- 
lusion heietowbat Bildad said inch. 
,, that the wicked 



be taken 



In- 






lich ho 



.uld n 



IB should 
move the compasBion of his friends, 
7. Behold, I cry out of wrong. 
Marg-orv'jleace. The Hebrew word 
(DTsnj means properly nioleace. The 
violence referred to ia that which 
was brought upcn him by God. It is, 
indeed, harab language; but it is not 
quite sure that he meana to complain 
of God for doing him injustice. God 
had dealt with him in a severe or 
Tiol^nt manner, is the meaning, and 
he had cried onto him for relief, but 
bad cried in vain. II No judgment. 
No justice. The meaning is, that 
he could obtain juatice from no one. 
God would not interpose to remove 
the calamities which he had brought 
upon him, and his friends would do 



allai 



1 the journey of fife, : 






his path, so that he could not go 
farther. This does not refer, pnrlieu- 
larly, to his spiritual condition, if it 
does at nil. It ia descriptive of the 
obstruction of hia plana, rather than 
of spiritual darkness or distress. ^Aitd 
he hath set darkness in naj paths. So 
that I cannot see— as if all around 
the traveller should become suddenly 
dark, so that he eould not discern his 
way The language here would 

which the friends of God sometimes 
experience, though it is by no means 
certain thai Job referred to that. 
All the dealings of God sxb to ib^ni 
mysterious, and there is no light in 
the soul — and they are ready to sink 
down in despair. 

9. He hath stripped me of lay glory. 
Every thing which I had that con- 
tributed to my respectability and 
honor, he has taken away. My pro- 
perty, my health, nij family, the 
esteem of my friends — all is gone. 
% And take-athe crown fVom my head. 
The crown is an emblem of honor 
and dignity — and Job says that God 
had removed all that contributed to 
hia former dignity. Comp. Prov. iv. 
9, xvii. 6. Ezek. xvi. 13. Lam. v. 16. 

10. He hath destroyed me on acery 
side. He has left me nothing. The 
word which is here used is that whiclt 
is commonly applied to destroying 
cities, towns, and houses, Rosen- 
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11 He hith al-o kmdied liis 
writli agdinit me, and he i oimt- 
eth me unto him as one of his 



and 



12 Hia troops <.ome together 
up their wiy ag^ains' 



mUUer IT And I am gone That ii 
I am near death I cniinot recnv* 
mysBlf f Md mine hope hath li 
Tentovedhkea tree A tree, which i 
plucked up bj the roots, and whic 
doES not grow Bgain That 19, hi 
hopes ol life and happiness, of a 
honored old age, and of a ( 






_,....,. in wholly 

This does not refer to 
his retigiotta hope — as the word koj/e 
is often used now — but 10 his desire 
of fuluce comfort and prosperity in 
this life. It does not appear but that 
hie religious hope, arising from con- 
fidence in God, remained unaffected. 

11. He hatk aUo kindled hia iBTMh, 
He is angry. Wrath in the T 
tures is usually represented as 
ing or inflamed — because like 
destroys every thing before it. ^ .Snd 
he counttlk vte urtto him as one of his 
enemies. He treats me as he would 
an enemy. The same complaint he 
elsewhere makes. Seech, xiit. 24 ; 
perhaps also in ch. ivi. 9, We are 
not to understand Job here as admit- 
ing that he was an enemy of God. 
He constantly maintained that he 
was not, but he was constrained to 
admit that God treated him as if he 
were his enemy, and he could not ac- 
count for it. On this gnmnd, there- 
fore, he now maintains that his 
friends ought to show him compas- 
sion, instead of trying to prove that 
he u>as an enemy of Cod ; they 
ought 10 pity a man who was so 
strangely and mysteriously afiiioted, 
instead of increasing his sorrows by 
endeavoring to demonstrate that he 
was a man of eminent wickedness. 

IS. Hia trolls. The eatamities 
which he had sent, and which are 
here represented as aTiaiea or soldiers 
to accomplish his work. It is not 
probable that he refers here to the 



me, and encamp round ahout my 
tabernacle. 

13 He hath pat my brethreii 
far from me, and mine acquaint- 
ance are verily estranged from 

hands of the Chnldeans and the 
Sabeane, that had robbed him of his 

Croperty, but to the calamities that 
ad come upon him, as if they were 
bands of rubbers. If And raise up 
their utay. As an army thai is about 
to lay siege to a city, or that is march- 
ing to attack it, casta up a way of ac- 
cess to it, and thus obtains every 
facility to take it. See Notes on Isa. 
xl. 3, Ivii. J4. f And encamp rdind' 
aiont my tabernacle. In the manner 
of an army besieging a city. Often 
an army encamped in this manner 
for months or even years, in order to 
reduce the city by famine. IT JUy 
tahernade. My tent; my dwelling. 
13. He hath p«t my brethren. This 
is a new source of affliction that he 
had not adverted to before, that God 
had caused all his children to be es- 
tranged ft-om him — a calamity which 
he regarded as the crown of all his 
woes. The word rendered ' my 
brethren' (■""^5) means properly my 
brothers — but whether he means 
liieraily his brothers, or whether he 
designs it to be taken in a figura.tive 
sense as denoting his intimate friends, 
or those of the same rank in life or 
calling, it is impossible now to deter- 
mine, 11 Ana mine acjaaintance. 
My friends — on whom I relied in 
lime of calamity. IF ^rt verily es- 
tranged. They have forgotten me, 
and treat ine as a stranger. What an 
accurate description is this of whtt 
oHen occurs '. In prosperity a ma:t 
will be surrounded by friends ; but 
as soon as his prosperity is stripped 
away, and he is overwhelmed with 
calamity, they withdraw, and leava 
him loBufler alone. Proud of bis ac' 
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14 My " kinsfolk have failed, 
nnd my familiar friends have 
forgotten me. 

15 They that dwell in mine 
house, and my maids, coun' 
for a stranger : I am an alie 
their sight 



14. My kinsfolk liasc failed. My 
rieishbora CT"^!^,), thoBB who were 

of affinity, fi-iendahip, or residln™! 
TliB cesentiel idea is thatoCnearTteee 
, afTection, or 
i. 11, it denoloE 
near frionds. H J?kJ my familiar 
friends. Those who knew me— 
"?'^;a. The nllusion ia [o those 
luho were intimately atquainted with 
Iiim, or who were hia bosom friends, 

15. Tkey thai dicell in mine jiimte. 
Tile trials came to hia very dwelling, 
itnd produced a sad ealrangement 
(here. The word here used C^J 
from 11)) mesne properly those who 
sojourn in a house for a little time 
It may refer to guesia, strangers, ser- 



, cliei 



I. The . 



tial ideo is, that they . ^ 

nnnt residents, though for u time they 
were inmalesof the family, Jerome 
renders the place, Iitqutlini dom&a 
mciS — the tenants of my Aoase. The 
LXX, T'fhoi'fg oiKidq — neighbors. 



['hullens 



supposes It 



or those who were taken under, the 
protection of a groat raai , He quotes 
from tiiB Arabian poets to show that 
the word is used in that sense, 
and particularly a passage from the 
Han^a, which he thus translates ; 



Oqineinqae oppredBarem a vobLs propvleorem. 
There can be no doubt that Job refers 
to dcpundeTits, but whether in tlie ca- 
pacity of servants, tenants, or clients, 



16 I called my servant, and ho 
gave me uo answer : 1 entreated 
him with my mouth. 

17 My breath is strange to my 
wife, though I entreated for the 
children's sake of 'mine own 

1 ptybeiip 



material. Dr. Good renders it "m- 
joumers," and this is a correct ren- 
dering of the word. This would be 
clenrly Che sense if the corresponding 
member of the paratleliam were not 
"maids," or female Bcrvanls. That 
reijuirea us to understand here persons 
who were someko-w engaged in ihe 
service of Job. Perhaps his clients, 
or those who came tor protection, 
were under obligation to some sort of 
eervicB as the return for his patron 
age. ^ And my maids. Female do- 
mestics. TIte Clialdee, however, 
rendersthis"'r)5''n? — my comubines; 

aervants. V I am an alien. That is, 
to them. They ceaae to treat me as 
the liend of the family. 

Hi. / called my servant. He lost 
all respect for me, and paid me no 
allantion, V I entreated Mm. I ceased 
to eipect obedience, and tried to see 
what perstuurion would do. I ceased 

17, My breaih is strange to muwffe. 
Sehiiiiens renders Ibis, " my breath 
is loathsome to my wife," and so also 
Noyes, Wemyss translates it, " my 
own wife turns aside from my braath," 
Dr. Good, " my breath is scattered 
away by my wife," The literal 
meaning is, " my breath is strange 
(T^j) lo my wife;" and the idea is, 
that there had been such a change in 
him from his disease, that his breath 
as not that which she had been ac- 
islomed to breathe without ofl'once, 
id that she now turned away from 
as ifit were the breath of B stranger, 
srome renders it, Halitu-m meam 
•Aorruit uxor mea — lay w^fe abhors 
y breath. It may be worthy of re- 
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18 Yea, 'young children de- 
spised me ; I arose, and they 
spalie against me. 

is mentioned — a retnnrkable &ct, b9 
be probably lived in an age when 
polygamy WBB common. VI entreated 
her. I appealed to her by all that 
wflB tender in the domeslic rela'' 



inobjec 



irould seen 
wife had regarded hin 



19 All °niy inward friends 
abhorred nie : and they whom I 
loved are turned against me. 

ippaalto his wife, in view of all the 
joys and sorrows which they had ci- 
perienced as the united head of a 
Family of children now no more. 
What would reach the heart of an 
:ranged wife, if such an appeal 



ir Far the children stake of mine 
body. Marg. my beUy. There is 
sidarabie variety in the interpreli 
of this passage. The word rendered 
"myown body" (V^l) means lite 
ally, my ielty, or vmrni ; and Noje 
Geaenius, and some others, aupposa 
means the children of hiaown molhe 
But aasiiredfy this waa scarcely f 
apptai that Job would be hkely 
make to his wife in such circuc 
stances. There can be no impropriety 
in supposing that Job refhrred to hi " 
self, and that the word ia used bog 
what in tlie same sense as the word. 
Znins is in Gen. -x;>iv. 11, ilvi. 26. 
Ex i. 5. 1 Kings Till. 19. Thusuu- 
darstood, it would refer to his own 
children, and the appeal to his wife 
was founded oo the relation which 
they had sustained lo them. Though 
they were now dead, he referred 
their former united attacUment 
Ihem, to the common affliction which 
they had experienced in their loss 
and in view of all their fbrmer loi 
to Ihem, and all the sorrow which 
they had experience): 
be made an appeal to his wife tc show 
him kindness, bat in vain. Jerome 
renders this, " Ornbam filios 
mei." The LXX, not understanding 
il, and trying to make sense of it, 
introduced a statement which is un- 
doubtedly felse, though Rosenroflllei 
accords with it. "I called afl'ectiou- 
lely(jroJl«j!(iW)thesonscfmy --- 






would n 
IE 

(fie) 

the test and the margin arises from 
the nrabiguily of the original word — 
Ci^-,1S_ The word i'"'" (whence 
our word evil) means sometimes the 
wicked, or the ungodly, as in Job 
xvi. 11. It may also mean a child, 
or suckhng, (from ilS— to ^vB milk, 
to suckle, 1 Sara. vii. 7-10. Gen. 
xiiii. 13. Psalm Ixsviii. 71. Isa, xi. 
11 ; comp. Isa. ilix. 15, Ixv. 20,) and 
is doubtless used in Ibis sense here. 
Jerome, however, renders it stulli— 
fooU. The LXX, strangely enough, 
"They renounced me for ever." 
Dr. Good renders it, " Even the de- 
pendenta." So Schultens, Etiam 
clienles egentissimi — even he 
needy cUenU. But the r f n 
proJjably (o children who p 

aented at withholding fin n ra e 
respect which was due to IT J 

arose, and (ftey spake e ans m 
'Whan I rise up, instead of ga d g 
and. irealing ine with re p h y 

make me an object of con | d 
sport.' Comp. the account of the re- 
spHCtwhich had formerly been shown 

19. Ml my inuiard friends. Marg. 
the men of my secTBl. The mennfngis, 
those who were admitted lo Ihe inti- 
macy of friendship, or who were per- 
mitted lo be acquainted with his 
secret thoughts, purposes, and plans. 
The word here used (lio) denotes 
properly a coKck, cushion, pUlow, on 



whole n 



and 1 



■cle of per 
nsiiUatinn 
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20 Mjr " bone cleavelh t 
skin and to my flesh, and 



ting togetl 



B NolGI 



t refers to (hose who a 
n ch.x 



.. 4,) »i 



then thniiJi 
Here (lie phrase " men of my inii- 
macy" '■'■IID) denolea ll.ose who 
were adniitleJ to intimate friendship. 
All sucJi persons iiad now forsaken 
aad against Iiim. 



" !"?.■' 



Ding of thii 



up so that tlie 
- -a the ' ■ 



adtiE 

form of the bone become* 
It is designed to denote a Stat 
great ennLcialion, and desctibcE 
effect which we ofteo see. IT ^nd I 
am emape.d witk Ike skin of my leeth, 
A very diflieuh Bipression, and which 
has greatly perpleied commentators, 
and on whose meaning (licy are by 
no means agreed. Dr. Good renders 
it, " and in the skin of my teeth am I 
dissolved ," but what that means is 
as difficult of explanation as the ori- 
ginal. Noyes, "and I have scarcely 
escaped with the skin of my teelli. 
Herder, (as translated by Marsh,) 
" and sonreely the skiu in my teeth 
have I brought away bs a spoil." He 
says that " the fiffure is taken from the 
prey which wild beasts carry in their 
teeth ; his skin is his poor and wretch- 
ed body, which alone he had escaped 
viith. His friends are represented 
as carnivorous animals winch gnaw 
upon bin skin, upon the poor remnant 
of life ;" but the Hebrew will not bear 
tins constructjon. Poole observes, 
quaintly enough, that it means, " I 
am scarcely sound and whole and 
free from soresin any part of my skin, 
except that of my jaws, which hold- 
oth and covereth the roots of my 
teeth. This being, as divers observe, 
tne Devil's policy.lo leave jiiamoulh 
untouched, that he might more freely 
express his mind, and vent his blas- 
phemies agaiiist God, which he sup- ' 



escaped with the skin of my 



posed sharp pain would force him to 
do," Schultens has mentioned four 
different interpretations given to the 
phrase, none of which seems to be 
perfectly satisfactory. They are the 
following: (1.) That it means that 
the skin abnnt the teeth alone was 
preserved, or the gums and the lips, so 
that he had the power of speaking, 
though every other part was wasted 
away, and this eiposition is given, 
accompanied with the suggestion that 
his fiiculty of speech was preserved 
entire by Satan, in order that he might 
be able to utter the language of com- 
plaint and blasphemy against God. 
(2.) That he was emaciated and ex- 
hausted completely, excej/t the skin 



if it 1 



r then 



luld 



breathe, but n ,.... 

(3.) That tlie leeth themselves had 
mlten out by the force of disease, and 
that nothing was left but the gums. 
This opinion Sohultens himself 
adopts. The image, ha says, is taken 
from pugilists, whose teeth are knock- 
ed out. by each other ; and the mean- 
ing he Buppoaes to be, that Job had 
been treated by his disease in the 
samemanner. So violent had itbeaii 
that he had lost all his teeth, and no- 
thing was left but his gums. (4.) A 
fourth opinion is, that the reference 
is to the enamel of the teeth, and that 
the meaning is, that such was the 
force and eitent of hia afflictions that 
all his teeth became hollow and were 
lyed, leaving only the enamel, 
s difficult to determine the true 
le amidst o multitude of learned 
conjectures; but probably the most 
iimple and easy interpretation is the 
•est. It may mean, that he was al- 
aoat consumed. Disease had preyed 
upon his ftame until he wa^f wauled 
away. Nothing was left but his lips, 
orhisgums;hewasjustabletospeak, 
""'■' ■ all. So Jerome render* 

unt tflntummodo labia 
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21 Have pity upon me, have 
pity upon me, O ye my friends ; 
for the hand of God hath touched 

22 Why do ye persecute " me 



r.itca denies meos, Luther renders 
it, und knnn meine Zahoe niit der 
HauC nictiC bedecken — " and I cannot 
cover my teeth wilh the skin;" thnt 
is, with the li^s. 

21. Have pity on me. A tender, 

Entlielio cry for BjmpQthy. ' God 
as afflicted me, and stripped me of 
ail my comforts, and I am leil a poor, 
distressed, forsaken man, I make 
my appeal to you, my friends, and 
entreat you to liare pity j to sympa- 
thize with me, and to sustain me 
by the woida of consolation.' One 
would liatB supposed that these 
words would have gone to the heart, 
and that we should hear no more of 
their hitler reprooft. But fir other- 
wise was the fact, f The hand of 
Gad hath touched me. Hath smitten 
me ; or is heavy upon me. The 
meaning is, that he had been sub- 
jected lo great calamities by God, and 
thul it was right to appeal now to his 
iriends, and to expect their sympathy 
and compaaston. On the usual mean- 
ing of (lie word here rendered ' hath 
touched' (HSSJ from SSJ), g-ee Notes 
on lea. tiii. 4! 

22. Why do ye persecute me as God P 
As God has done. That is, without 
giving me any reason for it; accusing 
me of crimes without proof, and con- 
demning me without mitigation. That 
there is here an improper refleolion 
on God, will be apparent lo all. It 
aeeords with what Job fVequently ei- 
presses where he speaks of liim 



and is . 



B of 



1 prove that he 
nan iiot entirely perfect. IT And are 
net satisfied v/ith myfiesh. That is, 
are not contented thnt my body is sub- 
jected to ineijjressible torments, and 
is wholly wasting away, but add lo 
this the tormentor the soul. Why 
IS it not enough Ihiit my bodij is thus 



as God, and are not satisfied u 
my flesh ? 

23 Oh 'that my words w 
now written ! Oh that they w 



tormented without adding the severer 
tortures of the mind ? 

33. Oh that mi) words teere »nio 
torittea. Marg. as in Heb., " Who 
wili^ive;" a common mode of ei- 
pressing desire among the Hebrews. 
"" ' 'of desire introduces 



ic of the most in 



It passages in 



the book of Job. It is the language of 
a man wliofelt that injustice was done 
him by his friends, and (hat he was 
not likely to have justice done him 
by that generation. He was charged 
with hypocrisy ; his metises were 
called in question ; his solemn ap- 
peals, and his arguments to assert his 
innocence, were disregarded; and in 
this state of mind he expresses the 
earnest wish that his expressions 
mighl be permanently recorded, and 
go down to far distant times. He 
desired that what he had said mighl 
be preserved, that future ages might 
he able lo judge between him and his 
accusers, and to know the justice of 
his cause. The desire thus expressed 

nenl record has been made than if, in 
accordance wilh his request, his sen- 
'' " ■ had been engraved on leader 
H Oh that they mere printed. 



expression may 



It is clear that thl 
convey wholly 1 
The art of printing was then un- 
known ; and the passage has no al- 
lusion to that art. The original word 
(PRn) means properly, lo cul in, lo 
hew ; then lo cul — e. g. a sepulchre 
a rock, Isa. xxii. lb; then to cut, 
engrave letters on a tablet of lead 
stone, Isa. xii. 8, Ezek. iv. 1, and 
generally it implies the notion of en- 
graving, or inscribing on a plate with 
n graving toot. Anciently books 
made of materials which allowed 
of this mode of making a record. 
Stone would probablj be ihe first 
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hence to 
ibc idea 

book, of H 
any form. Pliny, 
materials of ancient books, says, 
Olini in palmaruiii foliis scriptitu- 
tum, et libria quarundam arborum ; 
poGtca publica monumenta plumbcis 
voluminibua, niox et privata linteis 
confici C(epta aut ceris. Lib. xiii. 11. 
" At first men wrote on the leaves of 
the palm, or the bnrk of certain 
Ireea; but aftorwarda public docn- 
menta were preserved in leaden vo- 
lumes [or rolls], and tboseofa private 

fiiDcon purchased at Rome, in 1699, 
an ancieni boolt entirely composed 
of lead. It was about four inches lonj; 
and three inches wide : and not only 
were tho two piecea thai farmed the 
cover, and the leaves, sii in number, 
of lead, but also tile sticit inserted 
through the rings to hold the leaves 
together, as well as the hinges and 
nails, II contained Egyptian Gnotlic 



of Job ; but I do nol know that there 
is evidence that the art of writing on 
leavei, bark, or vellum was yet under- 
stood. As books in the form in which 
they are now were then unknown ; 
as there la no evidence that at that 
time any thing like volujaes or roUs 
were poEsesHed ; as the records were 
probabFj preserved on lablele of atone 
or lead ; and as the entire description 
here pertains to something that was 
engraved; and as this sense is con- 
veyed by the Arabic verb from which 
the word '^BD, book, is derived, the 
word talitet, or some kindred word, 
will better express the sense of the 
original than book — and I have, there- 
fore, used it in the translation. It 
may be interesting, however, to sec 
a Bpecimen of the mode of writing 
OH papyrus, and accordingly I insert 
one in ibis place ■ 
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pen and lead in the 




/ 



'^^\^>^^^Ui^^<-^^f 







=J 



Itey Keregrav 



. Cutir 



or sculptured — as is done 
That they might become thus n 
permunent record. IF With an iron 
pea, A stylus, or an engraving 
tool— for BO the word (US) mcatis. 



The instrument formerly iited for 
writing or engraving was « small, 
sharp-poinled piece of iron or steel, 
Chat was employed lo niarlt on lead 
or stone — somewhat in the form of 
small graving tools now. When 
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on wax, (he instru- 1 follomng ci 
with a flat head, thai Paleographia 
Hrated by pressiiig it Ihe ancient u. 
Dvcr tliB wax. The I 



Moiitraucon'i 
wiU illuatmie 

,tjl»3- 




GR 3UP ILLUSTRATINQ- TUF USE OF THE STYLUS 



The reason why Job menlinns the 
iron pen bara is, tiiat be wished a 
permanent record. Ho did iiol deairo 
one made with paint or chalk but 
one which would uonvej hia senti 
ments down to future times. If Jlnd 
lead. That is, either engravBd on 
lead, or more pfobably with lead. It 
was ciistomorj to out the letters deep 
in Btone, and then to fill them up 
with lead, BO that the record became 
more permanent. This I talte to 
be the meiming here. The Hebrew 
wiil seareeiy aflowof the BUpposition 
that Job meant that the records 



luld be marie on plitee of lead— 
iugh such plates wore carlj used, 
t perhaps not until altei the time' 
of Job V Inlkerai.k It was com- 
mon, at an early period to make in- 
scriptions on the smooth suituce of a 
rock. Perhaps the first that wcra 






which we 

nscripliona on grave-stones. Th 
I became common to record any n 
morahie transaction— as a battle— 
?tones or rocks ; and periia|)s, ali 
seutontions and apothegm atical 
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marka were recorded ill thiH monner, 

ibcm lopoBteritj. NumeTOUd i n scrip- 
lions of this kind are found by travel- 

rocka in ttie desert All tliat can be 
epproprialo here la a notice of surh 
early inscript one o( that k nrl ] 
Arabia, as Hould rei dfr il pr l I Im 



tbat they existed in the limn of Job, 
or such as indicate great an[ii|uilj. 
Happily we are a( no loss for such 
inscriptions on tocka in the citunlrr 
whereJoblived. Tiie following pi,(, 
from Litburde exhibits n viptv of the 
engrai ngs on tl e rocks in llie W Ij 
Mokatta 



iiiiMlii 



. ^ 




■-? V 




^"^.M^ -y 
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The Wady Mokalla, tha cliffs of 
wliich benr tliBse inscriptions, is a val- 
ley entering Wady Slieikii, and bor- 
dering the upper regions of the Sinai 
niountains. it eilenda for about three 
hours' march, and iii most places 
ils rocks present abrupt cliffs, Iweniy 
or (liirly feet liigh. From these elifts 
large mOBses have separated, and lie 
at the botlom of the valley. The 
cliffs and rocks are thickly covered 
with inscriptions, which are con- 
tinued at inletvuls of a few hundred 



uickhardl, 



1. Upor 



paces only, for at least tl 
of .,wo hours and a half. E„ 
in his travels from Akaha lu i^uitu, 
by Mount Sinai, observed many in- 
scriptions on the roeksjpart of which 
he has copied. See his travels in 
Syria, Lond. Ed. pp. 506, 581, 5S8, 
61)6,613,614. Thefollowins,fDund 
on the stones in the Wady Alcyal, 
will give an idea of the appearance 
of those inscriptions. Tliey are copied 
from Barckhardfa Travels in Syria, 
pp. 613, 614, 



n the upper eitremify of the Wudy; 



2. Upon a small block lower down ; 



Mk slill lower down; 






Sd Ut)u 



8«B other specimens in Biirckhardl, 
Ibid. Pococke, who also visited the 
regions of Mount Sinai in 1777, has 
given a desciiption of the inscriptions 
vvhich he saw on the rocks at Mount 
Sinai. Vol. i, 148, he Bays, "There 
u\y of the rocks, both near 



great many inscr!ptior)s in an anctc 
character; many of tli«In I eopjc 
and observed that most of iheni wc 
not cut, bnt stained, making the ai 
"""Of ali--- ■-- ----• ■ 



lb 



chad scaled, 1 1 
sunk into thf 



elbe» 



ulhe 
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25 For I know that my Re- stand at the latter day upon th<! 
deemer liveth, and that he shall earth : 



may be aeeii in Pofioclie. Vol. i., p. 
148. These inscriptions were also 
observed by Robinson and Smilh, 
and are deecrlbed by them in Biblica.) 
KesearchBB, vol. i., lOS, 118, 119, 
123, 161, 167. They are first men- 
tiooed by Coamas, about A. D. 535. 
He supposed Ihem lo be the work 
of ihe ancieni Hebrews, and says 
that certain Jews, who tiad read 
tbem, explained them to bim as 
noting "the journey of 



out of such a 



a yea 



They have also been 
noticed by many early travellers, as 
Neirzschltz, p. 149 ; Moncongs, i. p. 
245; and also by Niebuhr in Ins 
Reisebesfhr. i. p. 350. The copies 
of Iheiii given by Pococko and Nie- 
buhr are said lo be very imperfect ; 
those by Seetzen are belter, and 
those made by Burokhardt are toler- 
ably accurate. Rob. Bib. Resaarch. 
i. 653. A large number of Ihem have 
been copied and published by Mr. 
Grey, in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, vol. iii., 

tiuiidred and aeventy-^even in the 

and one in Latin.' These inserip- 
[ions, which so long eicited the 

cenlly deciphered (in the year 1839) 
by Professor Beer, of the XJniversity 
of Leipzig. He had turned his at- 
tention 10 them in the year 1833, but 
wilhout success. In the year 1839 
his miefttion was again turned to 
Ihem, and after several montha of 
llie mosi persevering application, ha 
succeeded in making out the alpha- 
bet, and was enabled tu read all the 
inscriptions which have been copied. 



*ilh ' , 
According t 



3od degree < 



_ . . ilts of this e: 
raciei-f of the fi 

Iphabi 

illy peculiar ; 
ir less flffinily 
ind particularly 



with the Eslrangelo and the Cufic. 
They are written from riaht to left. 
The contents of the inscrLplio:is, ic 
far as examined, consist oi:.Iy of 
proper names, preceded by a word 
which is usually DPifi, peace, though 
occasionally some olher word is used. 

followed by a sentence which has 
nut yet been deciphered. The names 
are those common in Arabic. It is a 
remarkable face that not one Jewish 
or Christian name has been found. 
The question, as to the wriUrs of 
these msoriptions, receives very lillle 
light from their contents. A word 
at the end of some of them, may be 
so read as to affirm that they were 
pilgrims, and this opinion Professor 
Beer adopts ; but this is not certain. 
That the writers were Christians, 
seema apparent from many of the 
crosses connected with the inscrip 
tiona. The age, also, of the in- 
scriptions, receives no light from 
their contents, as no date has yet 
been read. Beer supposes that the 
greater part of them could not have 
been written earlier than the fourth 
century. Little light, therefore, ia 
cast upon the question who wrote 
them ; what was their design ; in 
what age they were written, or who 
were the pilgrims who wrote them. 
See Rob. Bib. Research. 1.552-556. 
That there wore such records in the 
lime of Job, is probable. 

25. For I know that my Bedeemcr 
liveth. There are few passages in 
Ihe Bible which have excited more at- 

which the opinions of espositors have 



hich the opinions ol espos 
3en more divided. The in 

dersi 



B (vs. 35-27) li 



lung— 



f, if it re 



the Messiah, it is one of (he 
duable of all the testimonials 
now remaining of the early faith nn 
that subject. The importance of the 
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menlary of a single jiassiige of Scrip- 
lure ; and I ahsil (1) givG the views 
enlerlained of it by the translators of 
the ancient and some of liie modern 
versions ; (2) investigate tlie meaning 
ofthe loorfJs and parases vih'ieh oc- 
cur in it ; and (3) slate the arguments, 
Jim and ton, for its supposed reference 
to the MesBiali. The Vulgate ren- 
ders it, "For I know that my Re- 
deemer — B«dBmp(or?j!eHS— lives, and 
that in the last day I ahail risa from 
the earth ; nnd again, I shittJ he en- 
veloped— eij-camrfnior— with my skin, 
and in my flesh edall I see my 
God. Whom I myself shall sas, and 
my eyes shall behold, and not ano- 
ther — this, my hope, is laid up in my 
bosom." The LXX translate It, "For 
I know that he is Eternal who is 
ahout to deliver me— o (HJiidf ui 
fifUmi- — lo raise again upon earth this 
skin of mine, which draws up these 
things— TO avapilovi' TaiVw — [tha 
meaning of which, i believe, no one 
has ever been able to divine.] For 
from the Lord thesp things have hi 
per 



ined t 



me of which 



'^ Xn 



and not another, and which h) 
been done to me in my bosom." 
Thompson's trans, in part. The 
Syriao is in the main a simple and 
correct rendering of the Hehrew. 



»r3) 



" I know that m) RedeBmer('.ji 
liveth, and in (he 
jJ.3Qjl^) he will he revealed upon 
the earth, and st^er my skin I shall 
bless myself in these things, and afl«r 
my flesh. If my eyes shall see God, 
1 shall see light." The Chaldee ac- 
cords with our version, except in ona 
phrase. " And afterwards my sliin 
shall be inflated, Ca^a HEnX) — 
then in my flesh shall I sea God." It 
wilt be seen that some perplexity 
wasfolt by the authors of the ancient 
versions in regard to Che passage. 
Much more has been felt by o;ipoBi- 
tora. Some notices of llic views of 



words and phrases, will be given in 
theospOBilion. IT / Jijiovi. 1 am cer- 
tain. On that point Job desires to 
express the utmost confidence. His 
friends might accuse him of hypo- 
crisy — they might charge him with 
want of piety, and ha might not be 
able to refute all that they said ; but 
in the position referred to here he 
would remain flxed, and with this 
firm confidence he would support 
his soul. It was this which he wished 
to have recorded in the eternal rocks, 
that the record might go down to fu- 
ture times. If after ages should be 
made acquainted With his name and 
his sufferings— if they should hear of 
the charges brought against him, and 
of the accusations of impiety which 
had been so harshly and unfeelingly 
urged, he wished thai IhU testimony 
might be recorded, to show that he 
had unwavering confldencc in God. 
He wished this eternal record to be 
made, lo show th^ lie was not a re- 
jecter of truth ; that he was not an 
enemy of God; that he had a firm 
confidence that God would yet come 
forth to vindicate bim, and would 
stand up as his IViend. It was a tes- 
timony worthy of being held in ever- 
lasting remembrance, and ona jvhich 
bos had, am^will have, a permanency 
much graatar than he anticipated. 
If That my Redeemur. This impor- 
tant word has been variously translat- 
ed, Rosenmtlllar and Sc hut tans ren- 
der it, vindicBm ; Dr, Good, Redeemer; 
Noyesand W emjet, vindieatar ; Her- 
der, avenger, Luther, Erioser — Re- 
deemer ; Chaldee and Syriac, Re- 
deemer. The Hebrew word, >!*!> — 
goSl, is from ^i<}—gdiil, to redeem, 
lo ransom. It is applied lo the re- 
demption of a farm sold, by paying 
back (he price, Lev. xxv. 25 ; Ruth 
iv. 4, 6 ; to any Ibing consecrated to 
God that is redeemed by paying its 

that is ransomed. Lev. xxy, 43, 4!l. 
The word ^tti—goel, is applied to 
one who redeems a field. Lev. :<)iv. 
26 : and is often applied to God, who 
had redeemed his people from bond- 
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age, Ex. VI. 6, Isa, iliii. 1. See 
Nates on Isa. xUii.l; and on tlie gen- 
eral meaning of the ward, see Notes 
on Job-ii. 5. Among tlie Hebren'B, 
tlie 5SJB — goel occapied an impor- 
tant pkce, as n iUiod avenger, or a 
-vindicator of violated riihte. See 
Numb. xxjv. 13, 10, 21, S4, 26, 27, 
Deiil. lis. 6-13, Rntli iy. 1,6,8, Josh. 
XX. 3. The word h»i—goel, is ren. 
dered kinsman, Rutli iv. 1, 3, 6, S; 
near ftinsmon, Ruth iii. 9,13 ; aoen- 
ger. Num. ixxv. 13, Josh. si. 3; Re- 
detiaer. Job ik. 25, Pa lis. 14, laa. 
xlvii. 4, IsiU. 16, iliv. 24, nlviii. 17, 
Ilv. 8, xli. 14, xlii. 26, li, 16; Hn, 
Lev. Ilv. 25, et ai. Moses found 
the office of llie goSl, or avenger, al- 
ready instLluted,(seeMichaelia^ Com- 
inentarj on laws of Moses, § cixxvi.) 
and he adopted it into his code of 
laws. It would seem, therefore, not 
iniprububle that it prevailed in the 
adjacent countries in the time of Job, 
or tliat Ihera may have been a refer- 
ence to this office in the place before 
UB, The ee€l is first introduced in 
the Idwe of Moses, as having a right 
to redeem a mortgaged field. Lev. 
XI1Y.25, 26 ; and then as having a right, 
as kinsman, to the restoralion of any 
thing which bad been^inlquitously 
acquired. Num. v. 8. Then he is 
ofien referred to in the writings of 
Moses as the blood -avenger, or the 
kinsman of one who was slain, who 
would have a right to pursue the 
murderer, and to take vengennce on 
him, and whose duty it would be to 
do it. This right of a near relative 
to pursue a murderer, and to talte 
vengeance, seems to have been one 
that was early conceded every where. 
It was GO understood among the Ame- 
rican Indians, and probably prevails 
in all countries beibre there ore set- 
tled laws for the trial and punishment 
of the guiltj. It was a right, haw- 
ever, which was liable to great abuse. 
Passion would take the place of rea- 
son, the innocent would be suspected, 
and the man who had slain another 
in self-defence was as likely to be 
pniauednn! slain as he whohadbeen 



guilty of vilful murder. To guard 
against lliii, in the unsettled stale of 
jurisprudence, Moses appointed cilits 
of Ttfuge, where the man-slaj'or 
might flee until he could have a fait 
opportunity of trial. It was inipos- 

office ofthe goel. The kinsman, the 
near relative, would feel himselfcall- 
ed on to pnrsue the murderer ; but 
the man-slayer might flee into a sa- 
cred citv, and remain until he had a 
fair trial. See Num. xixv. Deut, 
7. It was a humane at range- 



appoint 



~ - -„- ^s of reilige, 

where the man who had slain another 
might be secure until he hud an oppor- < 
tunityoftriaJ— an arrangement which 
eminently showed the wisdom of 
Moses. On the rights and duties of 
the eoSt, the reader may c;onsuI Mi- 
chaelis'sCora. on the laws of Moses, 
art. 136, 137. His essential office was 
that of a vindicator— one who took 
up the cause of a friend, whether that 
friend was murdered, or was opprei 



ed, or 



.ny_ way. 



Usually, perhaps always, this pei 
tained to the nearest male kin,and wa 



ng gav 



...Mf,d for the aid of the defen.. 
) and the wronged. In times long 

Biinalry, and the voluntary defence 
of the innocent and oppressed. It 
cannot now be determined whether 
Job in Ibis passage has reference to 
the office of the goel, as it was after- 
wards understood, or whether it ex- 
isted in his lime. It seems probable 
that the office would exist at the 
earliest periods of the world, and that 
it) the rudest stages of society the 
nearest of kin would feel himsclfcall- 
ed on to vindicate the wrong done to 
one of the feebler members of his 
family. The word properly denotes, 
therefore, either vindicator, or re- 
deemer ; and so far as the term is con- 
cerned, it may refer either to God, aa 
an avenier ofthe innocent, or to the 
future Redeemer— the Messiah. The 
moaning of this loorrf would he met, 
should it be understood as rcforring 
to God, coming forth in a public man- 
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Der to Tindicdto the cause of Job 
BBuinatall tliei^hnrgesanil accuBatinns 
of hU professed friends; or to God, 

ot the I'eHurrection ; or to the future 
Messiah— the Re (teenier of the body 
and the Boal. No argument in fa- 
vor of either of these interpie la lions 
can be derived from the uae of the 
Morrf. TrLiBeWi. laalire— ;n Sept. 
immortal — aji-cno's. He »«ems now to 
have Jorsukoo me an if he were dead, 
but nty^ faith ia unwavering in him as 
B living vindicator. A simifar ex- 
pression occurs in eh. xvi. 19, "My 
wilneBS is in heaven, and my record 
is on high." It is a declaration of 



>nliden 



1 God, 



beautif\i!iy convey thi 
the sincere believer in all ages. He 
may be afflicted with diaense, or (he 
toss of property, or be forsaken by 
his friends, or persecuted by his foes, 
but If he can look up to heaven and 
say, " 1 know that my Redeemer 
lives,'' he wiFl have peace. H .^nd 
that he shall stand. Ho wilt stand 
up, as one does who undertaUea the 
cause of another. Jerome has ren- 
dered this as though it referred to 
Job, "And in the last day I sliall rise 
from the earth"— i' — -■ 



8 if it 



othei 



tion of the body, 
cordanee with Ibe Hebrew, (a'P^) — 
"ABshal. stand." There is clearly 
no neceasar;. reference in this word 
to the rosurrection. The simple 
moaning is, ' he shall appear, or ma- 
nifest himself, as the vindicator of ray 
cause.' ^Al the latter clay. The word 
" day" here is supplied by the trans- 
lators. The Hebrew ia, p-inst^—and 
after, afierieards, kereaflcr, at length. 
The word literiiUy means, hinder, 
hinder part — opposite to fbremost, 
former. It ia applied to the Mediter- 
ranean ?pa, us being behind when the 
eye of the geogra^er was supposed 
to bo turned to the East ; (see Notes 
on ch. xviii. 30 ;) then it means after, 
later, applied (o a generation or age. 



Ps, xlviii. 14, to a day — to fulnre 
times— niinx DI-'J, Prov. iixi. 2S, 
Isa. jxi. 8. ■ All that this word ne- 
cessarily expressea here is, that at 
some fiitiiTit period this would occur. 
It does not determine tehen it would 
be. The langwige mould apply to 
any future lime, and might refer to 
the coming of the Redeemer, to the 
resurrection, or to some subsequent 
period in ihelifeof Job. The men n- 
ing is, that however long he was to 
suffer, however protrncted his ca- 
lamities weie, and were likely to be, 
he had the utmost confidence that 
God would at length, or a( some fu- 
ture time, come forth to vindicate him. 
The phrase, "the latter day," has 
now acquired a kind of technical 
meaning, by which we naturally re- 
fer it to the day of judgment. But 
there is no evidence that it has any 
such reference here. On the general 
meaning of phrases of this kind, how- 
ever, the reader may consult my 
Holes on Isaiah, ch, ii. 2. IT Upon tht 
earth. Hob. IDy-^S— upon the dust. 
Why the word dnat is need, instead 
of (S'^tt; earth, is unknown. It may 
be becauae the word d«st is emphatic, 
as being contrasted with heaven, the 
residence of the Deity. JVoyes. What 
kind of an appearance God would 

forth, or how he would manifest him- 
selfas the vindicator and Redeemer of 
Job, he docs not intimate, and con 
jecture would be useless. TheieoTds 
do not necessarily imply any msihle 
manifestation- though such a mani- 
festation would not be forbidden by 
the fair construction of the passage. 
I say, they do not necessarily imply 
it. See Psalms xii, 5, " For the sigh- 
ing of the needy, now will I arise, 
(Heh. stand np—01p!^,) sailh the 
Lord." Pb. sliv. 26, "Arise (Heb 
nwp— stand up) for our help." 
Whether this refers to any TiUible ma. 
nifestation in behalf of Job is to ho 
determined in other modes than by 
the mere meaning of this woid. 
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26 And ' thtmgh after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in 
1 or, afi^ /sftoH aaau, ihm^h iMs bod. be my flesh ° shall I see ' God : 

where the verb is used linperBonallj, 
meaning llial it would be de^trayed. 
The B^ent by whiuli this would bo 
dune 13 not specified. Tlie word 
rendered ' destroy' ('BI»3 from flRJ), 

(camp. Notes on eh, i. 5, for the gen- 
oral meaningoflhs wordj, snd here 
means to destroy; that is, llmt the 

til the frame shoulAe wholly wnstetl 
Bivay. It is not quite cermin that 
the word here would convey the 
idea that he expected to die. It may 
mean that he would became entirely 
emaciated, and all his flesh be gone. 
There is nothing, however, in the 
word to show thiit he did not expect 
to die — and perhaps that would be 
the most obvious and proper inter- 
pretation. IF This body. The word 
ooily is also supplied by the transla- 
tors. The Hebrew is simply nXT_ 
this. Perhaps he pointed to liia body 
— for there can be no doubt that his 
body or flesh is intended. Rosen- 
muNer supposed that be did not men- 
tion it, because it was so emaciuled 
that it did not deserve to be cafled a 
body. IT Vet m my fiesh. Heb. 
"From my flesh" — "'"liOS'a. Herder 
renders this, "In my living body." 
RosenmUller, absipui cwtiie wiea — 
"without my flesh;" and explains 

z imedt I shall see God.' " 



26. Jnd though. Mnrg. Or, i^ftei- 
I shallawake, though tktsbaAy be de- 
stroyed, yet out of my fiesk shall I see 
God. This verse has given not less 
perplexity than the preceding. Noyea 
renders it, 
And thon^li with tbis tbin thLt body tie wagted 

Dr. Good renders it, 
And, tStet the disease bath deBtri>yed my 
Thai io aiy fleih I iliall gee Go.1. 
Rosenmaller explains it, "And when 
afVer my skin (acil, is consumed and 
destroyed) Ihey consume (scil. those 
corroding, or consuming, i, e. it is 
corroded, or broken into fragments) 
this, that is, this structure of my 
bones— my body (which he does not 
mention, because it was so wasted 
away that it did not deserve to be 
called s body) — yet without my flesh 
— with my whole body consumed, 
slinll I see God." He translates it. 



see God." Herder renders it, 
Thongh Ihflj tear and devoui this mv skin, 

The fair and obvious meaning, I 
ihink, is that which is conveyed by 
our translation. Disease had attack- 
ed his skin. It was covered with 
ulcers, and was fast conBuming. 
Comp, eh. ii. 8, vii. 5. This process 
-" "'"" and decay he had 









intil 



all would be 
did, he would hold fast his confidence 
in God. He would believe that he 
would como forth as his vindicator, 
and he would still put his trust in 
him, f Worms. This won 
plied by our translators. There 






nal. That 



mblance 



n the < 



, ' thov d 



iteral i 



The 



ian.ng : 



of, my Hesh t 
does not mean in his flesh, which 
would have been expressed by the 
preposition 3 — but there is the notion 
tbat^omoriralof hisflesh he would 
see him ; that is, clearly, as Rosen- 
maller has expressed it, though my 
body be consumed, and I Iiaxe no 
>sit, I shall see him. Disease might 
carry its fearful ravages through all 
his frame, uniil it utterly wasted 
away, yet he bad confidente that ho 
would ^ee his Vindi™ior and l!e. 
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27 Whom I sliall see for my- and not ' another ; tkeugh '^ m 
self, and mine eyes shall behold, reina be consumed 'within me. 
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dociner on the eartii. It cannot be 
proved that this refers to the reaur- 
reclion of that body, and indeed tbe 
natural inlerprelalion is against it. 
Il is, rather, that (bough witkinu a 
body, or thourli bis body should all 
waste away, be would see God as 
his rindiealor. He would not always 
be letl ovurwholnied in Ibis manner 
with calamities and reproaches. He 
would be permitted 10 see God 
coming forth as bis GoKl or Avenger, 
and manifesting himself as his friend. 
Calmly^ therefore, he would ■ boat 
these reproaches and trials, and see 
his frHn.e waste away, for il would 
not always be so — uod would yet 
undertake and vindicate bis cause. 
ir ShaU I see God. He would be 
permitted to behold him as ftiaftiend 
and avenger. What was the nature 
of the vision which be anticipated, it 
is not poasibia to determine with cer- 
tainty. If he expected that God would 
appear in some remarkable niannerto 
judge the world, and to vindicate the 
cause of the oppressed ; or that he 
would come forth in a special manner 
- --^"-alooked 



IndicaleAts 
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trial on that di 



t'ill n 



ind to the 



ly, the language w 



ehyn 



I shall not merely b< 
sion of God in my favor, but I shall 
myself behold him He will at length 
come forth, and I shall be pennilted 
to see him, and shall have the delight- 
ful assurance that he settles this cou- 
tioversy in my favor, and declares 
that I am bis friend. Job was thus 
permitted to see God (ch. slii. S), 
and bear bis voice in hie favor. He 
spabe to him from the whirlwind 
(oh. ixxviii. 1), and pronounced the 

desired. IT ^ad not anolker. Mnrg, 



'ining 



:, thai 



Jiild 



be permitted to see bim. He would 
have the satisfaction of seeing God 
himself, and of hearing the sentence 
in his favor. That expectation ho 
deemed worlliy of a 






nitted t 



future times, that in bis darkest days 

whelmed him, and man forsook him, 
he still ijrmly maintained liis cooG 
dence in God, and his belief that he 
would come forth to vindicate bis 
cause. ^ Though m^ reins. The 
margin renders this, '^ my Teina iDitkin 
mB are cajiaumed with earnest de- 
sire for that day." Nuyes translates 
it, " For this my soul panteth withiQ 
me." Herder, 



So Wemyss, " My reins fiiint with 
desire of bis arrival." Jerome ren- 
(Fulgate), reposita est hae 






™— "this. 



The LXX, " All » 
been done — m-nfrilfmai — in my 
bosom," but what they understood 
by this it is diiScull to say. The 
word rendered reins C'^^"? — °' '" 
the plnral nl*it?_iQ which form only 
it is found), means properly the reins, 
or the kidneys (Job xvi. I'S), and 






the 



theseat of ibe desires 
and affeelions, becaiiee in strong emo- 
tions the inward parts are anccled. 
We speak of the heart as the seat of 
the affedions, but with no more pro- 
priety than the Hebrews did of the 
upper viscera in general, or of the 
reins In the Scnpluies the heart 
and the rems arc united as the seat 
of the affections Thus, Jer. xi. 30, 
God " Irictb Iheieins and the heart. " 
Jer XVII to, M 12 Ps vii. 10. I 
see no reason why the word hero 
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in general, and that the idea may be, 
Ihat he felt that tiU disease was in- 
vading tiie seat of life, and hie body. 
In all ils parlB, was wasting av/aj. 
Our word vitals, perhaps, expresses 
the idea. ^ Be consumed. Gesenius 
tenders this, "Pine away." So 
Noyes, Wemyss, aud some others. 
But Ihe proper meaning of the word 






'ord (f1;S) alTictly 
i..^^..^ ™ "iii»ii,i;umpletB, render en- 
tire ; and ihenca has the notion of 
tomplttion nr JiTasMng — whether by 
making a thing perfect, or by destroy- 
ing it. It is used with reierence lo 
the e?/es that Jail or waste away wilh 
weeping, Lam, ii, H, or lo the spirii 
or Jieart as fainling wilh griaf and 
sorrow. Pa. Ixisiv. 3, cKliir 7, Iiii, 
4 . It is used olien in the sense ol 
destroying. Jer. svi. 4. Ei 



4. Gen. ili. 1 



, Jer. 



. 10, : 
■- 12, e 



whole passage as foKov 






It has already been observed, llial 
very various views have been enter- 
tained of this important passage of 
Scripture. The great quesiion lias 
been, whether it refers to the Mes- 
siah, and lo the resurrection of the 
dead, or lo an expectation which Job 
"' ' " e forth as his 



at God w 






way at 



summary of the arguments by which 
Ihcse opinions would be defended. 1 
have not found many arguments slat- 
ed for the former opinion, though the 
belief is held by many, but they would 
be probably such as the follovMng : — 
I. Arguments which would be 
adduced to show that the passage re- 
fers to the Messiah and to the future 
resurrection of the dead. (I.) The 
langtutge which is used is such as 
would appropriately describe such 
evenlfl. This is undoubted, though 

original; but the original would ap- 
propriately express such an expecta- 
tion. <30 The impression which il 
would mate on the mass of readers, 
and particularly tlioae of plain^ sober 
sense, who had no theory to defend. 
It is probably a fact, that the great 
body of the readers of the Bible sun- 
pose ihat it has such a reference. It 
IS usually a very strong presumptive 
proof of the correctness of an inter- 
pretation of Scripture when this can 
be alleged in its favor, though it is 
not an infallible guide. (3.) The 
probability that some linow ledge of 
the Messiah would prevail in Arabia 
in the time of Job. Thismust be ad- 
mitted, though it cannot be certainly 
demonstrated. Comp, Num. xxiv 
" -I- amount of this is, that it 
he regarded as so improba- 
ble that any such knowledge would 
prevail as to demonstrate certainly 
that this could not be referred to the 
ah. (4.) The probability that 
would be found in this book 
allusion to the Redeemer— the 
hope of the ancient saints, and 
the burden of the Old Testament. 
But this is not conclusive, or very 
weighty, for there are several of the 
boofis of the Old Testament which 

(5.) Tha pertinency of such a view to 
the case, and ils adaptediiess to give to 
Job the kind of consolation which he 
needed. There can be no doubt ol 
the truth of this ; but the question is, 
not what teould have imparted conso- 
lation, but what knowledge ho actu- 
ally had. There are many of the 
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Joctrinea of the Ciirlsli.in i 
which would have bcBn em 
fitted lo giva comfiirt in such ( 

Blancea to a man in alBiclion, 

II would be eiceedingly unreaeonable 
to eipect lo find in the book of Job, 
and which it is certain were wholly 
unknown to him and his friends. 
(6.) The imporlanc e which he himself 
attached lo his declaration, and the 
aolemnitjof the manner in which hi 
introdueod it. His profession of failh 
on the subject he wished to 
engraved in the eternal roelis 
wished it tranamilted to fiitiire 
He wished a permanent record to be 
made, that succeeding ages might 
read il, and see the ground ofliis 
fidenee and his hope. This, to 
~nind, is the strongest argument which 

' '■ - of the opinion 

!TB to the Re 
irrecfion. 






Thei 



the 



nsider 



I have found stated, which woul 
lo Huslain the position that the 
sage referred to the resurtec 
Someoftiieni have weight; but the 
prerniling opinion, that the passage 
has such a reference, will be found to 
be sustained, probably, more by the 
feelings of piety than by solid argu- 
ment ami sound exegesis. It is fa- 
vored, doubtless, by our common ver- 
sion, and lliere can be no doubt that 
the translators supposed that it had 
such a reference. 

II, On the other hand, weighty 
considerations are urged to show thai 
the passage does not refer to the Mes- 
siah, and lo the rosnrroction of the 
dead. They are such as the fiilli 



d this beti€ 
without doing intentional or 
violence to the passage, or designing 
lo make a forced translation, they 
hav8 allowed their feelings to give a 
complexion to their language which 
th3 original does not necessarily con- 
vey H( - • 



which is now used toohnically to de- 
note the Messiah, is employed, though 
the original may, and commonly de-t;, 
have a much more general significa- 
tion ; and hence, the phrase " at the 
latter day," also a technical phrase, 
occurs, though the original means no 
more than itfleraards, or after this, 
and hence, they hsve employed the 
phrase "in my flesh," though the 
original means no more than ' though 
my flesh be all wasted away.' The 
following I believe lo express fairly 
the meaningofthe Hebrew: 'I know 
that my deliverer, or avenger, lives, 
and that he will yet appear in some 
public manner on the earth; and 
though after the destruction of mv 
skin, the process of corruption shall go 
-- till oW my flesh shall be destroyed, 



eing him 



the happiness of e 

self, and beholdin^ _, 

eyes, even though my very vitals shall 
be consumed. " 






I have 



IS 



ly cause. I, 
fidenee in his justice, that I 
do not doubt that he will yet show 
himself to be the friend of him who 
puts his trust in him.' 

(2.) It is inconsistent with the ar- 
gument, and the whole scope and 
connection of the book, to sup- 
pose that this refers to the Messiah 
and lo the reaurrection of the body 
afler death. The book of Job ii 
slriolly an argument— a train of clear, 

a great inquiry about the doctrines of 
divine Providence and the divine 
dealings with men. The three friends 
of Job maintiuned that God deals with 
men strictly according to their char- 
acter in this life— that eminent wick- 
edness is attended with eminent suf- 
fering; and that when men experience 
any great CBlamity,it is proof of emi- 
nent wickedness. All this they 
meant to apply to Job, and all ihia 
Joh denied. Yet he was peiplcjied 
and confounded. He did not know 
what lo do with the facts in the ease ■ 
hut still ho felt cmbnrrasaed. All 
Ihnt ho could say was, that God would 
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yet eomfi forlh, and bIjow himse 
be the friend of thoseivho loved 
and that though they suffered i 
yet ha had confideiice that hf - 



for thoir relief. Now, hod 
they poesesaed the knowledge of the 
doctrine of tlio rtsurrection of the 
dead, it would have ended the whole 
debate. It would not only have met 
ail tlie difficulties of JuL, but we 
should have found him perpemally 
recurring to It— placing it in every 
variety of form — appealing lo it as 
relieving his embarrassmenls, and ni 
demnnding an unswer from his fiiende. 
But, on the supposition that this re- 
fers 10 the resurrection, it is remark- 
abie that the passage here stands 
' ' idverteit '" '' ■"" 



inscratable in hii ways — not be- 
ise ihe dead will be raised, and ihe 
^qaulilies of the preseni life wi.l be 
. . iompensed in a fijture state. The 
doctiine of a resarreclioti — a great 
and glorious doctrine, such as, if once 
suggested, could not have escaped 
ihe profound attention of these sages- 
would have solved the whole diffi' 
calty ; and yel,r,onfessedly,it is never 
alluded to by them— never introd 

r hecomet 



ore, but allowed himself to be grt 
y embarrassed for the want of j 



such ai 






it again. He goea on to argue 

again as if he believed no such doc- 
trine. He does not ask his friends to 
notice this ; he e:?preBEes no surprise 
that they should pass by in entire 
neglect an argument which musfAace 
been seen, to be decisive of the con- 
troversy. It is equally unaccountable 
that bis friends should not have no- 
ticed it. If the doctrine of the resur- 
rection was true, it settled the case. 
It rendered all their arguments worth- 
less, and would have ' "■" " 



JUS 



It 



,. js incumbent on Iher 
there was no evidence of the truth of 
any such doctrine as the reBurrection, 
and that this conld not be urged to 
meet their arguments. Vet they never 
allude to so important and unanswer- 
able an argument, and evidently did 
not suppose thai Job referred to any 
such event. Icis equally remarkable 
that neither Elihu nor God himself, 
in tlie close of the book, make any 
such allusion, or refer to the doctrine 
of the resurrection at all, as meeting 
the difficulties of Ihe case. In the 
argument with which the Almighty 
i> represented as cloeing the book, the 

or aacereignly, and men are required 
to submit because God is great, iind 



."^f" 



thei 



in any fbrm, unless it be ir 
This IS wholly unaccountable 
supposition that this refers to I 



passages where Job expresses a con- 
trary belief. Of this nature are the 
following: ch. vii. i), "Ab the cloud 
is consumed, and vanisheth away, so 
he that Boeth down to the grave shall 
come up no more :" vii. 21 , " I shall 
sleep in the dust— thou shall sock me 
in the morning, but I shall not be." 
See eh. x. 21, 92, " I go whence I 
shall not return — lo Ihe land of dark- 
ness, and the shadow of death ; a luud 
of darkness as darkness itself." Ch. 
jiv. throughout, particularly vs. 7, 9, 
11, 13, " For there is hope of a tree, 
if it be cut down, that it will sprout 
again, and that the tender brunch 
thereof will not cease. But man 
dieth, and wastofh away; yea, man 
giveth up the ghost, and where is ho ? 
As the waters fail from the sea, and 
the flood decayeth and drieth up, so 
man listh down and riseth not— ^11 
the heavens be no more, they shall 
not awake, nor be raised out of their 
sleep." Ch. xvi. 23, "When a few 
yeai^ are come, then I shall go ths 
way whence I shall not return.' 
ThcBo passages all imply that when 
he should die, he would not appear 
again on the earth. This is not such 
language as one would use who be- 
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(5.) A Mi consiJeration is, thai 



ly contradicloty feelings are express- 
under Strang confliclina emolious he 
sometimes cjiptensed himself in a 
mnnner wliicli he at other times re- 
grets, andgivea venl to feelinga wlii«h, 
on mature reflection, he coafeusee (o 
liave beet) nrung. But how ieitpos- 

cum stances, would ever deny the 
doclriiie of the resurreclion if he held 
it? How could he forget it ? How 
could he throw out a remark that 
ndoubtofilP Ifhe 



mply a doa 
ioMis,itw 



uldhi 



B sheet-anchor to his soul in all the 
storms of adversity — an unattswera- 
ble ai^ument to alE that his rriends 
advnnced—fl. topic of consolation 
which he could never have lost sight 
of, much less denied. He would have 
clung to that hope as the refuge of 
his soul, and Jiot for one moment 
would he have denied it, or expressed 
a doubt ofits truth, 

(4.) I may urge as a distinct argu- 
" '' ' "re been hinted at, 
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that this 






a by cither of the friends 
of Job, by Elihu, or by God himself. 
Had it been a doctrine of those times, 
}ald h: 



and i 



juld I 



sed all 



their theology. Had it been under- 
stood by EKtiu, he would have urged 

tion. Had God designed that it 
should be known in that age, no more 
bvorable opportunity could be con- 
ceived for the purpose tlion at iho 
end of the arguments in this book. 
What a flood of light would it have 
thrown on the design of afflictions ! 
How efleclually would it have re- 
buked the arguments of the friends of 
Job ! And how clear is it, tlierefore, 
that God did not i«ien4 that it should 
then be revealed lo man, but meant 
that it should be reserved for a more 
advnnced state of the world, and par- 
ticularly that it should be reserved as 
the grand doctrine of the Christian 



position would bs equally at variance 
with the reyelations which had then 
been given. Theclear doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, is one of the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity — 
one of the last truths of revelation, 
and isone of the glorious truths wliich 
seem to hare been reserved for the 
Redeemer himself lo make known to 
man. There nre, indeed, obscure 
traces of it in the Old Testament. 
Occasionally wo meet with a hint on 
the subject that was sufficient to el- 
and to lead them to suppose that 

to be communiealed by the Messiah, 
But those hints occur at distant in- 
tervals ; are obscure in their charac- 
ter, and perhaps if all in the Old Tes- 
tament were collected, they would 
not be sufficient to convey any vary 
intelligible view of the resurrection 
But on the supposition 
ige before us refers lo 
inai aoctrme, we have here one of the 
most clear end full revelations on the 
iittbjecl, laid far bach in the early 
ages of the world, originating in Ara- 
bia, and entirely in advance of the 
prevailing views of the age, and of 
ail tbat bad been communicated by 
the Spirit of inspiration to the gener- 






ed, that 
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Sucli a course vte should espect to 
find in regard lo (he doctrine of the 
tesurreclion, and aiith is emclly llie 
course putaued, unless tMa passage 
leaches what was in facl the highest 
reTeldtion mode by the Messiah. 

(6.) All which the words and 
phrases fairly comrej, and all which 
the argument (leniandB, is fully met 
by the supposition that it ief« 






_ __. ._ .sreeorderJin the 
e book. God appeared in 
a manner corresponding to the mean- 
ing of the words here upon the 
earth. He came as the Vindicator, 
■the Redeemer, the Goel,ofiob. He 
viridicuted his cause, rebuked his 
friends, expressed hia approbation of 
the senliraents of Job, and blessed 
him again with reiurnirig prosperity 
and plenty. The disease of the pa- 
triarch may have advanced, as he 
supposed it woald. His flesh may 
have wasted away, but his confidence 
in God WAS not misplaced, and he 
came fbrth as bis vindicator 



not need it — for all the truths respect- 
ing the Messiah and the resurrection 
which we need, are fully revealed 
elsewhere ; and [hough this is an ex- 
quisitely beautiful passage, and piet^ 
would foTe to retain the belief that it 
refers to the resurrection of the dead, 
yet truth is lo be preferred lo indul- 
gence of the wishes and desires of 
he heart, however amiable or pious, 
nd the desire to find certain doc- 
rines in the Bible should yield to 



Itw 



a noble . 



nof 



faith on the part of Job ; 

that he had confidence in God, at 

that in the midst of his trials he tru 

worthy to ba engraved in the etern 
ruck, and to be transmitted to futu 
times. It was an invaluable lease 
to sufferers, showing them that con- 
fidence could, and siiould be placed 
in God in the severest trials. So far 
as I can see, all that is tairly implied 
in the passage, when properly ' '" 
preted, is fuTly met by the ever 
corded in the close of the 
Such an interpretation meets th 
gency ot the loae accords with the 
Etra n of the argument and with thi 
tesutt and s ti e n obI simple ani 
nat ral that I as been proposed 
These cons dera ons are so weighty 
in mj m nd that tt ey I nvB conducted 
n e to a conclus on contrary 1 
fesB to what I had hoped to have 
reached t! nt th s p ssage has no re- 
ference t the Mess il and the doc- 
It ne of t e tea e on. Wo do 



belie' 
L actually 



pained al 



of the Bible, as in (he case be- 
.... na, I would like to have found 
a distinct prophecv of the Messiah 
in this ancient and venerable hook. 
1 would like to have fonad the faith 
of this eminent saint sustained by 
auch a faith in his fiiture advent and 
incnrnation. I would like to have 
found evidence that this expectation 
had become incorporated in the piety 
of the early nations, and was found 
in Arabia. I would like to have 
found traces of the early belief of 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead sustaining the souls of the 
patriarchs (hen, aa it does ours now, 

regard it aa a most beautiful and tri- 
umphant expression of conlidence in 
God, and as wholly worthy to be en- 
graved, as Job desired it might be, in 
lolid rock for ever, that ihe pasa- 



veller 



record w 

"p7-in(«i£ IB A BOOK' — ny an an un- 
known then, and sent down to the 
end of the world to bo read and ad- 



leivad by being 



The opini 



which haa n 



sary to say. 



has been held by a 
the moat dislinguiahed critics. Grotius 
says that the Jews never applied it lo 
the Messiah and the resurrection. 
The same opinion is held hy Grotius 
himself, by Warburton.RoEenmdller, 
Le Clerc, Patrick, Kennicott, Dalthe, 
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28 But ye should say, Why 
persecute we himi 'seeing the 
root of the matter is found in 
me. 

1 t3t^and wii&t mot iif waiter 13 finmd in me. 



ful— B 

tatioD Bimilnr to thai suggesled abovi , 
and then pursuing his remarks as it* 
it reCnried io the Messiah Most of 
the falbera, and a large portion of 
modorn critii-s, it is to be ndmilted, 
suppose that it reters to the Messiah, 
and to the (hture reBurrectioTi. 

an. Bat ye skotdd say. Noyes ren- 
dars this, " Since ye say, ' How may 
we persecute tiiin, and mid grounds of 
BRGUHBlioTi against him ?' " Dr. Good, 

When Iha mot of the matUr is disctoscd In 

The Vulgate, " Why now do ye say, 
let us persecute hiiii,«nd tind ground 
ofaceusalio n — radicem verbi — against 
him?" The LXX," If you also say. 
What shall we say against him ? and 
what ground of accusation — (i/>^ar 
iiyni—shaU wat5nd in him?" Rosen- 
moiler renders il, " Wlien you say, 
let us persecute him, and see what 
ground of accusation we can find in 
him, then fear the sword." Most 

tiirn as tmphes that they had sought 
a ground of accusntion against him, 
and that they would have occasion to 
fear the divine displeasure on ac- 
count of it. It seems to mo, how- 
ever, that our translators have given 
eubslanliall; the fair e«nse of the 
Hebrew. A slight variation would, 
per hnps, better express the idea ; 'For 
you will yet say, Wbv did we perse- 
cute him ? The root of the matter 
was found in him — and since this 
will be the case, fear now that justice 
will civertake you for it, for vengeance 
will not always slumber when a 
friend of God is wronged.' II Seeing 
the root of the malter. Marg. and 
what root of mjitter is found in me. 
The word rendered niaWsr (^^'^) 



29 Be ye afraid of the sword ; 
for wrath hringeth the puiiish- 
meiits of the sword, that ° ye may 
know there is a judgment. 



means, properly, word or iAin^— and 
may refer to any thing. Here it is 
used in one of the two opposite 
senses, piely or gwilt — as being -lie 



terpretatio 


1 to be adopted 


must de- 


pend on ih 


e view taken of 


he other 


words of 


he sentence. To me it 


seems that 


it denotes piety 
that the root of 
n, or that he w 
The word j-oo* 


and that 


the idea is 


rue piety 


hypocrite. 


s so com- 




need no ex plan 


lion. It 


is used son 


etimes to denote 


the bot- 


torn, or th 


lowest part of 


ny thing 


—as e. g. 


the fiiot (see ch 


xm. 27, 


morgitt), the bottom of the n 




(Job xivi 


1. 9), or of the 


sea. Job 


XKXvi. 30, 


margin. Here 




the found 


lion, support, or 


source— 


as the root 


isofa tree; and the sense, 


I suppose, 


is, that he was n 


Dt a dead 


trunk, but he was like a tre 


that had 



D root, and consequently support and 
lite. Many critics, however, among 
fvhnm is GesenJus, suppose that it 
means that the root of the contro- 
versy, that is, the ground of strife, 
was in Aim, or that he was the cause 
of the whole dispute- 
SB. Beae afraid of tie sipord. Of 
the Bword of justice, of the wrath of 
God. In tailing such views, and 
using such lunguage, you ought to 
dread the vengeance of Gnd, for he 
will punish theguilty. ¥ FoTurralk 
bringelh the punishmeitts of the 
sward. The word ^bringtlk' is sup- 
plied by the transl d 
seems to me improp I Th d 
is, that wrath or ang h I y 
had manil^stcd, was pi f p 
ishment ; that such I h 



would not suifer t 
ished. They had, I 
thing to dread. Li 1 



r 
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Ihat la, wrath is a crime fonhn Eword. 
IT That ye maw ftn&io (fto* tAere is a 
judg^nent. Tlial tljere is jastice ; 
thai God punielies injuries done \o 
the character, and that he will come 
forth to vindicate hia friends. Proba- 
bly Jub fuitlcipated that when Gad 
should come fiirth to vindicala Aim, 
be would inflict ejemiilary punisb- 
n^enl on them ; and that this would 
be not only by words, but bj some 
lieavy judgmtnl, such as he had him- 



self esperienced. The viiidicaHcn 
of The just is commonly attended 
with the funishnicnl of the unjust; 
the salvation of the friends of God is 
connected with the destruction of bis 
foes. Job seems to have aiitieipBted 
this in the esse of himself and his 
friends; it will certainly occur in the 
great day when the affairs of this 
world shall be wound up in the de- 
cisions of the final judgmenl. See 
Mutth.ixv. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE 
pWes. He 



reply at 



, bol reem! rntlier piovokrd and urged on by tl.e 
blB discDurae. He Itegiju (vs. 1-3) by stating the 
he prmeipol of which wna, the injunoni repmach 



Jiep procesdi 
m-lKlotrf 






Uie Bigumont, thnt nalnniily mult be, and ttlmijB had been, the lot of the wicked, vi 
He BUja, that ic bad been tbs icttled coane of eisoli from the baginnbig of the norld tl 
trlinnpbine of tbe wicked irould be aboTt, aod Ibec pnweadi Co ihon this by iCrikiDg . 
and oxnmploap Tbe point ofhiareoiukBlajthiit It voa do mntter how hieh a wickodmi 

thoy would bo auddenFy Btripped awaj ; no matter hew mach ho obt^ood by oppreaai. 
tVaud, be -woald ool bo penmttad to e^joy it; and do loAttef how much be oodoaTt 
CDDCeal Lib goilt, the heHVODf would re^al it, aod. would ahow hia tioo character to the 
All this he doubUeBS iuteaded abould be amilied to Job, and the aimiicatiou woi lo obv 
tbe ciccgmatancea of tbe caae, that it canlilnot Ml to be mode, llie apeochla remarki 
aaverity, and leoiaikable becauaa it doaa not notice the loleom profeaaion of oonfideDco 
which Job bod made In tbe pieTirmistaapter, (va. SS-ST,} flintier tbaa tliat it ii fanpl 

along in this ipeeehthDt Ida belief wai,tliBtttie wicked, onneoait down, wenld not ha re 

Had the anlamn i^eaaioD of Job then re&cced to the Megiieh and the reBurraotioD, it ia haidly 
coneeirable that it should not hnvo been noticed hi lhi« rml.. Tt i.. -.r.A,,*. „n.-*-i.i. ~ 



ind for this 



in thia replj. 



rriHEN answered Zophar the 
-'- Naaraathiie, and said, 
2 Therefore do my thoughts 



2. TberefoTB. '^h . In view of 
tvhat has been just said. Orpeihapa 
tlie word means merely certairdy, 
(1 vhj. IT Do my thoughts cause me lo 
answer. This ia Toriously rendered. 
The Vulgale renders it, Ideirco cogi- 

et mens in dlversa rapitur — " Tiere- 






s thoughts follow D 



d the 



lind i. 



dis- 



actad." Tbe LXX, ' 
ippose that thou wouldst speak 
gainst these things, and you do not 
ideraland more than I." How Ibis 
n the Hebrew it is 



isible t 



nade fror 






On the word 
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CHAPTER XX. 



a I have heard the (.heck of I 
my reprmf^h, and the &pint of 
my understanding cau'-cth me to 

4 Knowest thou nnt thn of 



luble --- 

It calm refipction wliirh induced 
111 to reply, but Ihe agitatmg emo 
ms pruduced by the speech of Job. 
he word rendered ' couae me lo an- 
;er' CSWt'i) means 'cause me 
roiiii-ii' — and Jerome understood it 
Iff that his thoughts 






him in quiok and troubleaome 

jsion, and says in his Comman- 

tary on Job, that the meaning is, " I 
am troubled and agitated because you 
say that you sustain these evils from 
God without cause, when nothing 
evil ought to be auspeotcd of God.' 
U JInd for thia / lao&e. haste. Marg. 
my haste is m me. The meaning b, 
' the impetuosity of my feelings urges 
me on. I reply on account of the 
aeitation of my soul, which will ad- 
mit of n<. delay.' His heart waafbU, 
and he hastened to give vent lo his 
feelings in impaasioned and earnest 
language. 

3. I have heard the check of mg re- 
proach. 1 have heard your violent 
Hnd severe language reproaching 
us. Probably he refers to what Job 
had said in the close of his speech 
fcb xin. 29), that they had occasion 
to dread the wrath of God, and that 
they might anticipate heavy judg- 
menta as the result of (heir opinions. 
Or it may be, as Schultens supposes, 
that he refers to what Job said in ch 
xW. 2, and the rebuke that he had ad- 
ministered there. Or possibly, and 
still more probably, I think, he maj 
refer to what Job had said in reply ti 
the former speech of Zophar (ch. sii 
2), whore he taunlingly says tha 



old, since maii was placed upon 

5 Tliat the triumphing of the 
wicked is short, 'and the joy of 
the hypocrite but for a " mo- 



they were the people, and that 
v^isdom would die with them." The 
Hebrew literally is, ' the correction 
of my shame' C^S^J; ^Dia), that is, 
the castigation or rebuke which tends 
-ilh ignominy. The 



:ri. 



indahan 



; of 



thatwhicb isignominio 
ful, and under the impetuous feelings 
caused by such a charge, I cannot re- 
frain from replying.' II .Snd the spirit 
of jay understanding. Meaning, per- 
haps, ' the emotion of his mitid.' 
The word mind or soul would better 
espress the idea than the word JMider- 
standing; and the word spirit here 
seems to be used in the sense of 
violent or agitating emotions— per- 
haps in allusion to the primary signi- 
fioation of the word ("11) wind. 

4. Knowest ihoa not this of old. 
That is, dost thou not know that this 
has always happened from the begin- 
ning of the world, or that this is the 
invariable coarse of evenls. His pur- 
pose islo show that it was the settled 
arrangement of Providence that the 
wicked would be overtaken with sig- 
nal calamily. It was so settled that 
Job ought not lo be surprised thai it 
had occurred in his case, Zophar 
goes OH to show that though a wicked 
man might rise high in honor, and 
obtain great wealth, yet that the fall 
would certainly come, and he would 
sink to a depth of degradation corres- 

rnding to the former prosperity. 
Since man was plated upon earth. 
Since the creation ; that is, it has al- 

5. That the triumphing. The word 
'triumphing' here (fl}") means shout- 
ing, rejoicing— such a shouting as 
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6 Though " his excellency 

a Ih, 14. 13, 14 1 d'mi. 

the wicked had for rejoicing would 
bo brief.- It would be but for a mo- 
ment, and he then would be over- 
whelmed with cBlamity or cut off by 
death. H Short. Mare, as in Heb. 
from near. That is, il would be soon 
over. ir Jrad the joy of the hypocrite 
but for a moment? This probably 
means, as used by Zophar, thai the 
happiuesa of a hypocrite would be 
brief — referring to the happinesa 
arising from the posseflsion of health, 
life, property, frionda, reputation. 
iSoon God would take away all these, 
and leave him to aorrow. This, he 
said, was the regular course of events 
as they had been observed ftora the 
earliest times. Bat the language 
conveys moat important truths in re- 
ference to the spiritual joys of the 
hypocrite at all limes, though it is 
not certain that Zophar used it in 
this sense. The truths are these. 
(1.) There is a kind of joy which a 
hypocrite may have — the counterfeit 
of that which a true Christian pos- 
sesses. The word hypocrite may be 
used in a large sense to denote the 
man who is a professor of religion, 
but who has none, as well as him 
who intentionally imposes on others, 
and who makes pretensions to piety 
which he knows he has not. Such a 



that his sins are IbrgL 
has a well-founded hope of eternal 
life. He may have been greatly dis- 
tressed in view of his sin and danger, 
and when he supposes that his heart 
is changed, and that the danger is 
passed, from the nature of the case 
he will have a species of enjoyment, 
A man is conHned in a dungeon under 
sentence of death. A forged instru- 
ment of pardon is brought to him. 
He does not know that it is forged, 
and supposes the danger is past, and 
bis joy will be as real as llieogh the 
pardon were genuine. So with the 
man wlio supposes that his sins arc 
forgiven. (3.) The joy of the self- 
deceiver or the hypocrite v^ill be 



Dunt up to the heavens, and 
s head reach unto the ' clouds ; 



Then 



.ligion 



n it, and ii 
It may be at first vary elevated, just 
as the joy of the man who snppoaed 
that he was pardoned would £11 him 

the hypocrite it soon dies away. He 
has no true lOve to God ; he hcs 
never been truly reconciled to him ; 
he has no real faith in Christ ~ 






■B ot prayei 



, of the 



Ible, or of Chrii 
temporary eicitei 
he lives without comlbrt or peace. 
He may be a professor of rehgion, 
but Willi him it is a matter of lonn, 
and he has neither love nor zeal in 
the cause of his professed Master. 
Motives of pride, or the desire -f a 
repulBtion for piety, or some other 
selfish aim, may keep him in the 
ehureh, and he lives to shed blight- 
ing on all around liiro. Or if, under 
the illusion, he should be enabled to 
keep up some emotions of happiness 
in bis bosom, they m 
for to the hypocrite 
end it all. How muct 
us, therefore, to inquire whether the 
peace which we seek and which we 
may possess in religion, is the genuine 
happiness which results from true re- 
conciliation to God and a well-found- 
ed hope of salvation. Sad will be 
the disappointment of bim who has 
cherished a hope of heaven through 
life, should he at last sink down to 
hell ! Deep the condemnation of 
him who has professed to be a friend 
of God, and who has been at heart 
his bitter foe ; who has endeavored 
to keep up the forms of religion, but 
who has been a stranger through life 
to the true peace which religion pro- 

6. Though his excellency mount up 
to (ifl heavcTts. Though he attain 
to the highest pilch of honor and 
prosperity. The LXX render this, 
"Though his gifls should go up to 
heaven, and his sacrifice should touch 
the clouds )" a aenlence conveying s 
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7 Yet he shall pei-ish for i 
like " his own dung : they which 
have seen him shall say, Whi 

is he 1 

8 He shall fly away as a drea 

' and shall not be found ; yea, he 
shall be chased away as a vision 
of the night. 



Irue andtt beautiful idea, but wJiich \s 
not a iranslalion of ifje Hebrew. The 

touch Hid cTouds, otlsn occur to de- 
note any tiling lliae is greally exalted, 
or that IS very liigh. Thus in Virgil, 

It clomor cibId. 
3o Horace, 

AltingitBoliumJovis. 
Comp. Gen. si. 4, "Lei us build us 
Q tower whose top may reach unto 
lioaven," In Homer the enpression 
not unfrequentlj oncur8,rni' yan r.ltns 
oimae'nv &«. In Seneca (Tlirest. 
Act. V. vs. 1,2, 4,) similar expressions 









H 1 



f 



shall his place any more behold 

10 His ' children shall seek to 
please the poor, and his hands 
shall restore their ° goods. 



of 



dhot 



ice of 11 



He 



He 



le pielj, and he attempts to ini- 
JBB on none. At (he same lime ho 
akes no attempt scarcely to be what 
the hypocrite wishes to appear 'o be ; 
J 1 .1. ^^^ iIj^j snail appear 

t eminently devoted to 
hypocrite — yet usually 
not long. Hisz.-' " -- ■ 



to be the 



suffered ti 



fall ii 



IV that he had n 



The language of Zophar 

well ejipieas the condition of many 

a hypocrite whose piety seems to be 

of the must exalted character, and 

wb-) appears to havH made n 

ncnt attainmeolB in religioi 



1 objects which 
kes. The par- 
te iindersland 



Dclly the language 
eepecting himself 
and the Notes on 



„ , , Uop- 

s hia children. The idea in the 

Hebrew seems Co be, that his sons 

all be reduced lo the humiliating 

ndilion of ashing the aid of the 

ost needy and abject. Instead of 

d 10 indulge in a liberal hospitality, 
ey themselves shall on reduced to 
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11 His bones are full of the 
tin " of his youth, which shall 
if! down with him in the dust. 



15 great ntrenglh in ihifl expreesion. 
It is usually regarded as humiliating 
tu be rompelled to ask nid at all ; but 
tfio idea hors is, that thej would he 
reduced lo the neuessity of aslimg it 
of those who themselves needed it, 
arrnouldbe beggars of beggari. 1T-9»rf 
his hands skiUl restate their goods. 
Noyes renders this, " And their 
bunds shall give back his wealth," 
RoaenniDller fluppnsea il means, 
" And their hands shall restore liis 
iniquity ;" thai is, what Ibeir father 
look unjustly away. There can be 
hut little doubt that tliis refers to his 
scms, and not to himself—though the 
■ singular suffii in the word C'^T^) 
' his hands' is used. But the singular 
is somBtimss used insteaJ of the 
plnral, Tlio vvord rendered 'goods' 
(I'lK) means strertgih, power, and 
then aeaUh ; and the idea here is, 
that the hands of hia sons would be 
compeltsd to give back the property 
which the father had unjustly ac- 
quired. Instead of retaining and en- 
joying it, thay would be compelled 
to make restitution, and thus be re- 
duced to penury and want, 

11. ms boars are full «f the sin ot 
kis youth. The words " of the 



ranslttti 






plied by the traiialators. Gesenmi 
and MojBs suppose that the Hebrew 
nieans, " Hie bones are full of youth ;" 
that is, full of vigor and strangth, and 
the idea accordin" to this would be, 
that he would be cut off in the flil- 
ness of his strength. Dr. Good ten- 
ders itforoibly, 
" Hi. BorBt lusts Kholl fclto» hi. bones. 

Yea, Ihey nhall preaa npon hini in the iual," 
The Vulgate renders il, "His bones 
are full of tho aina of Lis youth." 
The LXX, " His bones are full of 



The Hebrew literally is, " His bom 
ue fuU of hia secret thinga" (lai^!:) 



12 Though wickedness be 
sweet ' in his month, though he 
hide it under his tongue ; 

* c. IS. 16. 



— referiing, as I suppose, to the 
secret, long-cherished faults of Ilia 
life ; the corrupt propensities and de- 
sires of hia Boui which had been 
sealed in his very nature, and which 
would adhere to him, leaving a 
withering infli 



a that w 



.ng yea 



rs. Thai 
often s 



corrupt the very phjsical 
frame, and where the results are seen 
long in future life. The effect would 
be seen in the diseases which they 
engendered in his system, and in tho 
certainty with which they would 
bring him down to the grave. The 
Syriac renders it, H»a.Jo — marrow, 
as if the idea were that he would die 
full of vigor and stretiglh. But the 
sense is rather that his sei^rct lusts 
would work his certain ruin, If WMch 
shall tie doum with him. That is, tha 
results of his secret sins shall lie 
down with liim in the grave. Ha 
will never get rid of them. He has 
so long indulged in hia sins; they 
have so thoroughly pervaded his 
nature, and he so delights to cherish 
them-, that they will attend him to 
the tomb. There is truth in this re- 
presentation. Wicked men often in- 
dulge in secret sin so long that it 
seems lo pervade the whole system. 
Nothing will remove it; and il lives 
aod acts until the body is commit- 
ted to the dust, and the soul siaks 

IS. TJiough iBickedness be sieeet in 
hit month. Though he has pleasure 
in committing it, aa he has in pleasant 
food. The sense of this and the fol- 
lowing verses is, that though a man 
may have pleasure in indulgence in 
sin, and may find happiness of a cer- 
tain kind in il, jet tW the conse- 
i[iionces will be bitter — as if the food 
which he ate should become tike 
gall, and he should cast it up with 
loathing. There are many sins which, 
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J3 Tkougli he spare it, and 
forsnke it not, but keep it still 
' within his mouth : 

14 K( his meat in his bowels 
is turned, it is the gall of asps 

1 mtltcnvdettrfl^^palitte 



(cam ills laws of our nature, are at- 
tendfid with a kind of pleasure. Such, 
for iliuBtratioii, are the flina of glut- 
tony and of inlemperDiice in drink- 
ing; the sina of ambition andvnnily; 
the Bins of amusement and of fhahiod- 
Bble life. To such we give the name 
oF pleasures. We do not spesh of 
Iheni as havvintss. That is a word 
whioh would not express their nature. 
It denotes rather substantial, solid, 
permanent joy — euch joy as the 
'pleasures of sin for B aeastin' do 
not furnish. It is this temporary 
pltasHTt which the lovers of vanity, 
fashion and dress, seek, and which, it 
oannot be denied, they often find. 
As long ago as the time of Zophar, it 
was admitted that such pleasure 
might be found in some forms of 
sinful indulgence, and yet even in 
his time that was seen, which all sub- 
sequent observation has proved true, 
that such indulgence must lead to 
bitter results. H Tliouah Ae hide it 
uadtT Ms tongue. It is fVora this pas- 
sage, probably, that we have derived 
the pliraee, ' to roll sin as a sweet 
morsel under the tongue,' which is 
often quoted as if it wore a part of 
Seriplure. The meaniaff here is, 
that a man would lind pleasure in 
sin, and would sefek to prolong it, as 
one does the pleasure of eating that 
which is grateful to the palate by 
holding it Tong in the mouth, or by 
placing it under the tongue. 

13. Though he spare it. That is, 
though he retains it long in his mouth, 
thai hemajenjoyitthemore. ^ And 

forsake it imt. Retains it as long as 
he can. ir Bta kei^ it sliU witMa hie 
taoath. Marg. as in Heb. in tie 
taidsl of his j^ate. He seeks to en- 
joy it as long as possible. 

14. Yet his meat. His food. T In 
his bo-wels is turnf.d. That is, it is 



within him. 

15 He hath swallowed down 
riches, and he shall vomit them 
up again : God shall cast them 
out of his belly. 



as if he had taken food which was ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, and had retained 
it in his mouth as long as possible, 
that he might enjoy it, but when ha 
swallowed it, it became bitter and of- 
fensive. Corap, Rev. X. a, 10. Sir. 
may be pleasant when it is commit- 
ter. IF It is the gaii of asps. On the 
meaning of the word here rendered 
asps ^^]^^}, see Notes on Isa. xi. 8. 
There can be little doubt that the asp, 
or aspic, of antiquity, which was so 
celebrated, is here intended. The 
bile was deadly, and was regarded as 
Incurable. The sight became imme- 
diately dim after the bite — a swelling 
took place, and pain was felt in the 
stomach, followed by stupor, con- 
vulsions, and death. It is probably 
the same as the boetan of the Ara- 
bians. It is about a foot in length, 
and two inches in cirolimferencfl — Its 
color being black and white. Pint. 
Bib. The word gall ("'JllO)' means 
bitterness, acridness (compore Job 
xiii. SS) ; and hence bite or gall. It 
is not improbable that it was Ibrmor- 
ly supposed that the poison of the 
serpent was contained in the gall, 
though it is now ascertained that it is 
found in a small sack In the mouth. 
It is here used as synonymous with 
the poison of asps — supposed to be 
bitter and deadbj. The meaning is, 
that sin, however pleasant and grate- 
ful it may be when committed, will 
be as destructive to the soul as food 
would be to the body, which, ss soon 
as it was swallowed, became the most 
deadly poison. Thislsaftiraccount 
still oftheetFccts of sin. 

15. He katksvtaUowed down riches 
Hehas j7»»Gif down riches— or gor- 
mandized them — or devoured them 
greedily The Hebrew word s!>3, 
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16 He shall suck the poison " 17 He shall not see the rivers, 
of asps : the viper's tongue shall the floods, ' the brooks of honey 
"'"'' '■''" and butter. 



Ro. 3. i; 



means to absorb, to devour with tile 
idea of greciiiness. Il is descriptive 
of tho voracity of a wild beast, and 
means here that lio had devoured 
them eagerly, or voraciously. IT ^nd 
he sliall vomit. As an epicure does 
that vrhich lie has drunk or swallow- 
ed with delight. JVoi/es. The Ide 



which he 



J, that he shall 

hasacquired, and that 
tended with loathing. All ihi 
a great extent true still, and aaey be 
applied Co (hose wbo aim to accumu- 
late wealth, and to lay up ill-gotten 
gold. Il will be ruinous to their 
peace ; and the time wilt come when 
It will be looked on with inexpress- 
ible loathing. Zophar meant, un- 
doubledly, to apply this to Job, and 
to inter, that since it was a settled 
maxim that such would be the result 
of (ho ill-gotten gain of a wicked 
man, where a result like (his had hap- 
pened, that there must have been 
wickedness. How cutlingand severe 
this must have been to Job can be 
easily conceived. The LXX renders 
this, ■' Out of his bouse let an angel 
drag him." 



nutriment, shall becoi . . 

doadly poison ; or the consequence 
shall be as if he bad sucked the poison 
of asps. It would seem that (be an- 
cients regarded the poison of the ser- 
pent as deadly, however itwas taken 
into the syeteoi. Tbey seem not to 
have been aware that (he poison of a 
wound may be sucked out without 
injury to bim who does it; and that 
it IS necoBsary that the poison should 
mingle with the blood to be fatal. 
IT The eider's tongue shall slay him. 
The earlj^ impression probably was, 
(hat the injury done by a serpent was 
by the fiery, forked, and brandished 
tongue, which was supposed to be 
sharp and pcnctruting. 1( is now 






known, that the injury is done by (be 
poison ejected through a groove, or 
orifice in one of the teelb, which is 
so made as to lio flat on the roof of 
tbe mouth, escept when the serpent 
bites, when that tooth is elevated, 
and penetrates the flesh. The word 
viper here ("^.BK), is probably tbe 
same species of serpent (hal is known 
among (he Arabs by the same name 
fitill— H Efak. See Notes on Isa. 
XXX. 6, I( IS (he most common and 
venomous of iho serpent tribe in 
Nor(hern Aftica and in South-west- 
ern Asia. I( is remarkable for its 
quick and penetrating poison. I( is 
abou( two feet long, as thick as a 
man's arm, beautifully spotted with 
yellow and brown, and sprinkled 
over with blackish specks. They 
have a large mouth, by which Ibey 
inhale a large quantity of air, and 
when infla(ed therewith, they eject 
it with suchforeeastobeheardacon- 
siderable distance. Jacicson. Capt. 
Riley, in his '' Authentic Narrative,'' 
(New York, 1817,} confirms this ac 
t. Ho describes the viper as the 
SI beautiful object In nature," 
and says thai the poison is so viru- 
' nC as 10 cause death in fifteen min- 

17. He shaU not see the rivets. 

hat is, be shall not be permitted to 
enjoy plenty and prosperity. Rivers 
or rills of honey and butter are em- 
blems of prosperity. Comp.Ex.iii.l7, 
Jobxxii.fj, Alandflowing with milk, 
honey, and bntter, is, in (he Scriptnre, 
the highest image of prosperity and 
happiness. The word rendered " ri- 
vers" {fliS^S), means rather Hvidets, 
small s(ream3 — or brooks, such as 
were made by dividing^ large stream 
(from S^D_io cleave, divide), and 
would properly be applied to canals 
made by separating a large B(ream, nr 
dividing it ir- 
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CHAPTER XX. 



IS That which he laboured 
for shall he restore, and shall not 
swallow it down ■ according to 

lands. Tlie words tendered ^oods, 
and in tlie margin, itrcaming brooks 
C^T3 '"':!'}?), means " (he rivers of 
llie valley," or Euch as flow through 
a valley when it is swelled by the 
mclling of snow, or by lorrenta of 
rain. A Hood, a rapid, swollen, full 
Blream,wouldexprPsatheidea These 
were ideas of beauty and tertilily 
among the Orieulala , and where 
butter and honey were represonli-d 
as flowing in this manner m a land, 
it was the highest conception of 
plenty. The word rendered /mhisj 
(IBS^) may, and conimonlj does, 
mean honey ; but it also means the 
juice of tlie grape, boiled down to 
about the cotiaistencv ofmolasses, and 
used as an article of food Tlip Arabs 
make much use of this kind of food 
now, and in Syria, nearly Iwo-lhirds 
of the grapes are employed in pre- 
paring this article of food. It is cull- 
ed by the Arabs Dibs, which is the 
same as the Hebrew word used here. 
May not the word mean this in some 
of the places where it is rendered 
honetj in the Scriptures? The word 
rendered ImUer (Hijan) probably 
means, usually, curdUd milh. See 
Notes on Isa. vii. 15. ll is not cer- 
tain that the word is ever used in (he 
Old Testament to denote ^Her. The 
article which is used still by the 
Arabs is nhielty ciirdled milk, and 
probably this is referred to here. i( 
will illus[ra(e this passage to remark, 
that the inhabitants of Arabia, and of 
those who live in similar countries, 
have no idea of bailer, as it exists 
among ua, in a solid slate. What 
they call butler, is in i> fluid state, and 
is liencB compared with flowing 
streams. An abundance of these ar- 
ticluB was regarded as a high proof of 
prosperity, as ihey conslilijlo a non- 
siJorablc part of the diet of Orientals. 



' fit's substance shall the restitu- 
tion be, and he shall not rejoice 



often used by the sacred writers, and 
by classic poets. Sec Isa. vii iSi: 
And it shall come t» pass in tlint day 

And il iKbII he diet Horn the plenty of milh 

Who "L leaahjite^n^he' midit'or (he'kni 
Sec also in Joel iii. 18 : 

The moonwinTJ'hsll'^p'doivn new wine 
And nil tho rivois of Jndah shiiA flow with 

Thus also Ovid, Metam. iii. 

Comp Horace Epod. xvi. 4J. 

Lovig crcpsnle tympJia doBifrl pcd«. 

Fiom Buka fare tionoy flan, fioin lolly hi]l> 

Bound in li^t dniKO tho murmuring rilla. 

See niso Euripides, Bach, 142; and 
Theoc. Idyll. 5,124. Compare Ro- 
alier'fl Alte u. neue Morgenland 



he restore. This means that" he siiall 
give back the profit of his labor. He 
shall not be permitted (o enjoy it or 
to consume it, IT .Ind sb/ill iiotsiiial- 
tomit doiBii, Shall notenjoyil; shall 
not eat it. He shall be obliged (o 
give it to others. V Accordiag to his 
substance shall the retlituUvn be. 
Literally, according lo (iesenius, 



vhich 









The 



but which belongs (u 
another, and which is soon to be 
given up. In such property a man 
does not find that pleasure which he 
does in that which he feels (o he his 
own. He cannot dispose of it, and 
he cannot look on it and feel (hat it is 
his. So Zophar says it is with tho 
wicked man. He can look on his 
prupeily only as (hat whith he will 
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290 Jt: 

19 Because ho hath ' oppress- 
ed and hath forsaken the poor ; 
becaase he halh violently taken 
away an house which he builded 

20 Surely he shall not -feel 



quietness in his belly, he shall 
not save of that which he desir- 
ed. 

31 There shall 'none of hia 
meat be " left ; therefore shall no 
man look for his goods. 



80011 be compelled to port willi, and 
not having any Hecurily for retaining 

his own. Dr. Lee, however, renders 
lliis, " Ab his weahli is, so slisll his 
restilulion be; and he shall not re- 
joice." But the interpretation pro- 
toeed above, seems to me to accord 
eat with tlie sense of the Hebrew. 
]9. Bec/CKSB he hath ojrprmscd. 
Marg. crushed. Such is the Hebrew.. 
TT .Snd forsaken the poor. He has 
plundered ihem, and then fofsaken 
(hem — as robbers do. The meitning 
is, that he had done this by his op- 
pressive manner of dealing, and then 
lefl them to suffer and pine in want. 
If He hath violently taken away an, 
housK mliick he tuHded not. That is, 
by overranching and harsh doalinga 

ings which lie did not build, or pur- 
eiinse in any proper manner. Il 
does not mean that he had done thie 
by violence-^for Zophar is not de^ 
scribing a robber, but he means that 
he took advanlafe of the wants ol 
the poor and obtained their properly, 
This is oRen done Etill. A rich man 
takes advantage of tlie wants of tlie 
poor, and obtains their little farm or 
a for much less than it is worth, 
mortgage, an< 
id buys Nie property Ii 



He lakes a mortgage, and then fore- 
closes it, and buys Nie property Iiim. 
self for much less than its real value, 



and thus practises a species of the 
worst kind of robbery. Such a man, 
Zophar says, must expect punisbmeot 
— and ir there is any man. who' 
occasion lo dread the wrath of hes 
it is he. 

: SO. Surcltf he sAail itet feel m 
ncsa. Marg. as tu the Heb. A> 
The sense is, he sIimII not know peace 
or traniuillily. He shiill be agitated 
at)d troubled, Wemjss, however, 



enders this, " Because his 


X"; 


could not be b 


atisfied," 


' Because his ava 


lee was insatiable." 


Jo RosenmUller 


explains it 


Sothe 


Vulgate renders 


t, Jfec est 




venter rias. Th 


e LXX, ' 


Neither 


IS there safety t 


his property, nor 


shall he be sav 


d by his 


desire.'' 


But it seems to IT 


e that the 


former is 


the sense, and tbfl 


I the ideal 


, that he 



afler he had obtained the Ibing^ 
which he had so anxiously sought. 
ir In his belly. Within him; in his 
mind or heart. The viscara in geno- 



n theS 



larded ai 



of the affections, Wa ci 

fine the idea now to the heart. V He 
sliall Jiot save oflliat tokieh he desired. 
Literally, he shall not escape with 
that which was an object of desire. 
He shall not be delivered from the 
evils which threaten him by obtain- 
ing that which he desired. Alt this 
sliall be taken from him, 

21. There shall none of his meal be 
left. Marg. 'or,ie iimie t^for his 
meat: Noyes renders it, " Because 
nothing escaped his greatness," Prof. 



-obably, is, nothing shall remain of 
his food, or it shall all he wasted, or 
dissipated. II Ther^ure s/iaJl no man 
took for his goods. Or rather, hia 

Soods or his property shall not en- 
ure, ilul a great variety of inler- 
prelalions has been given to the pas- 
sage. The Hebrew word rendered 
' shall look,' iiTi:;, is from ^1", which 



vhirl ; 



d then 



s the 



of being firm, stable, or strong — as a 
rope that is twisted is strong. That 
is the idea here; and the sense is, 
lhi\( his properly should not be secure 
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201 



92 In the fulness of his suffi- 
siency he si II be n si ats; 
every hand of tl e w eked si all 
come upon h n 

23 When he s abo o fill 
his belly, God sh t tl e f iry 



r Iha 



ulrlK. 



per. Jerome renders it, Nothing 
sliall ritiniiin of bis goods." The 
LXX, "Therefore his good things— 
aiirnvia dya&d — ahairnolflourish" 

22. In lie fulness of his sv^dency. 
When he seemB to have an abun- 
dance. H He shall be in strmls. 
Either by the dread of cttlamiry, or 
because calamity shall come suddenly 
upon him, and liis property shall be 
swept away. When every tiling 
seemed to be abundont he should be 
reduced to want, li Every hand of 
the mieked shall come upon him. 
Marg. ' or, IrovUesome.' The mean- 
ing is, that all that the wretched or 
miBerahle endure should coma sud- 
denly upon him. RosenmOlIer sug- 
gests, however, thai it means that all 
the poor, and all who had been op- 
pressed and robbed by liim, would 
suddenly come upon him to recover 
their own properly, and would scatter 
ail that he had. The general mean- 
jnglsoleav, ibot he would be involved 
in misery from every quarter, or on 
every hand. 

23. When he is ahotU to fJl hie 
helly. Or rathei, 'there shall be 
enough to fill his hellj.' But what 
Hnd of food it should be, is indicated 
in the following part of the verse. 
God would fill him with the food of 
bis diepleBsure. It is spoken sar- 
castically, as of a ^rn 
pian who lived to enjoy 
meaning is, that he shuum iui_uin.ii 
have enough. So Rosen mUller inter- 
prete it. IT God shall cast the fury. 
This ia the kind of food that he shall 
liavfl. God shall fill him witll the 
tokens of his wrath— and he shall 
(lave enough. ¥ And shall rain 
upon him while he is eating. Koji 



and the 



of liis wrath upon him, and shall 
it upon him while " he ia 
eating. 

24 He shall flee from the iron 
weapon, and the how of steel 
ihall strike him through. 



renders this, " And rain it down 
upon him for his food." The mean- 
ing is, that God would pour down 
his wrath like a plentifiil shower 
while ho was in the act of eating. In 
the very midst of his enjojnienlB 
God would fill him with Ihe tokens 
of bis displeasure. There can be no 
doubt that Zophar designed thot this 
should be understood to De applicable 
loJob, Indeed no one can fail to see 

summate skill, and that they are such 
as would be fitted to cut dtep, as Ihey 
were doubtleEs intended to do. The 
speaker does not, indeed, make a di- 
rect application of them, hut he so 
makes his selection of proverbs that 
there could be no difiiculty in perceiv- 
ing that they were designed to apply 
to him, who, from such a height of 
prosperity, bad been so suddenly 
plunged into bo deep calan '' 



. He ■ shall J. 

HI. The Bwoid, 
is, he shall be e 
«nd shall ilee ' 



r the 






ball c< 



. ibbera si 

suddenly upon him, and he f 
have no safely eioepl in flight. Prof. 
Lee esploina this as meaning, " While 
he fiees from the iron weapon, the 
brazen bow shall pierce him ibrough." 
Probably the expression is proverbial, 
like that in Latin, Incidit in Scyllam 
cupiena vilare Cbarybdin. H Ma 
boa of steel shall strike him through. 
That ia, the arrow from the bow of 
steel shall strike him down. Bows 

hunting and in war. To a considera. 
ble extent they are still employed in 
Persia, though the use has been 
■ ■ by the gun. 

undoubtedly. 



■The first w 
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i It i 



meth 



out af the body ; jea, the glitter- 
ing sword comelh out of his 
gali : terrors ° are upon him. 

« Fi. 73. 19. i Pi. SI, S. Molt. 3. IS, 

of wood. Tlicj wcro inlaid with 






lacle i 



ofmotal. Sometlines, 
that tbe whole bow was innde of 
metal, though il is supposed that the 
metal bow was not in general UEe. 
The ujeight, if nothing else, would 
be an objection to it. The word 
which ia here rendered sieei (inffiin:), 
means properly brass, or cupper — but 
it is certain thnl brass or copper could 
never have been used to form the 
main part of the bow, as the^ are 
destitute of the elasticity which is 
necessary. Jerome renders il, et 
irruet in arcum EBieum — he rushesBn 
the brazen b„ia. So the LXX, Tofof 
)[dlxeinr. So the Chaldee, (t'SlS'lS'I 
m-qji—the bow of brass. There is 
no certain proof Chat steel was then 
known — though iron ia oHen men- 
tioned. It is possible, however, that 
though the whole bow was not made 
ofbrflS8orcoppBr,'yetthatauoh quan- 
tities of these metals were employed 
in constructing bows, that they might, 
wtlhout impropriety, be called bows 
of brass. The Oriental bow consists 
of three parts. The handle, or mid- 
dle part — that on which the arrow 
rested — was straight, and might be 
made of wood, brass, copper, or any 



-^. 



night hi 



of bra. 






pro- 



mpropriety it might 
caiioa a orazen bow. '" ' ~ 

perly rendered steel a 
the word here used is never employ- 
ed to denote iron or steel. 

^1. /( is drawn. Or rather, " he 



9R All larkncsa tlnll hg hid 



s, that is 






that hedra , 
tbe arrow from its quiver, or the 
sword from its sheath, in order to 
smile him. Tbe object is to describe 
his death, and to show that ''« should 
be certainly overtaken with calamity. 
Zophnr, therefore, goes throngh tbe 
process by which he would be shot 
down, or shows that he could not 
escape. % And cometkoutof (ke body. 
That is, the arrow, or the glittering 
blade. It has peuetrated the body, 
and passed through il. He shall be 
pierced through and through. H The 
glittering saord. Heb. p'T3 — the 
glittering ; Ecil. thing, or weapon, and 

kept bright. IE Cometh out ofhisgall. 
Supposed to be ttie seat of life. See 
Nolea, cli. xvi. 13. II Terrors are 
upon hi™. The terrors ofdeath. 

36. Mldarkness shall be hid in his 
secret plates. The word darkness 
here, as is common, means evidently 
calamity. The phrase is hid, means 
is treasured up for him. The phrase in 
kia secret places, may mean " l<)r his 
treasures, or instead of the great 
treasures which he had laid up lor 
himself. The Apostle Paul has a si- 
milar eipressi on, in which, perhaps, 
he makes an allusion to this place- 
Rom, ii. 6, " But, after thy h ' 



«nd il 



"P: 



thyself wrath, against the day of 

h.''^ Treasures formerly were 

laid up in secret places, or places of 
darkness, that were regarded as in- 
accessible. See Notes on Isa. xlv. 3. 
¥ .3 Jire net blown. A fire unkindled. 
Probably the meaning is, a fire that 
man has not kindled, or that is of 
a. The la 

d by Mght 
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CHAPTER XX, 



27 The heaven shai] veveal 
lis iiiiquitj ; and the earth shall 



probably Zophar intended to refer te 
BUch colamilies as had come upon the 
family of Job, eh. i. 16. There is 
mueh tatt in thia spaech of Zophar, 
--■' ■" •■■- ••■ a of his fr ■ 



. They I 






■heyn 
refer expressly to the 
bad come upon Job and hie family. 
They never in so many words say, 
Ifiat tliosB calamities were proof of 
thewtalhofhoaten. But they go on 
to mention a great many similar coies 
in the abfltract ; to prore that the 
wicked would be dBstrojed in that 
manner; that when such calamilita 
came upon men, it was proof that Ihey 
were wicked, and they leave Job 
himself lo make the apphcatinn The 

to be mC d" ""'^ """"' "^^^ **"■ '"""^ 
slow in regarding it as intended for 
himself. Prof Lee (in loc.) supposes 
tnal there may be an allusion here to 
the " fire thai shall not be quenched,' 
or to the future punishmetit of thi 
wicked. But this seems to me lo hi 
foreign to the design of the argnment 
and not to be suggested or demandei 
by the use of the word. The arga- 
men! is not conducted on the snupo- 
Bition that men will be punished in 
the future world. That wonld at 
once have given a new phase lo the 
whole controversy, and would have 
settled it M once. The question was 
about the dealings of God in (iis (i/Jr, 



rise up against him. 

28 The increase of his house 



^'?'^— to treak. But it is more pro- 
bably from yn — to bt mil; to luffer 
eviti to come iifiU; and the sense is, 
that Bvil, or calamity, would come 
upon all that ehuuld remain in hia 
dwellina. 

27. T&e keanen shall rental hie 
iniquity. The meaning here is, that 
the whole creation would conspire 
against such n man. Heaven and 
irlh would be arrayed against biin. 



The c 






and whether men 


are punished ac- 


cording to their d 


eeds here. Had 


there been a knowl 


dge of the future 


world of rewards 




the whole difficulty 


would have van. 


ished at once, anS the controv.r,. 


would have been 


ndcd. H /( ikall 


go iU v,ith him i 


his tabemiicle. 


Heb. T'-ito sy;—' 


It shall be ill 


with whatever sur 




in his tent." Tha 


is, all that re- 


mains in his dwdl 


ng shall be de- 


siroyed. Prof. Lee r 


endersil."lnhiB 


tent shall his survivor be broken"— 


supposing il,at the 


■ord S-^'^ is from 



his character out, and to show what 
he was. He would attempt to con- 
eeal his sin, but it would be in vain, 
would hide it in hie bosom, but it 
Id be developed. He would put 
he airofpiety and innocence, Iiut 
lecretsinwouldbelinown. This 
^s to be the general sense of the 
e f and It is not necessary to at- 
tempt to show kov> it would be done — 
whether by lightning from heaven, 
■IS Noyes supposes, or whether by 
some direct manifestation from the 
skies. Probably the meaning is, thai 
the divine dispensations towards «uch 
■ man— the overwhelming calamities 
which he would esperience, would 
show what he was. The word 
illy put for 



God him 



elf. 



s don 



' Luke 



"Tha 



r. 21, ■ 



„ _. heaven," H Th. 
earth shall rise up against kim 
lamilies from the earth. The 
of events here. Want of sue 
irility of soil— blight and m 



Ca- 






lagaini 



liow what he w 

er would in some way be bro 
out, and it would be seen itiat he 
Comp. Judges, v 
ThfyfotgMfiomfniQven. 






The 91 



. Theii 



red "rfepar("(^;"— from 
i, properly, skull go into 
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shall depart, and his goods shall | 
flow away in the day of liia 
wrath. 



captivity. Tlie sense is, that what- 
ever he had laid up in his house 
iitirely disappear. U His 



■■ ft In the day of hi 
The wrath of God— for so the con- 
nectiou demands. 

39. Tkis is the portion of a v>ic/ied 
man. This concfusion is similar to 
that which BJIdad drew at the close 
of his speech, ch. xviji. 21. Zaphur 
in leu dad, undoubtedly, that Job 
should apply it to himself, and that 
ho shoufd draw the inference, that 
one who hod been treated in this 
nmnner, must be a wicked man. 
IF jlnd ike heritage appointed. Marg. 
of his decree fi-om. The Hebrew is, 
« Of his word" CillSit)— that is, of 
h'\% purpose. The idea is, thi "'""" " 



the divi 



I rule, 



"It 
It is the 



rangen 






29 This is the portion of a 
wicked man trom God, and the 
heritage ' appointed unto him bj 
God. 



nthis 



K'es of the divine ad[ 
otiiing is attributed to 
nothing is ascribed to s 
except as indicating thi 



Chan 



of God. 

. rned, thai ihe course of 

events in the world was a sufficient 
exponent of the divine intention, and 
that when they understood how God 
treated a man, they could clearly un- 
derstand how he regarded his charac- 
ter. The principle is a good one, 
when the mltole of existence is taken 
into the account ; the fault here was 
in taking in only a. small part of ex- 
istence — this short life — and hasten- 
ing to the conclusion, that the char- 
acter could be certainly determined by 
the manner in which God deals with 



CHAPTER. XXI. 

ANALYSIS OP THE CHAPTI 



IH UiJH cbAptsr, Ida Inkes up tJie subject wbich had bren under discugsiaD, and renllei, not 
onlv toZonhar, but to Elipliaz and Biliiod.whohad ronintaincd the some <^oioiis. Thejhad 
nasorled ond eaieayanA to prove ot sreot lengih, that the wicked ore pimlthed m tlua life, 
and had iaferredtliol when a man auffirs m«ch, it ia full proof UiU ha la eminently wicked. 



(1.) Th, 



In lbi> gbapter. Tb« ebapUr c 



„>ai whan he had apoken, thay might mookon, tb. 1-3. 

(3.) He snya that his coinplaint la not to mMi, and that hia 
GffliiiniBs.'atien, and ahnuld, at least, have led them In be ailent 
him with Feproanbei, ti. 4-6, 

. C*-) He Itsn eaten on the great qaeBllon. He lakea up tlie 
of fijil that the wioMed aa4bF in Ibji life, and are oierivhelme 
mafaitiiined. Hsdefenditbe conunryeiiinloiiiBadBhowt Ihatai 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



a>EiTim[2iia 



ushtleii mirth ; they < 



lt& 



21)5 



mg-continned puin ; and Jl thii, when 
mthalidirellJiige,HnittheyhBval>een 



•he eflect of their whole fiiea hai been to exclude Godlhiiii thali dwellisge,. 

BaiiD'tDliiiiideiHiitlVomua. (1) It iidehtbsiald,tbHtodBiDin<»iDe often ujicoi the wioked^n_ 
IhiltLitomdhi wumiddenlT put ont-irndftBtwoei wen Mdi^fbtlhfllioldldien (VI. 1831)1 
but Job iDaintuBB Ihet Ihii ie nn certain nila of jud^na. ThiihRppen^notla themBloDe. Of 
twDperHCiiu of the lame flhnmcter, one ml^beeBendTtiif lDtheiDidfltofooinfbrta,liiBbreabtf 
ftill of mllh, end hla bonei rometmed with mamrw, ud mothai In the Uttenieii of hie loiil , 
Bod how ODuld any oertala inAronce he dnwnrflBpeednf theiTflharoDtflrBomthe dlipoDiatiaoB 
afProvUencetairarditbeiii? Hmr conld it he DeitaiBlT Intbrted that the man who mfl^ied 
iTiu-:!! ma a niched mnn, and l)iBt the other wai a GiTonte of haaien I They lie down alike 
in the duBl, ^ler the vanoiia diepoDeatjoDB in tegaTd to tbem, aud both oome to Iho iome end 
in tliB iirare, Te. SS^S5. U) Job Boami to have Buppoeed, tVom aomethlng in tiieJr rnadneTf that 
hiA friends were notsaliifieli atil!, v. B7. They would aslt, Wheca wore the dwelUng plaeea of 
lliu iniihtymonofwiokBdnoaBf WhBt beoaiae ofpiincBs, and the Eraat and prondoppreaaorai 
WerB they not out off, and proniaturoly ooDHlmed to the grave? "To lh«o queBUoil., which 

l£*w!Xd, and what would aeeotd with all the (kcts, aa far an wo can observe tham. This 
dootrlne ha profeaBe. to have loBnied fmn IravolierB, and aaya that it waa Iho lesuk of thflir 
carsfiil inqntrlea on thi» mparlanl eubjectin foteijn Unda. lie niaLatain»,lhaiefo.a(va SM4}. 
tains, they were pcoapere^. So one darca attaek them to their face ; no one puniehes vhem. 
Thev livo In pioapeiity, and they lie downpeacefully In the giave, and the cloda of tba lallcy 
areMawBotlolhemaa toother men. ITiey are acoomijanied to the grave by mukitndoa; 
thsv drew namboiB after them hy Iheit eiample; and in their death they are publicly bemoaned. 
Their pnnilhmont mast be beyond the lomh. Job tins, with hnldiieas, attaclia the iniun priii- 



"pUT Job answeced and said, 

3 Hear diligently my speech ; 
' ■ I be your i:onaola- 



S. Bear diligentty. Heb. ■■ noar- 
ing hear"— that is, hear atteulisely. 
Wliat he waa about to say was wor- 
thy of llieir Bolemn oonaideratloii. 
IT Jlad let this be your consolations. 
That is, 'Yo« came (o me for the 
professed purpose of gi ring me conao- 
Utioii. In that jou have wholly 
foiled. You liave done nolliitig to 
guslain or comfort ma; but all that 
you hava said has only tended to eias- 

ff you will now I 



in take thai aa a conaolation, and 



a right K 



in the place of wliat I had 
eupect from yoa. It will 
ne some tunifort if I am perraiHed to 
expreaa my sentiments without inter- 
ruption, and I will accept it aa a proof 
of kindness on your part." 

3. Sufer me that I may speak 
Allow me to speak without inter- 
ruption, ot bear with me while I fieely 



3 Suffer me (hat I may speak ; 
and after that I have spoken. 



Bipress my sentimenta—it is all Ih; 
I now ask. II And nfter that I hai 






mar be, that 
id of triumph. 



Jobu 



he feels that what hi 
was so important that it would er 
\\te atgitment ; and Ihat all theycou 
any afler that would be mere mockei 
and reviling. The word renderi 
mock on, (WS) means, origiually, 
stammer, to speak unintelligibly- 



for- 



naull. The! 



d^vGooi^lc 



4 As for me, is ray complaint 
to man ? and if it were so, why 
should not my spirit be ' trou- 
bled? 



4. ^g far me, is my cotrtplaiiU to 
mon? There isBomediffieully in the 
inlerpretBlion of ilii - 






_ , TllB 

erse 11 plain. It is 
n why tliay should hear 
him with pfllience and without iii- 
terniplion. The meaning of this part 
of Ihe varse probably is, that his 
principal difficulty was not with his 
friends, but with God. It was not so 
much what they had said, that gave 
hrm trouble, as it was what God had 
done. Severe and colling as were 
their rebukes, yet it was far more 
trying to him 10 be treated as he had 
boon by Gud, as ^f he were a great 
sinner. That was what he could not 
understand. Perplexedandtroubled, 
therefore, by tlie mjsleriousnaas of 
the divine dealings, his fViends ought 
to be willing to listen patiently to 
what he bad losay; and in his anxiety 
to find oul why God had treated him 
so, ibej ought not at once to infer that 
he was a wicked man, and to over- 
whelm him with increased anaiitsh of 
spirit. It will be recollected that Job 
repeatedly eipressed the wish to be 
permitted to carry his cause at once 
up tn God, and to have his adjudica- 
tion on it. See Notes on ch. xtii. 3, 
18, seq. It is that to which he refers 
when lie says here, that he wished to 
have the cause before God, and not 
before man. It was a matter which 
he wished to refer 10 Ihe Almighty, 
and he ought to be allowed to op- 
press his sentimente'with entire free- 
dom. One of the ditliculties in un- 
derstanding this verse arises from the 
word complaint. We use it in the 
sense of muiiit'ttriag, or repining; 
but this, I think, is not its meaning 
here. It is used rather in the sense 



5 Mark " me, and he astonish- 
ed, and lay ° t/our hand upon 
your mouih. 

1 thmtOiei, 3 fouS vvtt. a o. 40. 4. 

ofcause, argument, reasoning, or re 
Jlections The Hebrew word nito, 
means,properly, that which is irOKg-A( 
DKi— from n-'to, lo ij,ing ooi, to put 
forth, to produce— as buds, leaves, 

flowers ; and then it means loords as 

brOHght out, or spoken ; and then, 
meditations, reflections, discourses, 
speeches; and then it movMiean com- 
plaint. But there is no evidence Ihal 
the word is used in that sense here. 
It means his reflections, or areumenls. 
They were not to mail, lil wished 
to carry them at once before God, 
and he ought, therefore, to be al- 
lowed to speak freely. Jerome ren- 
ders it, dispntatio mea. The LXX, 
Uiytiq — used here, probably, in the 
sense of an argument to produce 
conviction, as it is often. H And if it 
were so, why should not my spirit be 
troubled ? Marg. shorttncd, meaning 
the same as troubled, afflicted, or im- 
patient. A more literal translalion 
will belter express the idea which is 
now lost sight of, ' And if so, why 
should not my spirit be distressed?' 
Thai is, since my cause is with God- 
since my diflicully is in understand- 
ing his dealings with me — since I 
have carried my cause up tn him, and 
all now depends on him, why should 
I not be allowed to have solicitude 
in regard to Ibe result.' If 1 mani- 



Who 



"ud\ 



I blan 



.. .._.. hisall wasat 
, d when the divine dealings 
towards him were so mysterious .' 

Mark me. M^Tg. loot ■unto. 
Literally, ' Look upon me. That is, 
attentively look on me, on my suf- 
ferings, on my diseass, and my 
losses. See if I am a proper objenl 
of reproach and mockery — see if I 
have not abundant reason to be ip 
" Iress when God hp= affliclao 
manner so unusual and mys- 
U .and be astonished.. Silen, 
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6 Even when I remember, I 
am afraid, and trembling takelh 
hold on my flesh. 



■atanishment should be cvmced in- 
Htcad of censure. You should wonder 
(hata man nliose life has been a life 
of piety, sliould exhibit the speclacle 
which jiQU now behold, while go 
many proud contemners of God are 
permiltod la live in affluence and ease. 
II ^wd Im/yoai hand apon yoar mmUh. 
As a token of eiJence and wonder. 
So Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride, 
" Wherefore, he had laid his finger 
on his tnouth as a symbol of silence 
and admiration — txl/ivO-iai Ktit ator- 

6 Evtn ichtn I rememifr, I nm 
afraid. I have an internal shodder- 
ing and horror when 1 recall the 
ecenea through which I have passed. 
I am myBalf-|itterl^ overwhelmed at 
the magnitude of my own Buffer- 
ings, and they are such as should ex- 
Some, however, have connected this 
with the following verse, supposing 
the idea to be, that he was horror 
stricken when he contemplated th( 
prosperity of wicked men. Bullheri 

interpretation. His object U un 
doubledly to show them that there 
was enongb in his case to awe them 
into silence ; and he says, in order to 
show that, that the recollection of 
his sufferings perfectly overwhelmed 
him, and filled him with horror. 
They miiohavepasaedthroagh scenes 
of peculiar danger, or of great bodily 
suffering, can easily sympathize with 
Job here. The very recollection will 
make the flesh tremble. 

7. Wherefore do the wicked live. 
Job comes now to the main design of 
Ills argument in this chapter, to show 
that it is a fact, that the wicked often 
have great prosperity} that ihey are 
not treated in this lil^ according to 
their character; and that it is i 
iUcl thai men of eminant wickedi 
as his friends maintained, would n 



7 Wherefore ° do the wiclted 
ve, become old, yea, are mighty 
1 power 1 



B. IS. 1, a. 



: suffer- 



in this life, w 
ings. He says, that the fact is, thai 
they enjoy great prosperity ; that they 
live to a great age ; and that they are 
surrounded with the comforts of life 
in an eminent degree. The meaning 
is, ' If you are positive that the 
wiclied are treated according to their 
character in this life— that great 
wickedness is followed by great Judg- 
ments, bnw is it to be accounted for 
that they live, and grow old, and are 
mighty in power ?' Job assumes the 
fact to be so, and proceeds to argue 
as if that were Indisputable, Ills re- 
markable, that the fact was not ad- 

debale. It would have done much to 
settle the controversy. ThcjiieslinB, 
" Why do the wicked live?" is - ' 

Six ■ 






It all til . 

I to ask, but which 






be easily suggested. They are such as 
these— Tbej live (1) to show the ftr- 
bearance and long-suffering of God; 
(2) to furnish a full illustration ofthe 
character of the human heart ; {3) to 
afford ihem ample apace for repent- 
ance, so that there shall not be the 
semblance of a ground of complaint 
when they are called befiire God,and 
are condemned; (4) bi^cause God in- 
tends to make some of them the mon- 
uments of his mercy, and more fully 
to display the riches of his grace in 
tbeir conversion, as he did in the 
case of Paul, Augustine, John Bun 
van, and John Newton ; (5) they may 

his eiceculingBome important purpose 
by them, as was the case with Pha- 
raoh, Senacherib, and Nebuchadnez- 
zar; or, (6) he keeps Ihem, that the 
great interests of society may be car- 
ried on ; that the affairs of the com- 
mercial and the uoliiical world may ha 
forwarded by ifieir •tkill and talent. 
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S Their seed is established in 
tlieir sight with them, and their 
oi&pring before their eyes. 

9 Their houses are ' safe from 
feiir, neither is the rod of God 
upon them. 



For some, or all of these purposes, it 
maybe, the wicked are kept in llie 
land of the living, and are i^vored 
with great ex1«rnnl pcosperlty, while 
many a Christian is oppressed, af- 
flieled, and crushed to the dust. Of 
the fact, there can tie no doubt ; of 
ibe reasoat for the fiicl, there will be 
a AilJer development in the future 
world than there can be now. IF Be- 
come aid. The friends of Job had 
maintained that the wicked would 
be cut off. Job, on the other hand, 
aliirntE that thej live on to old age, 
The/ae( is, that manyof tiie wicked 
are cut off lor their sins in early life, 
but that some live on to an eslreme 
old age. The argument of Job is 
founded on the feet, that ataj should 
live to old age, as, according to the 
principles of his friends, oU were 
treated in this life according to their 
character, IT Yea, are mighty in 

50-iBeT. Or, rather, in wealth — ^^IJ- 
eiome, " Are comforted in riches" — 
covforlatiiiue divitiis. So the LXX, 
if jiioKToi. The idea is, that they 
become very rich. 

e. Thdr seed. Their children— 
their posterity. IF /< eatabtished in 
their night. Around ibem, where 
they may often see Ihem — where they 
may enjoy ibeir Kociety. The friends 
of Job hud maintained, with great 
pnsiliveness and earnestness, that thi 
children of wicked men would be cu 
off. See eh. xviii, 19, sx. 28. This 
position Job now directly controverts, 
and says that it is a fact, tbat so far 
■ ■ i[ off, tJiey 

ive and pros- 
per, now, he asks, is this consistent 
with the position, that God deals with 
men in this life according to their 
Eliaractsr ' 



10 Their hull gendereth, and 
faiieth not ; their cow calveth, 
and castelh not her calf. 

11 They send forth their liule 
ones like a flock, and their chil ■ 



9. Their hovsM are safe from fear 
Mara, peace from. The friends of 
Job had maintained jnst the contrary. 
Seecb.iK.27,2B,xv.Sl-94. Their 
idea was, that the wicked man would 
never be free from alarms. Job says, 
that they lived in security nnd peace, 
and that their houses are preserved 
iVom the intrusions of evil-minded 
men. V JV'eitheria the radaf God upon 
them. The rod is an emblem of pun- 
ishment. The idea is, that they 
were free from tlie chastisements 
which their sins deserved. There 
can be no doubt that there arc cases 
enough in which the wicked live in 
security, to justify Job in all tbat ha 
here affirms, as there aro instances 
enough in which the wicked are cut 
off for their sins, to make what his 
friends said plausible. The truth 
is, good and evil are intermingled. 
There is a general course of events 
by which the wicked are involved 
in calamity in this life, and the 
righteous are prospered ; but, still, 
there are so many exceptions as to 
show the necessity of a future slate of 
rewards and punishments. To us, 
who look to that future world, all is 
clear. But that view of the Ihlure 









by Job and his friends. 

10. Their bull gendereth. See 
RosenmQller and Lee on tbia verse. 
Comp. Bochart, Hieroz. P. 1, Lib. ii 
c. XXX. The general idea is, that the 
wicked were prospered as well as the 
pious. God did not interpose by a 
miracle to cut off their cattle, and to 






It thei: 



! they send forth to plays and pastimes. 
IT tilre a fioek. In groat numbers. 
This is an exquisitely beautiful imag* 
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12 They take the timbrel and harp, and reji 



of prosperiij. What can be more so 
ihan a group of happy nfiildrcn 
around a man's dwelling ? Mndtkeir 
children dance. Dance for joy. They 
are playful and sporlive, like (he 
lambs of tlie flock. It is the skip of 
pluyfulness and eiLiillalion that ' 

struuted 

of childre 

and on Chtt lawn, and not 

etep taught in llie dancing 

The word here used (1p^) i. 

leap, to Bfcip — as from joy, i 






Jerome has well 
dered it, enaJiajd iutibus — " ihei 



id thei 



nam 
The 



bey leap 
pluys." So Ihe LXX, 

WZavmv — theyfrolick ot play. 
13 no evidence here that Job 
to say that they taught their 
loren to dance; that they caused 
m to he trained in any thing that 
K corresponds lo dancing schools; 
I that he meant lo say tnat such a 
ining was improper and tended to 
:lude God from the heart. The 
3ge ia one simply of health, nbun- 
iberance of feeling, cheer- 
osperity. Th< ■ 



; the 



ietds 



fult 
fret 

filled with herds and flocks, and their 
families of happy and playful chil- 
di'en were around them. The object 
of Job was not to say that all thia 
was in ilseir wrong, but that it was a 
phiin matter of fact that God did not 
take away the comforts of all lh 



iched a 



whelm then 



ivilh 



calamity. Of the impropriety of 
(raining children in adancitig-Bchool, 
there cughl to he but one opinion 
among the friends of religion (see 
National Preacher for January 1844), 
but there is. no evidence that Job re- 
furred til any such (raining here, and 
this pnssago should not be adduced 



3 that 



ingu 



refers 


the 




and the 


cheerfu 






, and God 


has mad 




so that the 


V vAll find 



tthe 



tndof 



they are benefited by them. There 
is not a more lovely picture of hap- 
piness and of the benevolence ot 
God any where on earth than in such 
groopsof children, and in their sport- 
iveness and playfulaess there is no 
more that is wrong than there is in 
the gambols of the lambs of the flock, 
la. Tliey take the timbrd. They 
have instruments of cheeifut music 
in their dtvollings; end this is an 
evidence that they are not treated as 
the friends of Job had mainiained. 
Instead of heing, aa the^ asserted, 
overwhelmed with calamity, they are 
actually happy. They have all that 
can make them cheerful, and their 
houses exhibit all that is usually Ihe 
emblem of contentment and peace. 
Rosenmdller and Noyes suppose this 
to mean, " They sin^ to the tim- 
brel and harp ;" that is, ' they raise 
up' (IKir'i) Boil. tlie imce to accom- 
pany the timbrel. Dr. Good renders 
It, " They rise up to the labor and 
harp, and trip merrily to the sound 
of the pipe. So Wemyss. It is 
literally, "They rise up with the 
tabor;" and the word voice may be 
undersioiid, and the meaning may be 
that they accompany the timbrel with 
the voice. The Vulg. and the LXX, 
however, render it, they " Take up 
the timbrel." Dr. Good supposes 
that the allusion is to the modes of 
dancing; to their raising themselves 
in an erect position, and then chang- 
ing their position — advancingand re- 
treating as in alternate dances, and 
quotes the following exquinite piece 
of poetry as illustrating it : 



Slill, it seems to me, that the exact 
idea has not been expressed. It is 
this, " They raise, or elevate (IKiS?) 
sdt. THEMSELVES ;" that is, they be- 
come exhilarated and eicited at the 
^oun^ of mUBJc. It is in theirdwell- 
I lni;3, and it is one of tho indicaUons 
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' wealth, and : 
13 They spend their days in down to the g 



f J y I 1 d f 1 m ntalLons and 
IV aa h r d d Ilicre would 

b h d II gs Job Eaya tliat 

h th re th so nd of music 

d Di ll th t th y exhilarated 
h sel d happy. On 

1 d nd d mbrsl" {Tp) 

nd th w d h p 0^^?), Bee 
Motes nil Isa. v. IS. H M the sound 
of tkt organ. The word orgim we 

which was wholly unknown in the 
limB of Jol). With us it denotes an 
iuslrument consisting of pipen, which 
are filled with wind, and of «lops 
touched by the fingers. It is the 
largest and most Lannonious of the 
wind instrumenta, and ia blown by 
bellows. That such an instrument 
was known in the time of Job, is 
wholly ioiprobabie, and it is not 
probable that it would be used for 
tha purposes here referred to if it 
were known. Jerome renders it, 
organ; the LXX, tpa).f,.ot- —' the 



Hebrew word (3S^S) is derived from 
2^^ — to breathe, to. blow; and it ia 
manifest that the referemse is to some 
wind instrument. Various forms of 

ed, and this ia expressly 
as having been early In use. mus 
itissaidof Jubal (Gen. iv. 31), "He 
was the father of all such as handle 
the harp and orgax" — ajW. Itwaa 
probably at first a rude reed or pipe, 
which came ultimately to be changed 
to the fite and the ilute. It is here 
mentioned merely aa an inatmment 
exciting hilarity, and in the mere use 
of such an inalrument there can be 
nothing improper. Job doe a not 

wrong. He is simply showing that 

ity, and arc not subjected to trials 






and calamities as his friends main- 
tained. 

13. They spend their days in wealth. 
Marg. or mirik. Litcrully, ' they 
wear out their days in good' — SlBS. 
Vulg. in bonis. Sept. Ir aya»ah— 
in good things ; in the enjoyment of 
good. They are not oppressed with 
the evita of poverty and want, but 
Ihey have abundance of 'the good 
things' of life. H .dnd in a moment 
go doom to Ihe grave. Heb. to Sheol 
— but hero meaning evidently tha 
grave. The idea ia, that when thsy 
die they are not afflicted with linger- 
ing disease, and great bodily poin, 
but having lived to an old age in the 
midst of comforts, they drop off sud- 
denly and quietly, and sleep in (he 
grave. God gives them prosperity 
while Ihey live, and when they come 
to die he does not come forth with 
the severe expressions of his dis- 
pleasure, and oppress them with long 
and lingering sickness. The author 
of the LXXIIId Psalm had a view of 
the death of the wicked remarkably 
similar to this, when he said, 



Al! that Job says here is pi'edicBted 
on the supposition ibat such a sudden 
removal ia preferable to death ac- 
companied with long and lingering 
illness. The idea is, that it is in it- 
self de^rable to live in tranquillity; 
to reach an honorable old age sur- 
rounded by children and friends, and 
then qnietly and suddenly to drop 
into the grave without being a burden 
tofriends. The wicked, hesays,oflen 
live such a life, and he infers, there- 
fore, that it is not a tbct that God 
deals with men according to their 
character in this life, and that it is 
not right to draw an inl^rence re- 
specting their moral character from 
his dealings with Ihem in (his world 
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14 Therefore ' they say unto 
God, Depart from us ; for we 
desire not the knowledge of thy 



in every 8ge like tho; 

by Jiib, to jUBlify 

wJiEcti he drnws- 

14 Tk^refore. T( 






15 What ' is the Almighty, 
that we should serve him 1 and 
what profit ' should we have, H 
we pray unto him 1 



would sec 

._ .__ _ suU of their 

living in this nmnner was that they 
rejeeled God, or that oue of the eon- 
Eiequences of their haing prospered 
would be that they would cast otr his 
government and aiilhorlly ; that they 
renounced him because they were 
thus nroaporous, or because they 
wished 1o train up their children in 
merriment and dancing. All this 
may be true in itself, but that idea 
is not in the Hebrew. That is 
simply ' and they say' — IIBSt'1 . So 
the Vulgate ; the LXX ; the Chaldtie 
— "^«]; a"d Ihe Syrian. The word 
' rtcre/ore,' should not have been in- 
Eeried. Job is not afiirming that 
(heir mode of life is a reiisou why 
they reject the niaims of Goii, but 
[hat il ia a simple/iieeihat they do live, 
even in this prosperity, in the neglent 
of God. This is Ihe gist of what lie 
U saying, that being thus wickod 
Ihey were in Tact prospered, and not 
nnnisbed as hia frieoda lad maintain- 
ed. ir Thty tay unta God. This is 
the language of their conduct Men 
do not often formally and openly eav 
this ; but it is the knguage of their 
deportment. H Peparl from as. 
This is about all that the wicked say 
of God. Tlie.y wish him to tet thaa 
aljine. They do not desire that h< 
would come into their habitations 
they would be ai"d never more tc 
hear his name. Tot what a state o 
mind is this 1 What must be tb< 
condition and character of tha humai 
heart when this desire is fell ! V fCe 
deMrenot the knowledge of thy ways . 
We have no wish to becoma ac- 
qualnled with God. His 'ways' here 



el aims— whatever God does. Never 
was there a belter description of the 
feelings of the human heart than is 
here expressed. The ways of God 
iispleasing to men, and ihey seek 
owd from their minds ail respect 



his 






frof n 



Yet, if this is the char 
assuredly he is very far from being a 
holy being What higher proof of 
depravity cab there be, than that a. 
man has no desire to know any thing 
about a pure and holy Gnd; no plea- 
sure in becoming acquainted with bis 
Maker ! 

15. Wlial. is the Mmighty, thai we 
skOTild aerne Mm^ Comp. for simi- 
lar e-tpressions, Ex. v. 2. Prov. !sx. 
9, The meaning here is, 'What 
claim has the Almighty, or who is 
he, that we should be bound to obey 
and worship him f What authority 
hna he over us ? Why should we 
yieid our will to his, and why submit 



..ndwhyi 
to his elaima .=' This is the fangui 



lage 



of the human heart every ' 

Man seeks to deny the authority of 

God over him, and to feel that he has 



dependent for every breath be draws 
on that Great Being, whose govern- 
ment and authority he so contemp- 
tuously disowns and rejects ! IT And 
■ahat profit should we have, if vie 
vraii a-nto him? What advantage 
would it be to IIS should we worship 
him? Menatiilask thisqueBlion,or, 
if not openly asked, they feel tha 
force of it in their hearts. Loarn 
hencH, (I.) That wiclted men are in- 
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10 Lo, their good i 



flucnced by n regard to self in [he 
inquiry about God, and in lueeting 
his claims. Tliej do not nak wlint is 
riglit, bill whflt advantage wiil accrue 
to them. (3.) ir tliRj sec no iinme- 
diate benefit nrlaing from worship- 
ping (Ji.d, ihey will noldoit Mulri- 

tiiQ house of Gncl.bocHUBe' Ihej 



IV thd 



se\r.\o 



would 



be pTomoleil by it. (3 ) Men ought 
lo serve God, without respect to the 
immedinte, selfish, and personal 

food that mnj- follow to tFiemselvcs. 
t ts a Rood in ilaclf to worsbip God. 
It i9 whal is ri^A;,- whnl Che con- 
Bcienco says ovakt to be done ! yet 
(4.) It is not dilGcult to answer ihe 
question wliicb the sinner puis. 
There ia an ndviinlage in calling 
upon God. There is (a) the possi- 
bNity of obtaining ibe pardon of sin 
by prayer — an immense nnd unspcnk- 
able 'profit' fo a dying and guilly 
man ; (6) a peace which this world 
cannot furnisli— wortli more than nil 
thai it coala to obtuin it ; (c) support 



!. of ' 



vniu. 



than silver and gold ; {£) Ihi 
tion of friends in answer to i)rayer — 
an object that should be one of in- 
tense interest lo those who love ihair 
friends; (e).eleriial life— the ' profit' 
of which who can estimate? What, 
Bra the i^w SBorifioes which religion 
requires, compared with the infinite 
and immortal ble^iugii which may 
be obtained by esLing for them ? 
' Profit !' Whan can be done by man 
(hat will be turned to so good an ac- 
counl as to pmy ? Where oiiQ man 
make so good an investment of time 
and strength as by calling on God to 
save his soul, and to bless big friends 
and the world > 

16. Im, their good is not in iheir 
hand. Schullens, Rosenmnller, and 
Noyesj suppose, I think, correctly. 






good is not in their hand ! Thoy do 
not enjny prosperity, do they ? They 
are soon ovorwhelmed with calamity, 
are they ? How oflen have / seen il 
otherwise 1 How often ia it a fact 
that they continue lo enjoy prospe- 
rity, und live nnd die. in pence!' 
The common interpretation, which 
Prof Lee has adopted, seems lo me 



3 that 



ins thai 



' thcii 



perity was not brought about or pre- 
served by their own power. It was 
by the power of God, and was under 
his control. An inscrutable Provi- 
dence goTcrna all things.' But the 
true sense is, that Job is replying to 
the arguments which (hey had ad- 
vancedj and one of those was, that 
whatever prosperity they had was 
not at all secure, but that in a moment 
it might be, and often wap, wrested 
from them. Job maintains the con- 
trary, nnd affirms that it was a some- 
what unusual occurrence (ver. .17), 
that the wicked were plunged intc 
sudden calamity. The phrase 'in 

under their control, and at their dis- 
posal. II Tie counsel of the wicked 
is far from me. Or, rather, 'far be 
it from me!' Perhaps the meaning 
is this, ' Donolmisnuclerstaudine. I 
mnintain that the wiched are often 

this life deal with [hem according to 
their deserts. They have life, and 
health, and properly. But do not 
suppose tliBt I am their advocate. 
Far be it from me to defend them. 
Far from me be their counsels and 
their plans. I have no sympathy 
with them But I miuntain merely 
that your position is not correct that 
they are aijoajfasiibjecled lo calamity, 
and that the character of men can aU 
ways be known by the dealings of 
Providence towards them,' Or, it 
may mean, that he was not disposed 
to bo united with them. They were, 

act, prospered ; t 

-e prospered, hew 
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CflAP'l'ER XXI. 



SOS 



17 How oft is the ' candle of 
the wicked put oiit? and how oft 
Cometh thiiir, destruction upon 
llieml Gurfdistributeth sorrows 
in his anger. 

iS Thej are as stubble before 

pen in ibeir plnns and counaeU. He 
woijM prefer a holy life with oil tha 
ills thut migiit attend it. 

17. Hom oft is the candle of tlic 
tuickeitpvtOBt? "yimg.lamp. Aliglit, 
DV a lump, wes an image nf proeperi- 
ty. There is, probably, an allusion 
here to what hEidbeen mointFiined by 
Bildad, oh. xviii. 5, 6, iliul Ihd light 
or the winked would bo eitinguiahed, 
nnd tlielr dwellings rnadG dark. Sec 
Notes on tliiiRB verses. Job replies 
to this by asking how often it occur- 
red. He inquires whether it wiis a 
frequent thing. By this, he implies 

a lesa frequent oceurrence tbuci liiey 
supposed The. mearing is, 'How 
nf^en duea it, in fact, happen that the 
light of the wicked is Rxtinguishecl, 
and that God distriliiites sorrows 
among them in hja anger? Much 
less frocjuently than you suppose, ibr 
he bestows upon many of them tokens 
of abundant prosperity.' In Ihisman- 
ucr, by an nppeul to fact and obser- 
Tuition, Joh aims to' coavince them 
that ihcir'posilion was wrong, and that 
it wns not true that the wiclted wers 
invHrmbly overwhelmed wilb calam- 
ity, Bs.tfipy bad maintained. V God 
distrilmteth soTToaa. The word God 
here, ia understood, but there can be 
no doubt that it is correct. Job means 
to ask, hnw oflen it was irue in fact 
that (iod ap/iaTtioiied the sorrows 

ivitb tbeir character. How often, in 

_. _. __, .. . whelm them with 

calamity. It wns not true that be did 
it, by any means, as often as they 

tain rule in judging of character. 

18. They a,e as stubbie before the 
XBind, According to the inierpreta- 



the wind, and as chaff that the 
storm carricth away. 

J9 Godlayethup "hiainiqniij 
for his children : " he rewardeih 
him, and he shaJ! know it. 



xr: 



min.t qfrniju 



n proposed of the previous verse, 
5 may be read ns a question, ' How 
en is it that the wicked are mado 
e stubble ? You say that God 
lis with men exactly according to 
' ' ind that the wicked 



e certainly subjecied to cal 
It bow often does this, in 



pare the wicked with stubble, and to 
affirm that they shall be driven away, 
as the chalF is driven by the wind. 
See Nolea on Isa. svii, 13. IF T/ie 
storm earrielh aviay. Marg. stealeth 
aiaay. This is a literal iranslalion o{ 
the Hebrew. The idea is that of 
stealing away before one is aware, aa 
B thief carries off apoiL 

J S). God laijetli uy his iniquity for 
his ckildrea. Marg. i. e. the punish- 
ment of iTtinuity. This la a refer- 
ence Bvidenily to the opinion which 
they had. maintnined. Jt may be 
rendered, ' ¥ou say that God lay- 
eth np ioiqnity,' &c. They had af- 
flrmed that not only did God, as a great 
law, punish the wicked in this life, 
but that the consequences of their 
sins passed over to their posterity ; 
ovjif they were not punished, yet lliB 
calamity would certainly come on 
their descendants. See ch. sviii .19, 
20, IX. JO, 28, This is tlie objection 
which Job now adverts to. The 
statement of the objection, it seoma 
to me, continues to ver. 22. where Job 
says, that no one can teach God know- 
ledge, or prescribe to liira what be 
should do, and then goes on to say, 
that the fact was fiir different ftom 
what they maintained ; that there was 
no such eiBct distribution of punish- 
ments; but that one died in full 
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20 His eyes sliall see his de- 
struction, and he shall drink of 
.he wrath of the Almighty. 

31 For what pleasure Aa(A he 
in his house after him, when the 
number of his months is cut off 
in the midst ? 



strength, and another in the buter- 
aese of his aoul, and both laid Uawn 
in the dual together. This view 
seems to ine to gits better sense 
ihan any other interpretation which 
1 huve seen proposed. IT He reward- 
eth him, and he shall Icaoie it. Thnt 
if, jou mflintain that God will cer- 
tainly reward him in this life, and 
that ilia dealings with him shall so 
exactly express the divine view of hia 
conduct, that he shall certainly know 
what God thinks of iiis. ciiBractar. 
This opinion Ihej had maintBJnBd 
throughout the argument, and this 
Job oa constantly called in queation. 
20. His eyes shall see his destrnc- 
Uoa. That is, hia own Byes shall see 

shall come upoA him. That la, 'You 
niaintoin that, or this is the position 
which you defend.' Job designa to 
meet this, and to show thai it is not 
always so. 1 And he shall drink of 
the wrath oftlie MmigMy. Wrath is 
oflen represented as a cup which the 
wicked ore compelled to drink, . See 
Notes, laa. li. 17, 

31, FoTwIuit pleasure \\aXh hi, &.C, 
That is, what hoppineaa shall he have 
in his family? This, it seems to me, 
is designed to be a reference to their 
sentiments, or a statement by Job of 
what they maintained. Tiiey ] 
that a mail who was wicked, c 



Hl/hiu 



Domforl 
I his childte 



elfbi 



, for hi 



It off in the m 



oflife, and taken awaj-. 1 Whenthe 
number of his months js cia off in the 
taidstP When hia lifa is oat off— the 
word wjmtks hero being used in Che 
Betide oTIife, or years. This they had 
maintained, Ihatu wicked man would 



22 Shall " anij teach I 
knowledge? seeing he judj 
tliose that are high. 

23 One dieth in his ' 
strength, being wholly at i 
and quiet : 



■.iIatrcaglA«f 



apsffsaum 



lished, by being cut oif in the 



midst of bis Way, Comp, eh, xiv.Sl. 
32. Shall aay teadi Oodhn,ov>ledge? 
This commences the reply of Job to 
the sentiments of his friends to which 
he had just adverted. The substance 
of the reply la, that no one could 
preerriho to God how he ahuuld deal 
wit', men, and that it was not a fact 
tliat men were treated as they had 
supposed. Instead of its being true, 
as they maintained, that wicked men 
would all be cut down in some fear- 
ful and violent manner, aa a punisli- 
nient far their gins, Job goes on (vs. 
33-36) to show that they died in a 
great variety of ways— one in full 
"' prosperity, -~' ' — '" 



mother 



, he plea 



This, hcsay9,God 
No one can 



mpeto 



teach him __ , 

tell him what he ought to 

reasoning of his friends, Jo 

teaci) God how he ought to ae.u wiin 
men, than a pntient and candid in- 
quiry into the facts in the caae, and 
he says the facts were not aa thej 
supposed tliey ought to be, H Seeing 
he judgeth those that are high. Or 
rather, he judges among ike things 
that are high. He rules over the 
great affnirs of the univeraa, and it is 
presumpluoua in ua to attempt to pre- 
scribe to him how he shall govern the 
world. The design of this snd the 
following verses is to show, that, 
from the manner in which men actu- 
ally die, no argument can be derived 

condition, or their real character. 
Nothing is more fallacious than that 
kind of reasoning. 

33, One dieUi in his full strength. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



:lTengtk a/ his perfection. The mean- 
ing is, thitt lis difa in the very prime 
end yigor of life, purrounded witii 
every thine that eun contribute lo 
comfort. Of the truth of thia posi- 
tion, no one can douhl ; and the won- 
der is, that llie friends of Job had not 
aeati or Ddmtltpd it. ¥ Being whoUy 
at ease and qaiel. That la, having 
every thing to make tham happy, so 
far as extetiial cireu instance 8 are con- 
cerned. He is borne down by no 
calamitiea ; he is overwhelmed by no 
sudden and heavy judgments. Tbo 
pbraee in this verse roadeied " full 
Birenath" (ilSB OSJS), is literally, 
" in the bono of his perfection." It 
means full prosperity. 

94. Hishreasts. M-irg. milk-path. 
The marginal translation is much the 
moat correct, and it is difficult to un- 
derstRnd why so improbable a state- 
oieaE has been introduced into our 

great variety in the translation. The 
Vulgaie renders it. Viscera ejus plena 
sunt adipe — " his viscera ore full of 
fat." SotheLXX,q:ai'rgai:aavtnii 
ultjiitltyTfaroi. TheSyriuc, Aisstiies; 
Prof. Lee, hit battles; Hoyea, his 
sides, • Luther, tdn mil/cfass—hig 
milk-pail; Wsmyss, the statimtt of 
his cattle; Good, his sleek skin. In 
thia variety of rendering, what hope 
is there of ascertaining the meaning of 
the word? It is not easy to account 
lor this variety, though il is clear 
that Jerome and the LXX followed 
» different reading from the present, 
and instead of T'S'^BS, they read 
I'^J'^aa —ftom •jaa_(Ae ieUy; and 
that instead of the word a^>1, as at 
present pointed, meaning milkf the; 
understood it as if it were pointed 
~\^ — meaning/o(— the same letters, 
but different vowels. The word 
which is rendered Weasl (T^aS) oc- 



25 And another dieth in the 
bitterness of his soul, and never 
ealeth with pleasure. 



cnra nowhere else in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It has become necessary, 
therefore, lo seek its meaning in tfia 
ancient versions, and in the cognate 
languages. For a full eiaminalion of 
the word, the reader may consult 
Bochart, Hieroz. P. 1, Lib li. c. xliv. 
pp. 455, iTiS ; or RosenrnQller, where 
the remarks of Bochart are abridged ; 
or Lee on Job, in loc. The Chaldee 
renders il ^iT^a — kis breasts. So 
Junius Bt Tre. Piscator, and others. 
Among the Rabbins, Moses Bar. 
Nackman, LeTi,»nd others, render it 
as denoting the breasts, or m-uUtra- 
lia — tnClh-vessels, denoting, as some 
have aupposed, tAeiactea's. This idea 
would admirably suit the connection, 
but it is doubtful whether it oaa be 
maintained ; aud the presumption is, 
thai it would be in advance of the 
knowledge of physiology in the times 
of Job. Aben Ezra esplains it of the 
places where camels lie down to 
drink — an idea which is found in the 
Arabic, and which will well suit the 
oonneelion. According to this, the 
sense would be, thai those places 
abounded with milk — that ia, that he 
was prospered and happy. The He- 
brew word T'BS, as iias been observ- 
ed, occurs nowhere else. It is sup- 
posed to be derived from an obsolete 

root, the same as the Arabic ^^viaJS, 
to He doton around mater, as cattle do; 
and then the derivative denotes a 
place where callle and flocks tie down 
around water: and then the passage 



ould r 



'the 



isllng p 



s of 



his herds are full, or abound with 
milk.' Yet the primary idea, ac- 
cording to Casiell, Golius, and Lee, 
is that of saturating with water; 
soflening, soil, a skin with water, or 
dressing a skin, for the purpose of 
using il as a bollle. Perhaps the 
word was used with reference to the 
place where camels came to drink, 
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26 They shall lie down alike ' covet them, 
in the duHt, and the worms shall ; 27 Behold, 



becnusQ it was a pli\ce thnt wss satti- 
Taled with water, or that abnaiided 
with wnter. The Arabic verb, als-i, 
according to Csatell, is used in the 
sense of freeing a. shin from wonl and 
hairs — a lana pilisvn levari pellem— 
HO that it mizht be dressed for use. 
Froin this reference to a skin thus 
dresaed, Prof. Lee sapposes that the 
word here means a bottle, and that 
the sense is, that iiis bottles were full 
of mil); ; that is, that he had great 
prosperity and abundance. But it ta 
very doubtful wbetlier the word will 
bear ibis meaning, and whether it is 
fiver used in this sense, [ti llie in- 
stances adduced by Caslell, Schul- 
tens, and even of Prof Leo, of the 
use of the word, I find no one where 
it means a skin, or denotes a bottle 
made of a sliin. The application of 
the verb to a skin is onl^ in the sense 
of Katursting and dressing it. The 
leading idea in ail the forms of the 
word, and its common use in Arabic, 
is that of a place where cattle kntel 
dman fir Iht purpose ofdrinhing, and 
then a place well watered, where a 
man migiit lead his camels and f ocke 
to water. The Doon would then 
come to mean a watering place— a 
place thnt would be of great value, 
and which a man who had large 
€ofilis and bards wonld greatly prize. 
The thought here is, thorefore, that 
the places of this kind, in the poi 



of the 1 






abound with milk— that is, hewouM 
haveabandance. ^ ^rs full ofmitlc. 
Milk, bn Iter and honey, are, in the 
Scriptures, the emblems of plenty and 

trosperity. Many of the versions, 
owuver, here render this /at. The 
change is only in the pointing of the 
Hebrew word. But, if the inlerpre. 
tjition above ^ven be correct, then 
the word here aieanamiik. H Andhia 



From the 



• initk 1 



. Tlif'J shall lie. down alik 



The emphasis here is on the 
oK/iC— in'!. The idea is, that 
they should die i» a similar manner. 
There would be no such difference 
n tjie mode of their death as to de- 
iermine a.ny thing about their eharae. 
ter,ortoshowlhat one wasthe friend 
of God, and that. the other was not. 
The friends of Job had maintained, 
that that could be certainly known 
by the divine dealings with men, 
either in their life, or in their death. 
Job combats this opinion, and says, 
that there is no such marked dis- 
linclion in their life, nor is there any 
certain indication of their character 
in tlieir death. Prosperity often at- 
tends the wicked as well as the right- 
eous, and the death of the righteous 
and the wicked resemble each other. 
ir And the iBorma shall cover, them. 
Cover them boili. They shall alike 
moulder back to dust. There is no 
distinction in the grave. There is no 
di&'erence in llie manner in which 
they moulder back to dust. No ar- 
gument can be drawn respecting their 
character from the divine dealings 
towards them when in life — none 
from the manner of their dcatb- 
none From the mode in which they 
moulder back to dust. On the refer 
once to the ioorm here, see Notes on 
ch, xiv. 11. 

37. Behold, I know ytmr thoughts. 
That is, 'I sec that you are not satis- 
tied, and thai you are disposed still 
to maintain your former position, 
you will be ready to ask, Wliere are 
the proofs of the prosperity of the 
wicked > Where are the paleces ot 
the mighty? Where ore the dwell- 
ing planes of ungodly men ?' V Jiad 
the devices which ye inrongfully 
imagine against me. The course 
of sophistical argument which you 
pursue, the tendency and deugn of 
which is to prove that I am a wickod 
man. You artfully lay down the po- 
sition, that the wicked must be, and 
arc in fact, overwhelmed with call' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



307 



ye 



ights, iind the devices which 
wrongfully imagine against 



28 For ye say, Wliere h tlie 
liouse of the prince 1 and where 
are the ' dwelling places of the 
wicked 1 



niiiies, und then jdu infer, thut l>e- 

ner, I must he a wicked mDD, 

38. For ye say, JVhere is the house 
of the prince? That is, you inain- 
tniu tliHt the house of (ne wicked 
man, in a high station, will be cer- 
luinl; overthrown. The parallelism, 
na well as ihe whole connection, re- 
quires UB to understand the word 
pnnce here as referring to a ti>ickeil 
ruler. The word uaad (n"^;) pro- 
perly means, one willing, voluntary, 
prompt; then, one who is liberal, 
gunerous, noble ; then, one of noble 
birth, or of ehvated rank ; and then, 
as princes oAen had that character, it 
is naed in a bad sense, and means a 
tyrant. Sen laa, xiti. 2. V ,3ndv>here 
are the dwelling places of the vjicked f 
Marg. (lint of the toiemaeles. The 
Hebrew is, " The tent of the dwell- 
ing places." The dwelling place was 
usually a tent. The meaning is, that 
such dwelling places would be cer- 
tainly destroyed, as an expression of 
the divine displeasure. 

39. Have ye not asked them thai go 
bij the icayf Travellers, who have 

Caesed into other countries, and who 
ave had an opportnnity of malting 
observBtions, and of learning the 
residing there. The 
■at ihey migh" "■-- 
L travellers tlia 
men were reserced, for future destruc- 
tion, and that nalamity did not imme- 
diatoly overtake them. Information 
was obtained in ancienl: times by 
careful observation and by travel- 
ling, and tiley who had gone into 
other countries would be regarded as 
peculiarly well qiialitied to bear (es- 
limuny on n point like this. They 



29 Have ye not asked them 
that go by the way t and do ye 
not know their tokens, 

30 That the wicked is reserv- 
ed to the day of destruction ? 
they shall he brought forth to tne 
day of ' wrath. 



could speak of what they had ob- 
served of the actual dealings of God 
there, and of the sentiments of sages 
there. The idea is, that they would 
confirm the truth of what Job had 
said, that the wicked were often 
prospptoosand happy, II And do ye 
not SBOU) their tokeits. The signs, 
or intimations which they have given 
of the actual slate of things in other 
countricis, perhaps by the inscrip- 
tions, records, end proverbs, by which 
they had sign^ed the result of their 

30. That the witlced is reserved to 
the day of destruction? He is not 
punished, as you mail 
He is kept with a i 



theirs, and in this he was undoubt- 
edly corrcut. The only wonder is, 
that they had not all seen it sooner, 
and that it should have been neces- 
sary to make this appeal lo the testi- 
mony of travellers. RosenmUller, 
Noyes, and Schultens, understand it 
as meaning that the wicked arc spared 
in the day of destruction, that is, in 
the day when destruction comes upon 
other men. This accords welt with 
the argument which Job is maintain- 
ing. Yet the word (tjiufl) rather 
means, especially when followed by 
? , 10 hold back, reserve, or retain 
for something lliture ; and this is the 

ing, that the wicked were not cut ofl 
at once, or suddenly overwhelmed 
He did not deny 



that 



would be 



puni 



shed a 



e would 
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31 Who shall declare his way 
to his face t and who shall repay 
him jehnt lie hath done 1 

he ilone ihera. The point of Uie 
conlrnverEy curned upon [lie inqiiirj 
whether ihie would come at once, or 
whether the, wicked might not live 
long in prosperity. IT They shall be 
iroa^At/ffrtft-'"^^""' ■ They shall be 
led or conducted — as one is to exacu- 
rion. This appears as if Job held to 
the dnotrine of fut«rt> rettihiitior 
But when that time would be, o 
what were his exact Tiews in refei 
enoe lo the fliture judgment, [a nn 
cartainly intimated. It is clear, how 
erer, from thia discussion, thai ha 
Bupposeri it would be beyond death, 
fcr he says that the wicked are pros- 
pered in this life ; that they go down 
to (he grave and sleep in the tomb ; 
that the cloda of the valley are sweet 
nnlo them (vs. 39, 33), yet that the 
judumenl, the jual retribution, would 
certainly come. Thispassage, there: 
fore, aeema lo be decisive to prove 
that he held to a state of retribution 
bevond the grave, where the inequ al- 
■ ■ f th p nt life would be 
d d h n h h 
D p d d b d as 
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lived, or than lived, and that they 
had brought this back as the preva- 
lent belief there ? To this current 
faith in thai foreign land, he may 
now appeal as deserving the attention 
of hia Iriends, and as mealing all that 
they had said. It wmdd 
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32 Yet shall he be brought to 

the ' grave, and shall ^ remain in 
the tomb. 

his solution, which could coma oiily 
I'om revelation, settles all inquiries 
[bout the raetilude of the divine ud- 
.ninistration In the dispensation ot 
rewards and pmiishmanta. It an- 
swers the queslion, ' How is it con- 
sistent for God to bestow so many 
bleasinge on the wielied, wiiilo his 
own people are so much alHicled ?' 
The answer is, they have Uieir good 
things in this life, and in the future 
world all these inequalities will bo 
rectified. IT Day of iM-alL Marg. 
as in Heb. wralks. The plural Ibrm 
here is probably employed to denote 
emphasis, and means the same as 
fierce wrath. 

31. Who shall declare his iifay to 
his face? That la, the fiice of the 
wicked. .Who shall dare to rise up 
and openly charge him with his 
guilt ? The idea is, that none Would 
dare to do it, and that, therefore, tha 
wicked man was not punished ac- 
cording to bis character here, and 
was reserved to a day of future 
wrath. II ^lul who shall repay him 
what he halh done? The meaning 
is, that many wicked men lived with- 
out being punished for their sins. No 
one was able to recompense them for 
the evil which they had done, and 
consequently they lived in security 
and prosperity. Sue'- •'■- — 

the world desolate. 

33. Yet shall he be brought to the 
grave. Marg. graves. That is, ha 
is brought with honor and prosperity 
to the grave. He is not cut down by 
manifest divine displeasure for hja 
sins. He is conducted lo the grave 
aa other men are, notwithstanding his 
enormous wickedness. The abject 
of this is clearly to state that he 
would not be overwhelmed with ca- 
lamity, as the friends of Job had 
maiuluined, and that nothing could 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



bs determined in regard lo his cliar- 
Bfiter from llie divine dealings to- 
ward Jiim in this life. H j^nd shall 
remain in the tumb. Marg, walch in 
the litap. The marginal reading does 
not mahe sense, thuugli it seenis lo 
be an esaet translation of the He brow. 
Nojes renders it, " Yet he Etill sur- 
i Ilia tomb." Prof. Lt 



"For 



Ltchful ;■' 

that is, hix unxiely wns lo have 
an honored and a splendid burial. 
Wemyss, "They watch over his 
tomb;" thai is, ho is honored in hie 
death, anJ his friends visit his tomb 
with aifoclionHte aoljcilude, and Iteep 
watch over his grave. So Dr. Good 
renders it, Jerome translaten It, et in 
eon^rrie mortuoTam mgilnbit. The 
LXX, "And lie shall be borne to 
the graves, and he shall watch over 
tho tombs/' or, he shall causo a 
watch to be kept oier his Wmb—ifil 
amijmr tjyijinivrjtirv. Amidst ihis va- 
riety of inlerpretntion, it is not easy 
to determine the true sense of the 
passage. The general meaning ia 
not diflicult. It is, that he should be 
honored even in his death j that he 
would live in prosperity, and be 
buried with magnificenee. There 
would be nothing in his death or 
burial which would certainly show 
that God regarded him ds a vBicked 
man. Bot there is considerable difii- 
cuity in determining the exact senao 
of the original words. The word 
rendered tojab in the text and heap 
in the marrin (l!!■'^a) occurs only in 
the following ptacoa, Ex. xxil. 6, Jab 
V. 26, Judges sy. 5, where it is ren- 
dered a shock of coj-n, and in liiis 
place. The ■Berb in the Syriac, Ara- 
hic, and in Chaldee, means to heap 
up (see Casti-11), and the noun may 
denote, therefore, a stack, or a heap 
of grain, or a tomb, that waa made 
by n pile of earth, "" 



artb a 









le usualJ} over a grave 
il On the meaning of 
tlic word here uied, the reader may 



moiiumenl raised over a tomb. There 
is more difficulty about the word ren- 
dered "shall remain 'Cipo:). This 
properly means, to wake, to be walch 
ful, to be sleepless. So the Chaldee 
T^ti, and the Arabic JJl,&. The 
verb is commonly rendered in the 
Scriptures, inatcb, or wakrJh. See 
Ps, osxvii. 1, cu. 7. Jer. ixii, 28, 
i. 12, V. 6, sliv, 27, Isa. ixix, 30, 
Esra vui. 39, Dan. ii. 14. There is 
usually in the word the notion of 
iBotchiitg, with a Tiew to guarding, or 
protecting, as when one watches a 
vinoyard, a house, or oilier property. 
The aense here is, probably, that his 
tomb should be carefully vmtched by 
friends, and the verb ia piobuhly 
tnlien impersonally, or used In denote 
that same i/ne would watch over his 
jrrave. This might be either au a 
proof of affection, or to keep it in 
repair. Oneofthemost painful ideas 
might have been then, as it is now 
among American savages (Bancroft's 
History of the United JStalea, vol. iii. 
p. 299), that of having the grave left 
or violated, and it may have been re- 
garded as a peculiar honor to have 
had friends, who would come and 
watch over their sepulchre. Accord- 
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the wicked man v 
buried; that a mo 
(0 his memory ; ai 

was dTad. Numbers followed him lo 
his burial, and friends came and wept 
with affection around his tomb. Tho 
argument of Job is, that there was no 
such distinction between the lives 
and death of the righteous and the 
wicked as to make it possible lo de- 
lermine the character ; and is it not 
so still? The wicked man often dies 
in a palace, and with all the comforts 
tliat every clime can fiirnish lo alle- 
viate his pain, and lo soothe him in his 
dying momenta. Ho lies upon a bad 
of down ; friends attend him with un- 
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